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THE TRAGEDY OF THE CHICAGO SCHOOLS 

On the morning of July 13 the citizens of Chicago were astounded 
by announcements in the public press to the effect that the Chicago 
Board of Education had adopted measures which struck deep and 
disastrously into the very vitals of the public-school system. Little 
less astounding than the measures themselves was the fad that they 
had been formulated in secret session by a special committee 011 
economy without a public hearing and even without consultation 
with the superintendent of schools or other members of the educa- 
tional stall. More than that, of the five members of this committee 
on economy, only one had been a member of the board for more than 
eight weeks. 

The Chico go Daily Tribune summarized the action of the board as 
follows ; 

The niajoi 1 eductions . . . were ns follows: 

1 . Abolition of the junim high school type of instruction with a return to the 
former program of eight years’ schooling in the grades and a four-year high- 
school course. This will nitccl 48,000 pupils ami 1,385 teachers in the. junior 
high schools, who will Ijc re-allocalcrl to seventh and eighth guide and first year 
high school classes. 
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2. Crane Junior College discontinued, the building to be used for high-school 
purposes. Parental school for "incorrigiblcs," where the cost per pupil has been 
more than $g 6 o f closed. All continuation schools closed except the Wadilnirnc 
Apprentice School, with most of the positions abolished. 

3. Kindergarten classes reduced by 50 per cent and attendance limited to one 
year for any pupil, with no child entering under the age of five years. 

4. Teachers of physical education in the high schools to he reduced to 50 per 
cent of their present number anti the position of conch in nil junior ami senior 
high schools abolished, (Physical-education teachers will coach the athletic 
teams.) 

Positions of assistun t director of music, supervisor of orchestral music, band 
leader, and orchestra leader in nil the schools abolished. The purchase of all 
musical instruments discontinued, 

6. Principals of Lhe elementary schools to be decreased in number with no 
principal having less than two schools under his jurisdiction. 

7. Manual training in the elementary schools and the leaching of printing in 
all the schools abolished, Teaching of household arts discontinued in the ele- 
mentary schools. Teaching of physical education in elementary schools 
abolished along with the positions of special physical-education teachers. 

8. An exhaustive inventory of all textbooks on hand at each af the schools 
and in the supply department before any further purchases of books. 

9. Operation of all swimming pools in senior and junior high schools and ele- 
mentary gchools discontinued, and operation and maintenance of bathrooms 
discontinued except in districts where they arc deemed essential by the board 

10. Position of dean in high schools abolished. 

Other steps listed in the report included a reduction in the number of assist- 
ant superintendents from five to three and of district superintendents from ten 
to five, abolition of the vocational guidance bureau and substitute assignment 
center, and abolition of the positions of supervisors o( high-school lunchrooms 
The lunchroom supervisors will be replaced by managers devoting all their time 
to this work at salaries not to exceed $150 a month. 

The position of assistant director of compulsory education was swept away 
along with six other jobs in this department. Other positions were wiped out in 
the special schools section, special rooms division, art .secLion, prcvocational 
rooms, visual education, correction of defective speech and child study sections 
Tho bureau of curriculum was abolished, 

In announcing this drastic action, the board contended that it 
would result in a saving of approximately four million dollars nnd 
that the financial condition of the school system rendered such action 
necessary, The merits of the boards contention will be discussed in 
some detail later in this editorial 
The reaction of the public to the hoard's measures was immediate 
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and certain. The action of the board was emphatically and unquali- 
fiedly condemned by professional educators both in and out of 
Chicago; citizens were aroused as they had not been aroused by any 
event in recent years; the Chicago press, with one exception, con- 
demned the action of Lhe board, 

One of Lhe first organizations to express itself as opposed to the 
board's action was the Conference of Administrative Officers of In- 
stitutions of Higher Education, which happened to be in session at the 
University of Chicago at the lime. The following resolution was 
passed by this conference on the day following the announcement 
of the board's new economy program. 

As a group of citizens deeply interested in the improvement of education hi 
the United States, wc have read with concern and dismay the action taken by 
the Board of Education of the city of Chicago in discontinuing a number of 
activities which have been developed in the educational system of this ciLy dur- 
ing recent years. It is our belief that the financial difficulties under which the 
Chicago school system 1ms been suffering in recent times arc due chiefly to the 
antiquated and inadequate taxing system under which this city curries on its 
activities, The resources of this country are certainly adequate to provide its 
young people with the type of education which 1ms been found to be demanded 
by a democratic civilization. AH oT Lhe nations of the earth arc finding Lhal ex- 
pansion of educational opportunity for the common people is the only safe and 
wholesome policy to be adopted in the light of modern conditions. 

Wc deplore, therefore, the backward step taken by the Board of Education 
in reducing the seventh and eighth years of Lhe school sysLcm Lo the level of 
elementary education. The United vS talcs has found in recent years that It is 
far more advantageous lo introduce young people in the seventh and eighth 
years of their schooling to the opportunities of studying science and history and 
literature than to continue thcii training at the rudimentary level. The junior 
high school is a natural outgrowth of the improvements which have been made 
in recent years in lhe American educational system. 

The development of courses in physical education and health is an expression 
of the growing conviction which has been accepted not only in schools but in all 
phases of public life that co-operative endeavor is more efficient and economical 
than individual effort. The health of municipal communities has been greatly 
promoted through attention in the schools to matters of hygiene and physical 
training 

The suspension of the Crane Junioi College in a pciiocl when unemployment 
of young people is acute will throw a very heavy responsibility on the commu- 
nity to piovidc in some other fashion for useful employment of Lhe Lime of adoles- 
cents in Lliis city, While unemployment of young people of the adolescent age is 
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somewhat more acute at the present lime (han it hits been in earlier years, the 
tendency of industry to reject young people from its opportunities of employ- 
ment has been moving steadily in a direction which requires the public Lo pro- 
vide junior-college opportunities on a much larger scale than they have ever 
been provided in the past. 

The other eliminations of school opi>orlunilies which have been made by the 
school hoard could in n number of cases have been avoided if the school lmard 
had courageously faced the just demand that the cosls ul maintenance, includ- 
ing janitorial service and supplies be adjusted to the reul needs of the schools. 

Finally, it is our firm conviction that, when a group ol citizens on the school 
board assumes to rearrange the educational facilities of the schools and to 
neglect entirely in so doing the expert advice of a competent superintendent and 
central educational staff, it is lime for a serious consideration of the desirability 
of eliminating altogether from Lhe control of this highly technical sendee incom- 
petent and untrained representatives of the community who arc obviously ap- 
pointed to the board Lo serve political rather than educational purposes. 

The Conference of Administrative Officers of Public and Private 
Schools, another educational conference with membership drawn 
from thirty-five sLates, at its session held the following week was 
equally emphatic in its condemnation of the board's action. The 
resolutions adopted by this conference read in part: 

We regard this action of the Chicago Hoard of Education as a glaring example 
of subservience on the parL of a representative public body lo the selfish and un- 
democratic views of shortsighted financial interests \riiose demands for govern- 
mental economies arc now being vigorously pressed withoul due regard for the 

requirements of essential public service and the future welfare of .society 

We condemn this proceeding and charge the llcai d of Education of this city 
with full responsibility for an unintelligent retrenchment of Lhe school privileges of 
the children of Chicago. 

In the meantime individuals prominent in the city and in Lite 
nation expressed disapproval of the board’s action. Clarence I bur- 
row, the well-known Chicago attorney, in addressing a meeting of 
citizens, placed upon certain financial interests of the city the re- 
sponsibility fox the attack on the schools. “Everybody knows who 
dictated these cuts in the educational system,” he asserted. “No 
one has to be told it was the bankers — not lhe people. And now it is 
a question of which is the stronger,” President Robert Maynard 
Hutchins of the University ol Chicago charged the boaul with Inul 
faith when he said: “The issue between the school board and the 
people is not economy, The issue is public education versus political 
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jobbery. Those who are fighting the school board are fighting for the 
schools. Those who arc upholding the board are consciously or 
otherwise helping to maintain a political organization at the expense 
of the children of Chicago. n George D. Strayer, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, who had recently surveyed the schools of 
Chicago, said of the board's action: "The Chicago school slash was 
ordered in absolute ignorance of the fact that civilization depends 
upon proper instruction of youth in the vital courses which the 
school trustees’ order eliminated/' United Slates Commissioner of 
Education George F. Zook characterized the action of the board as 
follows: 

it is an amazing return to the dark ages. This is the work ol a school board 
that deliberately lias refused to accept the advice of competent educators, and, 
in fact, has consulted no one capable of giving it advice, 

The elimination of Crane Junior College leaves the children of Chicago's 
middle class without access to higher education, 

This whole move upon the part q[ the Chicago school board is in directly the 
opposite direction from that being taken by intelligent educators everywhere. 

Addressing a meeting of twenty-five thousand citizens assembled 
to protest the action of the board and to demand that it be rescinded, 
Charles IT, Judd, head of the Department of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, charged that the school board had misled the 
public wiLli respect to the school deficit, that the board had per- 
mitted certain political and other interests to dictate its policy, and 
that the majority of the board had deliberately made an attack on 
the democratic principle in American education. Professoi Judd 
said in part: 

The ihrcat of a ten- mil lion -do liar deficit is made as a cover under which the 
enemies of the common people and of the public schools can operate , 

The majority members of the board arc mere puppets. The Board of Edu- 
cation 1ms Lhc power, under the law, to build up the schools of this city as gieal 
social institutions The majority members of the board are, at the behest of 
their bosses, using theit power, which should he turned Lo constructive ends, to 
rob the youth of Chicago of their rights in a democracy . , 

If lhc city of Chicago cannot ward ofT this blow which has been aimed at its 
future, then the disasLcr which Linemens us will become a menace to the nation, 
Forces unfriendly to the common people, forces which are banded together 
in secret Lo rob boys and girls of the opportunities of publicly supported second- 
ary and higher education have taken the occasion of Chicago's financial cm- 
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banuamciU to find out how for they can go without nicer ing effective com- 
munity opposition. 

If Lhc spirit of democracy can Ik; destroyed here, nf her cilir* and lm\ ns in all 
parts of the United States will be forced by reactionaries to reduce [tic school 
program to instruction in rudimentary subjects 

A calm and dispassionate evaluation of the action of the Chicago 
Board of Education fully justifies the intense resentment which has 
swept over the city. In the first place, the Hoard of Education has 
divulged no evidence to support Us claim that its program of re- 
trenchment will reduce the cost of operating the schools during the 
remainder of the fiscal year by approximately four million dollars, 
Professor Nelson 13. Henry } of the University of Chicago* has care- 
fully examined the evidence on this point and has reached the fol- 
lowing conclusion. 

The promise of the Hoard of Education llmt the prog rum adopted July u 
will reduce school expenses for the remainder of this fiscal year by approximate!) 
four million dollars is not backed up by any evidence that such a reduction in 
expenditure can be made. In fuel, the Hoard of Education has mil yet favored 
the public with any reasonable evidence that the program adopted will result in 
any significant economics nt all, The conflicting statements given to the pre^s 
at different times regarding the number of employees to be discharged *ecm In 
indicate that the members of the board adopted the retrenchment program and 
made the promise to reduce expenses by four million dollars without way defi- 
nite plan fqr making this saving effective. The press report# of July u\ htated 
that more than fourteen hundred employees would be cl inch urged. On July u 
signed statement of the majority group on the l>oard declared tluiL displaced 
employees would be transferred to other positions us far as [Kibble. It h ap- 
parent, therefore, that the promise to reduce school expenses by four million 
dollars between now nnd the end of Lhc year was made to induce the public to 
accept the changes that lhc school board wants to make in the school program. 
Persons who are at nil familiar with the conditions under which these schools are 
operating have known from the beginning that Lhc claim of a reduction of four 
million dollars is. preposterous* Others who have been investigating this claim 
since the last meeting of the board are convinced that the largest [lossiblc saving 

by the end of the year cannot approximate this figure 

All told, and making allowance for any further possible reduction in expends 
to be met by revenues of the educational fund, it is difficult to see how the pio* 
gram of the Board of Education could possibly promise a saving within this 
fiscal year ot more than $1,500,000. If due allowance is made lor necessary ex- 
penditures from revenues of the building fund in carrying out the orders of the 
school board, the net reduction in expenditures nv ilhln the present fiscal year can- 
not exceed one million dollars, 
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Another aspect of the boards policy cannot be overlooked. The 
board has consistently and persistently refused to seek professional 
advice and guidance, It even adopted its program without the 
advice of its legally constituted adviser, the superintendent of 
schools. In 1932 George D. Strayer and a staff of assistants made 
an exhaustive survey of the Chicago schools, for which the board 
paid $100,000. The board has ignored entirely the recommendations 
of the survey report. Not a single measure in the board's program 
bears any semblance to the constructive recommendations of Dr. 
Strayer. Worse than that, most of the items in the board's program 
are diametrically opposed to the proposals of the Strayer report. 
True, the board has announced that it has sought professional ad- 
vice. As yet, however, it has not divulged the source of that ad- 
vice. It is indeed passing strange that an economy committee of 
five members, only one of whom had served on the board for more 
than eight weeks, should have felt entirely competent to initiate a 
program of such drastic character. 

We come now to a consideration oi the most sinister aspect of the 
board's program. Obviously, the board must have known that the 
measures it was initiating could not rcsulL in a saving of anything 
like the four million dollars which it claimed would be saved. What, 
then, were the purposes of the board? One cannot escape the con- 
viction that the action of the board was consciously and purposely 
designed Lo thwart the maintenance of a democratic school system 
in the city of Chicago. This conviction is deepened by the announce- 
ment of the board that its policy is a permanent policy. If the board 
had announced that its program was a temporal y, emergency meas- 
ure, citizens might have regarded the action as a misguided but 
honest effort to meet a pressing situation. Such, however, has not 
been the position of the board. It insists that its policy is education- 
ally sound. In this connection, an editorial in the Chicago Daily 
News under the caption "Where Are the Schools Heading?" is es- 
pecially pertinent: 

President James B. McCahcy of the Board of Education is quoted as having 
said that the radical changes made in the cducaLiontd piogmm of the Chicago 
public-school system were designed to be permanent In published interviews 
he hus defended those changes as educationally sound It scorns, therefore, that 
instead of an emergency policy, regrettably drastic, but possibly necessary in 
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order lhat the Bchools may be rehabilitated financially and the public-school 
system saved from general disaster, Chicago faces a deliberate proposal, as a 
matter of educational policy approved by the Hoard of J-klucaiion, to curtail and 
hold within too narrow limitations the opportunities (or school available to the 
mass of the city’s childhood and youth. 

If necessity can be shown (or the new and drastic economic* an merely tem- 
porary measures to avert even more deplorable consequences, acquiescence is 
the rational attitude of the citizen, but that must not be interpreted ns acquies- 
cence in the establishment permanently of tm educational program ati debilitated 
lhat it evokes unsparing denunciation from educators of authority. Such de- 
nunciation has been voiced by George 1 \ Zook, United Slates commissioner of 
education; President Hutchins of the University of Chicago; President Coffman 
of the University of Minnesota; Dr. Charles H. Judd, author of the chapter on 
education in the Hoover reporL on sotial trends, and other educational leaders 
II the Chicago school board is charting a new course, not merely shortening sail 
in a storm, the public must demand to be informed where the Ijoard is heading 
ami under s'diosc advice. 

Dr. Nelson Henry, of the University of Chicago, expert in school finance, de- 
clines, however, to recognize even the necessity for the revolutionizing methods 
of economy adopted by the board, lie questions the soundness of trying to wipe 
out, by one year's slashing, a deficit accumulated in four years, lie points out 
that by shortening llic school term in 103a, as in 1033, a second four million 
dollars could be saved, and that further large aavinga are possible, as is indicated 
in ilieStraycr report, by economics in school-plant, operation, a form of retrench- 
ment which the board has never undertaken in any thorough way, 

Such serious criticism ol method puls the Board of Kducalion on the defen- 
sive, If it has erred by creating a needless deficit in the education of Uhicago 
children, ostensibly to avoid a deficit in dollars, it has wronged childhood and the 
community, and the wrong chould be righted. Hut that it should contemplate 
seriously making a skim-milk educational program the permanent standard of 
mass opportunity for the children of Chicago seems almost inconceivable, and 
would be entirely so were it not rather clearly implied in official stntcmcnls 

The tragedy of the Chicago schools is that they have fallen under 
the control ot a board ot education whose policies arc dictated by 
interests hostile to the development and maintenance of a dcmocuil- 
ic school system for the youth oi Chicago. It is incredible that n 
board of public officers charged with the high duty of providing ade- 
quate educational opportunities for the youth of the second largest 
municipality of the nation should permit certain financial and politi- 
cal interests to dictate measures deliberately designed to curtail 
educational opportunity, It is even more incredible that those re- 
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sponsible for these measures should be ignorant of the fact that the 
shifting pattern of social and economic life in this country is such as 
inexorably to demand an enriched rather than a restricted education- 
al experience on the part of American youth- Of couise, the citizens 
of Chicago will in time force the selection of a board of education 
which will again undertake the establishment of an adequate school 
system, but a school system is not a mere material thing— a matter 
of brick and mortar to be tom down or built up overnight. If the 
present board of education persists in carrying its program into exe- 
cution, some futmc board will have to begin all over again the slow 
and laborious process of replacing what the present board is so wan- 
tonly destroying, 

AN EXAMPLE OF AN INTELLIGENT APPRAISAL 
OF A PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTElt 

The intelligent methods adopted by the school authorities of the 
city of Baltimore in dealing with the problems of education confront- 
ing that community stand out in sharp contrast to the autocratic, 
sLar-cbamber methods of the Chicago Boaul of Education described 
in the preceding paragraphs. Some time ago the Board of School 
Commissioners of Baltimore appointed a citizens’ advisory com- 
mittee, composed of representative citizens of the city, to study in 
dcLail the entire school system- This committee was divided into 
eleven subcommittees, eacli subcommittee including in its member- 
ship those citizens who had special knowledge of the subject to be 
investigated. The subjects for special investigation by the sub- 
committees were as follows: art; home economics; music, industrial 
aits; vocational education ; health and physical education ; statistics, 
measurement, and research; business department; special education ; 
colored schools; and elementary, junior high, and senior high schools, 
A committee was also appointed to review and evaluate the findings 
of the several subcommittees. The reviewing committee sums up its 
conclusions as follows; 

IL believes that die public-school aflams of ibe ciLy are being well and inlclli- 
genlly administered and lluil thcic is no evidence of waste in any of the depart- 
ments or activities of Lhe school system. 

U also believes that Lhe administration and opeuition of the schools has been 
brought Lo a relatively high slate of efficiency ami good nmnagemcnL The ic- 
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ports ol the various subcommittees, show the great progress which has been 
made in many respects since the -Slrayer survey (n 1020. 

CrilicUm has been sometimes made that nn excessive amount is being spent 
in the form of salaries of supervisors, superintendents, and oilier officials who 
exercise supervision and direction over the individual teacher* by whom the 
work of instruction is done. This committee finds however that this part of the 
system has already been cut too far in carrying out the red tie lion* which have 
been made in the lost two years, In a system as large, and containing as many 
different elements and branches, na Lhe public -school aystem of Uullimofc, it 
is absolutely essential for proper supemsion and direction thm there should lie 
an adequate number of higher officials charged with the duty of co-ordinating 
the work of the different teachers, keeping in touch with the work of the indi- 
vidua! teachers so as to determine upon the advisability of promotions and 
transfers, collecting and organizing the statistics which arc needed in order that 
the administration may keep in touch with what is being accomplished, and per- 
forming those functions which in any large business would be discharged by 
similar officials, The thoroughness and care with which all data required by the 
citizens' committee and iU subcommittees in their present investigation were 
prepared is itseKnn evidence of the efficiency of the adm ini feUative staff and its 
command of the details of the entire school system. 

Another common idea h that much of the increase in the annual expense of 
Lhe public schools is due to the teaching of special subjects, including cApcrfiUJy 
those which ate sometimes referred to as "frills, M These special subjects were 
each made the province of one of the subcommittees, mid the reiwris uf these 
subcommittees agree in finding that the special subject covered by each of them 
is a highly advisable and necessary part of public-school education and tlinL the 
cost thereof is but a very small part of the total amount expended for the main- 
tenance and operation of the public-school system. They call attention also lo 
the important fact that any very substantial pan of this cost would not be 
saved or avoided by discontinuing these special subjects altogether, for Lhe plain 
reason that one teacher can effectively instruct only a limited number of pupils 
at one time and Lhttfc therefore, if these subjects were abolished, teachers would 
still be needed to instruct the pupils during the same time which is now devoted 
to the teaching of these special subjects. 

The law makes it compulsory that ail children 9 ball attend school up to the 
age of fourteen, and, unless gainfully employed, until they are sixLeen, nnd also 
provides that anyone under the age of twenty-one shall be entitled tu instruction 
at the public schools. The law also requires that this instruction shall include 
teaching during a certain number of hours each week, It ia obvious therefore 
that cither the total discontinuance of, or the reduction of time given to, any 
o( these special subjects would require that the pupils to whom they lire now 
taught be Instructed for an equal length of time by other teachers, and hence no 
considerable economy in expenditures would icsult from putting nn end to any 
of these forms of instruction. 
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Neither have we found, as is sometimes supposed, thal the instruction in 
those subjects which are usually regarded as the fundamental ones in a system 
of teaching lias suffered to any extent by the time and attention given to the 
leaching of these special subjects. On the contraiy we find thal the addition of 
these subjects lo the curriculums has not operated to prejudice the thoroughness 
of the teaching of those subjects which ate commonly legarded as the more 
fundamental ones. 

One of the items which has been heavily cut by the department for the cur- 
rent yeaT is that of the cost of supplies and maintenance. This cut is possible 
largely because of the fact that the number of books, supplies, etc., on hand en- 
abled such articles to be used for the current year, while spending less than usual 
for renewals. This however inevitably leads to a situation commonly called "de- 
ferred maintenance by which the amount required for the same purposes in 
succeeding years is increased by the extent to which expenditures for that pur- 
pose have been skimped or suspended during the previous year. 

This brings us down to the question of what has been the cause of the large 
increase in the annual cosL of the administration and maintenance of the public 
schools in Baltimore City during the last ten years or more. In 1920 the total 
appropriation by the city for the maintenance and operation of the schools was 
®4,3 / r °j975r *mdin 1921, $5,736,695. This had increased in 1931 to $10,452,103, 
an amount which was cut in 1932 by $826,000 and for 1933 by $1,470,000, mak- 
ing the amount for the present year about what it was in 1927. This does not 
of course include Lhc amount annually raised by taxes for debt sci vice on Lhatpnrt 
af the city debt which was incurred for public-school buildings. While a large 
amount has been borrowed since 1920 for Lins puq>osc, it should be remembered 
what the condition of Ihe public-school buildings was at the beginning of that 
period; and the total amount of existing city indebtedness which was incurred 
for schools is only about 14 per cent of the total funded debt of Lhc city. 

This increase in expend! Lures was due mainly to two factors, namely, to the 
increase in the rate of compensation to teachers which was made near the be- 
ginning of the period in question and to the steady increase in the number of 
pupils in the schools, and especially the increase in those in the higher grades, 
where the cost of education is greater, 

For the last few years Lhc increase in the number of students in the public 
schools has amounted to nearly thiee thousand a year. In the senior high schools 
the enrolment has almost doubled since 1921, and has trebled since that dale 
in the junior high schools. 

It is of course impossible, both under the existing law and under lhc princi- 
ples on which public-school education is founded, to seek to accomplish any 
economy by limiting the number of pupils. Possibly some saving might be ef- 
fected by requiring students who fall below a certain standard of attainment in 
the higher schools to be transferred to sonic other branch of instruction On the 
whole, howcvei, the increased expense due to the increasing number of pupils 
cannot be conliollcd. 
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Neither can ihc situation be met by reducing the number or teachers. There 
is a limit to the size of the clasps which any Letcher can efficiently instruct. OedU 
narily, the school administration has sought to hold to forty-four as such limit, 
and in the opinion of the committee this number is rather too high than too lew. 
Increase in the number of students therefore necessarily requires a correspond- 
ing increase in the number of teachers by whom they are to be instructed. 

If therefore any substantial reduction in the school appropriation has to be 
made, iL will necessarily fall mainly ujkiii salaries. Prior to the cut of 10 per 
cent which was made for ihe current year, the salaries of the leaching force and 
other officials and employees uf the Iward Mere lower in Baltimore City ihun 
in any oilier cily of cqunl or greater size, and were among the lowest of those in 
any city in this country of even half the size. It is ujHm .salaries however that 
any enforced reduction in appropriations must mainly fnll, and the committee 
believe that such salaries are already as low us they should be if the efficiency of 
the schools is to be maintained at nny tiling like its present level. 

And if a reduction should become necessary or inevitable owing to the im- 
possibility of the city's raising adequate revenue to carry on the school* aL the 
level to which they have been brought, ihen ibis committee suggests that any 
such action should be preceded by a general survey of all salaries and other 
expenditures in the different municipal departments, so that the school system 
will not be singled out for drastic reductions, when it is only one of the several 
departments o[ the city administration. 

The work of the citizens’ committal in Baltimore is of importance, 
not only lo Baltimore, but to all the cities of the United SluLes. 
Here is a concrete example of an intelligent method of dealing with 
the educational problems of a city. If representative citizens could 
be induced to canvass in detail the work of their school systems, 
no doubt they would be able in most instances to prevent ihe adop- 
tion of shortsighted policies based on a hick of imdet standing of the 
educational needs of the community. 

A COMPARISON OP THE ACHIEVEMENTS OR PUPILS IN \ 
"PROGRESSIVE 11 AND A "NON -PROGRESSIVE” SCHOOL 

The following statement is quoted from the New York Sun. 

Children who attended the experimental "progressive" classes maintained 
until last year at Public School 41 in Greenwich Village did not du as well in the 
fundamental elementary-school subjects as did a comparable group uf young- 
sters in an ordinary Manhattan school, it was announced by a committee of 
evaluators who had spent ncaily a year examining the accomplishments of (lie 
children. The experimental classes did, however, excel in music. 

Popularly referred to as the Little Ued School House, the experimental 
school was maintained by the Hoard of Education in co-operation with the 
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Public Education Association. It was under the direct supervision of Miss 
Elisabeth Irwin who, in addition to the usual public-school faculty* had several 
instructors provided by the Public Education Association or through volunteer 
help. Other advantages enjoyed by the Little Red School I-Iouse over the tradi- 
tional city school included the use of a summer camp, smaller classes* and fre- 
quent excursions as a supplement to school work. 

The purpose of the experiment was to see whethci informal grading and a 
program of education Lhrongh “activities” could successfully be used in a city 
school system in place of the traditional systematic graded instruction. After 
examining all the data, the evaluation commUtce has concluded that “nothing 
was finally proved or disproved by the experimental classes M 

How this finding is reconciled with the showing of the test scores is not ex- 
plained in the report. However, one of the three committee members explained 
to the Sun that what the committee meant was that due to limitations as to Lime 
and other elements at Public School 41, it would not be fair to pass final judg- 
ment. 

For one thing, the Public School 41 experiment was to have run for four years 
before an evaluation in the fundamental school subjects was made. Actually, 
it ran only three and one-half years, Another drawback was the fact, conceded 
by the evaluation committee, that the original teaching staff at Public School 41 
had not been trained in “progressive” methods, 

In making their evaluation, members of the committee examined the children 
in the fundamental school subjects through standard tests. They tried also to 
compare Lhe two groups in such intangibles as personality. 

In the fundamental school subjects the scores attained by the children in 
several groups of achievement tests present their own testimony. These tests 
were given in the III 11 and the IV A grades, the latter being the highest grade 
in the Public School 41 experiment. The .same tests were given to comparable 
groups of children at Public School 173, Manhattan where the usual school 
methods bad been followed and which was used as a “contiol” school for the 
experiment. 

The scores [given in the accompanying table] in the achievement tests (for 
Grade IV A of each school) show that the schools were on about a level in read- 
ing and language usage but that in the other fundamental subjects Public 
School 4 1 lagged behind Public School 173. The figures refer to the average 
individual score and to the grade score in each school. 

Both gjoups, it will be observed , were at or above the average score for their 
grades This was to be expected, however, as the IQ. 'a of the Luo groups 
showed each to be above the avciagc 

In the field of music appreciation the “piogressivc” methods of Leaching 
were found to produce recognizable advantages Both Miss Alice Coakley, 
special music teacher of the Board of Education, and Piofcssor P W. Dykcnia, 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univeisity* were enthusiastic in repo 1 Ling on the 
achievements of the experimental childicn in this respect 
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In health education, arl.s, crafts, and similar activities, not subject to exact 
measurement the rcpoiLof the evaluators content!, ice If with n description of the 
course followed at Public School n without, huurccr, devoting much space to 
comment. In personality, where again no objective measure could be used, 
both (groups] were found to Ik> al>ouL ccjual. 

The evaluotion committee consisted of I)r. I'aul Klnppcr, dean of the City 
College School of Education, William Jansen, assistant director of research for 
the Hoard of Education, nntl Mrs. Ruth Srhiiiurk. representing the Public 
Education Association. 
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There should he more experimentation along the lines described 
in the preceding paragraphs. It is commonly maintained, of course, 
that in “progressive' education” methods there are inherent certain 
values which are not at present subject to precise quantitative 
measurement. Granted that this may he true, there still remain cer- 
tain measurable things which any elemental y school should accom- 
plish, Whatever the intangible values of “progressive education” 
may be, there should he no uncertainly ns to the effectiveness of 
“progressive” schools in. the teaching of such mailers as vending, 
spelling, and arithmetic. 
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THE ELIMINATION OF ONE GRADE IN TIIE GEORGE PEABODY 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 

The authorities of George Peabody College for Teachers have an- 
nounced a reorganization of their Demonstration School which ef- 
fects a reduction of the period of elementary-school, high-school, and. 
junior-college instruction from fourteen to thirteen years. The fol- 
lowing quotation from the announcement of the college explains the 
reasons for taking this action. 

Following the trend in American education, the extension of the demons! ra- 
tion unit will involve fundamental reorganization to eflfect economy of time and 
expense in the educative process. One phase of this program will be the elimi- 
nation of the equivalent of one grade horn the present elementary- and high- 
school organization, thus accomplishing the work of the picsent Demonstration 
School in eleven years and adding two years of junior-college work. The fact 
that over one-half of the state and local school s} r s terns of the South are on an 
eleven-giadc basis, and have been for many years, furnishes reason for Peabody 
to maintain a demonstration unit on this basis. The experiences of the school 
systems of Dallas, San Antonio, Houston, Birmingham, ICansas City, Washing- 
ton, D.C., and numerous others, have demonstrated that the eleven-grade or- 
ganization is justifiable in Lhc interest of educational and financial economy, 
The annual reports of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondaiy 
Schools for the past thirteen years show conclusively that gmchintes of eleven- 
grade systems succeed ns well in college as graduates of twelve' grade systems. 

Though more effective and compact organization, the elimination of dupli- 
cation and overlapping of work in courses, it is possible, without loss of thor- 
oughness, to accomplish in thirteen years the work formcily requiring fourteen 
years. Thus students can be prepared to enter the junior year in college one 
year eaiiicr. 



A PERSONALITY RATING FORM FOR 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PUPILS 


F.U1.A S. WILLIAMS' 

UlwriUoty Schools. Uuivcrsily o( Chi* uttn 

The function of the school is the guidanc e of childre n in the devel- 
opment of habits and attitudes leading to the socially adjusted per- 
sonality. It therefore becomes the chief task and obligation of edu- 
cators to determine what these altitudes and habits arc and, having 
determined them, to manipulate the whole learning situation in such 
a way that their development shall be brought about. An analysis 
of the outcomes of education in terms of Lhe essential adjustments 
which, must be made in the process of developing the wholesome per- 
sonality is the first step that should be taken toward the realization 
of the goal. 

The term "personality" serves to include a number of varieties of 
traits other than the purely intellectual and to cover the activity of 
the pupil in the various situations of the school. In the literature 
pertaining to personality and character the extent to which various 
traits are generalized has received much attention, Many writers 
argue that trails, such as honesty and industry, are abstractions 
which do not exist as habits and that, since the bails vary from one 
situation to another, they cannot be measured nor rated. Tlu* 
studies concerned with the measurement of certain behavior tenden- 
cies have pointed to the general conclusion that the characteristics 
of a child’s behavior arc closely tied up with the situation which i alls 
it forth and cannot, therefore, be made the basis of generalization 
about what would happen under other circumstances. 

Closely related to this question of the generalization of bails of 
behavior is that of the reliabilities of ratings. A survey of the litera- 
ture on ratings of personality or character trails shows that llit- 
reliabilities of the ratings have been variable and often very low, 
the average reliability coefficient being approximately .55. ’Die fol- 
lowing factors enter into the reliability of the ratings of two judges: 

1 Deceased since l\\c precaution ot V\iis nriicle, 
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the skill of the observer; his attitude toward, and interest in, the 
rating; the sampling of the situations; the number of observations 
made; and the nature of the blank used for the recording of the 
observations. Although reliabilities of ratings of personality traits 
have been found to be low, schools continue to use some type of 
rating sheet for records in order to give to parents and succeeding 
teachers information concerning the various traits of individual 
children. 

For a number of years teachers in the University Elementary 
School of the University of Chicago wrote personality reports of the 
essay type for the pupils in their classes* These reports were pre- 
pared according to the plan of the persons who wrote them, each 
teacher selecting and emphasizing those phases of child behavior 
which he thought were significant. 

With a view to ascertaining the value of this type of report in the 
study of the growth of children in social behavior, the writer read 
carefully the various teachers' reports for many pupils who had at- 
tended tire University Elementary School for a period of years. As 
the reading progressed, it became apparent that different teachers 
stressed varied phases of behavior for the same pupils. Hence, the 
first problem attacked was to determine, from a careful analysis of 
more than a thousand reports for a group of children who had at- 
tended this school for a number of years, beginning with the kinder- 
garten or Grade I, the frequency with which various traits were 
mentioned by the teachers. This problem was studied also with a 
view to finding out the differences in the reports submitted by the 
primary teachers in comparison with those written by the teachers 
of the intermediate grades and special subjects with respect to the 
frequency of mention of (i) separate traits and (2) positive or de- 
sirable, and negative or undesirable, phases of these traits, The re- 
liability of the several reports written for individual pupils during 
the same year of schooling was also considered. 

In the study of frequency of mention of various traits by all 
teachers combined, as well as by the two groups taken separately, 
the invesLigalor read reports written by 23 teachers for 204 pupils 
who had been in attendance at the University Elementary School 
during four to six years, the majority of Lhe group having attended 
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tKc school lor six years. Of the twenty-three teachers, seven taught 
the primary grades and sixteen the intermediate grades and special 
subjects. 

The question concerning the reliability of this form of re]Kiri ltd 
to an intensive analysis of 504 personnel reports of the 72 pupils in 
the two fourth-grade sections for the year lyaq ,to. Reports which 
covered a period of from one to five years and which were written 
for individual pupils by four to ten teachers, with an average of 
seven teachers for each child, were studied with tv view to finding the 
extent of agreement expressed by the various teachers for children 
during the same school year. 

When many of the reports had been read, a list of personality 
traits or characteristics which seemed to include the many terms 
used in describing the children was formulated. These trails were 
then grouped into two general classifications, namely, positive or 
desirable traits and negative or undesirable trails. This classifica- 
tion of terms was made arbitrarily, since individual interpretations 
of words naming general traits vary. A survey of the literature of 
educational psychology reveals many conflicts between authorities 
concerning the meaning of these and similar terms in general use. 
The list of thirty-three trails used in the tabulation of characteris- 
tics, ranked from high to low in the order of their frequency of men- 
tion by all teachers combined, is found in Tabic I. 

No significant variations(as much as three poin Is) exist in the ranks 
given fourteen of the thirty-three trails listed by the primal y-grade 
teachers and the teachers of intermediate grades and special sub- 
jects. These traits are as follows: interest, rale of thinking, inde- 
pendence, attention, self-control or poise, initiative or originality, 
rate of work, courtesy, happiness, attractiveness, clearness of think- 
ing, honesty, seriousness of purpose, and promptness, For the fol- 
lowing eight traits the variations in rank arc slight- - from three to 
five points, inclusive: adjustment to group; neatness; persistence; 
learning ability; quiet, noisy, or talkative behavior; assertiveness; 
tactfulness; and acceptance of criticism. Thus for twenty-two of the 
thirty-three traits there is little difference in Lhe rank order of fre- 
quency of mention by the two groups of teachers. 

A difference of from six to ten points in the rank order of ftc- 
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quency of mention appears for the following six traits: sense of 
responsibility, industry, mental activity, health, aggressiveness, and 
consideration for others. The five traits for which there is a differ- 

TAI3LE I 

Personality Traits Ranked According to Their Frequency 
of Mention m Reports onPutils Made 
dy Two Groups of Teachers 
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cncc of more than Lcn points in lank order Joi the two gioups or 
teachers arc accuracy, co-operation or obedience, study habits, 
muscular co-ordination, and background of information. For eleven 
traits the rank order of the frequency of mention by the primary- 
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grade and intermediate-grade teachers varies from live to sixteen 
points. 

It should be noted that the kindergarten teachers of this school 
have for a number of years used a “Chari for Recording Individual 
Interests and Progress” as a guide in making their reports of chil- 
dren, This chart contains the following traits, which are also includ- 
ed in Lhe list formulated in this study : co-ordination (muscular con- 
trol), health, self-control (emotional stability), initiative, sense of 
responsibility, co-operation (social progress in the development of 
primary social adaptations), obedience, and industry (application - 
conscientious and industrious). The inference might Ihi drawn that 
the inclusion of these eight trails in the kindergarten chart would 
contribute slightly to nn increase in the frequency of mention of the 
same trails in the reports of the primary-grade teachers in compari- 
son with those of the intermediate-grade group, since the classifica- 
tion "primary grades" includes the kindergarten teacher and the six 
teachers of the fust three grades. Moreover, the fact that the kinder- 
garten teacher who wrote the reports for these children also con- 
structed the chart to which reference has been made justifies the 
assumption that she considered these traits among those most sig- 
nificant in the development of the child. 

It is apparent from an analysis of Lhe variation in the rank order 
of these several trails that teachers of the primary grades men- 
tioned the social traits more frequently than did the inlermedialc- 
grade teachers, while the teachers of the latter grades stressed the 
intellectual traits of children to a greater extent than did the pri- 
mary-grade teachers. 

A comparison which was made of the frequencies of mention of 
positive or desirable and negative or undesirable trails of children 
showed that all teachers taken together gave somewhat more fie- 
quent mention to the negative traits of children than to the positive 
traits. Primary teachers, however, more frequently mentioned the 
positive than the negative trails, whereas the intermediate-grade 
and special teachers more often mentioned the negative than the 
positive traits. Positive traits were mentioned for all the pupils 
1,969 times, with a mean frequency of mention per teacher of 85.6. 
Negative traits were mentioned 2,056 times for the same pupils, 
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with a mean frequency of mention per teacher of 89.4. Thus, the 
negative traits were mentioned, on the average, by all teachers of the 
study 3.8 times more than were the positive traits. The primary- 
grade teachers mentioned positive traits an average of 95.86 times 
as contrasted with an average of 72.43 for negative traits, a differ- 
ence of 23.43 in favor of positive traits. The intermediate-grade and 
special teachers mentioned positive traits an averageof 81.13 times, 
while, the average for the negative traits was 96.81, a difference of 
15.68 in favor of the negative traits. 

In his investigation of children’s behavior 1 Wiclonan reported 
that an inclusive inventory of the entire range of conduct disorders 
recognized by parents and teacheis could be obtained only by com- 
bining the judgments of the entire group of teachers, since the re- 
ports submitted by individuals revealed highly specialized responses. 
A perusal of Llie lists of personality traiLs prepared by the teachers 
in Wickman's study shows that they were limited almost entirely to 
the undesirable actions of children and omitted mention of desirable 
things which children fail to do, Few items describing child prob- 
lems which are indicative of social anti emotional adjustments but 
which are not directly disturbing to school routine were included in 
teachers' first reports. The list of significant items submitted by a 
group of psychiatrists, on the other hand, stressed such personal 
problems as shyness, sensitiveness, unsocialness, and unhappiness, 
rather than those traits most frequently enumerated by the teach- 
ers. Furthermore, the manner in which teachers had evaluated the 
problems of child behavior indicated the emphasis placed 011 intel- 
lectual acquisitions rather than on those other factors in the child’s 
social adjustment which play a particularly important part in con- 
duct. After they had their attention called to these personal prob- 
lems of children, however, teachers were able to identify them in a 
large percentage of pupils for whom they had not previously report- 
ed these traits. 

Parallel with the results of Wickman’s study, the data of the pres- 
ent investigation indicate that intellectual trails occupy a place in 
the group receiving highest rank by all teachers Problems which 

1 13 , K, Wiekman, Children's Be/mior and Teachers' Altitudes New York: Com- 
monwcalth Fund, 1928. 
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indicate emotional maladjustment or neurotic tendencies were not 
mentioned so frequently as were the forms of overt, actively trouble- 
some behavior, possibly because the latter arc more objectively ob- 
servable. 

The reports of children’s behavior, when made by different teach- 
ers, each of whom mentioned those trails which he considered most 
significant in the life of the child, were not directly comparable, 
because (as Wickman also discovered) many teachers omitted cer- 
tain items of child behavior which arc symptomatic of educational, 
social, or emotional maladjustment. 

An analysis of the data obtained from the second set of reports, 
which covered the period of from one to five years for the seventy-two 
pupils in the two sections of Grade IV, indicates lhaL teachers more 
frequently expressed agreement on negative than on positive trails 
for these children. A summary of the data, however, reveals little 
agreement on all traits for individual pupils. An estimate of the 
reliability of reports of individual judgments is practically impossi- 
ble for the reason that adequate interpretation cannot lie made of 
data characterized by the frequent omission of significant traits of 
children. Although this type of report may give to the principal uml 
the parent a general notion of a child's reactions to his several teach- 
ers and to the school situations, it is of little value in the study of 
growth in personality, since the same traits are seldom mentioned 
by any two teachers. 

A consideration of the unreliability of the data obtained from 
these reports written in essay form led to the formulation of plans 
for a further Investigation to proceed according to the method of 
directed observation. IL was decided that the attention of all teach- 
ers should be directed to those phases of the child's behavior which 
appear to be significant in liis social, emotional, and educational ad- 
justment. Records of these observations would not only afford a 
more comprehensive picture of the child for the purpose of diagnosis 
than had the former reports but would also provide data for future 
studies of child development. 

The first step in directing the observation of child behavior was 
the selection of the items to be observed. The critical examination 
and evaluation of the traits mentioned by teachers in the cBsay type 
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of personality reports was followed by a survey and an analysis of 
the literature on personality and character, A compilation was then 
made of traits and behavior items appearing in the various inven- 
tories, check lists, rating sheets, and scales for the measurement of 
personality and habits of conduct. 

Members of the Department of Education were consulted with, 
reference to the significance of certain behavior items in the adjust- 
ment of children. Teachers of Lhe University Elementary School met 
to discuss whether they could observe and mark vaiious phases of 
conduct. Certain items for the tentative check list were then select- 
ed arbitrarily. 

After selections had been made, the next step was to determine the 
definition of the items, One of the most potent factors in the unre- 
liability of ratings is ambiguity in meaning of tire terms used to 
describe traits to be observed. While it may be possible to rate a 
general trait, Furfey 1 lias shown that ratings of the analyzed com- 
ponents of a general "trait” become more reliable when the trait is 
broken into a number of specific factois. The inadequacy of the 
ethical trait has been demonstrated sufficiently to justify the con- 
clusion that, if the ratings arc to be reliable, definitions of items 
should be in terms of wlial a person does, The first step in the diag- 
nosis of conduct is that of discovery; therefore, the initial emphasis 
should be on description rather than on interpretation or judgment. 

To describe behavior, however, without at the same time inter- 
preting it is difficult, Nevei tireless, the description should precede 
the interpretation. If teachers can be directed in making precise and 
accurate observations of children’s habits befoie making their inter- 
pretations, judgments of conduct may be made with less possibility 
of error. Judgments should therefore be based on careful observa- 
tions of children’s reactions to their environment in so far as these 
reactions are symptomatic of tlieir deeper-lying needs. It is true 
also that one cannot rely merely on the behaviorisls' method of diag- 
nosing and interpreting behavior, but this method is valuable as a 
first step in the diagnosis, Each item included in the list was there- 
fore defined in terms of child behavior in ordei that the piocess of 

' Paul IlgLnly Furfey, "An Improved Rating Scale Technique," Journal- oj Education- 
al Psycholoffi XVII (January, 45^48. 
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recording observations might not require teachers in make their own 
interpretations. 

When the various items of behavior had been selected ami defined, 
those which seemed to be somewhat related in Ibc thinking of teach- 
ers were grouped together under an arbitrarily chosen general classi- 
fication, such as "attentiveness." The grouping served only as a 
means of organizing the specific items and was not intended to affect 
the interpretation, since the teacher was directed not to the rating 
of the child in the general traits but rather to the marking of the 
specific items of behavior listed under these headings or classifica- 
tions. All mental traits were grouped together, as were also the social 
and the emotional traits or characteristics. 

Following the selection, definition, and grouping of the items lobe 
observed, the question concerning the method of recording the ob- 
servations arose. To know that a child has made a certain response 
to a situation is not sufficient; it is also essential to know how often 
this lypeof response has been made in his various activities. For this 
reason, the method chosen was to record the frequency of the occur- 
rence of a given response over the period of observation, With the 
exception of a few items on which the child's behavior was In In* 
compared with tliuL of the average child of his age group, all mark- 
ings were to be made in Lemis of the frequency of occurrence of the 
response. 

When the method of recording the observations hud been chosen, 
it was necessary to determine the number of divisions or class inter- 
vals to be assigned for the marking. Following a preliminary trial 
of a check list in which only three class intervals were used, it was 
decided that the revised sheet would include for experimental pro- 
poses the following five class intervals*, “never," "rarely, ’’ “oua- 
sionally,” “frequently;’ and “consistently." Each of these terms 
was arbitrarily defined on the introductory page of the repou blank. 
For a very lew items teachers were asked to mark in two intervals 
ohly, these being designated by the lenns “yes" and "no," which 
were to be interpreted as meaning “as a rule" and “not as a rule," 
respectively. For two groups of items pertaining to muscular co- 
ordination and posture, marks were to be assigned in terms of the 
behavior of the average child of the age group. 
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Although any check list or rating sheet may seive as a guide to the 
observation of child behavior and offer an objective scheme of re- 
cording responses, it is nevertheless likely to conceal the unique 
structure of the pattern of an individual’s behavior, For this reason, 
provision was made in this report for a written summary at the 
close. Any unusual behavior of the child could also be mentioned in 
this summary, While such information will of necessity be charac- 
terized by greater subjectivity than that which precedes it, the 
teacher’s geneial impression of the child as lie reacts to the school 
situation may be most helpful in the diagnosis of conduct. 

A preliminary study of Lhe reports submitted for all children in the 
University Elementary School during the year 1930-3 1 led to a revi- 
sion of the first report blank prepared. Those responses which teach- 
ers found themselves unable to observe and those the meaning of 
which they found to be vague were either omitted or changed in the 
revision, The latest rcporL blank, which is still in tentative form dur- 
ing the process of experimentation, follows. 

The Univehsity or Chicago 
The University Elementary School 

JHvPOllT OJ? 1’ItOOXESS IN PUPIL ADJUSTMENT IOJ2'33 
CopyUfiiil, J0J3, by the University of t'lilcagr) 

Name .. .. - ...Grade . — 

Dale g( birth . .. . ... . .. Teacher repelling 

Subject taught - .. .Section — . 

In the following list only those items have been included which may be ob- 
served in the schoohoom and on the playground 

Directions to teachers. — Check only the items for which you believe you lmvc 
sufficient evidence State your criticism of any item at lhe bottom of the page. 

In marking items under headings A to X ... . interpret terms as follows . 
“never/’ at no time or so seldom as to be negligible; “rarely/* seldom, not often, 
infrequently, “occasionally,” sometimes but not habitually, “frequently,” often 
but not quite habitually; “consistently,” almost invariably, habitually. 

In marking items under Y and Z . consider the child's position in a nor- 
mal group of children of his own age and interpret ratings as follows 1 “Low/* 
among the poorest; “faiily low,” between the poorest and the average, “aver- 
age/’ near the middle of the group, “fairly high," between the average and the 
best; “high,” among the best 

In Items I-IV interpret the word J’cs, “as a rule”; the woul Xo, “not as a 
rule.” 
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{September 


frmur ^rwr^lttR* 


Ptra Snowfl' 


Nmr 


Kflirl) 


<kc:a> 


ally 


Ht- 

•lurnily 


<W 

*1*1- 

m\y 


A. Attentiveness: 

1, Attends Lo directions . 

2, Disregards slight diBlmctionB 

3, Listens in an audience aitunllun. ... . 

^ Adheres lo the point tif discussion . . 

B. Menial alertness 

1, Ib wide awake, interested 

2, Rfspomk readily lo questions 

3, Engages in class discussion 

C. Intellectual curiosity: 

i. Does voluntary reading for the purpose ot 

“ng information * - 

auesUons. 

3. Examines new materials 

d, Performs experiments voluntarily 

D. Originality (expressed imagination): 

1. In composition 

а. In art 

3. In construction work 

4. In story- telling 

St In music. , * 

б. In dramatics 

7, In rhythms 

5. In games or play 

E. Foresight: 

I. Has materials ready for work 

F. Industry: 

1. Works on assigned task without wasting 

lime. t 

2. Works on Bclf-lnltlolcd tasks without wast- 
ing lime 

G. Persistence: 

1. Completes tusks without having to be 
urged lo do bo 

H. Accuracy: 

1. Is accurate in work 

I. Carefulness: 

1. Prepares all work with care. 

J. Neatness: 

X , Is neat In work 

2. Is neat in personal appearance 

K. Thrift; 

1. Is economical in use of materials. 

L. Promptness: 

1. Is on time and ready to work 

2 Hands In work on time. 

3. Keeps appointments 

4* Shitta readily (com an activity 
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[ September 


I mar r 


Pith. Sum* 


.V* ri j RftirU 


X. Emotional MaiiCc: 

1. Appears calm. 

2. Exhibits poise , . , 

j. la stimulated by compclUhm 

4. Appears good nnlurcd nr happy 

5. Eeftnins from making exeunt lor hirnncll 
If not, wlmt excused does he offer? 

6. Shows any o! lemlcncicti listed beWw: 

Exhibiting Lemper 1 uni rams 
Fighting in line 
Crying in baffling situations 
Talking excessively 
Being depressed 
Being fearful .. . 

Jf so, of what?.- .. , , 

g) Whining or fretting 

If so, when? 

h) Teasing or bullying. 

When and whom? < - 

i) Disturbing other*. 

If so, how? . 

j) Arguing with nlhera < , 

k) Quarreling wilh others . 

n Being over-sii null iitcd by compel ilii in 

m) Playing alone , 

Shows any of so-called "nervous" luhits 
listed below: 

Sucking thumbs. . . . , . 

Biting nails ; 

Tics (twitching or face, eyes, etc,). 

Enuresis 

Nose-picking 

Lip-biting 

Head -sera telling 

Fainting spells . ,, 

Fleeting attention 


f Ht a 
*i 'fl- 
ail} 


Vtc 


Uw 


(’rWi- 

dsl 

tniPy 


I airly 

hov. 


Avrr 
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Y. Muscular co-ordination: 

1. In drawing 

2. Tn writing 

3. In control of body movements . . 

4. In construe Lion work 

Z, Posture: 

1. In standing 

2. In walking. . . t , , 

3. In silting ] , r ] 
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I, Speech difficulties' 

i, Has speech defect (lisping, stuttering, stam- 
mering, etc) 

If so, describe it 

a. Faults in speed) (inaccurate enunciation; 

faulty articulation, etc.) 

Describe , . . . . . — , , . , 

II Physical defects. 

Name below nny that arc evident < . f — 

nl, lifts this child proved to be a behavior prob- 
lem?, ^ > ‘ ' . 

If so, tell in what respect, give your method of 
treatment, and the success or improvement 
noted; 

First semester, . , , 


Second semester 


IV, Handedness (if ambidextrous, cheek boLli col- 
umns); 

1. In writing 

2, In other activities , . . 


3, Have attempts been made to change the 
child from the use of the left hand to that 

of the right? , 

If so,, when, by whom, and with what sue- 
cess?, . ... 

Have any difficulties of adjustment been 
noted? , . 

V Additional information, genera! estimate of pu- 
pil's ability, speed of learning, attitude, achieve- 
ment, or improvement thus far 
First semester 


Second semester 





BOARDS OF EDUCATION HAVE A l'RAC'E 

l'KKL) J-.MlKLUAKliT 
Univcnily of Minncwiio 


Complete centralization of responsibility for munidpal affairs in 
the hands of the mayor or one central body followed an evolutionary 
process that had its beginning in complete decentralization of the 
municipal services. Studies of these changes led students of political 
science to advocate the theory that all the tax-supported local serv- 
ices in cities coulcl be administered more efficiently, effectively, and 
economically by doing away with all local lay boards of control. In 
many treatises on political science, boards of education are included 
among the so-called "antiquated left-overs" of an earlier period in 
governmental evolution. For a number of years the New York Stale 
Conference of Mayors and Other Municipal Officials lias advocated 
legislation that would abolish city school boards and make the su- 
perintendent of schools in each city directly responsible to the 
mayor's office. 

It is not necessary to present here the arguments thaL have led 
educators in the past to lake a definite stand against the principle 
advocated by those who would abolish Ihc boards of education or 
against those who hold to the theory that the schools should be made 
a branch of city government. In one or two cities in the United 
States there are no school boards, and these situations have con- 
tributed nothing, either in the way of efficiency or in the mailer of 
economy, to show that school men have erred in their contention 
that the farther removed the school control can be from the city 
management, the safer will be local public education. 

In a recent article, "The Place of the Board of KducnlUm,” this 
issue is raised for the first time by an outstanding educator. This 
statement presents no new evidence or facts, nor is a new theory 
expounded, the author concluding that "the appointment of the 
expert superintendent may safely be left to lire mayor”' and, in 

' Charles H. Judd, "The Place of Ihc Hoard of Education," Memcnhiry Srhool 
Journal, XXX 1 U (Match, 1933), 501, 
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another place, that ‘'we could very advantageously dispense with 
boards of education," 1 Although the first statement refers specifi- 
cally to Chicago, the reader is led to believe that the author thinks 
the plan should be applied to all cities. 

It is believed that a summary of the published expressions of 
school executives on this problem would bring foith an overwhelm- 
ing "no" to the proposal If the educational literature in the field 
supplies any evidence, then there has been little change in sentiment 
among those responsible for public schools since Frasier’s study 
made in 1921 , 2 in which it was found that school officials cherished 
the good fortune which completely freed them from municipal con- 
trol, There are those who would hold that school men are motivated 
by self-interest when they insist that the schools be separated as 
completely as possible from city jurisdiction, It may also be held 
that educators aie poor judges of the advantages which may accrue 
when the schools arc made merely another department of the city 
government. It seems hardly necessary to state that the experience 
in the whole country for over a half-century accumulatively indi- 
cates that any control of schools by mayors or other city officials 
tends to be detrimental to education and not necessarily conducive 
to greater economy, 3 

Since public opinion has had no influence on the mayors when 
school-board members were to be chosen, are there any grounds on 
which one may assume that mayors of the type elected in Chicago 
would be swayed by public opinion to select qualified superintend- 
ents? Would any mayor of recent years in Chicago have missed the 
political advantage which would have been gained through the direct 
appointment of the superintendent? 

In the plan proposed would the business manager of the schools 
likewise be selected by the mayor? Would the school attorney be 
continued 01 would the city attorney frame the school law for legis- 

1 "Points of View Presented/' The Citizens Conference on the Crisis m Education' 
Report of the Agenda Committee, p 22, Washington American Council on Education, 

ms- 

3 Ocoigc W- Frasier, The Control oj City School Gmrimcnl Milwaukee, Wisconsin*. 
Bruce Publishing Co„ 1922, 

3 "The City Manager Plan and School Administration/’ Editorial in A mrhan School 
Board Journal > LXIU (September, 1926), 68, 
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lativc action ami then interpret the law when (liiliuiltiis arose be- 
tween the superintendent and the mayor? Conditions are almost 
intolerable in Chicago schools as things now stand, with the school 
attorney an independent executive author of school law and inter- 
preter of school law. In the plan proposed where would the econ- 
omies be effected? Who would have courage lo root nut the 
"racket" In the operation, maintenance, and construction of school 
buildings? What chance would an ap[toinlcd superintendent have 
in Chicago in opposition lo the mayor and his henchmen? Who 
would guarantee that the educational affairs would not follow a 
path similar to that on which the business affairs of the city have 
been sliding for these many years? Could it not lx* possible that the 
school board in Chicago, through the few honorable men and women 
holding office, has helped the superintendent and his associates in 
protecting the schools from complete political control? Could it not 
be possible that, if recent mayors hail had the apjvoinlive ) lower, the 
public schools would have been more shamefully mismanaged than 
they have been under the present system? 

A number of years ago students of educational administration 
believed that in large cities the schools would best he served by al- 
lowing the mayors Lo select the school-board members. Tl was then 
held that public opinion would force the mayors lo choose outstand- 
ing men and women for this most imporlnnl public duly. The evi- 
dence on record is disappointing. If mayors are unable to selct t with 
discretion and discrimination those who arc to serve ns school-board 
members, how can one expect them lo choose well when the super- 
intendent is to be employed? 

Students of municipal government who advocate the centralized 
control of schools and other tax-supported services have been reluc- 
tant to admit that public education is a distinctive stale function 
performed locally by a method entirely different from the method in 
which other public services are rendered. It seems quite contradic- 
tory to hold, on the one hand, that education is a stale function and 
to be willing to admit, on the other, that the only solution of school 
problems is to intrust the schools to the local political winds which 
elect the mayor. 

Onemustnol overlook the fact that slate responsibility for public 
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education has evolved rather slowly, Indeed, the tardy recognition 
on the part of the states of their responsibilities for public education, 
as expressed in their constitutions, made it possible for progressive 
and rapidly growing cities to secure special charters with broad pow- 
ers, including specified authority over the local schools. That these 
delegations of authority were mistakes was realized too late, and now 
the mistakes are corrected with great difficulty. These mistakes, 
when made in certain states, were soon copied by other states, since 
there did not exist in earlier days a leadership fully appreciating the 
ultimate consequences of the special city charters and the evils that 
were to result from giving city officials responsibility over the 
schools. 

The issues involved in the administration of schools in large cilies 
are most baffling indeed. It is only a defeatist philosophy which 
would warrant the theory that steps in the direction of a solution of 
the problem would be made by pushing the schools more deeply into 
the municipal mess. It is difficult to understand how greater econ- 
omy could be fostered by having no school board and by having the 
mayor or city manager select the superintendent. If politics are bad 
in the city and if the city as a whole is extravagantly managed, how 
could a professionally qualified superintendent resist the city-hall 
pressure for patronage or the pressures that would lead to anything 
but economy? If a city manager interested in economy brings pres- 
sure on the appointed superintendent, how is the latter to resist al- 
though as a professional leader he recognizes the consequences of the 
proposal on the schools? No doubt the answer is, 'Appeal to the 
people.” Where would such an appeal be accepted today, and what 
chance would the superintendent have? Conditions are bad enough 
with the school board standing as a buffer between the public and the 
superintendent, between the city hall and the professional executive 
in charge of the schools. It may be contended that laws protecting 
the superintendent from such pressures could be framed- Why are 
we unable to secure such legislation under the present order? 

If there is any hope of solving Llie school problem in large cities 
and if public education is to continue as a state function, then the 
way ouL would be in a direction that will more and more completely 
free the public schools from city- government control, We have yet 
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to try in these large cities the plan of electing the school board on a 
elate when the atmosphere is free from national, state, and local 
civil issues. This possibility has been discussed again and again and 
fails only if democracy is a failure. 

There is a place for the legislative lward in the management of any 
enterprise the operation of which requires highly qualified profes- 
sional leadership and direction. This fact is recognized in private 
enterprises of all kinds- even in the management of universities. 
It would appear, at least in the present stage of democratic society, 
Lo he poor judgment to assume tlml even a private enterprise can be 
operated effectively by having the chief executive directly responsible 
to the stockholders. The board serves as a balance wheel, ns a buffer, 
and as a non-professional body to lest out the practicability of the 
program advocated by the professional executive and his staff. 
Under this plan of management, one will grant, many failures and suc- 
cesses have been recorded. Frequently the failures have been flue to 
the errors, incompetence, and unscnipulnusness of the executive; 
often the failures must be charged against the board of directors. As 
the relation between the board and lire executive becomes more 
clearly defined, ns the training and the competent, e of the executive 
reach higher levels, and as the ethical standards of management im- 
prove, serious blunders become less frequent and the fundamental 
principles of organization have a clmnee lo prove their worth. 

In public education the functions of the school hoard haw been 
slowly evolving. Rapid changes have been made in rercnl years 
since superintendents have become better qualified to perform the 
executive tasks of their office. For obvious reasons, the proper rela- 
tion between the board and the executive has not evolved as rapidly 
in public enterprises as in private enterprises. Yet some persons 
bold that, it it were possible to modify the school law at tin* present 
time, our knowledge is adequate to set up a legal organization in 
which the school board and the executive could work together in such 
away as to correct most of the limitations of the present organization. 

It is a mistake to assume that a superintendent of schools directly 
responsible to the people or to the mayor could happily and freely 
perform his tasks. Superintendents err, and frequently school boards 
have acted as buffers to protect the schools from the errors made ot 
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to protect the superintendent from the consequences of his early 
blundeis, which he may have made through lack of experience and 
professional competence, It is a great help for the superintendent to 
have a lay group of citizens, crude as the body may be, to test out 
tbe educational program devised by his associates and approved by 
him before he is ready to launch it in the community. 

To hold that Lire mayor should select the superintendent of schools 
would be a long step in establishing the principle that governors 
should select the slate commissioners of education, slate superin- 
tendents of schools, the presidents of state universities, and the 
heads of other state educational and social institutions. In some 
slates the governor chooses the superintendent of public instruction, 
but these states have tried again and again to place a state board of 
education between the governor and the state’s educational leader . 1 

It will be agreed that governmental organization cannot remain 
static and that modifications in the plans of managing schools, as 
well as in the operation of civil and state affairs, must he such as will 
produce in the future public services more efficient and consistent 
with funds available. If schools are "intrinsically state institu- 
tions” and if "education in its very nature is not a municipal func- 
tion ,” 2 it is difficult to understand how an improved organization 
and administration of schools can be contemplated by placing the 
schools more completely under the domination of the city govern- 
ment. How can one expect to fonnulate and pass legislation that 
would, on the one hand, give the mayor power of selection and, on the 
other, assure to tbe superintendent complete responsibility for the 
administration of the schools? How can law free the superintendent 
of schools from the person who appoints him to office or fiom the 
municipal body that has the final approval of the budget? There is 
now sufficient precedent in the history of city government and 
schools to indicate the undesirable outcomes of a situation in which 
the superintendent of schools is directly responsible to the mayoi. 

1 During recent legislative sessions it lias been fortunate indeed that ilie governors 
in some suites have not lmd the power to appoint the stale commissioners of education 
or the presidents of the state educational, institutions. 

1 * 'Should Hoards of Education Be Abolished?" KdiLoml in KJc m eufarySt hoof four- 
ml , XXXIir (March, 1933), 482 
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Many tests in school subjects arc designed to suit ihe nerds ol the 
supervising officer, lie wishes to know what results his nrganiwlion 
is securing, and he therefore favors a test which dcHriUcs achieve- 
ment in terms of grades. Other tests are designed in suit the pur- 
poses of the psychologist. Ilis desire is to dissect the* skills and the 
kinds of knowledge taught in the schools, and he develops tests to 
serve his purpose. True, he docs much of Iris work in the lalvnratory, 
but he then evolves from his laboratory work tests for use in the 
schoolroom. Many tests made from these two points of view are now 
available, but somehow these tests have not revolutionized school 
•work as it was imagined they would. The general test devised for the 
supervisor tends to allow lead vers of high-scoring classes to become 
complacent, while teachers of low-scoring classes arc driven to do 
still more strenuously yet blindly exactly the kind of thing that they 
have been doing. Many o[ the carefully devised tests of the psy- 
chologist seem to the teacher rather "impractical”; that is, they do 
not seem to fit into the possibilities of classroom work as it must he 
carried on in the average school. 

If testing is to function in the schools as iL should, tests construct- 
ed rather definitely from the teacher's point of view are needed. 
These tests will diflcr from many of the present tests in a number of 
respects. For one thing, they will differ in price. Present tests are 
put out in forms which are too expensive, pay royalties whiili are 
too high, and are distributed by methods which are loo rosily to 
make it possible for teachers to use tests freely. The teat hers are 
forced to produce test material of their own by means of the mimeo- 
graph or the hectograph. The cost of tests made for leaeheis will 
have to be almost as low as the cost of these home-made tests. Tests' 
will have to be produced in such quantity and distributed in such 
volume that they can be priced at not much more limn llu* cost ol 
the paper on which they are printed (and it can be very cheap palter) 
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Other characteristics of tests made for teachers are more impor- 
tant than cost. The chief of these are indicated in the statement 
that a test must test (i) some, specific thing (2) which can be- taught and 
(3) which should be taught (4) in a particular grade. That is, the test 
made for the teacher must show the child's standing in some particu- 
lar knowledge or skill; the teacher must be able to teach that particu- 
lar knowledge or skill; and the particular knowledge or skill must 
be a legitimate part of the educational program at a certain grade 
level. In contrast, (1) many present tests measure indefinite com- 
binations of knowledges or skills, (2) Some test abilities that cannot 
be taught. These tests are nevertheless useful at times, as in the 
case of intelligence tests, when the abilities aid or hinder learning. 
(3) Many present tests measure skills which arc not proper leaching 
objectives. (4) Finally, present tests usually cover a wide range of 
grades, and the result is that the individual teacher can secure little 
help from the small section of such a lest really suited to her own 
group of children. 

Let us now apply these principles to the teaching of reading. Is 
the teacher of reading actually aided in her work by the tests of 
reading now available? Are the present tests tcachcr-tcsts according 
to the requirements just laid down? To answer these questions, let 
us ascertain the specific things which the teacher of reading can and 
ought to leach in certain grades and then determine whether tests 
are available which measure exactly those tilings in a way that will 
help teaching. One by one, specific purposes of the teacher of read- 
ing will be discussed. 

1. The teacher can leach meanings of words. From the start the 
child must know the meanings of the words before he can read them 
In Grade I piogrcss is so slow that the teachei can teach the meanings 
of any unfamiliar words encountered. Likewise, the primary reading 
books are so carefully made that words of unfamiliar meanings do 
not often appear. As soon as independent reading is possible, the 
vocabulary broadens immensely. The child takes up books from the 
reading table. He aLtcmpts to read the newspaper. He tries to read 
magazines. At once the child wiLh a small vocabulary is handi- 
capped, He pronounces, but there is no meaning. He docs 110L find 
any interest in the reading. He develops an antagonism toward the 
meaningless process. 
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Meanings of words enn be taught and arc Uiughl tnn.sianlly in 
school. Which words need leaching, and which children need lo be 
taught these words? Here is the held of the £nniol :onilniltiry icsl. 
At present there is no adequate test in this lield for the elementary 
school. Even in the case of a test giving a hundred items, the chil- 
dren of any particular grade will find the greater part of the lest en- 
tirely too easy or entirely too diflicull for them. Therefore, existing 
tests give only slight samplings of the vocabulary at any particular 
grade level, and there is entirely loo much likdiluxMl that the scores 
of individual children will he governed by chance. The need for 
efficient vocabulary-testing is at present Idled by llu: speller when 
the teacher is careful to determine whether the meanings of the 
spelling words are familiar to the children. Perhaps vocabulary tests 
could be based on the speller, ami in each grade the children’s knowl- 
edge of the vocabulary for that grade could be tested. The teacher 
would then know just what vocabulary lo teach. Still more direct 
help lo the teaching of reading would result if tests were constructed 
which would test the children’s knowledge of the dillu ult words con- 
tained in the reading books used by the children. Such tests could 
be based on textbooks in reading, arithmetic, geography, or any 
other subject. At any rate, it is clear that vocabulary is needed for 
reading, that vocabulary can he taught, and that the teacher needs 
a vocabulary Lest prepared with her special purjwses in mind. 

2. The teacher can teach si^hl worth. Reading must begin with the 
learning of sight words. L)o the children learn these words ,- t The 
teacher should know whether they do or not because a child i annul 
go on to a new set of words if the old words are still new Lo him when 
he meets them. In fact, piogress into the first reader should never 
be permitted until the basic sigliL words of the primer are known. 
Otherwise, there will not be progress but only greater and greater 
confusion and discouragement. Many teachers assume that they 
can tell how thoroughly the children know the sight words, but they 
iail to realize how greatly children can deceive them by memorizing 
stories and by guessing from the context. A test, however, cannot he 
deceived. 

After Grade I the teaching of sight words is not emphasized be- 
cause the larger number oi words makes it impossible that they bi 
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learned by this method and because the similarity of the words 
makes it difficult for them to be distinguished by typical sight meth- 
ods. Therefore, the need for a lest of sight words occurs primarily in 
Grade I. Several such tests now exist, but they are not adapted to 
use with any particular group of children. Each group of children 
studies a particular book with its own vocabulary, The group 
should, then, be tested on the vocabulary studied, but any standard 
tesl fulfils this requirement only in part because only a small group 
of words given in the test occur in the primer studied . Therefore, the 
local school must make its own tesL of sight words based on its own 
primer unless the publishers will bring out such tests for individual 
books. The teacher must have a test that fits her work, No other 
kind will help her greatly. 

3. The Icachcr can leach the sounding-out of new words. Before in- 
dependent reading is possible, the children must have a means of 
sounding out words that cannoL be recognized by sight. A teacher 
can Leach children how to sound new words. She therefore needs a 
test to indicate how a child tries to sound new words and how well 
he succeeds in doing so. For this purpose the teacher now has word- 
prommcialiou tests but none thal entirely suits her needs. Most of 
the present Lests are general word-pronunciation tests which include 
words of all kinds containing all combinations of letters. In using 
such a test, the teacher must note the methods of attack, used on the 
different kinds of words, record the kinds of mistakes made, and 
then analyze the results. By such analysis she finds that the tesLs 
contain loo many words of some kinds, too few of other kinds, and 
no words at all requiring certain methods of attack. If a word-pro- 
nouircing test were made from the teacher’s point of view, the test 
would try the child out systematically on the various methods of at- 
tack and the various combinations of letters contained in words, 
thereby giving definite diagnostic results. 1 That is, the test would 

‘ The Iota WohI Test by Mai ion Monroe apptoximates Uicsc requirements, but the 
kinds of worth used me so selected and so arranged as to make the meaning of the re- 
sults uncertain See Marion Manioc, Children Who Cannot Read Chicago - University of 
Chicago Press, 1932 The Phonetic Abilities Test in OaLes’n Diagnostic Tests m Read- 
ing is diagnostic but uses wind parts or mllfiunl syllables and Unis tests something 
which is not actually taught in school. Sec Arthur L Gnles, The Improvement oj Rant- 
ing , New Yoik r Macmillan Co,, 1927. 
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clearly indicate to the teacher whether the child knows that a final 
silent e makes the preceding vowel long, that an u followed by r has 
a particular sound, and so on. If the test told such definite facts, the 
teacher would know the exact kind of teaching which each child 
needed. Definite teaching brings results, and the test must help the 
teacher in such teaching. Word-pronouncing tests made distinctly 
from the teaching point of view are still lacking. Meantime, the 
teacher must do the best she can with the word-pronnuni ing tests 
now available, 

4. The teacher can leach jluenl readmit for story com prehension. The 
teacher wishes to know whether the child is prepared to do recrea- 
tional reading outside of school and for what kind of reading he is 
prepared. The rending matter used for this purpose will not be diffi- 
cult, since the child will choose easy material, but such reading re- 
quires fluent recognition of words because fast reading is necessary 
to prevent the flagging of interest. Is the child able to read with 
fluent recognition? If not, the Leather can encourage the ihoicc of 
easy, fascinating books for home reading. She can enlist the aid of 
parents. She will not have to stress understanding, .since the stoiy 
will do that, but she will endeavor to maintain this essential out-of- 
school practice in rapid word recognition. 

How much skill in this type of reading does the child have? It is 
most important that the teacher have a definite measure because 
she must recommend Ihc books that are suitable to the child's 
ability. Therefore, the teacher needs a test of speed of easy reading. 
Scarcely any tests of this type arc now published. Practically all 
reading tests now available give directions which slow the child up, 
make him try to remember, or use kinds of reading which are not 
typical of the kind used in the children's room of Lhe library when 
the child is picking out or going through a hook. As a result, most 
teachers test this kind of reading by liming the children as they read 
aselection from their reader. This method, though crude, is generally 
effective. It may be the only possible method, since any other kind 
of test is unlikely, unless very carefully managed, to cause the child 
to uso the same methods used in fluent reading for story comprehen- 
sion. 

Any tests of speed of easy reading should be prepared for parlieu- 
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lar grade levels. The reading matter would have to be easy for the 
children blit not too easy. That is, an average sixth-grade child 
could not be tested on a seventh-grade test because the test would be 
too hard for him. ITe could perhaps be tested on a fifth-grade test, 
but a fourth-grade test would not show the extent of his real ability, 
It is tins adjustment to grade levels which renders piactical and 
sound the test on a pari of the reader, and it is lack of this grade 
adjustment which helps make most of the present published tests 
useless for the teacher's purpose, 

5. A teacher can leach careful reading for meaning . IL is important 
for a teacher to know whether a child is a “careless reader,” If he is, 
the teacher can require careful reading from the pupil. She can 
question him on his reading to make sure that he is getting the mean- 
ing, She can seek to establish the habit of understanding what is 
read instead of just running over the words. What the teacher 
needs, therefore, is a test of reading for thought, There are, however, 
many degrees of the ability of reading for thought, since the thought 
units vary greatly in complexity. The simplest degree is the reading 
of sentences, and this ability is the most important because all the 
others depend on it. Therefore a sentence-reading test is fundamen- 
tal, Such tests are available, but not all indicate whether the child 
is a “careful reader,” Some of these tests are chiefly vocabulary 
tests, since the problem is to understand the difficult words used in 
the sentences. Some do not require careful reading so much as fast 
reading, since they are made up of easy sentences to be clashed off 
under pressure. The most successful of the piesent sentence-reading 
tests, from the teacher’s point of view, are tests giving directions, 
each sentence telling the child something to do in such a way that he 
cannot do the right thing, except by chance, unless he understands 
all the word relationships in the sentence. This sort of thing is what 
the teacher needs because it indicates to her exactly the kind of 
instruction required for those making low scores. 

6. A teacher can teach how to study. A furlher aspect of careful 
reading needing special attention Iiom the teacher is learning to 
study. “To study” in school means to attack paragraphs or longer 
sections of reading mailer and to get from them needed ideas. On 
this kind of study depends success in many school subjects, There- 
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fore, llic teacher needs a lest which will tell how much study ability 
each child possesses. Then she will know which children need help 
in this special type of reading. 

It is true that study tests now exist. In fact, there are more study 
tests than reading tests of any other kind. Unfortunately, however, 
most of these study tests are based on the old idea of study. In the 
old-tashioncci school “study" meant learning by heart everything 
in the textbook. The child was assigned a section and "studied” it; 
that is, he memorized it. The teacher then tested the results of his 
studying by asking questions. The more “searching" these questions 
were, the better; that is, the more details asked for, the heller ques- 
tions they were supposed to be, A modem test which proposes 
detailed questions to be answered after the reading of a given 
paragraph is constructed on the assumption that "study” means 
remembering everything read. Most of the tests of paragraph-read- 
ing are of this kind, notwithstanding the fact that the modern teach- 
er docs not assign lessons of that type and does not expect that kind 
of study. For this reason, no lest based on study as remembering is 
useful from the modem teacher's point of view. 

The modem teacher expects a pupil to study with a purpose, and 
modern textbooks are wriLlcn with that end in view. The purpose 
may be to find out the important information in the section read or 
to find the main points made by the author. These purposes are 
assumed to be the objects of Lho. reading unless oilier guiding ques- 
tions arc given before the reading is done. Sometimes, it is true, a 
modem textbook gives questions after the reading matter, but it is 
not supposed that the children will answer these questions from 
memory. Instead, the child is instructed liisl to read the matciial 
for a general impression, then to read the questions, and then to go 
back over the text to find the answers. “Remembering everything” 
is not the typical method of study expected from children today. 

The existing study tests can only be used in classes where “leading 
with a purpose” is clone by instructing the children to read the ques- 
tions first and then to read the paragraphs. The test then measures 
what the teacher wants to Lcacli in so far as Lhc questions are tin- 
kind given children lo direct llioir school study. The present study 
Lests can be divided, roughly, into those that ask for the main point 
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and those that ask lor details, Each kind, if given as suggested, 
may suit some of the teacher's needs for measures of the children's 
ability in particular kinds of study Some children will be deficient 
and need help in one kind, and some children in the other. Since 
teaching the children to find the main point of a selection is quite a 
different thing from teaching them to locate details, the teacher 
needs to know which kind of instruction is required. 

New study tests, built from the teacher's point of view, will have 
the same purposes as the study leading now given the children and 
will use material such as the children are asked to study in school 
The new tests will therefore use paragraphs very like those found in 
textbooks. Present study tests, unfortunately, give material that is 
appropriate chiefly for recreation reading, such as stories or artistic 
descriptions. The teacher wishes to test study ability in attacking 
typical study material, and such material should be used in the 
tests, 

SUMMARY 

The needs of the teacher of reading will guide the most advanta- 
geous use of present reading tests in the schools, These needs of the 
teacher may also guide other test-makers to prepare reading tests 
that (i) will test some specific thing (2) which can be taught and 
(3) which should be taught (4) in a particular grade. Because teach' 
ers can and should teach (1) meanings of words, (2) recognition of 
sight words, (3) the sounding of new words, (4) fluent reading for 
story comprehension, (5) careful leading for meaning, and (G) how 
to study, tests for these abilities at particular giade levels are 
needed. Given these tests, the teacher will gladly use them, and the 
children will greatly pioht from their use. 



TWO TESTS VERSUS THREE TESTS WEEKTA' 

IN TEACHING SPELLING 

ARTHUR I. GATES AN» CHESTER C. REN NETT 
Teachers Collttfe, Columbia Utiivcmily 

The general nalure and the imrjHisea of this investigation arc in- 
dicated in the following instructions given to the teachers in mimeo- 
graphed form, 

This js an experiment to compare two methods of leaching spelling. '] hey arc 
modifications of the pretest method. Certain cIams will use three tesla of the 
words being studied cadi week. Olliers w ill use two tests. Wc a*k you to lottow 
directions in order that the general conditions under which the two methods 
are used will be comparable. Do not give spelling any more care and attention 
than it ordinarily merits This is not an attempt to check up un jour |H?rsonal 
ability as n. teacher, 

Initial Tfst 

1. On October 15 a test of eighty words selected from llm.se to be studied in 
your halt-grade this term w III be given to your elm A lint of some of the words 
in this test will be given you. The other words arc given to , . You will 
give your list to your class, Lhen exchange with the other lca< her nr leathers 
named, and repeat yourlist in the other class or chimeB. The children may write 
the words all in one list. In giving the Lcst l pronounce t\ word, use it in a sen- 
tence, and pronounce it again. Try to use the same sentence each lime. 

2. Grade the children's papers, exchange with some other leat her and cheek, 
and record the children’s names and the number of words correctly a| wiled by 
each. Head each record sheet with your name, class, ami school, and the date 
of the test. In entering the children’s names and scores, use only the left-hand 
half of the sheet. 

3. Turn in the record sheets niul the lists of test words to your assistant prin- 
cipal. 

Experimental Procedure— Two-Tt-sr Mktimju 

In your teaching of spelling two days of the week arc to be used (or testing 
and three for study. 

Monday . — The word assignment for Lhc week is to be taken up orally w it li the 
pupils, Do not call attention Lo the spelling of the words in any wav until the 
regular spelling period. Have the pupils individually or ns a claim prmnmmo 
each word after the teacher, enunciating each syllable distinctly. The teacher 
should question on the meaning of any word which she thinks difficult or un- 
known. Pay special attention to homonyms if any occur. The purpose of this 
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is to insure correct pronunciation and meaning. Bo no tiling else; no study, no 
talking about correct spelling, difficulty, etc. Then dictate the words for the 
week aa a test. Pronounce each word once, Sentences should not be necessary. 
Allow no alterations of the first spelling. 

Check over what has been written. Note the words most often misspelled and 
the poorer spellers. Go over the words and have each error coirectcd before the 
period ends, 

Tuesday . — Have individual study of words missed' on Monday, using some 
such plan ns the following. Require pupils to pronounce words carefully, dis- 
tinctly enunciating each syllable, and looking closely at each syllable as it is said. 
With closed eyes try to see the word, syllabic by syllable, as it is pronounced in 
a whisper. Try to recall how the word looked, and at the same time say the let- 
ters. Spell by syllables. Open eyes, and took at the word, If an ei ror has been 
made, this study should be carefully repeated. When pupil is sure he has learned 
the word, he should write it and compare. If he makes an error, the study 
should be repeated from the beginning. The word should be written correctly 
three times, checking each time to see that it is right. 

The teacher should closely supervise the pupils' study to insure that pupils 
work aggressively and that proper methods of learning are being used, She 
should utilize this opportunity to investigate the study methods of children who 
have shown unsatisfactory results in the final test of the preceding week and to 
correct wrong habits where such are found to have developed. 

When a ward has been missed by a majority of the pupils, it would be well for 
the clns3 to take up the study of it together. The teacher should pronounce the 
word, use it in a sentence, give synonyms, and write it Have the class pro- 
nounce it, emphasizing syllabication. Call attention to the difficult parts of the 
word, and use whatever techniques are suggested by the nature of the word. 
Have children write the word, check with blackboard, then cover it with hand 
and write it again. 

Wednesday and Thursday . — The above or similar study procedures arc to be 
used on these two days, There is io be no written tesl between Monday and Friday, 

Friday . — Repeal the Monday test, and test on review words, This should 
provide an index for finding inferior learning habits among the children, Pay par- 
ticular attention during the following week to poor spellers on the Friday test. 

Review , — Words found to be difficult should be- carried over for review study 
the following week. 

Graph . — It is very desirable that you devise a graphic way Gf presenting be- 
fore the class its progress from Monday to Friday and fro?n week to week. 

Home study . — There is Lo be no home study assigned under either method. 
Simply say nothing about it. 

Time . — Allow twenty minutes for each lesson. If some children really do not 
need as much time as this, let them do other things, hut allow this time to any 
who can use it. Do not run over twenty minutes. 

Consult with the other teachers in your half-grade lo be sure that all classes 
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arc studying the same words each week. Continue this prmedure until you re- 
ceive further instructions in January, 

T11RKE-TKST Ml. THOU 

Jn the three-test method three days of the week were used (or 
testing and two da-ys for study. The directions to the teachers for the 
work to be done on Monday and Tuesday were the same as those 
for the two-test method. The instructions for the remainder of the 
week were as follows: 

Wednesday - — Always repent the Monday lost on Wednesday, checking as be- 
fore lo locate the hard words and the ]ax»rcr siwllcrs. 

Thursday . — Use as suggested for Tuesday above will! ajtcdal study on the 
words missed on the Wednesday lest. 

Friday , — Repeat the Monday test and lest on review nurds. This should 
provide nn index for finding inferior learning habits among the children. I'ay par- 
ticular attention during the following week lo poor siwllcrs on the Friday test. 

The instructions concerning review, etc., were llu: same as those 
given the teachers in the two-test method. 

PROCEDURE AND RKSUI.TS 

The experiment was begun early in October, ly^i, and concluded 
on January 22, 1932, in Public School 165, New York City. 1 Thirty 
classes, comprising 1,078 pupils from tirade II A lo VI 1 ), inclusive, 
served as subjects in the study. 

The eighty-word test mentioned was given at the beginning and 
at the end of the study. On the basis of the initial scores the pupils 
in each half-grade were malched so as lo form groups of identical 
distribution in initial ability. This procedure, of course, consider- 
ably reduced the number of eases actually used, inasmuch as all 
pupils in cither group whose initial scores in spelling could not be 
matched with those of members of Lhc other group were eliminated. 

The difference between the initial and the final scores gave a 
measure of the degree to which the pupils learned the words actually 
taught during the term. The Modem School Achievement 'Pest in 
Spelling, which consists of words commonly taught at all levels from 
Grade II to VIII, inclusive, and which therefore in these groups pri- 
marily tested ability to spell untaught words from higher levels, was 
given at the conclusion of the experiment. The results are given in 
Table I, 

1 The waters arc greatly Indebted to the principal, Mr. Jacob Theobald, and to llw 
teachers of Public School its [or competent and chcetfui co-operation. 
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TABLE I 


Scoees ON Initial and Final Tests and Scores on modern School 
Achievement Test in Spelling Mate by Pupils in Grades IT A- VI B 
Instructed by Use of Two Tests and Three Tests Weekly 


Or iuic 

Initial 

Score 

Final 

Score 

Gem 

Score on 
Modern 
School 

Ach it ve- 
in cal 

Teat 

II A (29 pupils) 





Two- test , , 

iG ) 

67 3 

50 6 

5 9 

Three-teat 

16 7 

60 I 

43 4 

5 7 

Difference . 

0 0 

7 2 

7 2 

0 2 

Standard deviation 

, . * 

3-9 

. 

0 2 

II B (15 pupils): 





Two-test . . . 

9 3 

74 7 

65 4 

1 6 6 

Three-teat 

1 9 3 

32 2 

22 9 

4 5 

Difference . 

0 0 

42 5 

42 S 

2 r 

Standard deviation 


6 B 


I 4 

III A (34 pupils): 

1 




Two- Lest - . 

28 0 

58-6 

2g 7 

18 6 

Three-test, 

28 g 

58 0 

2 9 1 

13 2 

Difference . 

0 0 1 

0 6 

0 6 

3 4 

Standard deviation 


4 4 

.1 

1 2 

HID (21 pupils) 1 





Two-test, 

44 * 1 

77-7 

32 9 

H-i 

Three- test. . , 

44 & 

.1 

68. 9 1 

24 1 

22 s 

Difference 

0 0 

8 8 1 

8 8 

8 () 

Standard deviation 


4 8 


2 7 

IV A (34 pupils ) 1 





Two-test, 

31 3 

5 ®- 3 

27 0 

20 4 

Three-teal 

3 i 3 

52 0 

20 7 

24 5 

Difference 

0 0 

6 3 

3 

4 9 

Standard deviation 


4 2 


3 0 

IV H (25 pupils) 





Two-test 

34 1 

G9 8 

35 7 

34 1 

Three- test 

34 T 

7 1 1 

37 0 

37 6 

Difference, 

0.0 

- 1 3 

- 1 3 

~ 3 5 

Standard deviation 


4 9 


3 1 

V A (47 pupils) 





Two- test 

49 4 

71 6 

22 2 

47 3 

Three-test 

49 4 

72 7 

23 3 

47 3 

Difference 

0 0 

— i 1 

— r 1 

0 0 

Standard deviation 


l 6 


3 l 
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TABLE l-Ctmlinued 



Initial 

f fnnl 

Glade 

Stole 

Sr me 

V D {69 pupils): 

-- - - 


Two- lest 

55 * 

7 o 5 

Three- lest 

55 1 

71. « 

Difference 

0 0 

- 1 

SUmdnrd deviation 

. , , , . , , 

2 2 

VI A (4a pupils): 



Two-test. * 

57 5 

70 f» 

Threc-lest 

57 5 

70 R 

Difference, 

0 0 

— 0 2 

Standard r!cvinMf>n, 


2 8 

VI D (63 pupils): 



Two-lcst 

57 4 

73 0 

Thrce-tcBt 

57-4 

73 1 

Difference 

0 0 

— 0 1 

Standard deviation 



a 3 


Gain 


Scotc OQ 
Modern 
.School 
Achieve 
meni 
Ten 


M 4 
ifi 7 


51 9 
Si i 


i .1 I 07 
■1-5 


M 1 57-4 

■5 4 5<3,6 


o a 


14 6 
14 7 

“ o 1 


o 8 

3 0 

60.7 

56 5 

4 3 
3 1 


The results seem to indicate some superiority of the two-test plan 
in the Lower grades, from Grades II A to IV A, inclusive, both in the 
tests ol words taught and in the Modem School Achievement Test in 
Spelling, which consists chiefly ol words noL studied during the term. 
Although some ol the differences arc not highly reliable statistically, 
the tendency for the two-tcsl plan to excel is apparent. The implica- 
tion is that in the lower grades it is more profitable to spend the mid- 
week day in study than in testing. 

For Grades IV B to VI B the results arc inconclusive. While the 
gains under the threc-testplan tend to be larger on the words studied, 
they aie only slightly so and in most cases unreliably so. On the lest 
of words from various grade levels (up to and including Grade VIU), 
the reverse is true on the whole. These figures shift consistently to 
an advantage in favor ol the three-test plan in Grade IV T1 , through 
equality in Grade V A, to a considerable advantage in favor of the 
two-test plan in Grade VI B. When Grades IV 11 to VI 11 are con- 
sidered as a whole, the advantage ol the two-test plan on the Mod- 
em School Achievement Test is negligible. It equal weight is given 
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the results for the two tests, the conclusion is that in Grades IV B 
to VI B neither method shows an advantage, whereas in Grades II A 
to IV A, inclusive, the two-test plan seems slightly superior. 

The extraordinary superiority of the two-test plan, in Grade II B 
throws some light on the significance of the results in general. The 
two-test plan In this case was employed by only one teacher, whose 
pupils were very good at the beginning; hence the inability to secure 
many matches with pupils in the two classes using the tliree-Lest 
plan. This teacher succeeded in teaching these pupils a technique of 
learning to spell which lifted their ability from an initial score of 
nine to a final score of seventy-live correct words out of a possible 
tigbly. While it was believed that the two-test plan, which gave 
more time for study, was an advantage in this case, it is apparent 
that skilful teaching and supervision leading to interest and ability 
in learning to spell were the really important factors. 



CASE STUDIES IN READING AND DEDUCTIONS 
ON RETARDATION 


D.ARKMT, R. M ONK 
KUcnsion fliviwnn, Vnhwily of Cililnmin 

During the last live years the writer, in rnnnci linn with his courses 
and experimentations in reading, has came into rla.se personal con- 
tact with a considerable number of retarded readers. In this article 
a few typical cases will be described, and some conclusions will be 
stated concerning means of preventing serious retardation in reading 
in the primary grades. 

CASE STUDIES OF RETARDED READERS 

A bright sixth-grade boy. This Iwy, eleven years old, was doing 
falling work although his intelligence was above normal. The prin- 
cipal and the teacher were contemplating demotion, and the boy was 
discouraged and disinterested. His grade score in comprehension of 
paragraph meaning was 5.8; in word meaning, .pH. lie was inaccu- 
rate in oral reading and seriously lacking in the ability to analyze 
words for recognition purposes, llis rate of reading a filth-grade 
story was 158 words a minute, llis spelling was poor. 

The poor spelling and the slowness and Inaccuracy in word recog- 
nition in reading had a common cause, namely, a lack of acuity in 
visual perception and analysis of word forms and an inability to 
break words into their natural recognition and pronum inlion parts 
by means of visual analysis and application of phonetic knowledge. 
Systematic exercises for overcoming these lacks; daily lessons in 
spelling, beginning with the third-grade lists in a textbook having 
considerable grouping of words according to phonetic similarity; 
and systematic speed exercises, for which objective records of prog- 
ress were kept, resulted in rapid improvement. Successes and im- 
provements were especially commended by the coach at home and 
by the teacher at school. Improvement at school was soon repm led. 
The boy was promoted with his class, and a year later lie was re- 
ported as doing well and having no further trouble. 
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A high-school girl who read slowly. — This girl, fifteen years old and 
of normal intelligence, was entering Grade X after having made 
normal progress in school, Her comprehension level in reading was 
that of an eighth-grade pupil, and her rate in the siLent reading of 
a sixth-grade story was 150 words a minute, or a fourth-grade stand- 
ard. The girl did little voluntary reading. 

The most important immediate problems in this case were to in- 
crease fluency in silent reading and to develop an interest in reading 
for fun. In six weeks of practice in the silent reading of sixth-grade 
stories, during which a graphical progress record of rate was kept, 
the girl attained a reading rate of three hundred words a minute. 
Her coach reported that she was comprehending the stories better 
at the end of the period than she had done at the beginning of the 
practice, She had been induced to obtain a library card and was 
undertaking regular reading for fun. 

An Italian non-reader of low intelligence . — This boy, eleven years 
old, with an intelligence quotient of 67 on the Stanford-Einct tests, 
recognized only two words (“bed" and "cat”) , He was right-handed, 
normal emotionally, and possessed normal sight. Italian was usually 
spoken in the home. The child had been in school five years and was 
working in an ungraded class. 

A teacher in the writer's class coached this boy for twenty minutes 
a day for three months. A preprimer unit of workbook material was 
first used. By the end of the three months the boy had completed 
the Webster primer and the accompanying preprimer and primer 
workbook. 1 At this time, in the presence of a class of teachers, this 
boy read the first slory in the primer of The Elson Basic Readers 2 
with help on only three words, He had not previously seen this book. 

A pupil repealing Grade I because of poor word recognition . — A 
girl, seven years and seven months old, was repeating the high-first 
grade. Her mentality was probably normal, and she came from a 
high-grade, well-to-do home, Tests showed a word-recognition level 
of 6,7 years and a variety of types of errors, with a tendency to 

1 Clarence R Stone, Tom, Jip t 1 ml June. The Webster Readers, Primer St. Louis, 
Missouri. Webster Pu hi ish m g Co , 1932 

7 William II. Elson, Lura E Runkci, and William S. Gray, TUe Elson Husk Rcuders. 
Primer. Chicago: Scot!., Eoresman k Co., rgja /revised), 
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depend on the beginning of a word find to neglect the remainder. 
The child was slow in her visual perceptual processes. 

The main problem was to build up a stock of sight words which 
could be readily and accurately recognized in story-reading. This 
instruction included much easy reading of primer and accompanying 
workbook material. This material included the Gales and Huber 
workbook and primer 1 and the Webster primer and accompanying 
workbook in mimeographed form. These books were selected be- 
cause in each case the words used in the primer stories are introduced 
and repeated in Llic workbook and because the workbook exercises 
are organized to develop sharpness of perception of word forms, lie- 
cause the retarded child had an inferior memory for word forms, 
much practice was necessary, The instruction was given mainly by 
the mother under the direction of the writer. Accuracy in oral read- 
ing was stressed. Satisfactory improvement resulted, and two years 
later the mother reported that the girl was doing well in school and 
was having no further difficulty in reading. 

A case of overemphasis on phonics and oral reading.- This child 
was extremely pom in oral reading, lie was eight years old and had 
an intelligence quotient ol 109 on the Stanford-Hiucl tests, His 
reading age on word recognition in the Gates Primary Reading 
Tests was 8 years; on reading directions in the same test, 8.4 years. 
He was left-handed, had normal sight, slow speech, and exhibited 
restlessness and nervousness. When the study of Ins case began, lie 
was in high-second grade. He was reported as inattentive and slow 
at school and was considered a failure in reading. His kindergarten 
teacher reported that there had been no evidence of nervousness in 
the kindergarten. Reactions during the silent-reading tests showed 
pronounced vocalization of words, frequent analytical sounding, 
queer working of fingers and movement of legs and feet, wiggling of 
lips, deep yawning, and extreme slowness. 

The boy’s scores on the Gates Primary Reading Tests did not 
indicate retardation, but the type ol reading habits acquit eel, as 
evidenced in the oral reading and attempts at silent reading, showed 
the boy to be in an immature, auditory stage in reading, with a small 

‘Arthur I. Gates and Miriam Etonian Huber, Peter iiihI Peggy. The Wnrk-l'toy 
Books, Primer, New York: Macmillan Co, r 1930, 
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stock of sight words; a serious over-dependence on phonics; no ver- 
satility in combining contextual, visual, and phonetic aids to recogni- 
tion; and a strong tendency to confuse words which are similar in gen- 
eral configuration, The writer was convinced that the boy’s nervousr 
ness was mainly a result of failures and humiliations in oral reading 
in the presence of the other children. In his school phonics was used 
from the very beginning, and the method depended on oral-reading 
responses, while experience in malting the direct connection between 
symbol and meaning in siLent reading was somewhat neglected. 

In remedial work with this boy much easy workbook material was 
used, including exercises for developing sharpness of visual percep- 
tion of word forms, visual analysis of word forms, and application of 
phonetic knowledge without analytical sounding. Ready and ac- 
curate recognition of words and meanings in silent reading with ob- 
jective responses was emphasized, The boy was taken out of school 
about the middle of March, and his reading activities were then su- 
pervised by his mother under the writer's direction, The director 
was away during June and July, but finally tests were given the first 
part of August. The boy showed practically none of the previous 
evidences of nervousness. He was still slow in the silent reading of 
simple stories, but his stock of sight words and his accuracy had 
greatly increased, He had made the transition from an immature, 
auditory reading with over-dependence on phonics to a type of silent 
reading showing a minimum of vocalization, The following mate- 
rials were used in the order listed. 

William TI. Elson, Lura E, Runkel, and William S, Gray ; The Elson Basic 
Reader*) Primer and Workbook. Chicago: Scott, Fore sm an & Co , 1930 (re- 
vised). 

Clarence R, Stone, Silent Reading, Beginning Workbook, Poston; Houghton 
MiHin Co,, 1925. 

Marjorie Hardy, My Workbook in Phonics^ Parti. Chicago. Wheeler Pub- 
lishing Co,, 1929, 

Guy T. Pus well, Practice Exercises m Careful Silent Reading First Grade. 
Chicago: Wheeler Publishing Co., 1923. 

Eleanor Johnson, My Progress Book in Reading, Book I. Columbus, Ohio* 
American Education Press, 1929, 

Clarence R. Stone, Eye and Ear Fun: A Phonic Workbook, Book I St 
Louis, Missouri; Webster Publishing Co., 1932. 

Arthur I. Gates and Miriam Blanton Huber, Round the Year . The Work- 
Play Books, First Reader and Workbook. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930, 
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William H. Elson and William 8. Gray, The Ms on Basic Raiders, Ilouk I and 
Workbook. Chicago: Scotl, Foresman & Co., 1030 (revised). 

Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. Cusack, Friends. The Children’s Own Read- 
ers, Primer. UosLon: Ginn & Co., 1939. (Used for iii'lqKiulcnt reading.) 

Frank N. Freeman, Grace E. Storm, Eleanor M. Johnson, and W. C. French, 
Cliild-Story Readers, First. Reader and Workbook. Chicago: Lyons & Carna- 
him, 1927. 

Mary E. Pennell tmd Alice M. Ousnek, The Children's Gun Readers, hook I, 
UosLon: Ginn & Co„ 1929. (Used for independent reading.) 

Marjorie lhrdyt My Workbook in Phonies, Part II. Chicago: Wheeler Pub- 
lishing Co., 1929, 

Arthur I, Gates and Miriam II lantern Ilubcr, Friendly Stories. The Work- 
Play Rooks, Second Reader and Workbook. New York; Macmillan Co., 193 o, 
(This book was not completed.) 

Frank N. Freeman, Grace K. Storm, Eleanor M. Johnson, and W, C. French, 
Child-Story Readers , Second Reader, pp. 1-66. Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 
1927, 

At the opening of school in the autumn the boy was recommended 
as prepared to do satisfactory silent reading at a high-second-grade 
level. It was suggested that oral reading be kept to a minimum for 
this boy in order to avoid his reverting to his previous habits which 
were inhibiting progress. 

A high-school boy seriously retarded in readings A boy, sixteen 
years old, who had completed the eighth grade and who had ait in- 
telligence quotient of 70 on the Stanford-Hincl tests, made the fol- 
lowing grade scores on various subject tests: arithmetic, 7.0; read- 
ing comprehension, 3,1; spelling, 2,6; rate of silent reading of a 
second-grade story, Q2 words a minute. lie made a variety of errors 
in word recognition, including confusion of similar letters, reversals, 
•vowel errors, and consonant errors. lie had a habit of analytical 
sounding, sometimes letter by ldtcr. lie was right-handed, had been 
nervous and excitable Irom early childhood, and had repealed con- 
siderably throughout the grades. 

The first objective of the remedial work was to develop quickness 
and accuracy in recognizing one-syllable words. Hook I of Eye uml 
Ear Furiy a phonic workbook, was utilized for timed exei rises in 
pronunciation of word lists arranged according lo common vowel 
sounds and for timed silent reading of comprehension exercises in- 
cluding these words, Daily spelling lessons on words appearing in 

'Clarence R, Stone, Rye and Ear Fun: A Phonic Workbook Hook I, St. Louis, 
Missouri: Webster Publishing Co,, 1932. 
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the beginning of the primary book of The Breed-French Speller 1 
formed a part of the program. A double-column spelling tablet was 
used, and words misspelled were looked up by the boy and written 
correctly in the right-hand column. Frequent reviews and tests on 
these words were given. The Tree Boys and Flceljoot, the Cam Boy 2 
were used for daily Limed silent reading, and an objective record of 
the boy's progress in rate was kept. “A Reading Game M in the Web- 
ster second reacler J was used, and an objective record of accuracy and 
a record of progress in speed were kept, The boy was given oppor- 
tunity to select reading units from informational readers and other 
books. My Pr ogress Bock in Reading t Book II/ 1 was used for de- 
veloping accuracy and fluency in oral reading. 

In one month the boy's grade score in comprehension was raised 
from 3.x to 4.0. He attained and held a rate of 170-80 words a min- 
ute in reading fourth-grade stories and was able to read third-grade 
material orally with fluency and a high degree of accuracy. The 
boy entered the high school and took a special course, including type- 
writing, agriculture, and shop work. He continued his practice in 
reading under the supervision of his mother and is reported to be 
progressing rapidly. 

PREVENTING RETARDATION IN PRIMARY READING 
The somewhat detailed descriptions of problem cases in reading 
given in the preceding paragraphs are illustrative of retarded readers 
to be found in school systems generally. An appreciable number of 
children who are seriously retarded in reading will be found in piac- 
ticaliy every school of several rooms or more, Indeed, the crop of 
non-readers and retarded readers produced by the American schools 
today is a reflection on the efficiency of certain practices and mate- 
rials in primary reading. What are the underlying causes of this 
retardation fiom the standpoint of the conditions of the child and 
from the standpoint of his learning conditions? What are the most 

'Frederick S< Breed and William C French, The Brted-frcnck Speller, Book I. 
Chicago' Lyons & Carnahan, 1927. 

2 William L. Nidn, The Story of Man 1 Book I, The Tree Boys, Book II, Fleelfoot^ 
[he Cave Boy. Chicago: Laidlaw Bros , 1929. 

^ Clarence R. Slone, Joyful Reading The Webster Readers, Second Render, Si 
Louis, Missouri: Webster Publish m g Co , r 932. 

< Eleanor Johnson, My Progress Book m Reading, Book II, Columbus, Ohio . Ameri- 
can Education Press, 1929. 
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important preventive measures to be taken by school officials, in- 
cluding teachers? 

In the ease of children with mentalities appreciably below normal, 
the most important cause of reading disability appears to be the 
practice of exposing the children Lo beginning reading before they 
have reached the prerequisite maturity. It is now generally recog- 
nized that a child should have a mental age of at least six years to 
six and one-lialf years before he is exposed to systematic instruction 
in beginning reading. Knrlicr attempts to leant to read involve the 
risk of failure with the consequent discouragement and dislike for 
reading, together Avilh the acquirement of habits tending to inhibit 
future progress in reading. 

Furthermore, the typical methods of instruction used have been 
poorly adapted lo the child who is relatively immature mentally. 
In the opinion of the writer, the material offering the most favorable 
conditions for the slow leanier to make a successful and satisfying 
start in learning to read is found in simple workbook material, with 
the picture-dictionary feature prominent. With ti group of slow 
learners the best results arc obtained by using flexible chart mate- 
rial for setLing up similar reading exercises with a common center ol 
attention before the individual reading and the responses in the 
workbook arc undertaken, Although such a plan is essentially a 
silent-reading plan, there should lie much saying of the words, 
phrases, and sentences as a natural part of the child’s responses, 
especially in the chart exercises; end in the co-ordinate story-read- 
ing, based on the same vocabulary, there should be a considerable 
amount of oral reading. 

Why do we find beyond the first grade a surprisingly large number 
of children of normal or superior intelligence who are non-readers 
or seriously retarded readers? While there is a considerable list of 
factors operating as causes, and usually a combination of factors in 
any one case, the fact is that in all these cases the difficulty lies in 
learning and remembering word forms, JCxhaustivc study of the 
recent literature and extensive direct experience in the field have led 
the writer to the conclusion that the type of beginning reading just 
suggested for the child of low intelligence is also the most effective 
for use with a child who has normal or superior intelligence but who 
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experiences difficulty in learning to read because of emotional and 
dispositional factors, deficiencies in the memory and visual percep- 
tion functions in relation to ■word-learning, auditory deficiencies, 
left-handedness, righl-handedness, and left-eyedness, lack of defi- 
nite dominance of either of the hemispheres of the brain, a lack of 
a working knowledge of Llie English language, a hearing handicap, 
eye-muscle imbalance, or a combination of any of the foregoing fac- 
tors. Recently used methods, especially methods which are almost en- 
tirely oral-reading or auditory methods and which involve reading 
from memory of context, are notoriously ineffective. What is needed 
is a skilful combination of auditory experience and experience in mak- 
ing the direct connection between symbol and meaning, such as is 
necessary in the use of good workbook material, and much repetition 
of the words in highly interesting stories and in comprehension exer- 
cises with objective responses, It is probably of interest to note 
that Gates has arrived at similar conclusions . 1 

During the last five years a considerable amount of instructional 
material in beginning reading has become available in the form of 
flexible chart material, workbook material, and simple, interesting 
beginning story material, which is of great value in preventing re- 
tardation in reading in the primary grades. In the professional lit- 
erature on the teaching of beginning reading are now found excellent 
discussions of the underlying psychology of methods and materials 
especially effective in preventing retardation of children who expe- 
rience unusual difficulty in learning to read. 

A continuance of the present amount of serious rctardalion in 
reading having its source in the first and second grades is inex- 
cusable, and the responsibility for the conditions rests squarely on 
the shoulders of the administrative and supervisory officials of the 
schools The policy now followed in many centers of curtailing ex- 
penditures for new primary reading materials will inevitably come to 
be recognized as “penny wise and pound foolish." It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that within the last few years science and tech- 
, nology have made notable advancements in the important field of 
beginning reading, as well as in Lhe industrial field. 

1 Arthur I Gates, The Improvement oj Reading, pp. 275-304 New York Mac- 
millan Co., 1937. 
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In this bibliography are included selected publications in the Held 
ol the cleinentary-school curriculum, methods of teaching and study, 
and supervision of elementary-school instruction which appeared 
during the period from April i, 1932, to March 31, 1933. Foreign- 
language titles have not been included, nor have popular at tides on 
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challenging point of view, Although a systematic scrutiny was made 
of most of the important publications of the period indicated, it is 
probable that valuable contributions have been overlooked. 

Curriculum' 

240. Bonser, Frederick C. Life. Needs and lulufalwn. New York: "Icacliers 

College, Columbia University, 1031. Pp. AS. 

A collection of the writings of fhcialc fir. floiwr, n prounl/i In r of liis jmim 
of view on the curriculum, compiled and puhlMml hy a group nl bis (minis 
Emphasis is given lo Dr. lUmser's concept of education as tin instrument lor 
enrichment and direction of life. 

241. Browne, George S. The Case jor Curriculum Kniuttn. Kduiulioiuil Re- 

search Series, No. 8. Melbourne, Australia: Melbourne Uiuvcr.siiv 
Tress, 1Q32. Pp. 184. 

Contains a suggested plan of curriculum rc\ isiwn for Victoria and .1 dhi us'-ion 
of the probable outcomes and difficulties lo be o\ ermine. 

242 Cobu, Ernest. One Fool on the Ground: A Plea for Comnum Sense in 
Education, New York: G. I’ Pulliam’s .Sons, 1032. l’|i 2 |S 
An attack on progressive education at its most vulnerable point, its funda- 
mental lack of direction. 

1 This list is one of a cycle of twenty lists covering nil major aspects of the field of 
education which is being published co-operatively by the Fitment, try Stlionl Jnunml 
nnd the School Review. 

1 See also Items fi nnd ta in the list of selected reference appearing in tlio January 
School Review, Item Si in Lhc February School Review, Item iao in llic April I'Jnncnlurv 
School Journal, and Item 406 in the September School Review, 

& 
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243. COUNTS; George S. Dare the School Build 0 Now Social Order? John 

Day Pamphlets, No. ji. New York: John Day Co,, 1932. Pp. 56. 

A challenge to teachers to "reach for power and then make the most of their 

conquest," 

244. Eeatiierstone, William B, The Curriculum of the special Class: Its 

Underlying Principles. Teachers College Contributions to Education, 
No. 541. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. 
Pp, i 5 «. 

Reports the results of a survey of Instruction in special classes and suggests the 
types of adjustments that should be made. 

245. Fitzgerald, James A. "Words Misspelled Most Frequently by Children 

of the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grade Levels in Life outside the School, 0 
Journal of Educational Research, XXVI (November, 1932), 213-1S. 

Gives grade lists and a compositelist of the one hundred words most frequently 
misspelled by pupils m Grades IV-VI. 

246. Fitzgerald, James A, "Situations in Which Children Write Letters in 

Life outside the School,” Educational Method, XII (January, 1933), 
223-31, 

An analysis of the types of letLers written by children in Grades IV, V, and VI 
and the social situations leading to their writing, 

247. Hockett, John A,, Snyder, Agnes, and ITannAj PaulJL “The Activity 

Program in the Intermediate Grades,” Education^ LII (April, 1932), 
471-88, 

Three more attempts to clarify and define this new vcntuic in the schools arc 
here made. The writers give several Illustrations. The point of view expressed 
is: "Give children opportunities to learn through meaningful and active ex- 
periences,” 

248. Hopkins, L, Thomas n Curriculum Making in a Chikbeentered School,” 

Educational Method, XI (April, 19323,410-14. 

Illustrates the principles that should underlie the selection and organization of 
curriculum units by describing procedures used in the experimental develop- 
ment of units in the Lincoln School of Teachers College 

249. Hughes, Avaii W Carrying the Mad' A Second Grade's Experiences 

(Unit of Work). Lincoln School Cuiricuhtm Studies New York 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. I’p. 
xiY+254. 

A description of the development of an integrated curriculum unit emphasizing 
the point of view of enrichment, 

250. Knovvlton, P A. "Publishers and the Curriculum,” Elementary Si hool 

Journal, XXXIII (March, 1933), 50: -13. 

A discussion of the (liJTiculUes encountered by publishers because of the rapid 
change in the curriculum and llie extremely varied types of couiscs of study 
being developed. 
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265. Dvorak, August, and English, Elsie. “The Efficiency of Remedial 

Teaching/’ Educational Administration and Supervision, XVIII (Sep- 
tember, 1932)3 46^71. 

Reports the effect of a nix-week experimental remedial program showing that 
live average diflerencc between the actual gain and the "regularly expected 
gain" was 064 of a year, thus demonstrating the great value of b> fete malic 
diagnostic and remedial leaching 

266. Freeman, Frank N. “An Experiment in the Use of Typewriters in the 

Elementary School/ 1 tticmcnhiry School Journal, XXXll (June, 1932), 
752 - 59 . 

It was found that the use of Lhc typewriter docs not cause a deterioration in 
either the speed 01 the quality of handwriting. 

267. Monroe, Walter S., and Stkeitz, Rum. Directing learning in (he Jilt - 

men (ary School. New York: Double day, Doran & Co., Inc, 1932 
Pp. x+480. 

A treatise on methods making a happy combination of progressive theory and 
the results of scientific investigation. 

268. Unzicker, Cecelia E., and Flemming, Cixili: Wmn:. “Remedial In- 

strucLion an Aid to Effective Study/’ Toothers College Record, XXXIV 
(February, 1933)) 39 *Hi 3 - 

Describes the techniques of diagnostic and remedial touching used in Horace 
Mann School and gives results to show the effectiveness of Ihcw techniques 

269. Witty, Paul A., and LaBhant, Lou R. "Some Results of Remedial 

Instruction In Reading/ 1 Educational 'Trends , II (January, 1033), 7 -13. 
Reports that, as the result of a thirteen-week program uf diagnostic and reme- 
dial teaching, the average gain of twenty-one ninth-grade pupils markedly in- 
ferior in reading ranged from 1.0 year in ability to understand precise state- 
ments to 2,9 years in ability to note details. 

270. Yoakam, Gerald A, The Improvement oj (he Assignment: A Phase of the 

Direction of Learning in the ElcmcnLary School, Secondary School niui 
College, New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. 

Discusses the need of improving the assignment, arrays the experimental evi- 
dence hearing on factors affecting the assignment, and gives numerous con- 
crete suggestions and illustrations of assignments, 

Supervision 1 

271. Adams, Sir John, "The Teacher ns a Philosopher/’ Sthuol and Sanely, 

XXXVI (October i, 1932), 417-20. 

Discusses the need of a bask teaching philosophy and the present apparent 
lack of such a philosophy in the professional equipment of many teachers. 

1 also Items 305 and 315 in the list of selected references appearing in Llie May 
School Review and Item 41 1 In the September School Review. 
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272. Bartheuusss, Harriet M tJ and Boyer, Philip A. “An Evaluation of 

Ability Grouping, 11 Journal oj Educational Research , XXVI (December, 
1932)1 284-94. 

Results of controlled experiments show that in improvement in arithmetic, 
reading, and technical English there is a statistically significant difference in 
favor of homogeneously grouped pupils ns compared with heterogeneously 
grouped pupils. 

273. BjriM, 0 . G. “Creative Supervision of Student Teaching," Educational 

Administration and Supervision, XVIII (May, 1932), 333-46. 

Discusses the problems involved in raising the supervision of student Leach cis 
to higher levels of effectiveness. 

274. Drueckner, LeoJ., and Irving, James A. “A Technique for Comparing 

the Difficulty of Problems in Textbooks In Arithmetic," Elementary 
School Journal, XXXIII (December, 1932), 283-85. 

Describes a technique that may be used by a committee on textbook selection 
to detciminc the relative difficulty of problems contained m textbooks in arith- 
metic, Data comparing ten fifth-grade textbooks are given. 

275. Brueckner, Leo J., and Laumann, Gerold S. "The Measurement of 

Accuracy of Judgments of Lhc Difficulty of Arithmetic Problems," Edu- 
cational Method, XII (March, 1933), 338-45. 

Describes a technique that may be used by supervisors or teachers to determine 
the relative difficulty of problems in arithmetic textbooks and gives data con- 
cerning L]ic reliability of the technique. 

276. Urueckner, Leg J., in co-opciation with Leslie D. White and Fred 

Dickeman. A Curriculum Study of Teacher Training in Arithmetic, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1932. Pp. 28. 
Reports the results of a survey of teach ing difficulties by means of a standard 
check Hat, as reported both by teachers and by supervisors. The uses of Urn 
survey approach by supervisors is discussed 

277. Buswell, Guy Thomas. "The Laboratory Method in Educational Psy- 

chology," Elementary School Journal , XXXII (May, 3932), 656-65. 
Discusses the place of laboratory techniques in tbe systematic, analytical study 
of learning and the influence of the findings of this research in the improvement 
of instruction, 

278. Corev, Stephen M "The Present Stale of Ignorance abouL Factors 

Effecting Teaching Success/ 1 Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, XVIII (October, 1932), 481-90, 

A discussion of previous discussions in this field, showing how little is known 
about measurement of leaching ability and the need of valid instruments. 

279. Counts, George S. “Dare Progressive Education Be Progressive? " 

Progressive Education, IX (April, iQ3 2 )> 257^3. 

Points outthcnccd of an adequate social theory to give direction to educational 
practices and the advisability of indoctrination to achieve desired ends. 
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280. Courtis, S. A. "The Measurement or Efficiency of Teaching/’ Education- 

al Administration and Supervision, XVIII (September, 1933), 401-12, 
Describes a pi an for measuring the growth in ability of pupils as a means of 
determining different degrees of teaching ability. 

281. Davis, Elwood Craig, Methods and Techniques Used in Sumyin g Health 

and Physical Education in City Schools Teachers College Contributions 
to Education, No. 515. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1932, Pp. viu+162. 

Helpful suggestions for the supervisory survey of health education in prepare 
tion for a constructive follow-up progroin. 

282. Edmonson, J. B, ,f A University’s Program of Research in Elementary 

Education/ 1 Elementary School Journal, XXXIII (October, 1932), 
106-11, 

A description of Lhc types of educational research carried rm in an experimental 
laboratory school. 

283. Effective Instructional Leadership: A Study of Lhc Problem of Integration, 

Sixth Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors nml Directors of 
Instruction of the National Education Association, New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp* x+184- 

Presents data to stimulate thinking about the integration of nuperviaory organ- 
ization and activities and contains n critical discussion of the implications of 
effective Instructional leadership, 

284. Garver, F. M. "A Re-SlaUmcnt of Teacher Types,' " Juluaitional Outlook, 

VI (May, 1932), 218-26* 

Contains a restatement of Courtis’ definitions of four types of teachers as given 
in his raling scale, “Standards of Method and of Skill," and reports the results 
of a survey of teaching eh owing tlie prevalence of each of the four types. 

285. JaggerSj R. E. "State Supervision of Rural Schools," Educational Method, 

XII (March, 1933), 332-37. 

Contains data on the present status of slate supervision of rural school s--lhr 
personnel, the agencies of supervision, and Lhc problems on which help is ric- 
sired by rural teachers. 

286. Judd, Charles H. "Scientific Studies of Teaching," School and Society, 

XXXV (April 9, 1932), 481-88. 

A discussion of the influence of the science of education on the improvement of 
teaching. 

287. Kehher, Alice, "The Outlook for Measurement," Mucalm, III (April, 

1932), 461-66. 

Discusses the need of methods of measuring growth and development of per- 
sonalities in progressive schools. 
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288. Kinney, L. lh, and Etnucn, A. C. "A Summary of Investigations Com- 

paring DiflcieiU Types of Tests/' School and Society , XXXVI (October 
22, 1932), 540 ^ 44 - 

Summarizes thirty-three studies of methods that have been used to determine 
the validity, reliability, and time required for administration of various kinds 
of objective types of tests. 

289. Laurie, Helen. “Units of Work and Reading / ' Elementary School Jour- 

mi, XXXIII (November, 1932), 215-26. 

Describes a complete supervisory piogmm for improving instruction in reading. 

290. McGaugiiy, J. R,, Reeder, Edwin II., unci Betzneii, Jean. “Teaching 

and Supervision in tire Elementary Schools/ 1 Report of Ike Survey of the 
Schools of Chicago, Illinois, III, 115-40. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1932. 

A general discussion of teaching and supervision in the schools of Chicago. 

2Qt . Moore, Clyde B., and Cole, William E. “The Status of Rural Super- 
visors of Instruction in the United States/' Educational Method, XII 
(October, November, December, 1932; January, February, March, 
1933 ). 9 -i 6 > 95-98, 153 - 55 , 215-10, 285 - 87 > 35 i- 54 - 
A series of articles presenting facts concerning the status of rural supervisors 
and the problems they encounter. 

292, Sears, Jesse B. “The Administration of Public School Research Policies/ ' 

Journal of EdmitionQl Research , XXVI (November, 1932), 186-98. 

A discussion of principles that should underlie in tell igent direction to research 
as an instrument for rationalizing the school program. The need of research 
on instruction, curriculum, and supervision is emphasized. 

293. Smit/i, Ethel E., and Burton, William II. “The Effect upon Pupil 

Achievement in Arithmetic Reasoning and Arithmetic Computation of 
a Supervisory Program in Arithmetic,” Educational Method , XII (Feb’ 
niary, 1953), 267-7 1 . 

Reports the results of an experimental study of the value of a supervisory 
program 

294, Stenquist, John R, (Chairman), and Otjiees Educational Tests and 

Their Uses, Review of Educational Research, Vol. Ill, No i Wash- 
ington: American Educational Research Association of the National 
Education Association, 1933 Pp 1-80 

A review of the ways in which educational tests have been used iii the study of 
problems of instruction. 

295. Tyler, R. VV. “Jmpioving Test Materials in the Social Studies/' Edu- 

cational Reseat Ji liulklin, XI (November 9, 1932), 373^79. 

Discusses techniques for improving the quality of lest materials in social studies 
and gives specific suggestions of procedures to be used to secure the Lest i Loins, 
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296. Wedh, L. W., and SnnTV.ru , Ansa Mawki. .SVWur*/ 7 >j/j f w 

w/tr/ifory School: Nursery Schorri 10 Sixlh Urarie New York: Ray Lon& 
& Richard R. -Smith, Inc,, 1032 Pp xiv 4 

A treatment giving a gcrirral barkgiuund nf the !i iflniy r*f ihc luting mov c > 
menl, of intelligence unci (uhirvcmml lrm« and lire inlcrpicUiimt of Usl^ 
stills precedes a detailed description nf ^piuiilc irUrllJgrnrc ItrMs Applicable to 
various age levels Achievement and diagnostic for each subject j n \\ w 
elementary grade* are fully dm nlwd and arc uImi IjHnl in summarlred form 

297. Woody, CTjffokii. A"rw PtMtms in PJrmmhir L(wl lusinulkn 

IjloomingLoii, Illinois; Public School Publishing C'u., 

Includes maicriab intended to give practice in the analytic of problem* and il, c 
securing of pertinent da in needed Ut arrive at feluliun* ‘Hie general field* 
covered arc language, reading, e-jHdling, and arjlhrm lie , 

298. Woody, C., and Sakuhkn, 1 \ V. AdmUiutralwn of (hr Trains Program, 

Yonkcra-ondludson, New York: World Hrmk to., pp. xiH-jofi, 

A manual of directions for llion? fa\*ng die re*i*un*iliilily of di reeling a (esling 
program. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

The organization oj elementary education ,—. A recent survey of elementary- 
school organization 1 reveals a rather clear picture of the typical organization 
used in the administration of elementary-school education in communities with 
populations ranging from 2,500 to 25,000, Returns from a questionnaire check 
list, which was not designed to cover all phases of organization, give a represent- 
ative picture of practices in communities 0/ all sizes within the population range 
covered- Some of the major phases of elemcnLary-school organization which are 
given consideration are plant facilities, classification of pupils, programs of in- 
struction, course-of-study practices, promotion of pupils, and provisions for 
individual differences, 

In the main, the study consists in a non-critical presentation of the facts re- 
vealed in the questionnaire check list. The author relied 0/1410 usable returns of 
1,989 sent out to superintendents ol schools. While the author gives acceptable 
evidence that the returns arc representative of the various sections of the coun- 
try and of the various sizes of communities within the population range in ques- 
tion, it may be well to raise the cjucsLiqn whether clemcntary-school principals 
are not better equipped to give the type of information requested than arc super- 
intendents, since there is great variety of organizational practices within cities. 

Apparently, the only significant change In elementary-school organization 
since i8go has been the change from the eight-year to the six-year elementary 
school Even here only 54 per cent of the schools represented in the study main- 
tain the six-year organization, whereas in a study made four yeais eailiei it 
would seem that fewer than half the school districts in the country had changed 
over to ihc six-year unit. 

Such summarizing statements as the following cause the reviewer to wonder 
whether the investigation has revealed any .significant facts that were not already 
fairly well known: 

On the surface 11 might appear that an elementary school organized along the lines 
indicated in the above description would be a rather formalized institution The ad- 
ministrative practices which have been portrayed arc applied in all six grades The or- 

1 Ilcmy J. Otto, Cnrienf Practices in the Organization of Elementary School 5 . North- 
western University Contributions !o Education, School of Education Senes, No 5 
Evanston, Illinois. School of Education, Northwestern University, 1932. Tp. x-hn8. 
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gnnlxalionflsauch appears l o In* rigid in its operation Children arc admitted on an age 
bnsi s > classified on the basis nl teacher rulings *nd reda*Mfied or promoted mice a year, 
Administrative provisions forndnpting ibenrRttm/nl'mn In Uicvniying nccrtanml capac- 
ities of pupils arc conspicuously lacking. The course ol study is uniform fur all pupils p 
except for the modifications made hy individual trachm, and according lo their ov?n 
judgment Ip. o?), 

While the report will he of real value as a quick referent c for ihune interested 
in clctncnlnry-schoul practices there arc occbmoimI maicmrnh uml a fen prac- 
tices referred to by the author in the pr enema (inn of his material that might be 
open Lo question. For example, on page i.| he implies llmt tile junior high 
school organization has been under way for the past three decades, whereas it 
had its real beginning approximately two decades ago. In Table VII the period 
of instruction in the kindergarten is thought of in terms of 6 months, \s months, 
18 months, and 24 months, whereas in actuality the author probably means 
4 ‘Si 9 » r 3 - 5 i an( L 18 months. Occasionally, it is a bit difficult to read the author’s 
tables without reference to the context -an arrangement which is to be more 
seriously crlticlaed than minor errors in fact. Finally, unnecessary repetition 
occurs throughout the entire volume. 

Aside from the type of criticisms suggested in the preceding paragraph, the 
reviewer feels that the author has made a distinct contribution in a field in 
which little other than theoty has as yet been written. llin dear and concise 
picture of the typical elementary-school unit brought out in his nummary chapter 
should arouse elementary-school educators lo the point of constructive action. 
It should be disturbing to note that the typical elementary school of 1030 is 
virtually identical, so far as organization is concerned, with the typical elemen- 
tary school of the iB^o's, with one exception, namely, the change from the eight- 
year to the six-year unit. It also should be disturbing lo thought fill readers lo 
learn that, according to information supplied by the representative superintend- 
ents participating in this study, novel administrative procedures recommended 
in professional literature or observed in operation in other school systems have 
been adopted by them or by the local districts they serve and have become the 
accepted practice in those districts without being subjected to a preliminary trial 
in order that the merits of the new plan in the local situation might be rletei- 
mined. Invariably, practices reported by the superintendents arc not considered 
experimental in character. On the other hand, it is comforting to noLc that the 
greatest variations in organizational praclicc relate to aiLciiipU on the part of 
local systems to improve their classification and promotion practices and thus 
to do abetter job of meeting the individual needs of the children. At present, 
however, the typical practice, so far as meeting the individual needs of children 
is concerned, is restricted to voluntary activity on the pari of the classroom 
teacher, which usually involves giving his time outside of school hours. 

l'\ C, liORGUKUK 


New York University 
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Eaily childhood education in j Ingland . — The study under revie tv' appears at 
an opportune time because an increasing number of people arc vitally interested 
both in the education of young children and in a furtherance of international 
understanding. The author obtained her facts by an extensive study of fifty-four 
schools in England made during the year 1928-29 , by analy7dng the teaching of 
233 teachers in various types of schools, by historical research, and by attend- 
ance at English colleges and conferences, The problem was twofold ; fC (i) to 
ascertain the present scope and function of schools which provide care and 
training for English children between the ages of two and seven years and (2) Lo 
make an analytical study of their organization, curriculums, methods of teach- 
ing, and educational theory, comparing these with some educational practices in 
the United States" (p, 1). 

Some 0/ the outstanding characteristics of the educational system of England 
are given: (1) It is slate supported, (2) There is compulsory education from five 
or six years of age to fourteen mid recently beyond that, (3) It encourages the 
individual teacher's initiative and a diversity of teaching practices. {4) The 
school life of a child has lour main stages; nuisery stage, from two or three lo 
five years of age; infants' stage, five to seven years? junior stage, for children 
from seven to eleven plus; and senior stage, from twelve to fourteen years. 

A detailed description of the historical background underlying present meth- 
ods of teaching young children gives special emphasis to the establishment of 
infants' schools m 1816 as a result of the inspiration of Robert Owen, whose 
emphasis on health and wholesome recreation was important, as well as his at- 
tention to character formation; lo the well-01 ganized system of infants* schools 
under the leadership of Samuel Wildcrspin, who nevertheless “overburdened the 
children with training in the formal school subjects" (p, 21); to Postal ozzi’s 
principles of education, which influenced Charles Mayo and his sister to improve 
infants' schools by emphasizing object teaching; to Froebel's insistenceon play 
and the use of manual activities; and to Montessoii's zeal for freedom and indi- 
vidual instruction, “The principles of education advocated by Monlessori are 
by far the most sviclcly accepted principles in English education Lochiy” (p, 40), 

In describing the infants' schools of today, the author states that these arc 
restricted to the children of the working classand that the curriculum is based on 
subject matter rather than on activity. Formal work. in the three R's is given Lo 
children as young as five years, who receive the instruction individually Speech- 
training has a most important pla.ee in the program, and excellent results arc 
obtained in the development of good tone qualities and in diction. 

Kindergartens arc select private schools for the upper social classes and arc 
entirely outside the state-supported system, differing decidedly in educational 
theory and practice from the infants’ schools Through the influence of the 
Frocbcl Society, the members of which have always worked for social reform, 

1 Jewell Lochhead, The Education oj Young Children ih England Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. $21 New York; Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1932. I*p. V1+22G $3.25, 
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the kindergarten cinphnnizcs social relationships and purposeful group acUvky. 
In lad, the organization is similar to representative kindergartens in America, 
The English nursery school, which was made apart ol the national system of 
education, in 1918, has not expanded os fins this school in America. It is organ- 
ized as a social agency to relieve unfortunate conditions detrimental to child 
growth. Again, ils educational theory' is patterned after that of Montessori and 
docs not include a program o( parental education and scientific research, such as 
is characteristic of nursery schools in America. One salient feature is that ac- 
tivity out of doors is urged and planned for the children. 

In England at the present time the teacher* are nal trained (or a unified 
program in the mirscry-kindcrBarLempriiTinry field. There is no act course ol 
study Lo follow, and untrained teachers arc still employed in the infants' schools. 
The training for nursery school teachers stresses observation of children, prac- 
tice, and hospital experience. The National Eroebcl Union has a decided influ- 
ence on the training of kindergarten teachers. 

The author's final chapter comparing pivotal educational policies of England 
and the United States is thought provoking and convincing. The entire study 
is of a high scholastic standard and is a decidedly unbiased iK>rlrayal of what one 
important nation has contributed and is contributing lo the education oi young 
children. 

I.ririsK Ear well 

National Couegk or Education 
Evans ton, Illinois 


A useful textbook on methods of tcnc/iiuR. -The generation of teachers who 
were brought up on Principles of Edurnthn by Uuediger will welcome and enjoy 
his latest contribution to educational literature. In the new volume 1 is found the 
same clear exposition so enjoyable in the earlier hook. Undergraduates will 
know always just what Lhc author means. Experienced teachers also will enjoy 
the critical analyses of familiar principles and techniques. None of the ideas 
presented in the book is new, but no pretense is made that any is. The contribu- 
tion lies, not in the presentation of a new theory of teaching, but in Lhc analysis 
and synthesis of existing Ideas. It is one of the few books of which we may sav, 
“It contains no single new idea but is nevertheless well worth reading ” 

The examination of various principles and techniques is carefully critical. One 
wishes that much more explicit use had been made of the copious experimental 
material available. Practically no references arc given to investigations and re- 
search studies in the field. The general references given, however, contain many 
such citations. The nccca&aty objective background ia clearly in the author's 
mind, and exposition is soundly based Lhcrcon. In contrast, the historical and 
philosophical material necessary is explicitly Included and freely used. In fuel. 

‘William Carl Ruediger, Teaching Procedures. floslon: Houghton Mifflin Co., 

1932. Pp, xvl 4 - 47 a. 
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the author's intimate knowledge of the history of method particularly in this 
country, is an outstanding feature, 

Ruediger will be criticized by extremists, as are all writers who follow an 
eclectic, middle-ohthc-road policy. These criticisms will be more than balanced 
by the favorable lesponse of the great numbers who will use the volume as a 
texLbook or basis foi group study, 

One illustration will make clear the general stand taken on major problems. 
The "activity" as an oiganixaiign of material for Leaching purposes is given its 
full due as a valuable procedure suited to learning on a certain level — that of 
implicit conicnL It is Lbcn poinLed out that on higher levels learning content 
becomes explicit Subject organization is not only sound pcdagogically but is an 
inevitable result of increasing mental maturity, While fully sympathetic with 
children's interests, freedom as a method of growth, etc., Ruediger clearly 
aligns himself with the views concerning thoroughness of learning and systemat- 
ic instruction held by William C. 13ngley and IL C. Morrison. 

The book should be widely used as a textbook in courses in general methods 
and as a basis for study-group discussions among teacher groups. 

W. IL- Bubtdn 

University of SouruKKiV California 


An elementary handbook Jot directors oj testing program , — Some textbooks in 
the field of educational measurements arc compendiums of information regard- 
ing available tesla. OLhcr books deni with the problems of test construction. 
A third group attempts to give advice relative to the use of educational tests, 
The volume by Woody and Sangren 1 belongs to the last-mentioned group. The 
authors have had a rich experience in the held of educational measurements, and 
one would expect the volume to include much sound practical advice. This ex- 
pectation is fulfilled to a high degree 

The authors state that the book "has been designed to serve as a manual of 
instructions foi those having the responsibility of directing a testing program" 
(p. hi). The treatment is elementary, and such persons will encounter little 
difficulty in reading the book, The elementary treatment, however, inay be 
made the basis of a criticism. The reliability of test scores, validity, and effects 
of practice are dealt with so briefly that, unless the reader consults a more criti- 
cal discussion, he probably will not attain a satisfactory understanding of the 
limitations of test scores as measures of achievement. Of course, it may be 
argued that, when an attempt is being made to stimulate the use of educational 
tests, it is not wise to direct the attention of superintendents and teachers to the 
limitations of the instruments the use of which is being encouraged To do so 
would tend to defeat the purpose. The authors appear to subscribe to ibis point 
of view. On the other hand, it may be maintained that, in view of the wide- 

'Clifford Woody and Paul V, Sangren, Administration oj the Testing Piognuu 
Yon kcrs-011- Hudson, New York; World hook Co., rg^ Pp. xil-bsgS $2.00 
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spread acceptance of educational tehts and the promotion of their use by com* 
mcrcinl publishing companies, the author of w manual for director* of testing 
programs should emphasize the limitation* uf educational test*. Failure to do 
so will contribute to unintelligent interpretation of the results. An understand- 
ing of the causes of systematic errors and the probable magnitude of such errors 
arc important when companions* arc made with norms nr with scores from other 
schools. The reviewer subscribes to this thesis and therefore criticizes the vob 
ume with reference to the inadequacy of the treatment of the limitations of 
educational tests, A mure comprehensive mid u more critical treatment seems 
to be desirable. 

The formula for a standard deviation E printed incorrectly on puge 204, On 
page 10S the symbol x is used instead of X lo designate raw scores. The form of 
the bibliographical references is not consistent and in a number of imuinrcsis not 
in agreement with the instructions given in the book, A misleading statement 
relative to central tendencies appears on [tagcijo. These criticisms, how ever, arc 
of minor importance and do not detract seriously from the merits uf the volume* 
It can be read with profit by those who arc directing testing programs and also 
by teachers, It should, however, be supplemented by u mure advanced textbook 
in which attention is given to (he limitations uf educational tests and the signifi- 
cance of errors in lest scores. 

Waliph S. Muskox 

University qv Illinois 

A single salary sthciluk in operations “A single salary schedule/* states the 
author of a recent study, 1 “is defined ns a schedule which pays the same salary 
to teacheTs with cqutd training and experience regardless of w hether they leach 
in elementary, junior high, or senior high schnuK and which pays huger salaries 
to teachers, in similar positions, who possess greater amounts of academic ami 
professional training” (p. 1). There tins been much discussion during the past 
decade of the single salary schedule. The number of cities adopting such a sal- 
ary schedule has incrcnsed sevenfold, from 32 cities in iojj to 233 cities in 11)31. 
School officials have the light to inquire what influence a single .stlnry schedule 
has had on the cost of instruction over a period of years. T he author has made 
a contribution for students of administration who arc studying the influences of 
training, experience, ami salaries on the quality of service being rendered in 
the public schools. 

The problem attempted is to compare the factors influencing a cUy with a 
single salary schedule and those same factors influencing another city with a 
regular salary schedule. The author explains that a lcgulnr salary schedule is a 
schedule according to which the salaries paid teachers in the elementary schools 
are not the same as those paid teacher* in the high schools with the same or 

1 RobcwcII Page Bowles, The Operation and Effects of a Single Salary S< heduk 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 518. New York: TcucliiTa College, 
Columbia University, 1932, Pp. viiM-nio. §1.50 
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equivalent training and under which men and women are not treated as equals 
in matters oi salary. The two communities compared are located in the state of 
Virginia. The study is a comparison and an analysis of the facts found with no 
attempt at statistical treatment of the data other than the figuring of median 
and average salaries of various groups of teachers, 

One chapter of the study is devoted to a general comparison of the city having 
a single salary schedule with five cities in the state having regular salary sched- 
ules. The conclusions drawn from tills comparison support the evidence col- 
lected in the more intensive study of the two individual clLics, the one having 
the single salary schedule and the other the regular salary schedule. 

The data collected lead to the conclusion that there arc several distinct ad- 
vantages for the city school system having a single salary schedule. First, the 
city having a single salary schedule lias a more progressive, better-trained 
teaching stall because of theiuccntive to secure additional training while in serv- 
ice. The training and largei experience are particularly outstanding in the 
elementary schools. Second, the cost for instructional service remained com- 
parable over an eight-year period with that of the city having the regular salary 
schedule. Finally, the author concludes by recommending the single-salary 
principle because it secures a better-trained, more efficient, and better-satisfied 
teaching staff for a school system. 

The annotations in the bibliogLaphy make it particularly valuable to anyone 
who wishes to make a study of the single salary schedule. This study can well 
be used as a guide for school officials who are considering the problems of the 
single salary schedule. Any method which will increase the training of a public- 
school leaching staff is worth the consideration of students of school adminis- 
tration, 

The investigation lacks breadth, since but one city with a single salaiy sched- 
ule is considered in making the comparison and drawing the conclusions. No 
quantitative measures are made between the quality of instruction in the cities 
employing regular salary schedules and the quality in the city employing the 
single salary schedule, IL is assumed that increased training results in an im- 
proved quality of instruction, The question of cost of the single salary schedule 
also arises, It is doubtful whether the single salary city has icachcd its maxi- 
mum costs for instruction, since only 5 per cent of the teaching staff have 
reached the maximum salaiy. 

Clifford M. Gould 

KEiVRfOtti: Fuunrc Schools, KcN&roRE, New York 


A manna! on the treatment of defective speech . — The authors of a recent book 1 
tell us in the Preface that their intention is to offei a technique for correcting all 

1 Edwin tturkcl Twilmyer auil Vale Samuel Nalhansflii, Conation of Defective 
Speech: A Complete Manual of Psycho -Physiological Technique for LhcTieatment and 
Correction of the Defects of Speech. Philadelphia. P UJnki&Lon's Son & Co , Jnc , 
193*- Pp. XVHi-t-414, $3.50, 
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types of speed) muLilniions, from the faulty nrlicubumn or the ”baby ulker” 
to cases of profound stammering nr Muttering. Assuming l hat environment 
cannot be controlled, they concentrate their attack on the development of the 
individual pupil through phonetic drills. 

As a means of introducing system and wiqucncc into their drill work, the 
authors divide speech sounds into Wo groups namely, the contimianuuud the 
stops, the one being the group gf rounds in which the vibrated breath is not 
stopped and the other the group In which It is nlopiwd by the organs of ariiciiln- 
lion. They say (hut in one or both of ilu’&c process speech diflicnlties arise. 
This conclusion would seem to follow without saying *incc die two groups in* 
elude all speech sounds. 

Another classification is offered in a "curve of articulation,” which represents 
diflgnmiatically the following class i flea lions in order: /i/-n, p<6-»i v /-tf, s-t-tlt, 
h-g t and //, This classification, (he authors state, is based on (i) facility 
of expression and (2) pedagogical methods and is superjKJ&cd on (3) anatomical 
correlates, Though admittedly conceptual and schema lie, in parL nt least, and 
though having all the disadvantages of a threefold basis of classification, this 
grouping serves ns the guiding rule of procedure of the corrective technique 
proposed by the authors. They (allow it as strictly m treating stuttering as la 
treating other defects. They say that they present each word only after it* 
component souiula have been the subject of training and practice, and they Ix^ 
lievc that the vulue of their method is found in the complete mastery of each 
step before proceeding to the next step. 

The authors Lake the position that, just n$ subliminal kinncslhelic excitations 
“$eep" into consciousness and Llius control our judgments of h[>nce, so the 
phonetic elements of words control word utterance, This doctrine is ihc basic 
psychological assumption of the book but is in sharp conflict with the point of 
view of GesfoU psychology that, in behavior, wholes govern parts, instead ol 
vice versa. 

The technique of correction involves (1) correct breathing, 0 ) correct kinacs- 
thftlic imagery (Orntans), and (3) combination of these two. "Omum*/* is de- 
fined elsewhere as meaning ''oral position" as well ns imagery. 

Most of the book (334 pages) is taken up with exercises worked out serially 
on the basis of the classifications adopted. Part HI includes case- record forms, 
progress sheets, etc. Nnthansen adds a chapter on a "conceptual" basis of habit 
modification. 

To the reviewer there seem to be two fundamental doctrines in tho book 
which are open to question, In the first place, the authors explicitly rejeeL the 
notion of environmental therapy, seemingly without milking that it is impossi- 
ble to work out an educational method of correction by any other means. 
Whether one makes use of phonetic exercises or some other method, it is, at lasL. 
an environmental situation which 1 b being brought to bear on the apecch defec- 
tive. The authors quote with seeming approval tho statement by Wundt that 
language is essentially a social function bill, as do many oilier specialists ill this 
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field, sUaigJitvvay depart from this acknowledgment and treat the defects of 
language as being essentially physiological, The ieftL alternative in treatment is 
in the choice between a correct and an incorrect environmental situation, The 
choice is to be made in view of the character of the defect to be corrected. In the 
case of mere incorrect enunciation or faulty speech, the environment which the 
authors have thought out is to be commended. In the case of sLutlcring, which 
is something mud) more serious than, and is clinically very diffcicnt from, mcie 
faulty speech, the environmental exactions which they prcscilbc not only arc 
beside the point but may be harmful. 

Finally, the most seriously erroneous doctrine, horn the reviewer's point of 
view, is that defects like lisping and baby talk arc to he treated in precisely the 
same way as is stuttering. Many students of tins problem had thought and 
hoped that the identical approach to maladies so different as arc defective articu- 
lation and stuttering Iiad been abandoned forever, As consistently might we 
go back to the use of leeches in medicine* 

John M. Fletcher 

Tulanjs Umvuusijv or Louisiana 
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Book To Accompany “Pleasant Lands " New York* Macmillan Co , 1933. 
Pp, 72. $0,20. 

Hardy, Marjorie. Sally and Billy in Spring, pp, 48, $0.20; Sally and Billy In 
While* , pp. 48, S0.20. Chicago: Wheeler Publishing Co , 1933. 

Logasa, Hannah Jliog/uphy tu Collet lions Suitable /or Junior and Scnic» 
High Schools. New York- II. W, Wilson Co., 1933 Pp. 112 
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Madden, Ada R. English Practice Books. Oracle Six. Chicago: American Book 
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Mary Ksteixe, Sister. Shining Towers. The Murywoort Renders, Sixlh 
Header. New York: Macmillan Co., tt)}V Vp- xii-KtfM- $o-*8. 

Maxey, Mima, and Fay, Marjorie J . A New Utin Primer , Chicago; Umvet- 
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book, pp. 64, $o.aoi Work and Test Book for "I'Jisy New Stories," pp 6p 
$o,ao ; Work and Test Book To Accompany ,r Joyful Rending" pp. 06, $0.25; 
Work and Test Hook for "New Trails in Reading," pp. 64, So.ao. Si. Louis, 
Missouri: Webster Publishing Co, 

Stone, Clarence R m and Stone, Anne Hotter, misled by Ida Vanokugaw. 
The Webster Readers: Tom, Jip t and Jatte, An Knay Primer* pp. vH-uo, 
$0,48; Easy Ncio Stories, An Easy First Reader, pp. vH-iGB, $0,60; Joyful 
Reading, An Easy Second Render, pp. viit^a^B, $0.64; New Traits in Read- 
ing An Ea&y Third Reader, pp. Yiii+344, $0,72. Si. Louia, Missouri: Web- 
ster Publishing Co. 

Tressler, J, C. Junior English in Action, Book Three. Boston: 1). C. 1 lentil 
& Co,, 1933. Pp. xiv+460. $r.i6. 
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D, C, Heath & Co,, 1933, 

Upton, Clifford B, Arithmetic Workbook with Diagnostic Tests and Remedial 
Exercises; Giade I, pp. rsB, $0,241 Grade II, pp. 160, $0.24 . Chicago: 
American Book Co., 1933, 

Washburns, Casleton, and WabiiWUrNE, Ueluiz, in collaboration with 
Frederick Reed, The Story of Earth and Sky- New York: Century Co., 
1933 . Pp. x+368, $3,30. 

Whitford, William G., Liek, Fdna B,, and Gray, William S. Art Slones , 
Book One. Chicago; Scott, Foresman & Co., 1933. Pp. 144. $0.68. 
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Wilson, Gordon; Rudado, Clarence A.; and Scoville, Magnolia. For- 
ward Steps in Thinking and Writing: A Workbook in English for the Sixth 
Year, pp. 128, $0.24; A Workbook in English for the Seventh Year, pp, 
128, $0.24; A Workbook in English for the Eighth Year, pp. 128, $0,24. New- 
ark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co,, 1933, 

PUBLICATIONS OP THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OP EDUCATION 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 

Abstracts of Dai tors' Theses in Education a! the University of California . Com- 
piled by Arnold K. Joyal, Berkeley, California: Phi Delta Kappa (Secre- 
tary, IlavUaml Hall), University of California, 1933, Pp. 104. $0,2$, 

Atkinson, Helen M., and Flemming, Cecile White. Education for Construc- 
tive Social Influence through Student Organizations, New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. 32. 

Committee of the Progressive Education Association on Social and 
Economic Problems. A Call to the Teachers of the Nation, John Day 
Pamphlets, No, 30. New York* John Day Co,, 1933 Pp. 32 $0.25. 

Cooper, Wit John. Economy in Education. Stanford University, California; 
Stanford University Press, 1933. Fp. vi+82, 

Coxe, Warren W., and Cornell, Ethel L. Prc-Scrvicc and In-Service Training 
of Elementary School Teachers, Educational Monograph of the New York 
Stale Teachers Association, No. 2. Albany, New York: New York State 
Tcacheis Association (240 Slate Street), 1932. Pp. xviH-ioj. $0 25. 

Kells, Walter Crosby. Teachers ' Salaries and the Cost of Living. School 
Economy Series. Stanford University, California 1 Stanford University 
Press, 1933. Pp. vi+94. Si.oo. 

Effeclmucss of Vocational Education m Agriculture: A Study of the Value of 
Vocational Instruction in Agriculture in Secondary Schools as Indicated by 
tlie Occupational Distribution of Foimcr Students. Bulletin No, 82, Agricul- 
tural Series, No. 13. Washington; Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
1933 (levised), Pp. viii-)-20. 

Gates, Arthur I., and Bennett, Chester C, Reversal Tendencies in Reading: 
Causes, Diagnosis, Pievention and Correction. New York. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. 34. 

Hill, David S., Kelly, Fred J,, and Savage, Howard J, Economy in Ihghcr 
Education . New Yoik: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 1933. Pp. viii+128, 

Kline, Linus Ward, and Carey, Gertrude L A Measuring Satie for Free- 
Hand Drawing ; Part II, Design and Composition. Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity .Studies in Education, No. 5. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1033 
Pp. 58+4 folders. $175. 

Mental and Physical Development. Review of Educational Research, Vol III, 
No. 2, Washington: American Educational Research Association of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1933. Pp. 8r— 182. 
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THE REPORT OP THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE 
FINANCING OF EDUCATION 

The National Education Association has recently made available 
the “Report o( the National Conference on the Financing of Educa- 
tion.’' This conference was held at Columbia Univeisily under the 
auspices of the Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education of 
the National Education Association and the Department of Supei- 
inlcndcncc. The following statement is quoted from the Preface of 
the report. 

The participants in this conference were invited to assist the Joint Commis- 
sion in the preparation of a brief and authoritative description of the essential 
procedures in the financing of a modern school system. 

The National Conference on the Financing of Education was successful in 
distilling, from a vast amount of research and experience, the essentials of a mod- 
ern school-finance program. These essentials are presented in this icpoi t. They 
offer a firm foundation upon which the states and the nation may erect a sound 
structure foi the financing of publicly supported schools and colleges. 

The conference drafted a “School Finance Charier," in which it 
attempted to define the basic principles of a modem school-finance 
program. The charier is herewith quoted in full. 
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ESSENTIALS OF A MODERN SaJOOL-FlNANCK UROGRAM 
Believing that the financing of schools is a paramount public concern, basic to 
the present and future welfare of our democracy, the following programs 
offered lor action by the American people. 

Educational Omm ri:suv 

Universal education.— Funds to provide every child ami youth a complete 
educational opportunity from early childhood to the age at which employment 
Is possible and socially desirable. This right to lie pTewrved regardless ol res- 
idence, race, or economic status and to constitute an inalienable claim on the re- 
sources of local, state, and national governments. 

Lijdong learning. — Educational opporl uni ties at public expense lor every 
adult whenever such opportunities are required in the public interest. 

Effective latching.— In every classroom comiwlciil teachers maintained at an 
economic level which will secure a high quality ol socially motivated and broadly 
trained professional service, 

Adequate Revenues 

Equitable taxation. — For the adequate aupjxirt of all governmental activities, 
including the schools, a stable, varied, and flexible lax system, providing ler a 
just sharing of the cost of government by all member* of the community. 

Public information.— Accurate, intelligible, and frequent rcjiurts to taxpayers 
and the public on the management of the school money wj tint complete under- 
standing and constructive attitudes with icsi>ccl to school taxes and services 
may prevail. 

Constructive Economy 

School board independence.— In every school system a board of education re- 
sponsive to the will of the whole people and free to adopt and carry ouL truly 
efficient and economical financial policies for the schools. 

Economical administration. — A uniform and continuous policy of honest, 
economical, and productive upending of all school moneys. 

Local Management 

Adequato local units. — In every community trained educational leadership 
and other services secured through a local unit of school administration large 
enough to make such services financially possible and desirable. 

Cojtuuftmty initiative — For every school district the righl to ofler its children 
an education superior to stale minimum standards nrul to seek and develop new 
methods intended to improve the work of the schools. 

State Responsibility 

Equalization of educational opportunity, —For every school district sufficient 
financial support from the state la permit the maintenance of an acceptable 
state minimum program of education and to relieve the local property lax when 
this tax, upon which local initiative depends, is carrying an unfair share of the 
cost^ofjgovernment, 
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Professional leadership , — Competent leadership in every state department of 
education so that reasonable minimum financial standards may be established 
and educational progress encouraged throughout the state* 

Fiscal planning — In every state a long-time financial plan for public educa- 
tion, comprehensive in scope, based on experienced judgment and objective 
data, co-operatively developed, continually subject to review and revision, and 
reflecting faithfully the broad educational policy of the people* 

National Interest 

Open schools , — For every child deprived of education by emergency condi- 
tions beyond the control of his own comm unity and stale, immediate lestoration 
of these rights through assistance from the federal government to the state con- 
cerned. 

Federal support ,— Sufficient federal support for the schools of the several 
states to piotect the nation's interest in an educated citizenship, without federal 
control over state and local educational policies. 

If America is to recover prosperity and persist as a democratic nation, these 
essentials must be provided. 

The first part of ihe report consists of a statement of the principal 
recommendations of the conference. These recommendations axe fol- 
lowed by a detailed discussion, of seven major problems of school 
finance: (1) “The Educational Enterprise To Ee Financed/ 1 (2) 
“State Responsibility and the Financing of Education/ 1 (3) “The 
State's Interest in the Local School Unit,” (4) “The Educational 
Emergency in Its Relation to Taxation/ 1 (5) “The State and Con- 
structive Economies in Education/ 1 (6) “Securing Desirable State 
School Finance Legislation/’ and (7) “The Federal Government and 
Education,” 

FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION 

The following statement h quoted from the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner, 

The Roosevelt administration today [August 22} came io the rescue of ihe 
American educational system. 

With thousands of schools closed and millions of children lacing inadequate 
educational facilities, the administration announced a program affording assist- 
ance to unemployed Leacheis by giving them work relief in closed 01 diasUcaLIy 
curtailed schools, 

Harry L. Hopkins, federal emergency relief administrate!, announced 
through Louis Ilowe, secretary Lo the Ficsidcnl, that state relief agencies had 
been authorized lo pay woik relief wages Lo unemployed lechers. 

They will be assigned to regular school officials lo teach in the hundieds of 
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rural schools closed Lhrough lack of stale educational funds, and in those schools 
where courses of study were cut because the leathers could not be paid. 

Ilopkins stressed the primary purpose of this action was to provide necessities 
of life to unemployed teachers. 

He made clear that some of these teachers will l>c assigned to cities as well 05 
the rural schools, to teach adults who cannot rend and write English. 

The expenditures from relief funds, Hopkins' announcement said, will be con- 
futed to the minimum needs of the teacher. No relief money will he allowed (or 
fuel, textbooks, or other school expenses. Hopkins said thirly-lltrec slates lind 
repotted approximately eighty thousand teachers were unemployed. 

Fifteen other stales reported shortened bcIiooI terms, and in some districts 
this has meant curtailing them to the vanishing jKiint. 

It is to be hoped thiil the program announced in the preceding 
paragraphs is but an initial step in the development, of a policy o! 
federal aid to education during the period of economic recovery. It 
is perfectly clear that local and state agencies in many sections of the 
country will be unable to j)rovide any tiling like adequate educational 
facilities during the year 1934, and it is not at all likely that they 
willbe able to do so during 1935. In a great many communities pub- 
lic education has completely collapsed. The schools have been 
closed, and thousands of young people arc being denied the educa- 
tion which Lhey are entitled to have and which society cannot afford 
to deny them. In other communities the schools will he kept open, 
but their efficiency will be materially impaired. Stale systems of 
higher education are being threatened with, or have already been 
overtaken by, disaster. The economic recovery which now begins to 
reflect itself in indusLry will not be reflected in a return to normal 
levels of state and local support for public education for nnolhui year 
or more. In the meantime the adoption of the industrial codes will 
operate to exclude children from industry and to increase fuilhct the 
load which the schools will have to carry. The fact is inescapable 
that local and state agencies will not and cannot in the immediate 
future provide adequate schooling for American youth. If these 
agencies are relied on to do so, the only result will be a partial col- 
lapse of the public educational system at a lime when trained social 
intelligence is sorely needed. The federal government is the only 
agency which can carry into effccl measures to meet the emergency. 
It alone has at its command the necessary instruments of taxation 
and credit, 
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There are many who object to extending federal subsidies for gen- 
eral educational purposes in the states as a permanent policy. That 
issue, however, need not be raised at this time. An emergency exists, 
and whatever measures might be adopted by the federal government 
could be clearly regarded as emergency measures without prejudicing 
in any way future policies in normal times, 

THE EFFECT OF MOTION PICTURES ON CHILDREN 

For the past four years the Motion Picture Research Council, 
aided by the Payne Fund, has been conducting an extensive investi- 
gation of the effects of motion pictures upon children. The results of 
the investigation have been published in the following series of vol- 
umes: Motion Pictures and Youth: Ai\ Introduction, by W. W. Char- 
ters, combined with Gelling Ideas from the Movies, by P. W. Holaday 
and George D. Stoddard; The Content of Motion Pictures and Chil- 
dren's Attendance al Motion Pictures , by Edgar Dale; The Emotional 
Responses of Children to the Motion Picture Situation , by W. S. Dy- 
singer and Christian A, Ruckmick, combined with Motion Pictures 
and Standards of Morality , by Charles C. Peters; Motion Pictures and 
the Social Altitudes of Children , by Ruth C. Peterson and L. L. 
Thurstone, combined with Relationship of Motion Pictures lo the 
Character and Attitudes of Children, by Mark A. May and Frank 
Shuttlcworth; Childrens Sleep , by Samuel Renshaw, Vernon A, 
Miller, and Dorothy Marquis; Movies and Conduct , by Herbert Blu- 
mcr; Movies ) Delinquency, and Crime , by Herbert Blumcr and Philip 
M. Hauser; Boys , Movies, and City Streets, by Paul G, Cressey and 
Frederic M. Tluasher; How To Appreciate Motion Pictures, by 
Edgar Dale. 

A recent volume by Henry James Foiman, entitled Our Movie 
Made Children , undertakes to summarize in popular form the results 
of the entire investigation. The following quotation fiom the sum- 
mary chapter of the book is extremely illuminating. 

The chief pari of our interest , . . . lies in the fact that 28,000,000 of this 
(weekly) movie audience is composed of minors, children and adolescents under 
twenty -one years of age; and that of these 11,000,000 are aged thirteen and 
younger. The total enrolment in American schools and institutions of higher 
education, as estimated in Recent Social Trends, is approximately 29,500,000. 
Allowing for tlic fact that movies are inaccessible in certain rural areas, the two 
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populations almost coincide; llic movie population of minors includes virtually , 
the children of the entire nation, and they average ft movie n week or fifty-two a 
year 

It must be said at the ouUcL that many influence*, play upon the experiences 
of children— the home, the school, the community' and it is impossible to state 
that one influence is more powerful limn another Vet it is entirely practical and 
useful to estimate the credits and debits of one agency w ilhoul claiming that it la 
more or less powerful than another. 

Always remembering that certain excellent pictures are from time to lime 
produced, as witness "The Covered Wagon," “Hen Hur," i, (jw*b j m "Abraham 
Lincoln,” "Arrowsmith,” and many others, Dr. Dale found, upon examination 
of ij^oo feature pictures, that the average is heavily weighted with sex and 
crime pictures. An analysis of a smaller sampling of pictures shows a predomi- 
nance of undesirables, often tawdry "goals" in life, and with & population of char- 
acters to match the goals. Iiy this overloading, moreover, life ns presented upon 
the screen is too often inevitably distorted, so that the young and especially 
children, so far from being helped to the formation of a true picture of life, often 
derive ila opposite, . , , . 

In the matter of physical effects of pictures upon children and adolescents, 
one of the most important studied is the efferL upon their sleep. Hy their clever- 
ly devised apparatus, the hypno&raph, Drs, Renshaw, Miller, m\<l Marquiawera 
able to obtain acLual measuremenU of Ihc sleep disturbance that follows upon 
seeing a movie. 

The sleep pattern of every child is n highly individual Affair, depending 
upon various factors, such as age, sex, and mental ‘'act. 11 )\y no means all react 
alike to the same stimulus, After two and n half years of research, however, 
covering 6,650 child nights of sleep, the investigators found that, tin (he unrugt, 
boys after seeing n. movie allowed an increase of about 26 per cent in their mo- 
tility over the amount peculiar to them in normal sleep, and girls about u\ per 
cent. That even where their motility decreased, the decrease was also due to the 
same cause: that is. the movie line! acted as a depressor, ou ing to fatigue- The 
effects, though diminishing, were found to persist ag long as four or five nights. 

The frequently marked reactions of children to certain Hectics in most pic- 
tures, but notably to scenes in pictures of horror and fright, at least in part ex- 
plain the effects measured upon children’s sleep. Drs. Ruckmick and Dysinger, 
by means of a psycho -galvanometer, found that in the ease of ordinary danger 
pictures the intensity of emotional reaction of adolescents is twice as great aa 
that of adults, and that of young children, aged six to eleven, three limes that of 
adults, At times the reaction is still greater though at times, loo, in the case ol 
adolescents, it is zero, Adolescents were most affected by erotic 01 suggestive 
scenes. The pulse and heart action were found to increase considerably, some- 
times to double the normal rate, Nervous and emotionally tins table children, 
naturally, are more affected than others. Ninety-three per cent of 45s high' 
school children answered that at some times they had been frightened by the 
tnovleB 
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Professor Thurslone and Miss Peterson found in experiments with carefully 
selected pictures that children’s mental attitudes can be effectively changed by 
viewing those pictures. They found that a pro-Chinese picture makes the chil- 
dren more pro-Chinese; an anti-negro picture makes them anti-negro. They 
found these effects to persist for a long time, in one case as long as nineteen 
months, Their conclusion is that “the effect of the motion picture on social 
attitudes probably persists for a much longer time.” 

With a less sensitive technique May and Shullleworlli, in attempting lo find 
differences between "movie” and "non-movie" children discovered, to begin 
with, so few children who had never attended the movies thaL their non-movie 
group consisted mainly of children who went infrequently to the movies, and the 
other group of those who attended two, three, or four times a week. In their 
tests for attitude Lhey found no differences of significant import. In other tests, 
however, they found that movie children averaged lower in deportment records 
and in school work; are rated lower by their teachers, are less co-operative, less 
self-controlled, more deceptive, and less emotionally stable. Their classmates, 
though naming them more frequently as "best friends/' rate them lower than 
“non-movie” children in the “Guess Who" test, 

Dr, Peters in inquiring how far current motion pictures square with the 
national mores examined a number of groups including not young children, but 
adolescents and adults of varied interests, forming virtually a cross-section of 
the nation. In a total of 142 feature pictures studied he found, for instance, 7 26 
scenes of aggressiveness in love-making that were rated by all groups as below 
the national standard of mores. 

In such scenes, however, as portrayed "democratic practices /’ treatment of 
subordinates, employees, or treatment based upon racial discrimination, and 
also in the matter of treatment of children by parents, he found the movie scenes 
meeting with approval. 

Imitation is to such an extent natural to children that we can scarcely con- 
ceive of non-imitalivc children. It forms a large part of their education. Movies, 
because of their concreteness, their visual vividness, now supplemented by the 
auditory channel, present numerous patterna for imitation. Dr, Blumcr found 
imitation of the movies widespread among the young, not only in such harmless 
matters as dress and beautification, but in such other particulars as love tech- 
nique, flirtation, kissing, caressing, “vamping/* "necking,” Some of these things 
enter into the daydreams of adolescents, which, as Dr, Limner puts it, "may 
stimulate impulses and whet appetites,” In this way movies tend tc become a 
school of conduct for children and adolescents . . . , 

Sometimes certain pictures have a socially desirable effect Cases are record- 
ed where pictures like “Ben IIui” and “The King of Kings’' turned young minds 
to religious aspiration, and pictures like "Beau Gcste” and “Over the Hill,” to a 
closer family affection. Some have been swayed toward ambitions for study, a 
collegiate training, or foreign travel. The screen, in short, is an open book, a 
school, a system of education, amounting often to a molder of the characters of 
the young 
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The aim of all l he studies upon which lltc present book ia bawd, as well as 0 | 
the book itself, is to bring us face to face with the facts -and they nre grave, 
Once in possession of the facts, die public, it is hoped, n ill find the remedies; for, 
after all, it is the public that is most viully ranee tiled. U is a wial problem 
which touches everyone of us, f, a allied and complicated .situation," and by 
concerted thought and effort we must, imperatively, solve it. 

The Motion TEcturc Research Council, originally instrumental in causing 
these studies to be made, will watch the expressions and cummeiiUaf the public 
with kecji vigilance and, by a careful scrutiny of Ihcse against the background 
of the material of the research, will doubtless formulate ita nun conclusions 
and even, possibly, propose remedies. 

At all events, the first great step has been taken and now, largely, the facta 
arc known. 

retardation in tuk first graph 
The South Carolina State Department of Kducalion 1ms recently 
issued a bulletin entitled First Grade Progress hi South Carolina 75/e- 
•mnlary Schools. The following statement quoted from the bulle- 
tin reveals that in the elementary schools for while children there 
is an extremely high percentage of non-promotion of pupils from the 
first to the second grade, 

For the entire slate, including scliouls of various m/c*. the pen outage of 
first-grade advancement h much lower than for any other grade of die elemen- 
tary schools, In the firsL grade the |>crccnlagc of pupil* advanced in the small 
schools is very much lower than that of the larger jtchuub. '1 Im difference ia 
pupil non-progress of small mid large schools beyond Lite Oral grade dues not 
appear to hold true to an appreciable extent, 

According to size of schools, the percentage of progress nml mm-pi ogress of 
pupils was as follows: ouc-leachcr school 9, 55,1 per cent progiess and |.po per 
cent non-progress; Lwo-leachcr schools, 55.0 per cent prngrc-vi and ,14.1 per cent 
31011-progress; three-teacher schools, 55.3 per cent progress and \ p? per cent 
non-progress; four-lcachcr schools, 58,2 per cent progress and 4 1 .8 per cenL non- 
progress; fivc-tcachcr schools, 71.3 per cent progress and j.8.7 per cent non- 
progress. After reaching the fivc'leachcr schools, tile progress and nim-progic'is 
remain fairly steady, with the exception of the eleven -teacher mac schools, up to 
the sixteen or more teacher size schools. Here, due to the fewer number of large 
schools, the larger elementary schools were arranged in groups For c vam pie 
All schools with teacher sizes ranging from 16 to 25. inclusive, were placed in the 
group of 16-25 teacher size schools, In Lhesc larger schools the progress and 11011- 
progress of the first-grade pupils was as follows: iti-jj teacher size schools, 77 2 
per cent progress and 22,8 per ccnl non-progress; 26 50 toucher size schools, 
7 M per coat progress and 12.5 per ccnl non-progress; 51 -moo teacher size 
schools, 77,1 per cent progress and 22.9 per cent non -progress; 101—75 teacher 
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size schools, 89.3 per cent progress and 10.7 per cent nou-progress. For the en- 
tire state the weighted average of first-grade pupil progress was 68 4 per cent and 
31.6 per cent non-progress 

Of the 1930-31 while elementary school non- progress, the first-grade non- 
progress was 53.4 per cent of the entire non-progress by grades including the 
first grade through to the seventh grade. The seventh-grade progress, that is, 
the number of pupils finishing the elementary schools, was not included in this 
study. The percentage of the first-grade non- progress to the total elementary 
non-progress Js greater in the small schools than in the larger schools. . . . 

Since the retardation of pupils was much greater in the first grade than 
other grades of the elementary schools, questionnaires weic sent to teachers of the 
elementary grades and to superintendents of schools. These requests were sent 
to teachers in the one, two, three, and larger teacher size schools as well ns 
superintendents of schools, The one-,, two-, and threc-tcachcr size schools re- 
ceived the greatest number of questionnaires. In order to get a cross-section of 
reports from the entire state, a certain number of schools, including at least one 
superintendent, was selected from each county. In this way, an effort was made 
to obtain explanations from the teachers as to the cause or causes of the first- 
grade non-pi oinotion. 

The questionnaire asked for the following information: (a) Irregular attend- 
ance, (b) Heavy teaching load, (c) Not enough time applied to each child, (d) 
Entered school late, (c) Illness, (/) Indifference or lack of interest, (g) Low abil- 
ity, (A) Under-age. The teacher was requested to rank each [item] according 
lo the importance it played in causing first-grade non-promotion. Before each 
[item] the teacher was nsked to place a numeral indicating the order of rank. 
For instance, (t) Irregular attendance, (2) Illness, etc. A space was left for 
general remarks at the bottom of the page 

Tabic II [in the bulletin] contains the replies by teachers on f7rst-giade re- 
tardation, "Iircgnlar attendance'* is given fust rank, with "Heavy teaching 
load" aiul "Not enough time applied to each child" following in order named. 
For second rank the replies give "Not enough time applied to each child" the 
lead, with "Irregular attendance" and "Heavy teaching load" occurring in 
order named, "Irregular attendance 11 leads all other answers as to third-rank 
place. The remaining answers according to iank, with the exception of "En- 
tered school late/' show their highest number of entries below the fourth rank. 
"Under-age" and "Illness" appear lo contribute the least to the cause of first- 
grade retardation. 

Excessive non-promotion in the first grade is by no means con- 
fined to the elemental y schools of South Carolina. A study of grade 
progress in the rural schools of Delaware revealed that 48 per cent of 
the non-progress in the schools was in the first grade, 14 per cent in 
each of the second and third grades, and 10 per cent in the fourth 
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grade- In 1931 the Division of Educational Research of the Public 
Schools of Philadelphia secured information with respect to promo- 
tion in the elementary schools of thirty-nine of the largest cities of 
the country. It was found that on the average the promotion rate 
for the first grade was 6 per cent lower than for the elementary 
school as a whole. Hollis L. Caswell's recent study of non-promotion 
in thirty-seven cities located in different parts of the country 
Promotion- in Elementary Sdwols ) Field Study No, 4, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers) reveals that “the first grade has a vale of 
non-promotion on the average of 16 per cent, while the remaining 
grades have rales between 8 and 10 per cent.” 

There is some tiling vitally wrong with an educational policy which 
permits the first grade to become the "shock” grade of the elemen- 
tary school. To be met with failure at the very threshold of his 
school experience is a matter of no small import to the child. It is 
difficult, of course, to determine with any degree of precision the 
effect of retardation on personality, although there is reason to be- 
lieve that retardation is a fruitful cause of delinquency. Moreover, 
there is a great deal of evidence to support the contention that 
retardation is seldom an effective educational practice, and it would 
seem that the practice is particularly questionable in the case of first- 
grade pupils. 

There are, no doubt, many causes of retardation among first- 
grade pupils. It is very probable that a considerable percentage of 
these pupils have not attained the mcnLal maturity to do success- 
fully the work required of them. I'or example, the evidence seems lo 
indicate that pupils who have not attained a menial age of six and 
one-half years are likely to meet with difficulty in learning to read. 
In many instances, no doubt, lack of social maturity contributes to 
failure; for the first-grade pupil finds himself in a world of novel 
social experience, It is no doubt true, too, as is supposed by the 
teachers of South Carolina, that irregular attendance and poor 
teaching are contributing factors of importance. Whatever may be 
the causes of the high percentage of failure of first-grade pupils, 
those causes should be discovered and in large measure removed. 
If pupils cannot adjust themselves to first-grade standards, first- 
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grade standards should be adjusted to pupils, Here is a problem 
which should challenge sharply the attention of school administra- 
tors. 

STATE AND CHURCH IN TIIE EDUCATION OT YOUTH 

Th e Daily Mining Journal , Marquette, Michigan, quotes the fol- 
lowing letter from the Rt, Rev, Paul Joseph Nussbaum to the clergy 
and laity of the Marquette Catholic Diocese, with a statement that 
the letter was read at all masses in churches in the Upper Peninsula 
on Sunday, July 30. 

To the Clergy and Laity 

Dearly Beloved; The children of today arc the men and women of tomor- 
row. Their proper education is all important, It is vital to them, to the nation, 
Lo the Church. Parents, State and Church have Ihcir sacred duties in this 
matter, 

Children are destined for heaven, not for earth. They must be taught to use 
their faculties, the earth and the tilings thereof in such a way as to enable them 
to reach heaven, 

Jesus opened heaven for humanity by Ilis death upon the cross. He estab- 
lished His Church to teach the way to heaven. She is essentially a Teacher She 
has pic-eminent right over education, While recognizing parental and state 
rights in the education of youth, she asserts her supremacy to correct parental 
and state eirors in education. She fights every encroachment upon her rights to 
the supreme teaching office, 

This doctrine of the Church's Supremacy in the field ol education as it pio- 
motes, impedes or destroys the chance of icaching heaven must be preached in 
season and out of season even though it invites persecution and arouses the ire 
of pseudo-scientists and pagan educators at what they consider a most arrogant 
claim- 

Since the seventeenth century when the heioic Jesuit MarLyrs Isaac Jogues, 
John dc Brebcuf, Rene Goupil, John Laltmde and the intrepid Jesuit explorer, 
Jacques Marquette, passed through this tcirilory the Church has exercised Her 
teaching office, When the saintly and scholarly Bishop Baraga in Lhe first half 
of the nineteenth century came to stay in the Uppci Peninsula he built the paro- 
chial school beside the church to impart secular and religious knowledge to the 
Redmen, He supported his schools by contributions from the Trench Lyons 
Office of the Propagation of the Faith, the Austrian Lcopoldine Society, and the 
U.S.A, Indican Agency, His Diaries preserved here in the Diocesan Archives 
show these entries. 

Tile early Catholic white settlers iii these parts built their schools to train 
Lheir children in hdlcsdellm, the arls and sciences and at Lhe same time lo teach 
them the way to heaven, You have followed their example and today have 
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twenty-five parochial grade and high RchooJ*, academics and college. Sevtn 
thousand o( your children frequent these schools. Their tuition at the minimum 
rate of sixty dollars ($6aoo) per child cost you four hundred and twenty thou- 
sand dollars ($410,000.00) during the past school year. 

Despite the unprecedented economic depression of the past few years you 
have kept these schools open. lJut f with the increase in federal and stale taxa- 
tion, and the late sales tax on every morsel you cat, garment you wear, every 
purchase you make, it becomes a qu«l Ion how long you tan continue tosuppou 
your schools. 

The Slate takes an annual census of all children of school age for the purpose 
of apportioning lax money to the public school*. The Stale pays the public 
school the per capita apportionment for the number of children who arc attend- 
ing your parochial schools. The public school in the district where there is a 
parochial school jb taking money for which iL gives you absolutely no service, 
Here is un injustice which must rouse the indignation of all fair-minded people. 
Pastors should call the attention of the public to this most unethical procedure, 

I realize that the "new dear 1 1ms given you a ray of hope, and that your faith 
and your love for your children will lead you to make every sacrifice to provide 
a complete Becular and religious education for your children, but, to lake time 
by the forc-Iock and to be prepared for such a calamity as the closing of even one 
parochial school, which would throw your children into the public school which 
may not teach religion, I am hereby directing all Pastors to establish in their 
parishes and missions the "Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 11 

Gather into the Confraternity intelligent young men nnri women and give 
them a course in popular apologetics. You will not be able to make these young 
people scientific theologians, but you will he able to equip them to correct mis- 
representations of religion and to refute calumnies against Llie Church nude by 
Ignorant and malicious bigots. You may also use these trained apologists to as- 
Bist you to reach every child in your parishes and missions and especially the 
adolescent youth who, owing la the lack of the Catholic high sehoul in your 
vicinity, is compelled to attend the public high school. 

I request Pastors to apply to the public school officials in their districts for 
the official census of children of school age. Should they refuse, the Lansing 
State Department will furnish it, Check all the Catholic children to assure 
yourselves that no child in your jurisdiction will be without religious instruction. 

To create a greater interest in the true principles of education Pastors will 
please make the late Encyclical Letter of Pope Pius XI on "The t ‘hrislian Edu- 
cation of Youth" the toplcof their Sunday sermona during the month of August. 
Copies of the Encyclical may be obtained from the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, ]).C, A 
brochure on the "Confraternity of Christian Doctrine" by the Rev. Raymond 
Prindivillc, C.S.P., may be obtained from the American Ecclesiastical Review 
Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pastors will please send to the Chancery Office on or before September 30 the 
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names and addresses of the young men and women they have selected for enrol- 
ment in the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, and the number of Catholic 
children registered on the last official state school census in their district. 

May the Holy Spirit direct your zeal for the education of youth and inspire a 
large number of intelligent, active young men and women to co-operate in one 
of the great spiritual works of mercy, namely, to enlighten the uninstructed in 
the tilings tlmt lead to heaven, especially the underprivileged children who are 
not in the parochial school 

Please read this letter at all the Masses on Sunday, July 30, 

Devotedly yours in Jesus Crucified, 

Paul Josrcm Nussbaum 

Bishop of M arqudlc 

Marquette, Michigan 
July 20, 1933 

A SELECTED LIST OF PROFESSIONAL MAGAZINES FOR 
TEACHERS 

An article bearing the title “Selecting Magazines for Teachers 
Starved for Professional Vitamins 1 J was published by Professor Car- 
ter Alexander, Teachers College, Columbia University, in a recent 
issue of the School Executives Magazine, In this article Professor 
Alexander, “on the basis of observation, considerable examination of 
educational periodicals, and talks with leading practical superin- 
tendents and supervisors/ 1 sets up certain criteria “by which maga- 
zines rich in professional vitamins may be identified.” Pic also pre- 
sents a list of magazines which meet these criteria. The character- 
istics of the periodicals included in his list are described as follows: 

These magazines all have one distinctive quality, they are thought-provok- 
ing, When this quality is further studied; it seams to be due to Lbc emphasis on 
worth-while or important mattcis, and to the treatment of these in well-written 
and authoritative articles. 

Emphasis on important matters appears in such things as the selection of 
fundamental problems of educational theory, methods, or policies. Such maga- 
zines devote little or no attention to such fleas on the hair of the tail of the dog as 
"devices” or those camouflaged personal advcitisemcnts often headed "news 
notes." These magazines treat current educational needs, problems, accomplish- 
ments, or failures, rathei than those of a generation or so ago. They constantly 
emphasize new ideas, new relationships, new applications of old data, and new 
interpretations of old views or data. They do not neglect the past, but they use 
k to suggest what we ought to doornol to do m education now and in the future. 
All this Ihcy do, not simply for novelty's snkc, but because the new and com- 
plclcr sludics arc more apt to contain Lhc truth than arc exploded theories, the 
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disproved assertions and the incomplete studies of bygone years, and the recoin, 
mendatlons admirably adapted lo the horsc-und-buggy era but wholly imsuited 
to the automobile and aeroplane age, still repeated by a great many educational 
periodicals for Lenchers. 

The educational magazines rich in professional vitamins are authoritative 
and well written. They enjoy their eminence, not localise of the size of their 
subscription lists, but because of the inherent worth of their contents. Their 
articles arc interesting, challenging, nol iwdantic, trite, or platitudinous. They 
aic intelligently and scientifically critical and arc not merely promoting a cult or 
commercial interest. Where posniblc, their fttliclcw are based on evidence and 
the results of sound research, rather than on mere opinion or Lhc limited personal 
experience of the writers. 

The articles in these magazines arc orderly prenenltUmns, more or less com' 
pletcin themselves, of problems that can be adequately treated in the available 
space. These periodicals do nol attempt to cover in an article something that re* 
quires a book for satisfactory irenlment. Nor do they mislead tenchera into 
thinking that any periodical reading cun ever take the [dace of stimulating, 
solid, and worth-while books, 

The following magazines are included in the* selected list of peri- 
odicals: for all teachers— Journal of Educational Research^ Progres- 
sive Education,) ancl School and Society; for elementary school Lcacb- 
ers— Educational Method and Elementary School Journal ; for high- 
school teachers — Junior-Senior High School Clearing House and 
School Review. Trofessor Alexander points out that no importance 
is to be attached to the order in which a magazine appears in the list 
and that the list is not intended lo be exhaustive. 



A NEW EMPHASIS IN LANGUAGE-TEACHING 


RICHARD W. EARDWELL 
Superintendent of Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 

Apparently there is general acceptance of the principle that every 
situation in the school which requires or stimulates social intercom- 
munication or individual self-expression in language is the opportu- 
nity for developing language ability, This principle implies that every 
teacher is a teacher of English. It also suggests that the materials 
and the situations arising in the work on the content in the social- 
science and the natural-science fields and in the current life of the 
school group are more vital and therefore much more effective than 
any which are set up for the specific purpose of developing definite 
language abilities. 

Does Ihc acceptance of this principle mean that the teaching of 
English, which has usually been considered as the direct attempt of 
the teacher to improve ihc expressional abilities of his pupils, is to 
be reduced to the incidental help which the teacher gives when the 
group is engaged in work in tire so-cailecl "content" fields or in the 
general social activily of the school? Is there, then, no need for the 
organization by the school or by the teacher of a direct attack on the 
problem of developing the language of the children as a definite 
and specific task? To reply that the teaching of language need only 
be incidental and that it requires no diicct attack is apparently to 
agree that one of the major purposes of the school can he accom- 
plished most effectively by ignoring that purpose. It may be, how- 
ever, that wc are quibbling over temis and that the question arises 
only from the method of naming or classifying the work of the school. 

How is the teaching which proceeds during the couisc of a typical 
school day classified? Is it called history-teaching when the content 
is information regarding the past, while the same thing is called the 
teaching of citizenship when the purpose of the teacher is to bring 
about the general understanding neccssaiy to the functioning of the 
citizen of today? Is the teaching called geography- teaching when the 
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content is information regarding the effect of the earth’s surface 
upon man, and is it called economics if with the same subject matter 
the teacher aims to bring about a better understanding of the source 
of the material wealth which man should have today to live his most 
complete life? Is some leaching railed health instruction when the 
content is the information which will he the basin for the normal func- 
tioning of the organs, the nerves, and the glands of the human body, 
or may this same instruction be called the leaching of language if the 
purpose of the teacher is to bring about a fluency of language ex- 
pression and a removal of language defects caused by an abnormal 
physical condition? 

If leaching is considered in this manner, the conclusion may be 
that, if any classification is desirable, a classiltcaion which expresses 
the major purpose of the school or teacher, rather than a classifica- 
tion which merely defines the informational content, is the more logi- 
cal. The first classification has the advantage of naming the thing 
in the Leaching act which is the more important. Therefore, if the 
organization of the school program is to he laid out in any specific 
terms, it should be stated in terms of such purjtoses rather than in 
terms of the means, or the content, by which these purposes arc to 
be attained. To organize the work of the school around content 
would be to imply that information is the center of the organization 
and to mislead the teacher who is using such an organization as his 
guide. 

It is generally recognized that one of the imjmrlanl teaching pur- 
poses of the elementary school is lo bring about a development of 
certain language abilities. There is no general agreement with re- 
gard to grade standards in these language abilities, but it is coming to 
be recognized that not only the development of the abilities hut also 
the teaching which assists in this development must be concerned 
with the individual difficulty. This recognition indicates the similar- 
ity between the fundamental principles of the leaching of language 
at all grade levels of the elementary school and the principles 
generally accepted in the teaching of reading after the genera! 
reading adaptation has been made. Because of the gi eat range 
in abilities in every typical schoolroom group, it becomes the task of 
the teacher to learn what the individual differences arc and to apply 
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his skill to the removal of individual defects and the development of 
individual skills and abilities, > lompnfafv 

That this task is not generally undertaken in tie e 

schools is probably the cause of the feeling * 
teachers have had concerning the actual results of t hcir ® 
teaching language. The enormous amount of energy 'expo 
teachers in vain attempts to improve usage by means of ^ 

classes where there exist wide ranges of correctness m us g 
tdbutedto this feeling of futility. Correcting the -ten"- 
individual in a class group or as a class exercise, with a cons q [ 
waste of QS per cent of the total class time, is another typi 
pie of the prevailing method of teaching ^ 

teachers to assent to the idea that language should be me gd 
taught incidentally. On the other hand, if a teacher, a * 

with an individual pupil, can see that he has done sometog^ * 
child in the improvement of the child s language a 1 y, ability 
been responsible for some development which m al P 
would not have taken place without the teacher sdiagnosi^ ^ ^ 
ful treatment, then he will have no feeling of futi ty. the 

trary, the teacher will experience from the ^^ ^nity 
satisfaction which follows any creative work, W P age 

throughout the school day to obtain an overview p^cir 

habits, abilities, and weaknesses of the individual pup 1 ‘ 
school life-work and play-the teacher can observe 
nose, and prescribe. If the prescription requires trea ™ ac ^ can 
his ability or beyond the limits ot lus direct mfluen , ialized 

still he Lire person responsible for setting m ac 1 P h m 

services available in either the school or the community whici 

furnish adequate treatment. , A w-ved was the 

Some of the best language- leaching that I h v resu lting 

exemplification of this principle of individual rea 
from the teachers' iccogniLion of 

pression and the physical and mental iea was ma de to 

of all the elementary schools in Madison, Wisco 
discover the pupils who weic having difficul y orl a ll 

selves well. In February, 193^ the teachers we easked^o J 
pupils in' their classes who exhibited difhculties of the 
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types: (i) speech too low or too fast, (a) repetition or rambling 
talk, (3) grammatical errors or slang, (4) inability to listen attentive- 
ly, (5) lack of originality in expression, (6) unwillingness to take part 
in discussion, (7) embarrassment in speaking before the class os an 
audience (timidity), (8) Indifference to the discussions of the class, 
(<)) eagerness to talk but few ideas (aggressiveness), and (10) too 
much docility in accepting criticism or suggestions. In order to as- 
sist the teachers in the observation and recognition of emotional 
disturbances which interfere with effective expression, the committee 
in charge of the study listed Lhe moat common causes, such as limid- 
jLy, aggressiveness, docility, extreme nervousness, and peculiar so- 
cial attitudes. The following questions were suggested as guides: 

x. Is the child timid before the entire class? before a small group? 

а. Is he timid on the playground? 

3, Docs lie want to talk all the time? 

4, Is he a bully or a leader on the playground? 

5, Is he willing to listen courteously? 

б , Docs he play fair? 

j. Would ho rather work alone Ilian enter Into a group activity? 

8. Is there an antagonism toward one or two others in the class? 

9. Is he satisfied with inadequate expression of his ideas? 

10. Is he over-sensitive or easily embarrassed? 

11. Is he conscious of the response of other children to him? 

is, Does he give evidence of poor social adjustment? 

The children who had been identified by the specialists in speech 
correction as extreme problem cases were not included in the reports 
of the classroom teachers. These extreme cases were already being 
given specialized treatment, and the teachers had turned over to the 
special teachers of speech the responsibility for the removal or the 
improvement of the gross defects which were seriously impeding the 
language of these children. The cases reported in this survey were, 
therefore, not the extreme cases but rather those marginal cases in 
which the teacher recognized that some special help might bring 
about definite improvement in language. The number of pupils re- 
ported for each grade is shown in Table I. 

The following analysis' of the findings and suggestions for reme- 
dial work were sent to each teacher. 

‘Ethel Mttblcj "Language Curriculum Report, ” Mndluon, Wisconsin: Madison 
Public Schools, 1933 (mimeographed). 
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It is not customary to consider problems of language-teaching from the physi- 
cal and mental-hygiene viewpoint, Our study gives plenty of evidence, how- 
ever; that such an attack is fundamental. As we continue to consider these 
basic problems of expression, we shall all become more keenly observant and 
understanding, As with physicians of much experience, conditions that we 
missed previously will become significant, and our diagnoses and treatment will 
be wiser. Obviously we arc plowing in sand when wc attempt to train in choice 
of words and in good sentence structure children who feel Lhnt the effort to talk 

TABLE I 

Number of Pupils in Kindergarten and First Six 
Grades of Schools in Madison Exhibiting 
Each of Ten Language faults 


Ghabe 


LtoiouAfiu Licit 

mm 

■ 



1 

1 

1 IV 

1 

D 


Ah 

Grades 

r. Speech too low or too fast . , 

9 

28 

17 

11 

19 

ra 

16 ■ 

X12 

2. Repetition or rambling talk * 

ti 

r8 

8 

8 

II 

7 

9 

72 

3 , Grammatical errors or slew g . 

4 

*7 

5 

7 

H 

10 

9 

67 

4, Inability (0 listen 

10 

20 

S 

22 

IQ 

14 

n 

104 

5, Lack of originality . 

6. Unwillingness to take put in 

5 

iS 

4 

3 

9 

^3 

4 

56 

discussion., 

7, Embarrassment in speaking 


T 9 

7 

14 

2 

5 

I 10 

*7 

before class (timidity) 


62 

48 

33 

29 

a 8 

24 

243 

8. Indifference to discussion , . . 

9, Eagerness to talk but few 



4 

3 

11 

6 

7 

60 

ideas (aggressiveness) 



19 

19 

17 

19 1 

*3 

119 

10 , Too much docility . . 



11 

! 2 

3 

2 1 

. 

2 

30 

Total 

91 

230 

132 

122 

>34 

n6 

105 

93 ° 


before a group of their classmates is an oidcah Those children must be given a 
feeling of security and an opportunity to grow in a satisfying way. 

The pupils who are indicated in this study will be followed through the next 
two or three ycais. Willi the help of the guidance department we may be able la 
secuie improvement in some cases in that length of time. We suggest a compari- 
son of these records with your knowledge of reading disability in your building. 
Failure in a fundamental subject is often the cause of personality difficulties and 
the so-oflcn attendant language problems. 

The number of difficulties reported under i may indicate Llml wc need to 
provide more speech Gaining far all children as well as for those who letiUy have 
speech defects. The best approach on this is through dramatization and other 
audience reading and language situations, Pupils needing individual training 
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for belter enunciation or voice control can be discovered nnd stimulated lo 
praclice for improvement through these situations 

Evidently the number of pupils making grammatical errors is much smaller 
than we have always assumed. All ol them have probably not been reported, 
but still comparison of the number after with the number after 7 indicates 
justification for shifting our emphasis away from correctness ns u class objective 
nnd making the attack upon it individual. 

The most interesting information furnished by these reports is that we have 
more than twice ns many problems due lo timidity as (0 aggressiveness. 
(Compare 7 with 9.) Most language lcxLbtK>k& have been built upon the princi- 
ple that children's expression should belimiled and controlled to meet a standard 
of correctness. There is evidence here lo warrant an emphasis upon stimulation 
and encouragement of expression rather than upon suppression. 

Indifference and docility nrc ns vital language problems ns any of the others 
reported. It is easy to miss detecting the too docile child. If we consider Prob- 
lems 4, 8, and 10 together as problems in securing proper listening attitudes, we 
will discover thnt we have no small amount of difficulty on Unit score. The key 
to this is probably an enriched and varied language program that will secure 
more active listening. 

Some of our difficulties arc apparently overcome us the pupils progress 
through the grades, lly continuing lo make such development of jversumdity n 
specific objective in our language program, we could do even more tor some 
pupils. 

Is our problem really so small in the kindergarten, or have v.c ruined observ- 
ing some of the cases? Piaget stntcs that the two children of six years of age 
whom he studied were only 43 per cent and 47 per cent social in (heir use of 
language.* If that is an indication of the amount of real communication to be 
found among children of that ngc, one of the main objectives in the kindergarten 
is the training in ability Lo listen. Yet the number of listening problems reported 
was very small. Does the more formal work of the first grade cause language 
problems to increase? 

VVe have a greater number of problems reported in fourth grade than in 
third grade, Are third-grade standards too low, or is there too sharp an emphasis 
on achievement in the fourth grade? We cannot now answer the^c questions, 
but I raise them for our serious thought. 

The suggestions of the committee (or correction of specific diffi- 
culties were as follows: 

1* Examination of child for physical defects. 

2, Knowledge of the home situation will be necessary. In obtaining this and in 
gaining co-operation with the home, the child-guidance department will be 
helpful, 

1 Jean Piaget, Thz Language and 1 'honght 0/ the Child t p. 35. New York: llarcourl, 
Brace Si Co f| 1926. 
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3, Freedom of expression in all fields, such as rhythm, art, music, pantomime, 
creative work, provides emotional outlets and gives a richness of experience 
through which language freedom develops, 

4, A sympathetic classroom atmosphere is essential to the progress of Lhese 
pupils with emotional problems. This means that all children in the group 
should 710I be treated alike but that each should have equal opportunity with 
the others according to his needs and abilities, 

5, Ways of handling specific difficulties. 

&) Timidity. 

(1) Put child to work at his own level, and lead him gradually from what 
he can do to a higher level. 

(2) Help him to think through a problem and prepare a few brief sen- 
tcnces with which he is satisfied. 

(3) Provide situations calling for co-operative effort. 

(4) bring about group approval when possible for it to be sincere, 

(5) Avoid subjecting a timid pupil to group criticism. 

(d) Let him work with a child whom he likes, to give him a sense of se- 
curity, 

(7) Teacher should be generous but sinccie with praise, 

(8) Let him have a feeling of success and of your satisfaction with his 
achievement, 

(9) Attempt to determine the cause of any inferiority complex. 

(a) If due to a physical characteristic which makes him conspicuous, 
such as freckles, unusual size, wearing glasses, only ot red hair, 
the teacher may enlist the co-operation of the group. This must 
be done tactfully without the knowledge of the child. 

{b) If due to an unfortunate home condition, such as unfavorable 
comparison with another child in the family or indulgent or over- 
severe parents, the child-guidance department can make sugges- 
tions to the parents, 

£1) Aggressiveness. 

(1) If caused by a feeling of inferiority, handle him much the same as you 
would the child who for a similar reason is timid 

(2) If caused by a consciousness of unusual ability, his leadership has 
been overemphasized by frequent appointments as chairman of com- 
mittees, for leading parts in programs, 01 possibly by references of 
teachers to his work as superior. 

(а) Distribute leadership jobs more fairly in the group 

(б) Lead the group to judge his work with some degree of sternness- 

(c) Give him much individual work so that he is not always forcing 
himself upon, nor being compared with, the group. 

(d) If possible, put him in a group whose ability is equivalent to, or 
better than, his- 

(3) If aggressiveness has developed in self-defense against stronger per- 
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sonalilicB (usually adulla in the home), give him many opportunities 
for expressing his own individuality without imposing cm other chil- 
dren. 

(a) Creative work, 

\b) Individual projects. 

(c) Special responsibility. 

c) Nervousness. 

(1) Do not hurry him. Allow Lime for him to express himself. 

(2) Eliminate speed element in all his work. Give more lime for thought- 
ful preparation in language. 

(3) Avoid competition, the selection of the best, etc. 

(4) Make your standard for him the best result that he can secure. 

(5) Crcalc an atmosphere of calm and quiet in the rbrnroom without 
interfering with the freedom of the children, 

(6) Rest periods arc beneficial to these pupils and to all other children as 
well. 

(7) Do not overtax the capable child with loo much social work. Extra- 
credit work should be interesting, not a repetition of something al- 
ready maslcred. 

(8) Avoid over-stimulation or inflated enthusiasm. 

(9) Teacher must be careful that her voice is not irritating. Keep voice 
dislincL nnd vigorous as well ns pleasant nnd low pitched, 

d) Undesirable social attitudes. 

(1) On the playground. The altitude the group takes toward the child 
because of his playground behavior sometimes inlhicnrcs his class- 
room reacLions. If lie does not enter into the spirit of play, play fair, 
consider the interests of Lhc group, or observe the rules of the game, 
his unpopularity with the group creates in him an antagonistic alti- 
tude, which carries over Into the classroom, thereby inhibiting the 
freedom of his expression. 

(n) May we suggest that any teacher who noliics iiiimh ini res|H)n&cs 
in the classroom wnlcli the children at play. 

(1 b ) Form clubs which set up standards of good h)>or(Mii unship. 

(e) If this child excels in any sport, his leadership in that held may 
result in his gaining the admiration of the group. 

(<f) Organize the pupils 1 play ns suggested by (lie bulletins of the 
physical-education department, 

(c) Make playground situations Lhc subjects of conversation and dis- 
cussion in the classroom, l hereby raising the standards of [liny. 

A subcommittee listed the possible causes of certain language 
difficulties, such as inability to listen, lack of vigor in voice quality, 
lack of poise, failure to volunteer, indifference, dociliLy, or lack of 
interest in revising or improving expression. The committee also 
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gave suggestions for the recognition of physical handicaps and for 
procedures in. correcting these defects. This list was included in the 
materials sent out to each classroom teacher: 

1, Possible physical causes of language difficulty. 

a) Malnutrition. 

b) Underweight condition. 

c) Fatigue, from such causes as lack of sleep, maladjusted seats, etc. 

d) Physical defects, such as poor hearing, poor vision, diseased tonsils, etc, 

2, Suggestions for recognition of physical handicaps, 

a) Is the child listless or tired? 

b) Is he underweight? 

c) Has he a healthy color? 

d) Is his posture sloitcliy? 

e ) What arc his reactions to work and play? 

/) Does lie show unusual signs of nervousness or irritation? 

g) Is he a mouth-breather? 

//) Has he frequent colds or sere throat? 
i) Does he show signs of eyestrain? 

3) Doss he have frequent headaches? 
k) Is he hard of hearing? 

!) Doe 3 benced dental care? 

Mi) Docs his hair have a healthy appearance? 
n) Does he have a happy or a worried expression? 

3, Suggested procedures in correcting any of the conditions named above. 

a) A physical examination by a doctor and a dental examination by a den- 
tist, 

h) A follow-up conference with the mother. 

c ) If posture is due to poor muscle tone, work to build up general health. 

d) The hard-of-hearing child should be given special consideration in the 
class! corn. Often a fiont seat will be helpful, Teach him to observe lip- 
movements. 

c) In the case of mouth-breathing and frequent colds, ask for special ex- 
amination of nose and throat. 

/) Seek to eliminate the cause of fatigue or nervousness, but in the mean- 
time provide rest periods, 

g) For underweight childrens those reported as malnourished, investigate 
the food habits and co-operate with the mother in securing adequate 
nourishment. 

h) If the child does not seem happy, try to determine whether the cause is 
physical or emotional 

0 Secure Uic co-operation of the physical-education department in all cases. 
In order that the teachers might have concrete illustration of the 
intelligent, treatment of physical or mental abnormalities by means 
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0 f which Ihc language of llic child may be improved, twenty case 
studies were submitted to the general teaching group by the com- 
mittee, An attempt was made in the selection of these case studies 
to draw examples from .a variety of causes. Thene studies proved 
to be helpful to teachers who had not formerly considered this type 
of treatment to be within the field of their function as teachers. A 
typical ease study, one of the twenty, follows. 

Doris catered (hade III 11 about the middle of October. Her previous teach- 
er had placed her in the X group and reported that she Imd l>ccn doing unsatis- 
factory work because of a great deal of absence. She was very quiet and worked 
hard. She never volunteered in the group slid, when called upon, could not an- 
swer. She became pale, her eyes opened wide, and she showed signs of actual 
suffering from fright. 

She was given a group intelligence Lest, resulting in a score loo low for 
computation. A short time later she was given an individual llinel Lest, which 
gave her nn intelligence quotient of 8q. 

A personality test given by the child-guidance department showed i\ very 
high degree of personal inferiority, social maladjustment, and undesirable fam- 
ily relationships. 

The first attempt to socialize her was made on the playground. Here she 
stood apart and did not enter into the games. The children were taught a new 
game in order that she would have an equal chance to learn. She was awkward 
and hesitant abouL trying and was not chosen as n desirable player when com- 
petition entered into the game; this type of game was therefore avoided at first. 
Several of the most dependable girls were spoken to about Doris* They were 
asked to help her qs a new girl by giving her a chance to play on their teams so 
that she could become a good player. Their co-operation was splendid, and it wft9 
not long before they came running in with the delightful news, "Doris made a 
homer l fJ 

Her responses on the home -relationship phase of Ihc personality lc*l were such 
as these: Her greatest wish was to have her father and mother love her more. 
She felt that they loved her brother and Bister more than they did her. Her 
day-dreaming score was also high, indicating that she was Irving to escape 
from the realities facing her. 

A home call revealed a pathetic economic situation, '] lie father had been 
out of work for some time. The mother, who was in pour health, wassupporling 
the family of five. They were living in two small rooms in a most dilapidated 
house. The father talked freely about the child. He said that at home she was 
very quiet and spent most of her Lime alone w ith her hooks. The two younger 
children were more active and probably received more attention -a lucl which 
made her feel that they were better loved, The father promised to co-opcrulc 
by showing more interest in Doris, The fact that she later brought to school 
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several original contributions saying proudly, “My father helped me make 
them, 1 ’ showed that the home call had paid dividends, 

Since she seemed in good physical condition, it was thought that her extreme 
timidity might he caused by feelings of inferiority. The personality test con- 
firmed this. An attempt was made to establish her confidence by making favor- 
able comments on all things which she did well, such as neat handwork, perfect 
spelling papers, and helpfulness in the small chores about the room which she 
was asked to do. She was placed in a small group of equal ability during the 
reading and discussion periods, When the small groups were to make their 
contribution to the whole, special precaution was taken to see that she knew 
definitely what part she was to contribute. When the time came, she could not 
say a, word; she was dumb with fright. As little attention as possible was paid 
to her failure, and tire work was started all over again, The next time it was 
planned to have her read the story which she had written. She managed to get 
through it, but her voice quavered, and her body trembled like a leaf. Work 
was continued in small but varied groups, and she thus became accustomed to 
working with many persons. She seemed fond of music and rhythms and soon 
began Lo volunteer in these classes, Wc planned a number of dramatisations 
where she was not alone in appearing before the group, Sometime later we 
planned to entertain another grade, and she volunteered to take a part. She 
became very frightened and left her place beside thejitlle "movie" to come and 
stand by the teacher's side. With the help of a friendly smile, she succeeded 
in telling her little story. As she gradually gained confidence in herself, the 
frighLcncd, worried look lcfL her face, and her voice became stronger. After six 
months she seemed willing Lo contribute her share to the activities of the group, 

CONCLUSION 

Through this co-operative study the classroom teachers came to 
have a much more complete understanding and appreciation of the 
effect of physical and mental health on the development of language 
abilities. More important than this understanding and appreciation, 
they began lo assume responsibility as leachers of language for the 
intelligent treatment of the problem cases caused by physical and 
mental ill health and began to bring about changes and improve- 
ments which would not have taken place but for their skill as lan- 
guage teachcis, 
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It may occasionally be justifiable to disrupt a class in order that 
the pupils may listen to an important broadcast, but, if the radio is to 
be used regularly in the classroom, its offerings should be an integral 
part of the subject being taught. In fact, the radio’s superiority over 
other available means of instruction should be demonstrable. The 
broadcasts should stimulate reflective thinking, supplement the 
teacher’s instruction, and motivate class projects. However, the radio 
should not be expected to do all for the learner. Skilful leaching is 
essential if radio instruction is to be interwoven into the fabric of a 
teaching-learning situation. Advance preparation, guided listening, 
and follow-up work have their places in the technique of touching 
with radio. 

ADVANCE PREPARATION I)V THE LISTENING SCHOOLS 

After the classroom teacher has chosen the radio series that she 
considers will be most beneficial for her pupils to hear and afLer the 
schedule has been adjusted, four problems remain to be solved in the 
preparation for the reception of the radio lessons. The teacher must 
decide (i) how to articulate the radio lessons with the regular work, 
(2) what mechanical aids will be needed and how they should be 
used, (3) how to create in her pupils the proper mental attitudes 
toward the radio lessons, and (4) wlial subject-matter preparation 
should be made by the pupils. 

The articulation of radio lessons with regular school work. -The 
teacher must so arrange the daily schedule that the proper classes 
can receive the radio lessons. She is next confronted with the piob- 
lem of filling the radio lessons into the continuity of the daily in- 
struction in the proper courses, Occasionally a class may be covering 
the subject in about the same order in which it is being presented 
over the air. If not, the teacher mu9t determine the best procedure - 
whether (1) to get into step with the radio presentations, (2) to use 
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the radio lesson as a review in case the subject matter has already 
been covered, or (3) to use the radio lesson as a preview of the sub- 
ject matter to be treated later. While the first possible choice would 
be ideal from the point of view of the broadcasting teacher, the local 
teacher has the responsibility oi deciding what is best for her pupils 
in their location and environment, 

The choice and use 0] mechanical aids . — The first thing that should 
be considered under this heading is the use of the radio receiving 
equipment itself, Good reception is essential to the success of the 
broadcast lesson. The attention of the pupils fnust not be burdened 
with the effort to pick out words from a blur of sound. It is not 
generally realized what clear and reliable reception means nor how 
frequently schools are content with a standard of reception which is 
far from perfect. It is important that the speaker’s voice should not 
be reproduced in tones decidedly louder than those in which he is 
actually speaking at the microphone. Some speakers talk more 
quietly than others, and their personalities cannot be felt if the tim- 
bre and inflection are exaggerated by the loud-speakers. 

The loud-speaker should be placed in a position which will insure 
that every pupil can hear the lesson in comfort. While the acoustics 
of the room must be given consideration, pupils usually listen better 
when the loud-speaker is in front of them and about on a level 
with their heads. The pupils should be in such a position that they 
will be able to sec the blackboard, write notes, examine maps, etc,, 
while the lesson is proceeding. Advance lesson material should be 
provided, such as maps, charls, drawings, pictures, graphs, black- 
board outlines, equipment for experiments to be performed under 
the direction of the broadcasting teacher, and specimens and objects 
being studied. The pupils should have their pencils and paper ready 
to take noles on most lessons 

The creation oj the proper mental attitudes toward the radio lessons . — 
Children must Learn how to listen and to cultivate the habiL of 
disregarding extraneous noises, As a rule, they should have con- 
siderable practice in auditory perception. A child’s power of 
sustained attention, particularly attention to words coming from 
an instrument and unsupported by the presence of the speaker, is 
not likely at first to be particularly great. Children should be 
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tauglit lo be ear-minded as well as eye-minded. Otherwise, they 
will develop very poor altitudes toward the radio lessons. 

The proper menial attitude toward the radio lessons involves far 
more than the ability lo listen; it includes the desire to listen, the 
eagerness and the mental hunger which arc essential in all forms of 
learning and instruction, The grculcst factor in arousing this en- 
thusiasm and curiosity is the teacher herself. The indifferent teach- 
er who turns on the radio with a bored air and drops into her chair 
with a sigh which says, “Take it or leave it," does more harm than 
good. If the teacher is genuinely interested in the forthcoming radio 
lesson, she will find it easy lo arouse the interest of the pupils. 

Advance preparation of llic subject matter.- If pupils' aid-to-study 
pamphlets arc supplied by the broadcasting officials, the teacher 
will find it easy to follow the directions given and have the pupils 
prepare the advance work given in the pamphlets. If only a teach- 
er's manual is supplied, the teacher will need lo direct the pupils' 
preparation, from the suggestions contained in the manual, along 
with other suggestions that she may consider appropriate, 

An examination of the reports of schools which have made use of 
radio lessons indicates that teachers do uboul as many different 
things in preparing for broadcast lessons as they do in preparing 
lessons of their own. Some teachers place lesson outlines and guide 
questions on the blackboard, some dictate the same material, and 
others have the material mimeographed for their pupils. Sometimes 
pupils prepare papers in advance, from the outlines in the advance 
lesson material, and compare their statements with the broadcasting 
teacher's statements during the broadcast. A large number of teach- 
ers have class discussions in advance of the broadcast. In these dis- 
cussions interesting points are anticipated, and buikgrouml material 
is given. Pupils arc frequently assigned outside readings and special 
points to consider during the broadcast. Pretests given just before 
the broadcast and repealed immediately after the broadcast enable 
the teacher to determine how much has been learned. 

CLASS RECEPTION AND FOLLOW-UP WORK 

Guided- listening, — The alert classroom teacher will not find the 
broadcast period a time for rest and relaxation. Indeed, she will be 
extremely busy. It is her responsibility to see that the receiving set 
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is tuned in. to reproduce the voice as clearly as if the speaker were in 
the room. Next, she will ascertain whether any of the pupils are hav- 
ing difficulty in hearing the lesson or in making proper use of the 
mechanical aids that are to be used in connection with it. Then, 
so far as it is within her power, she will see that the room is free from 
extraneous noises and conditions which might disturb listening. 
She will consider the learning atmosphere and attitude of the class. 
Besides these duties, she will follow the line of thought of the lesson 
and keep herself in readiness to aid the distant teacher whenever 
she is directed to do so and at other times when special assistance is 
necessary. 

The attitude of the pupils during the radio lesson is just as im- 
portant as their attitude when the instructor is present in the class- 
room. UnforlunaLely, however, a favorable attitude is not so easy to 
secure. The broadcasting teacher is handicapped by being unable 
either to adapt his presentation to local conditions or to impress the 
listeners with his own enthusiasm for the subject, except as it is 
reflected through his voice. The interest and enthusiasm of the local 
teacher can be cf material assistance in the creation of the proper 
mental attitude for alert, intelligent listening. 

The use of supplementary aids during the broadcast will be gov- 
erned by the subject, the methods of the teacher at the microphone, 
and the ability of the listening class. Some broadcasting teachers 
present their material in such a way as to require the minimum use 
of classroom aids. Others call directly on the listening teachers to 
assist by demonstrating points referred to, by writing on the black- 
board, or by referring to other aids that are usually available in the 
classroom. A third group of broadcasting teachers give their lessons 
in the form of directed pupil activity. The teaching of writing 
over the air, the direction of plays and gymnastics, and the instruc- 
tion of pupils in a standard test are examples of directed pupil 
activity. 

Classroom teachers will need to do considerable experimenting lo 
determine the extent to which their pupils can profitably take notes 
during a broadcast. When pupils make notes, their attention may be 
focused on the notes to such an extent that they will miss the con- 
tinuity of the broadcast, The rustling of papers and other noises 
made while taking notes may interfere with the listening 
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Follow-up work. — Review is essential to nil good leaching, and this 
maxim applies with special force to broadcast lessons, where tran- 
sient auditory impressions are the chief element. It will be necessary 
to revive and clarify these impressions with the aid of illustrations 
and other explanatory matter. The radio lesson should stimulate 
thinking and lead to further related activity. 

It is the duty nnd the privilege of the local teacher to interpret and 
vitalize the radio material, The radio can only olTor suggestions and 
point the way. Qucslions and exercises play an important part in the 
review. The questions should serve not only Lo recall the informa- 
tion given but also to suggest applications ami deductions. Whcrc- 
ever possible, tire pupils should be encouraged to write answers, to 
make outlines and diagrams, Lo prepare special reports, to hold frank 
and informal discussions, lo supply illustrations, to ask questions, 
to comment, lo match impressions, and lo parlieipute in any other 
exercises that are necessary to enable them to think Lhc lesson out 
and to master its essentials as it applies lo them in the furthering of 
their education, l'or Lhc important thing in instruction by radio is 
not merely that facts are transmitted but rather that these facts 
become av\ intimate part of the pupil’s inner life end being, 

The classroom teacher has two additional responsibilities in the 
adaptation of the radio instruction to her pupils. She needs lo adjust 
the review of the radio lesson nnd her own lesson plans in such a way 
that unnecessary duplication will be avoided and that the sum total 
of instruction will be a unified whole contributing Lo lhc commonly 
accepted objectives of education. It is absolutely essential that the 
programs mesh into the curriculum of the schools. She should also 
make prompt and frank reports to the broadcasting teacher, since 
the responsibility of meshing the radio lessons into the curriculum 
must be shared by him. School instruction by radio is a co-operative 
venture, in which the broadcasting teacher and the local teacher are 
partners. The field is new, nnd many problems remain to be solved. 
The very nature of broadcasting makes it necessary for Lhc broad- 
casting teacher to depend on the invaluable counsel of the classroom 
teacher to determine the effectiveness of the radio lessons and to 
point the way to improvements. 



WHAT IS PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION? 


FREDERICK S, BREED 
University of Chicago 

The economic depression, with all its grief and devastation, can 
still be contemplated without a sense of total loss. The American 
people, swept out of their illusions of permanent prosperity with 
extraordinary violence, have been stimulated to do more downright 
thinking than they have done heretofore since the tragic cataclysm 
of 1914. And inasmuch as social organization is the central object 
of their present concern, with its vital implications for education, 
educators with the rest are deeply and inextricably involved* No 
longer is a discussion of fundamental educational assumptions likely 
to induce the slumber of indifference in the members of our profes- 
sion; it is more likely to produce the wakefulness of a vigorous parti- 
sanship. Strange to say, a cure for insomnia has now- become a 
cause. 

Since about 1910, when the youthful science of education began 
to stand on its own legs and timidly shift for itself, the peace of the 
educational menage lias been increasingly menaced. It is the old 
story in which two mistresses essay domiciliary arrangements under 
the same roof ; for the younger member of the household has recently 
blossomed into a fair and alluring maturity. The rivalry is between 
a philosophy of education self-styled "progressive’' and a science of 
education confident that true progress comes through research 
rather than through speculation. This so-called "progressive" phi- 
losophy, not Ike philosophy of education but a philosophy, is a 
brand of pragmatism applied to education. Ten years or more be- 
fore the science of education began to attract real attention, the 
progressive philosophy had achieved a following and a name. Its 
fundamental thesis was expressed in a formula not always fully 
understood. It was the formula of reconstruction. Education was 
regarded as the reconstruction of experience. Reorganization or 
transformation of experience may be used as equivalent expressions. 
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Such reconstruction was conceived in its first intent as an individual 
process and was regarded as consisting in the addition ot new mean- 
ings to items of experience- new qualities, new values. It has been 
described as the product of intellectual activity; for making expcij. 
ence meaningful was regarded ns the essence of the intellectual func- 
tion, Since, however, the process of attaching meanings to experi- 
ence is psychologically one of connection or association, the recon- 
struction under discussion can be adequately described as an impres- 
sive designation for the process of learning. Hasicly, it has not been 
shown to be anything other than this. The view, then, is consistent 
with the definition of intelligence as ability to learn, a well-estab- 
lished tradition in psychology. 

Thus far, aside from the novelty of the terminology, the critics find 
little occasion for remonstrance. Numerous objections arise, how- 
ever, to the progressives' interpretation of the function of intelli- 
gence, its place in life and iu education. Among the objections the 
following deserve particular consideration: 

1. The theory magnifies the importance of the intellectual func- 
tion and disparages the function of habit in the control of human 
behavior. 

2. It emphasizes the improvement of individual and social organ- 
ization without due regard for the preservative function of educa- 
tion. 

3. It exaggerates the instability and preeuriousness of experience 
and correspondingly underestimates the stability and uniformity 
reflected in scientific laws. 

4. It exaggerates, therefore, the need for intellection and corre- 
spondingly magnifies its office in the educational program. 

5. It features intellectual values to the neglect of emotional values 
in experience, 

6. Finally, it supports the dubious doctrine that the function ol 
intelligence is creaLion rather than discovery. 

The point of divergence between the progressives and many whe 
are not committed to their view can be most satisfactorily located 
in the interpretation of the function of intelligence. In the philos- 
ophy under discussion intelligence in pompous soliloquy struts in thi 
spotlight of the educational stage as if it were the be-all and th< 
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end-all in the drama of education. The whole educational program 
is wrapped up in training intelligence, in developing the ability to 
solve problems, in improving the process of reflective thought. 
Meanwhile, habit and routine, skill and mechanism are everywhere 
condemned as means in the control of behavior. It matters not that 
habit is a thoroughly respectable function, the gift of evolution, 
biologically selected because of its utility in organic adjustment. It 
matters not that habit explains more today in the performance of 
men than does the reasoning process. It matters not that our hard- 
won civilization is a fabric of customs, laws, conventions, manners — 
institutions that live in habituation. Mankind is obviously to be 
lifted to some empyrean level of existence, where reason will be 
supreme and habit will be relegated to the oblivion of outer darkness. 

Analysis of the progressive theory at this and at other points com- 
pels one to conclude thaL by no means all its tenets are logical deduc- 
tions from the pragmatic doctrine, It is suggestive that William 
James, the father of pragmatism, strenuously advocated the mech- 
anization of as many useful actions as possible, and largely for the 
purpose of freeing the function of intelligence for its own proper 
work. 

Disparagement of the preservative function of education and an 
ill-concealed contempt for the uniformities of nature as reflected in 
scientific laws are both of a piece with the condemnation of habit as 
a guide to action ; for habit is biological conformity to physical uni- 
formity. Man is presumed to live in a precarious and unstable world, 
even in periods of prosperity. The mountains of the world are here 
today, and tomorrow they disappear like the mist of the morning. 
In a universe so insecure and hazardous the circumspection of the 
intellect would naturally be the hope of salvation. But to common 
sense and modern realism the world is of a somewhat different sorL. 
One may admit with the pragmatist that all scientific measurements 
are approximations and that alL truth is tentative without rushing to 
the extremes of an uncertain and subjective psychologism. The 
mind of man is indeed fallible, but eternal being and the order of 
nature, as Professor Ralph Barton Perry remarks, are not implicated 
in its vicissitudes. 

The theory meets with resistance in another quarter. Friends of 
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artistic interests regard it as loc> exclusively inldlcctualistic. They 
feel that the creativity of the intellectuals is magnified and that oi 
the artists minimized. They contend it is not enough to argue that 
the activity known as emotional is a phase of activity known as intel- 
lectual and that thinking is impregnated with emotion. The fact is 
that artists are not made merely hy exercising their logical processes 
or by solving mathematical problems. They arc made hy a type of 
experience that is as characteristically aesthetic as intellection is 
characteristically logical. To argue thus is not to compartmentalize 
the intellect and the emotions. It is a matter of emphasis. 

We come now to that singular conception, the. creativity of con- 
sciousness, Knowledge, we are told, is not merely an intentional 
relation, the intentional reference of an idea to nn object. IL is not 
merely a means of exploration and discovery. It actually makes a 
difference in existences, The world is believed to be in transforma- 
tion, and knowledge is regarded as the most imjmrlant mode of its 
modification. Differences in things are believed to be made hy the 
act of knowing. This belief in the creativity of intelligence has a 
distinctly llergsonian flavor and helps one to appreciate the pro- 
gressives' partiality for such terms as "reconstruction" and "trans- 
formation," The topic is too complicated and technical for adequate 
treatment in a few paragraphs of an article; it must he left to the 
battling epistemologisls. To one who identifies truth and reality and 
defines truth ns a human construct with all the relativity therein 
implied, the position sketched is tenable enough. To one, however, 
who with William James and modern realism holds that reality is, 
while truth is what we say it is, the view is unacceptable. 

Making due allowance for the fact lhal thought is a part of reality, 
the opponents of the progressive view make a sharp distinction 
between modification of ideas and modification of tealily. Reor- 
ganization of mental content is one thing; reorganization of the na- 
ture of the universe is quite another. Recall the parable of the ihtee 
blind men. To him who grasped the elephant's tail, the animal 
seemed very like a rope; to him who laid his hands against the crea- 
ture’s towering side, it seemed very like a wall; to him who em- 
braced a leg, it resembled a tree. The ideas of these obsurvois will 
undergo transformation as their investigation proceeds, but the ob- 
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ject remains quite unaffected. That is, things are and are experi- 
enced without owing their nature to that circumstance, If so, one can 
safely ignore a program of education built on the illusory promise 
of subjectivism, abandon the hope of playing hob with reality, and 
join with the natural scientist in a program designed to discover the 
stubborn nature of things and adjust thereto. 

Until very recently progressives have been content to build their 
pedagogic pagoda on the training of intelligence. The program has 
been criticized as inadequate in that the goal was restricted to a 
method. Like the liberalism of which it was a part, the theory was 
credited with good intentions but scored for the indefiniteness, the 
contcnlless character, of its aim. The prime objective of the schools, 
as staled earlier, was to be training in ability to think, training in the 
method of intelligent approach to the solution of pioblems. As a 
consequence, presumably, of the current economic unpleasantness, 
this group has been inspired to supplement its program with a pat- 
tern for a common culture. Schools that follow in its footsteps will 
now be supplied with the outlines of a preferred social order. In 
other words, the apostles of freedom and open-mindedness, the bitter 
foes of dogmatism and indoctrination, are now ready to indoc- 
trinate. 

The reader may be assured that this flight from liberty in no way 
embarrasses those who have strenuously advocated a degree of in- 
doctrination as an indispensable feature of the plan of education — 
indoctrination with the laws of science, indoctrination with the in- 
stitutions of language and number, of music and art, all the best of 
all the wealth of social tradition upon which the future of the nation 
must be built. The confidence in liberty shown by the scientific 
group has always been restrained. They have steadily voiced the 
objection that the programof the progressives has been surfeited with 
liberty. Of liberty they ask: What is its use, when purged of its 
abuse? In answer they stress its indispensable value as an incentive 
to individual creativity, the sine quo- non of social advance. Their 
doctrine, like that of the political parLy now in power and like that 
of Lhe vast majority of the American people, is controlled individual- 
ism. They therefore acclaim this happy conversion of the piogrcs- 
sives in the hot fires of a scorching depression and welcome Lheii 
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adoption of a policy of indoctrination. Nosv what of the specifics in 
the preferred social order? 

The particular nature of the new platform is indicated by the 
following planks: (i) Abolish competitive individualism. (2) Reor- 
ganize the economic system. (3) l’rovide occupational, unemploy- 
ment, old-age, and maternity insurance. (.|) Repudiate the doctrine 
of laissez faire in behalf of the principle of general social control. 
{5) Revise the conception of patriotism, (fi) Reconstruct society 
continuously by intelligent experimentation. 

Shifts of public sentiment are like the motions of a vast pendulum. 
Our revolutionary forbears swung away from the authority of 
monarchs; their descendants swing back toward authority of another 
type. In the eighteenth century liberty was sought as an unalloyed 
blessing; in the progressives’ platform it is rejected as an economic 
curse. 

The educational radicals are revolutionary. They are bartering 
liberty for equality. Their method is not sanely experimental; it is 
rashly speculative. Their solution ol the social problem has no nec- 
essary connection with the philosophy of pragmatism. It is social- 
ism, Their opponents, on the other hand, are evolutionary. They 
refuse to desert the company of Thomas Jefferson and Theodore 
Roosevelt for that of ICarl Marx. They feel no impulsion to turn 
their backs completely on the individualistic principle upon which 
America was founded, The motto of liberty on our banners and our 
coins evokes no apology from them. The Greeks had a word for it: 
"Nothing too much.” The controlled individualism for which the 
scientific group of educators stand is designed to preserve the pre- 
cious values of freedom as well as to achieve the precious values of 
social control. In short, they decline to become depicssion drunk 
and throw out the baby with the bath. 

Finally, in the new cnUghlenmcnl of progress: v ism the schools arc 
admonished to inculcate the outlines of the preferred social order. 
What an enticing challenge to school administration I Who will fi- 
nance this astonishing project? The stale that crumbles from the 
spread of subversive doctrine? Not for long. 

The power to determine curriculums resides in the state, and this 
power will and should be exercised — in the American as in the Soviet 
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Union. We are standing for the orderly process of legislation, not 
disloyalty or sabotage. Moreover, our states are moving steadily 
toward the reforms indicated by objective investigations, Science 
has won their admiration and their confidence. Our democracy is an 
endless experiment in the gradual adjustment of social organization 
to the needs of the people. It can move toward the left by the 
gradual absorption of socialistic measures, Indeed, it is now doing 
so. But who knows how far it needs to go? Experiment alone can 
tell. 

The program of educational progressivism should be objectively 
evaluated. In its present form it has the status merely of a startling 
hypothesis, It has not yet demonstrated its superiority over the 
theory which it is designed to displace. It still lacks scientific verifi- 
cation, As yet, it is simply an invitation to take a leap in the dark. 



HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING OF RETARDED PUPILS 


EDNA WILLIS McELWEE 
Public Schools, New York Cily 

One of the difficulties involved in the homogeneous grouping of 
pupils is to discover a basis of classification which will insure that 
pupils are homogeneously grouped for instruction in more than one 
subject. For example, pupils of the same mental age and the same 
reading achievement may vary a great deal in achievement in arith- 
metic. This variation may, in fact, be so great as to make a regroup- 
ing necessary for purposes of instruction in arithmetic. This article 
reports a study of the arithmetic and the reading achievement of a 
group of retarded pupils made with a view of ascertaining the exlcnt 
to which differences in achievement in the two subjects made homo- 
geneous grouping difficult. 

From, the files of the Department of Ungraded Classes in New 
York City, the records of 2,225 children were sclccLcd whose menial 
ages on the Binet test ranged from six years and no months Lo eight 
years and eleven months. The majority of these children had been 
recommended for examination because they were retarded in school 
progress. Many of them had a total or a partial reading disability, 
as shown by tests of educational achievement. They were grouped 
according to their mental ages as follows : 


Group 


Mcnlol Age in Years 
and Months 

1 



, , , 6-0 to 6-5 

11 



6-6 to 6—1 £ 

hi 



... 7-0 to 7-5 

IV 

. . , * 

. 7-6 to 7-1 1 

V 


... 8-o to 8-5 

VI 


... 8-6 to 8-11 


In Table I the achievement in reading of each group is compiled 
with the achievement in arithmetic. For each group the range of 
grade achievement in arithmetic is greater than the range of achieve- 
ment in reading. The range in arithmetic also becomes greater as 
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the mental age increases, with the exception of the last two groups 
where the ranges are equal. The median achievement in arithmetic 
increases from one group to another by regular increments. With 
the exception of the last group, normal progress was made in this 
subject if consideration is given the mental ages of the pupils. The 
median grade achievement in reading is identical fox the first three 

TABLE I 

Distribution of Pufils in Six Mental-Age Grows According to 
Achievement in reading and Arithmetic 
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able element (arithmetic achievement). The median arithmetic 
achievement for each group of the same mental age and the same 
achievement in reading is shown in Table II. The table shows that 

TABLE II 


Median Grade Achievement in Arithmetic of Those Pupils in Each of 
Six Mental-Age Groups Whose Grade Achievements in 
reading Were Identical 



Group I 

Group II 

Group III 

Group IV 

Group V 

Group VI 

Gbade 


Grade 

■ 



Grade 


Grade 


Grade 


Grade 

Achieve- 

No, 

Achieve 

No. 

Achieve- 

No. 

Achieve- 

No. 

Achieve- 

No 

Achieve- 

No. 

Achieve- 

MEN'T in 

of 

ment 

of 

ment 

of 


ol 

ment 

of 

ment 
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ment 

K E4AD1N (1 

Pu- 

in 

Pu- 

In 

Pu- 

WEM 

I»U- 

in 

Pu- 

in 

rm 

In 


pda 

Anlli- 

pih 

Arllli- 

plla 


pila 

Anlli- 

pda 

ATith* 

pda 

Anth- 



mctlc 


mclic 




mctlc 


rncuc 


me Lie 

IV A . 

0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

S 

IV A 

0 
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o 

0 
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0 

S 

III I) 

(3 

IV A 

6 

IV A 

III A- 
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0 

o 

7 

iiid 

7 
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8 

IIID 

II B., .. 

o 

o 

5 

II n 

7 

III A 

0 

HID 

0 

IIID 

0 

III JO 

II A . 

4 

n A 

A 

no 

& 

HO 

IO 

HI A 

9 

III A 

10 

HI A 

ID ... . 

5 

ID 

7 

II A 

8 

II A 

wm 

Hill 

5 

II U 

7 

11 1J 

IA. 

5 

IA 

7 

ID 

7 

II A 

nfl 

■III 

8 

II u 

8 

IIU 

Less tli an 













IA . . 
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5 

IA 

6 
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6 
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o 
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TABLE III 

teaching Difficulty in Arithmetic Presented dy Children 
in Six Mental-Age Grouts Graded Homogeneously 
According to Reading Achievement 


Grout 

Children Prebrntino 
Difficulty 

Average Number 

OF IWlTS OF 


Number 

Per Ccnl 

Difficulty 

I 


18.7 

1 3 

II 

142 

37 -Q 

1 - 5 

Ill 

216 

53.0 

1 8 

IV 

283 

58 4 

1 8 

V 

279 

63 '4 

2 1 

VI 

160 

56.1 

2 2 

Total 

1,122 

50.4 

1.8 


four children with a mental age between six years and six years and 
five months and with a grade achievement in reading of II A also 
had a median arithmetic achievement of II A, and so on, The rela- 
tion of the achievement in the two subjects is consistent throughout 
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the table; that is, children of the same mental age and the same 
reading achievement had a median achievement in arithmetic equal 
to, or one to three semesters higher than, their median achievement 
in reading. 

If it were possible for a school to organize special groups for chil- 
dren with a reading disability and if an extensive program of testing 
had furnished information parallel to that in this study, the question 
arises : Would it be practicable to teach arithmetic to these children 
when grouped homogeneously according to reading achievement? 
Let it be assumed that pupils whose arithmetic achievement varied 
by only one term from their reading achievement would not present 
teaching difficulty in arithmetic. If the arithmetic achievement 
were two terms higher than the reading achievement, there would 
be a teaching difficulty of one unit; if three terms higher, two units; 
etc. Tabic III gives a summary of the number and the percentage 
of children in each mental-age group presenting a teaching difficulty 
in arithmetic, together with the average amount of teaching difficul- 
ty for each group. Tire amount of teaching difficulty in arithmetic 
increased directly with mental age because the average progress in 
reading achievement was retarded while that in arithmetic was 
nearly normal. 

The arithmetic achievement of 50 per cent of the entire group 
exceeded their reading achievement from two to six terms. Their 
average leaching difficulty was approximately two units, Because of 
the wide variation in their achievement in the two subjects, it would 
be advisable to reclassify these pupils for their instruction in arith- 
metic. In other words, 50 per cent of a group homogeneously graded 
according to mental age and reading achievement would be so het- 
erogeneous as to arithmetic achievement that their instruction as a 
group in arithmetic would present serious teaching difficulty. 



A SURVEY OF ADJUSTMENT DIFFICULTIES IN 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH DRAWN FROM 
THE NORMAL POPULATION 


ALEXANDER ALAN STEINDACH 
Norfolk, Vitgima 

The brief study which follows was made by the writer during the 
course of his activity as instructor of the child-study classes of the 
Norfolk. Federation of Home and School Leagues. A questionnaire 
was constructed for the purpose of securing statements from mothers 
with respect to the characteristics of their children. The questions 


TABLE I 

Distribution of an Families According to Num- 
ber of Children in the Family 


Number of Children, 
in Family 

Number af 
Families 

Number oC 
Children 

I 

51 

5 T 

2, , , 1 

87 

174 

3 • ■ - ■ ■ * 

43 

129 

4 ; 

17 

c3 

s 

6 

30 

6 ! 

4 

H 

7 

I 1 

7 

8 

2 

16 

Total 

211 

499 


were grouped under four headings : (i) personality traits suggesting 
conflicts, (2) food fads and antipathies, (3) problems affecting sleep, 
and (4) fears, 

Although more than 800 questionnaires were distributed and fully 
explained, only uu were returned properly filled out. The total 
number of children reported on was 499, of whom 257 were boys and 
235 were girls. On seven questionnaires the sex of the child was 
not specified. The average number of children to a family was 2,36. 
The returns received from the questionnaires yielded valuable in- 
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formation which gave a fairly comprehensive picture of the mental, 
emotional, and social reactions of the children whose mothers re- 
plied. The distribution of the families according to the number of 
children in a family is given in Table I, The distribution of the chil- 
dren according to ages is shown in Table II. 

Since a large majority of the parents with a single child aie com- 
paratively young and will in many cases probably have more chil- 
dren, it is obviously difficult to select from this group true cases that 

TABLE II 


distridution, According to Age, of 257 Boys and 235 Girls 
for Whom Trait Reports Were made 


Age in Yeors 




Number of 
Hoys 

Number of 
GirJs 

Less than i • . . . 

1 

2 

*4 

14 

6 

I. M> 

3 

2 

15 ■■ 

4 

5 

2 

5 

9 

16. 

5 

4 

3 

8 

II 

17. 

4 

X 

4. ... 

10 

12 

18 

4 

2 

5 

16 

I? 

19 

3 

1 

6 

29 

17 

20. 

2 

2 

7 

26 

22 

21 

0 

1 

8. , , , 

28 

25 

22 

0 

1 

9 

25 

26 

23 

1 

0 

10. . . . 

18 

19 

24 

0 

1 

11 . . . 

20 

! 9 

Not given ,, , . 

1 

6 

12 

13 - ■ 

21 

9 

13 

11 

Total 

257 

235 


represent the “only-child” problem. This pioblem has been various- 
ly stated by psychologists, but it may be epitomized as the child’s 
inability fully to throw off the state of infantile dependency. An 
examination of the returns fiom families with a single child yields 
significant results, as indicated in Table III, which shows the traits 
reported for the “only” child. 

The traits reported for the entire group of children are shown in 
Table IV. The writer impressed on the mothers the importance of 
differentiating carefully between temper tantiums and emotional 
outbreaks, The former were limited to Llie habit of exhibiting rage 
when the child’s desire was thwarted. The latter applied to children 
who manifested emotional instability when required to meet situa- 
tions that deviated from the daily routine. 
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An analysis of Table IV shows that the following traits were more 
prevalent among the boys than among the girls: stubbornness, dis- 
obedience, temper tantrums, fighting, selfishness, laziness, untruth- 
fulness, indifference, stuttering or lisping, lack of interest in child- 
hood activities, and blinking eyes or shrugging shoulders, The fol- 

TABLE Hi 


Number and Percentage of Children in Families with Onlv One 
Child Reported by Mothers as Exhibiting Each of 
Twenty Bersonalitv Traits 



Boys (39) 

Grata (as) 

Totm. (st) 

Tbait 

Number 

Ter Cent 

Number 

Per Ccttt 

Number 

Per Cent 

X. Nervousness , . 

14 

48.3 

9 

40,9 

23 

43-1 

2. Disobedience 

14 

48.3 

5 

22,7 


37-3 

3. Stubbornness 

10 

34 ’ 5 

8 

36 4 

18 

3 S 3 

4. Sensitiveness, 

9 

31.0 

8 

36.4 

17 

333 

5, Temper tantrums , , . ♦ 

10 

34 5 

4 

18.2 

H 

2 IS 

6. Timidity or shyness , . 

5 

17,2 

8 

36.+ 

13 

*S-$ 

7. Biting nails 

8. Selfishness, , . , . 

6 

20,7 

4 

lS.2 

10 

19 <5 

4 

I 3 -S 

6 

57.3 

10 

19 6 

9, Laainess 

la Playing poorly with 
children 

7 

24.1 

2 

p.l 

9 

37.6 

4 

* 3-8 

5 

22,7 

9 

17 6 

11. Emotion i\ outbreaks , 

12 Indifference or sluggish’ 

4 

» 

4 

18 . 5 

8 

IS 1 

ness 

S 

jy.2 

2 

9.1 

7 

I 3 -? 

14, Desire to be alone. . 

5 

11,2 

I 

4 5 1 

6 

ix. 8 

14- Given to fighting . . , 

4 


2 

9.1 : 

6 

ri 8 

15. Left-htmdedness 

5 

17 2 

I 

4.5 

6 

13.8 

16. Conceit , t . 

17. Blinking eyes or shrug- 

3 


2 


5 

9.8 

ging shoulders 

iS, Lack of interest in child’ 

3 

10 3 

1 

4 $ 

4 

7 8 

hood activities 

19. UntrutMulnesa or de- 

3 

10.3 

I 

4 5 

4 

7 8 

ceitfulness 

2 

6.9 

2 

9.1 

4 

7.8 

20. Stuttering or lisping , . 

2 

6.9 

O 

0,0 

2 

3 9 


lowing occurred more frequently among the girls; nervousness, sen- 
sitiveness, timidity or shyness, emotional outbreaks, biting nails, the 
desire to be alone, conceit, and playing poorly with other children, 
The percentages of left-handedness were practically the same among 
the boys and the girls. Significant differences apparently exist be- 
tween the boys as a group and the girls as a group. The numbei of 
boys with extrovert traits — aggressiveness, fighting, gregariousness, 
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and attention governed by objective conditions— exceeded the num- 
ber of girls possessing these traits. On the other hand, the number 
of boys also exceeded the number of girls in some apparently intro- 
vert traits, such as incliUcrence, lack of interest in normal childhood 
activities, and laziness (assuming that some of the children desig- 

TAELE IV 


NUMDER AND PERCENTAGE OF ENTIRE GROUP OF BOYS AND GIRLS RE- 
TORTED by Mothers as Exhibiting Each of Twenty 
Personality Traits 


Trait 

Bovs (257) 

Girls (335) 

Total U02) 

Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

i. Nervousness 

79 ! 

3°,7 

83 

3 S 3 

162 

32 9 

2. Sensitiveness 

67 

26 I 

89 

37-9 

156 

31.7 

3. Stubbornness 

81 

31.5 

64 

27.2 

145 

29,5 

4. Disobedience 

82 

3 1 -9 

5 ° 

21-3 

132 

26.fi 

5, Timidity or shyness . . 

45 

17-5 

61 

26.0 

106 

21.5 

6, Temper tantrums 

54 

21 0 

43 

3 

97 

19,7 

7, Emotional outbreaks . - 

39 

15 2 

47 

20 0 

86 

r 7 • 5 

8. Biting nails 

43 

16,7 

42 

17,9 

as 

i 7.3 

9, Given to figh Ling, . 

53 

20,6 

11 

4 . 7 

64 

13 0 

10, Selfishness 

35 

13 6 

27 

11 . 5 

62 

12,6 

11. Laziness 

36 

14.0 

25 

ID 6 

6l 

12 4 

12, Dcsiic to be cilonc 

23 

8.0 

26 

II , 1 

49 

10,0 

13, Untruth fulness or dc- 







ccitfulncss 

27 

10,5 

19 

8 ,i 

46 

9 3 

14. IndiiTcrence 01 sluggish- 







ness 

25 

9-7 | 

12 

5 1 

37 

7 5 

15. LefL-handcdness . . 

18 

7 0 

16 

6 8 

34 

6 9 

16 Conceit 

14 

5 4 

16 

6,8 

30 

6,1 

17, Flaying pooily with 







children , , , . . 

13 

5.1 

16 

6 8 

29 

5 9 

18, Blinking eyes or shrug- 







ging shoulders ; . . . , 

*7 

6 6 

11 

4 7 

28 

5 ■ 7 

19. Stuttering or lisping, . 

18 

7 0 

6 

2 6 

24 

4 9 

zo, Lack of in teres Lin child- 







hood activities 

13 

5 1 

3 

1 -3 

16 

3 3 


nated by their parents as lazy were in reality introverted daydream- 
ers), In view of these conflicting findings, this study does not yield 
definite conclusions regarding peisonality organization in terms of 
extroversion and introversion, It is, however, noteworthy that in the 
case of introvert trails like sensitiveness, timidity, nervousness, and 
the desire to be alone, the number of girls exceeded the number of 
boys. 
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A majority of the mothers failed to answer the questions concern- 
ing food fads and antipathies. Most of the eighty replies merely 
gave "Yes” or “No” or enumerated the foods which the children 
liked or disliked, A number of the mothers complained that their 
children did not eat enough, but not a single mother stated that her 
children ate too much, 


TABLE V 


Problems affecting Sleef Reported in Families with One Child 

AND IN FAMILIES WITH MORE THAN ONE CHILD 


P-ROBLEU 


Girls 



Number j 

Per Cent 



Families with One Child 

Number of children reported on , 
Talking or crying out in sleep , 

Dreaming frequently 

Walking in sleep 

Mot sleeping well . , . , , , „ , , , 

12 

7 

2 ; 


<«) 

10 

8 

0 

1 


4* -4 

n j 

M 

6 9 

45 5 

36 4 

O O 

4 5 

Total ' 

23 



19 



Families with More than One Child 

Number of children reported on. . . 
Talking or crying out in sleep , . „ . 

Dreaming frequently , 

Walking in sleep 

Not sleeping well, 

(228) 

4+ 

32 

6 

4 

it) 3 

14 0 

2 6 

1 8 

(213) 

4 2 : 

41 

6 

3 

19 7 
19,2 

2 8 

1 4 

Total 

86 


92 




The problems of sleep are set forth in Table V, This table shows 
that the girls dreamed more frequently than did the boys both in the 
families with only one child and in families with more than one 
child. Talking or crying out in sleep was fairly common among the 
boys and the girls, but in. the "only-child" families the percentage of 
gills exhibiting this problem was greater than the coiresponding 
percentage of boys, 

The data on fears appear in Table YL Many mothers ignored this 
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phase of the questionnaire. It appears, therefore, that the reported 
fears represent only a partial list of those that actually exist. How- 
ever, a sufficient number of returns were received to indicate that 
fears were responsible, at least in part, for the adjustment difficulties 
of some of the children. In the “only-child” families the girls have 
almost three times as many fears as have the boys. This ratio is 
smaller among the children in families containing more than one 
child. In families of more than one child the girls have almost twice 
as many fears as the boys. Among the boys in families with more 
than one child, dark places, thunder and lightning, and imaginary 
things induced the majority of the fears, Among the girls, animals, 
dark places, thunder and lightning, noises, and imaginary things 
were the causes of the majority of the fears. It would have been 
helpful if the parents had elaborated on what they meant by “im- 
aginary things.” In many cases darkness was probably confused 
with fear of dark places; what the parents had in mind was, perhaps, 
that the children were afraid to sleep in a dark room. The animal 
most often feared was the dog. A number of mothers attributed this 
fear to a fright episode in earlier life. One mothei frankly stated that 
her child’s fear of dogs was traceable to the mother’s threat to disci- 
pline the child "by calling in the wild dog." It would have been help- 
ful, too, if parents had explained what they meant when they wrote 
that their children were afraid of high places or of closed places. An 
adequate explanation might have indicated whether any of the six- 
teen cases reporLcd were symptomatic of incipient acrophobia or 
claustrophobia. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The investigation shows that approximately one hundred children 
of preschool age, an equal number of children of school age, and more 
than a score above school age (of a total of 499 children) seemed to 
present adjustment difficulties. Whether the root of the difficulty 
lay in the mother, in the child, or in both and whether it was to be 
traced to hereditary factors or to environmental influences cannot be 
determined from the available data. It is clear, however, that the 
existence of conflicts among such a large proportion of the children 
constitutes a giave challenge, not only to parents and teachers, but 
also to all men and women dedicated to the development of a happier 
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TABLE VI 

Number and percentage or children ito families with one Child and 
in Families with more than One Child Reported by Their 
Mothers as Exhibiting Fears 



Number of children reported on l 

Animals 

Dark places 

Thunder and lightning 

Trains or boats 

Horses 

Doctors, 1 .. 

Teachers 

Noises 

Imaginary things 

High places 

Closed places , . . . 

Strangers 

Fire engines 

Total.., 


Number of children reported on 

Animals 

Dark places, 

Thunder and lightning. 

Trains or boats, 

Horses 

Doctors 

Teachers, , . 

Noises 

Imaginary things 

High places 

Closed places 

Strangers. , 

Fire engines 

Insects 
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and healthier childhood. If the results of this study of children and 
youth drawn from the normal population mirror a situation existing 
among the normal childhood population in general, there is urgent 
need for increased activity throughout the land in stressing the im- 
portance of mental hygiene. 

The present study, based on the data supplied by parents, leads 
to the following conclusions. 

1. This survey of children and youth drawn from the normal pop- 
ulation revealed numerous adjustment difficulties. 

2. Parents should be brought to realize that the trial-and-error 
method of training children is fraught with grave risks to childhood. 

3. Effective parent education should be instituted on a wider 
scale than that which now exists. 

4. Child-welfare knowledge should be disseminated among par- 
ents. The findings of the last White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection and the conclusions 0/ the various state con- 
ferences on childhood and youth should be brought to the attention 
of every community, every organization, and every family with 
children. 

5. Home and school leagues, parent-teachers 1 associations, pa- 
trons > leagues, and child-study groups should sponsor periodical 
surveys designed to catalogue the behavior problems of children, 
with the view of employing specialists in mental hygiene to aid the 
parents in solving these problems. 



SELECTED REFERENCES ON ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 

II, The Subject Fields 


This list of references is the second in a series of three lists relating 
to instruction at the elementary-school level. The pievious list, 
appearing in the September issue of the Elementary School Journal , 
contained items on the curriculum, methods of teaching ancl study, 
and supervision. The last two lists in the series contain items on 
these same major aspects of instruction, but the items are giouped 
by subject fields, 

READING' 

William S. Guay 

299. Adams, Edith E, A Guide to Children's Literature in the Early Elementary 

Grades, Ann Arbor, Michigan: George AVahr, 1933 (revised), Tp. 158. 
Discusses various types of literature for young children uml presents selected 
references to each type, 

300, Adams, Elwood, "The Extent of library Reading in the Junior High 

School/ 5 School Review, XU {May, 1933), 375-78. 

Reports the results of a survey of the library equipment and personnel in twelve 
junior high schools and the average number of boohs read by pupils in one 
semester. 

301. Birdsatl, Agues. "Mental Habits in Reading, 55 Elementary School Jour- 

nal, XXXII (May, 1932), 681-90. 

Describes the methods of diagnosis used in determining the mental habits of 
good and poor readers and discusses the methods and results of remedial treat- 
ment 

302, Bonah, Hugh S. “Systematic versus Incidental Training in Reading/' 

Elementary English Review, X (April, 1933), 90-94, 112. 

Summarizes the results of studies bearing on the value of systematic and inci- 
dental guidance in reading, 

T Sec also Items $ 5 ) 65 > 6 6 , and 69 m the list of selected references appearing in Lhc 
February, 1933, number of the School Review; Item 305 in the May, 1933, number af 
the School Rtvitu); and Items 256 and 26B in the September, 1933, number of the 
Elementary School Journal 
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303. Caiuioll, Herbert A. “Influence of the Sex Factor upon Appreciation of 

Literature/ 1 School and Society , XXXVII (April 8, 1933), 468-72, 
Compares the scores made by seven hundicd boys and seven hundred girls on 
the Carroll Prose Appreciation Test, 

304. Children's Reading: A Study of Voluntary Reading of Boys and Girls in 

the United Stales. Report of the Subcommittee on Reading, Carl H. 
Milam, Chairman, Section III, Education and Training, White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection, New York: Century Co., 
1932, Pp. ui+90. 

Summarizes the results of studies relating to children's interests in reading and 
presents a series of helpful recommendations for improving llic reading interests 
and tastes of children. 

305. Cox, Rose Marian, “The Development of Score Cards for Evaluating 

Silent Reading Lessons in the Intermediate Grades/ 1 Teachers College 
Journal , III (July, 1932), 301-22, 

Describes the derivation and the validiLy of score cards for silent-reading 
lessons. 

306. Dolcii, Edward W. “Value of Reading Practice/ 1 Ekmenlary English 

Review, IX (April, 1932), 99-101, 

Emphasizes the value of overlapping reading voc a (311 Juries in establishing fluent 
reading habits. 

307. DrANSFIELD, J, Edgar, Administration oj Enrichment to Superior Children 

in the Typical Classroom , Teachers College Contributions to Education, 
No. 558, New York; Teachers College, Columbia Univeisily, 1933- 
Fp, vi -1-108. 

Reports the results of a study in Grades III, V, and VII to determine the efTi- 
cicncy of "self-administering units of insti action , }i 

308. Gates, Arthur I., and Bennett, Chester C. Reversal Tendencies in 

Reading: Causes, Diagnosis, Prevention and Correction New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. ii+34. 

Presents the results of studies of rcvcisal tendencies in leading among second-, 
third-, and fourth-giadc pupils. 

309. Gray, William S “Fundamentals in Silent Reading,” Elementary Eng- 

lish Review, IX (April, 1932), 95-98, 

Describes briefly the important steps involved in the act of reading and dis- 
cusses three levels at which silent reading occurs 

310. Gray, William S. “Summary of Reading Investigations (July i, 1931, to 

June 30, 1932),“ Journal of Educational Research , XXVI (February, 

401-24- 

Presents a bibliography of 118 investigations relating to reading and a brief 
summary of significant findings and conclusions, 
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3 11 . IIabdwick, Rose S , "Types o£ Reading Disability," Childhood Education, 

VIII (April, 1932), 423-27' 

Presents case studies which illustrate the necessity for the removal of defects, 
for a favorable emotional atmosphere, and for intensive study of individual 
needs. 

312. Hilliard, George H. "Extensive Library Reading veisus Specific Drill 

as an Aid in Improving Certain Reading Abilities/ 1 Educational Ncivs 
Bulletin, II (June, 1932), 6-12. Kalamazoo, Michigan: Western State 
Teachers College. 

Describes the methods used and the results secured in an eight-week, experi- 
ment with filth-grade pupils in six public schools. 

313. Hobson, Cloy S., and Parke, Wallace E, "Using a Group Test To 

Identify Types of Reading Difficulty,” Elementary School Journal , 
XXXII (May, 1932), 666-75. 

Compares the scores of pupils in Grades III-VI, inclusive, on the Monroe 
Standardized Silent Reading Test when given (1) as prescribed, (z) without a 
time limit, and (3) orally. 

314. Holkes, Alfred. Voluntary Reading of Toronto Public School Pupils: 

A Quantitative and Qualitative Study. Toronto, Ontario: University 
of Toronto, 1932. Pp. 24. 

Summarizes reports of the quantity and the quality of books read voluntarily 
by pupils in Grades V-VIII in four Toronto public schools. 

315. Jorgensen, A. N, "Use of Diagnostic Tests in Teaching Silent Reading,” 

Elementary English Review, IX (April, 1932), 86-88, 107, 

Lists so me of the skills necessary in silent reading and suggests several tests use- 
ful for diagnosing these skills, 

316. Lee, Dorris May. The Importance of Reading for Achieving in Grades 

Four, Five, mid Six. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 
556. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. 
viii+64, 

Reports tlie results of a study to determine " to what extent reading abilily cor- 
relates with the difference between pupils' actual achievement and the achieve- 
ment that might be expected of them in the light of their mental ability P 

317. Limb, G., and Parker, H.T. "An Experiment in tlieTeachmg of Reading 

Comprehension," Australian Educational Studies (First Series), pp. 30- 
51. Educational Research Series, No. 14, Melbourne, Australia. Mel- 
bourne University Press, 1932. 

Describes the methods used and the results attained in an experiment to deter- 
mine the value of directed practice. In comprehension in Grades III— VII, in- 
clusive, 

318. Manwiller, C, E. "Growth in Reading in the Pittsburgh Schools, Grades 

4~8,” Pittsburgh Schools, VII (Novcmber-December, 1932), 116-27. 
Reports the growth in reading among pupils in Grades IV-VIir, inclusive, re- 
sulting from a definite program of remedial instruction followed for one yeai 
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319. Monroe, Walter S. ( and Engeliiart, MaxD, "The Effec Liveness of 

Systematic Instruction in Reading Verbal Problems in Arithmetic/' 
Elementary School Journal XXXIII (January, 1933), 377-81. 

Summarizes the results of an experiment in Grade V to determine the value of 
specific training in reading vcibal problems* 

320. Parker, Claudia, and Waterbury, Eveline, "Reading Disability/' 

Educational Method, XII (April, 1933), 411-19. 

Reports a series of remedial case,? in reading, possible causes of then disabilities, 
and suggested remedies 

321. Pressey, L. C., and Moore, W. S, "The Growth of Mathematical Vo- 

cabulary from the Thiul Oracle through High School/ 1 School Review , 
XL (June, 1932), 449 - 54 - 

Presents the results of tests on the meaning of the vocabulary in arithmetic, 
algebra, and geomelry to determine growth Lino ugh the grades. 

322. Sciieidemann, Norma V., and Smith, Margaret S. "A Survey of an 

Opportunity Room for Gifted Cliildien/’ Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XXIV (May, 1933), 392-95. 

Presents data showing the effect of the guidance provided in an opportunity 
room for pupils classified in Grades IV-VI, inclusive, according to their achieve- 
ment in reading and other subjects. 

323. Selzer, Charles A, lateral Dominance and Visual Fusion; Thdr Appli- 

cation to Difficulties in Reading, Writing, Spelling, and Speech. Hai- 
vard Monographs in Education, No, 12. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard Univeisity Press, 1933, Tp. xvi-l-120. 

Summarizes related investigations and piescnts the results of a series of elabo- 
rate studies of lateral dominance and visual fusion, 

324. SiiUTTLEWORTU, I' rank K, A Critical Study oj Two Lists of Best Books for 

Children, Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol, XI, No 4, Worcester, 
Massachusetts: Clark University Press, 1932. Pp. 247-320. 

Compares the Winnelka Graded Booh List and Starbuck's Guide to Literature 
for Character Training with lcspect to grade placement and the relative woith 
and interest value of the books included 

325. Smith, Nii.a B anton. "Successive Emphases in American Reading In- 

struction/’ Teachers College Record, XXXIV (December, 1932), 188-203, 
Traces the historical development of reading instruction in America, identify- 
ing various important periods of emphasis 

326. Stevens, B. A. "Problem Solving in Arithmetic,” Journal of Educational 

Research, XXV (Apjil-Mny, 1932), 253-60. 

Discusses the inteviclations of ability in silent reading, powei in the funda- 
mentals of arithmetic, power in solving reasoning pioblems in arithmetic, and 
general intelligence of pupils in Grades III-VIL 
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327. Tinker, Miles A , "Diagnostic and Remedial Reading/' Elementary 

School Journal, XXXIII (December, 1932, and January, 1933), 293-306, 
346-57- 

Presents a bibliography of 180 references relating to diagnosis and remedial 
teaching and summarizes briefly their chief contributions, 

328. Traxler, Arthur Edwin-, The Measurement and Improvement of Silent 

Reading at the Junior -High-School Level . Chicago: University of 
Chicago Libraries, 1932 (private edition), Tp. vin+218. 

Describes the derivation and the validity of a batLery of silent-reading tests 
and their use in diagnosis and remedial teaching- 

329. Tyre, Amy May. '‘Junior High School Pupils and the Newspaper Vocabu- 

lary," Educational Research Record (University of Nebraska), IV (April, 

1932), II&-2I, 124^25. 

Reports the results of a study of newspapers to determine whether the vocabu- 
lary used is within the grasp of junior high school pupils. 

330. Woody, Clifford- Nature and Amount of Arithmetic in Types of Reading 

Material for the Elementary Schools. Bulletin of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Reference and Research, No, 145. Ann Arbor, Michigan; School 
of Education, University of Michigan, 1932 Pp. 80. See also Education- 
al Outlook , VI (May, I93*)> 199-217, 

Reviews related studies and presents the results of analyses of hooks and ma- 
terials assigned m Grades III-VIII, inclusive, to determine mathematical terms 
and concepts. 

ENGLISH 1 

R< L, Lyman 

331. Certain, C. C, "Creative Writing in the Grades," Elementary English 

Review, X (January, 1933), 16-18. 

A useful bibliography of eighty-two recent publications on the subject indi- 
cated. 

332. Connor, William L. "Average Performance or Roof-Line as Standard in 

English," Educational Research Bulletin , XII (May 10, 1933), 141-47. 
Results of experiments indicate that standard requirements in composition 
have been far below the maximum achievement level in language anc| composi- 
tion, New methods of teaching are suggested 

333 Dolcbi, Edward William. "Testing Word Difficulty," Journal of Educa- 
tional Research^ XXVI (September, 1932), 22-27. 

Experiments with objective tests of word meaning produce varying results, 
indicating that such tests aid the pupil with some words and hinder him with 
other words. The tests fail to reveal the true relative difficulty of words. 

1 Sec also Items 41, and 67 in the list of selected references appearing in the 
February, 1933, issue at the School foinew. 
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334. English, Mildred. "Creative Writing in the Middle Grades/' Education , 

LIU (November, 1932), 133 - 37 ' 

A constructive program based on extended classroom experience. 

335. Fitzgerald, James A, "Children's Spontaneous Writing/' Peabody Jour- 

nal of Education, X (November, 1932), 1 72-78. 

An analysis of 3,18,1 social letters written by middle-grade pupils in life out- 
side the school reveals both the situations in which pupils actually communicate 
and the types of errors which they make. 

336. Fries, Charles C, "For Economy and Good English/' Ummsity of 

Michigan School of Education Bulletin, III (May, 1932), 118-20. 

Most language tests Include as errors a large number of items which linguists 
do not classify as errors. The schools must abandon their attack on many mis- 
takenly called u 'language errors," 

337. Greene, Harry Andrew A Criterion for the Course of Study in the Me- 

chanics of Written Composition. University of Iowa Studies in Educa- 
tion, Vol. VIII, No. 4. Iowa City, Iowa; University of Iowa, 1933. Pp, 
< 54 « 

An analysis of manuals of style most commonly used by publishing houses 
reveals general categories of capitalization and punctuation of greatest social 
utility, 

338 Greene, Harry A. "Research i n Elementary Language; A Report 011 
Problems and Progress/' Elementary English Review , X (March, April, 
and May, 1933)) 59 " 66 , 101-7, 126-34. 

A bibliography of recent research in curriculum content, grade placement, and 
Leaching methods carried out in the Bureau of Educational Research and Serv- 
ice of the University of Iowa- 

339. Greene, IIarry A., and Betts, Emmett A. "A New Technique for the 

Study of Oral-Language Activities/' Elementary School Journal, 
XXXIII (June, 1933), 753-61. 

Experiment 9hows the unreliability of records of pupils' oral woik made by 
court reporters, stenographers, and phoneticians. Such records compare most 
unfavorably with reproductions secured by an electrical apparatus. 

340. Gujler, Walter Scriuner. "Survey of English Usage of Elementary 

School Pupils in Ohio/' Elementary English Review , IX (September, 
1932), 169-71, 1S2. 

State-wide survey of English usage reveals steady piogrcss from grade to grade, 
wide differences and overlapping in achievement, and the prevalence and per- 
sistence 0/ certain errors, 

341. Henderson, Mildred. "An Experiment in English/' Junior-Senior High 

School Clearing House , VI (April, 1932), 47 Q - 73 

A literature and composition course based solely on pupils' native interests, 
developing Inquisitiveness and initiative. 
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342. Hordes, William C, "Some Aspects of Growth in Written Expression/’ 

Elementary English Review, X (Match and May, 1933), 67-70, 121-23. 
Evidence showing the developing capacities of pupils between Grades III and 
VI in the use of varied and refined expressions, The intimate associations be- 
tween thought and language are revealed. 

343. La Brant, Lou, “The Occurrence of Dependent Clauses in the Writing of 

School Children in Grades Four to Nine/ 1 Educational Trends , I (Janu- 
ary, 1932)1 16-20. 

Certain clause constructions, particularly noun clauses, cause pupils little, if 
any, difficulty. To include extensive instruction of noun clauses on the ground 
that they function in English sentences is absurd 

344. Owen, Nell "Creative Writing in the Upper Grades/* Elementary Eng- 

lish Review, X (January, 1933), 9-12. 

Creative writing associated with the reading of literature preserves the spon- 
taneity of expression so often present in pupils of early grades and lost by 
them in the upper grades. 

345. Rasmussen - , Carrie, "Choral Speaking in the Grades/* Quarterly Journal 

of Speech, XIX (February, 1933), 43-51 < 

A valuable exposition of procedures for the conduct of a verse-speaking choir 
of elementary-school children. 

346. Rhodes, Marion C. “An Experiment in Correlation/’ High Points in the 

Work of the High Schools of New York City, XIV (June, 1932), 65-68. 

A description of an experiment correlating English with five other subjects of 
the curriculum at the high-school level. Especially suggestive for teaching 
in the upper grades of elementary schools 

347. Rodgers, Grace S "A Critical Study of the Grammatical Errors of 

Junior High School Pupils," Journal of Applied Psychology , XVI (Au- 
gust, 1932), 421-26, 

Analysis of 29,000 compositions reveals 9,394 errors, 7,784 of which occur in a 
relatively small number of categories. 

348. Rosendloum, Minnie. “Teaching Atypical Children Creative Writing/’ 

Elementary English Review, IX (June, 1932), 153-55, 165, 

Extensive experiments with classes of low-grade and high-grade ability reveal 
necessary modifications of procedure, Both groups can do effective work in 
creative writing, 

349. Seeds, Corinne A, “The Language Arts and Elementary School Activi- 

ties/’ Progressive Education, X (April, 1933), 204-9. 

A description of social situations which call forth from children spontaneous 
responses both oral and written, Sharp contrasts with formal situations which 
develop unfortunate attitudes. 

350. Seegers, J. C. “Forms of Discourse and Sentence Structure,” Elementary 

English Review, X (March, 1933), 51-54- 
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A report on research indicating that the form of discourse which children write 
has a definite bearing on the sentence structure used, Expository writing most 
likely to result in development of complex sentence structure, 

3J!, Warner, Paul C., and Guiles, Walter S. “Individual vs, Group In- 
struction in Grammatical Usage/* Journal of Educational Psychology , 
XXIV (February, 1933), 140-51. 

Extended experimentation indicates distinct superiority of individual instruc- 
tion, Presents facts concerning the elements of usage which have the highest 
enor quotients, 

SPELLING 1 
Frederick S. Breed 

The following references, with one exception, represent a vSelection 
from a list of publications which appeared between April 1, 1932, 
and July i, 1933. A glance at the titles and. annotations will suggest 
that the revival of interest in spelling rules continues, that there is 
obvious discontent with the present provisions for spelling instruc- 
tion in high schools, and that efforts are being made to analyze more 
objectively the factors that contribute to efficiency in spelling. 

352. Connelly, Elizabeth A. “An Experiment in Spelling/' English Journal, 
XXI (October, 1932), 606 -Gg. 

Shows how the spelling of hlgh-school pupils was improved by the use of an 
average of six minutes daily in English classes, 

353* Cook, Walter Wellman. The Measurement of General Spelling Ability 
Involving Controlled Comparisons belwccii Techniques* University of 
Iowa Studies in Education, Vol. VI, No. 6, Iowa City, lowai Univer- 
sity of Iowa, 1932. Pp* 112. 

Three experiments relating to technique in the measurement of spelling ability 
The first experiment denis with the selection of test words, special reference 
being given to difficulty and discriminating power; the second and third, with 
the evaluation of six self- administering test techniques. 

354, Dean, Ray B, “Adapting the Speller to Individual Differences/' Sierra 

Educational News, XXIX (February, 1933), 42-43, 63. 

Describes a method of individual instruction in spelling that can be used with 
any textbook* 

355, Hayes, Maud E “Should Teachers of Home Economics Classes Teach 

Spelling Too? J> Journal of Ihme Economics, XXV (Apnl, 1933), 308-9 
Lists the words misspelled by junior high school girls in filling out question- 
naires in course* on clothing. 

r See also Items 301 nnd 325 in the list 0/ selected references appearing in the May, 
J933, number of the School Review jukI Item 245 in the September, 1933, number of the 
Ekmnlary School Jour not* 
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356, Ring, Luella M, Learning and A pptying Spelling Rules in Grades Three 

to Eight . Teachers College Contributions to Education, No 517. New 
York. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. Pp. x 4 ~ 8 o. 

Reports the results of an experimental study of the ability of elementary-school 
pupils to understand and apply spelling rules. Seven rules were selected on the 
basis of frequency of application, number of exceptions, and ease of learning, 
and were taught in accordance with detailed lesson plans. 

357. Kramer, Grace A. ''What Words Do Adults Misspell?” Baltimore Bul- 

letin 0} Education, X (May-June, 1932), 190-91. 

The seventh instalment of a study of words misspelled by adults, indicating 
source and form of misspelling, as well as location of words in vocabularies 
compiled by Horn and by Breed. 

358 Sciionell, F, J. The Essential Spelling List: 3,200 Everyday Words Se- 
lected, Graded and Grouped According to Common Difficulty. London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd,, 1932. Pp, 48. 

An essential spelling list for use in English elemen ta ry schools The words were 
selected on the basis of adult usage in written discourse and the results of a 
survey of children’s written English. 

359. "Spelling Reform at the Theodore Roosevelt High School/' High Points 

in the Work of the High Schools of New York City, XIV (March, 1932), 
41-49. 

Presents eight spelling lists of one hundred words each, with suggestions de- 
signed to aid liigh-school pupils in the independent study and mastery of the 
words, 

360. Ulrich, Carl F ''Interpretation of a Case of Miswriting/' Psychoanalytic 

Review j XIX (April, 1932), 200-202 

Offers a Freudian interpretation of certain lapses or "slips of the pen.” Because 
of the fact that some letters of the alphabet have also the meanings of words, a 
"compound formation or mistake” having a secondary significance for the 
psychiatrist may result. 

361. Urell, Catherine. "A Plan for Teaching Seventh Grade Spelling/' Edu- 

cational Method } XII (October, 1932), 49-5 r. 

Describes a plan of teaching spelling in the junior high school, involving indi- 
vidual responsibility of tlic pupils and independent study of word lists, 

362. Wheat, Leonard R, f< Four Spelling Rules/ 1 Elementary School Journal , 

XXXII (May, 1932), 697-706, 

Analyzes four large groups of words found in a minimal spelling list in an at- 
tempt to determine in each case the best possible generalization wiLh regard to 
the method of spelling 


363. Williamson, Edmund G, "The Relation of Learning to Spelling Ability,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology t XXIV (April, 1933), 257-65. 
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Describes the results of an experiment in the learning of Esperanto words, 
Suggests that the conception of ' 'special disability” in spelling be discarded. 
Concludes that in the teaching of spelling more attention should be directed to 
skills of learning and to general intelligence as important factors. 

HANDWRITING 1 
Trank N. Freeman 

364. Arnold, Esther Wiiitacre. "The Transition from Manuscript to Cur- 

sive Writing," Elementary School Journal, XXXIII (April, 1933), 616- 

20. 

Aa Informal experiment which led the author to conclude that the change from 
manuscript to cursive writing should be made at the beginning of Grade IV- 

365. Carmichael, Leonard, and Casiiaian, Helen, “A Study of Mirror- 

Writing in Relation to Handedness and Perceptual and Motor Habits/' 
Journal of General Psychology , VI (April, 1932), 296-329. 

A case, study of seven spontaneous mirror writers and a theoretical interpreta- 
tion of mirror-writing in the light of these cases. 

366, Crider, Blake, "The Adaptability of Pupils to Manuscript Writing/ 1 

Elementary School Journal , XXXII (April, 1932), 617-22, 

A test of the manuscript writing of pupils who had changed from cursive writ- 
ing to manuscript willing showed that they acquired normal speed in the new 
writing within half a year and normal quality in about a year and a half. 

367, Downey, June E. "Back-slanted Writing and Sinistral Tendencies/ 1 

Journal 0/ Educational TsycMogy, XXIII (April, 1932), 277-86 
The study of back-slanted writing in relation to hand preference led the author 
to conclude that backhand slant is easier for some children, particularly left- 
handed children or children wilh tendencies of Icft-bandcdncss. 

36S. Phelps, Etheline M. "The Handwriting Lesson and the 'Other' Sub- 
jects/' Elementary School Journal } XXXIII (October, 1932), 142-46. 
Describes a method of teaching in which attention 53 centered on the improve- 
ment of Hie pupils 1 ordinaiy writing m the other subjects 

369. Sjiaw, Lena A , and Irwin, Manley E, ff A Study of Good and Poor 

Writers/’ Educational Method, XII (February, 1933), 275-84. 

A comparison of the age and the intelligence of the bist and the poorest writers 
of each grade and a questionnaire study of causes ascribed and remedies used 
by teachers. 

370. Wahlert, Jennie "Manuscript Writing/ 1 Childhood Education, VIII 

(June, 1932), 517-21. 

Shows that little difficulty is experienced in transition from manuscript to 
cursive writing. Manuscript writing is a great help in written spelling and m 
reading, 

T See also Item 254 in the September, 2933, number of the Elementary School 
Journal, 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 1 

R. M. Tryon 

The references which appear below were selected from a more ex- 
tended list coveiing the chronological period from Apiil i, 1932 , to 
August 1, 1933. In the final selection of titles to be included, courses 
of study had to be omitted because of space limitations. The reader 
will observe that the items selected include a variety of aspects of the 
social sciences in the elementary school and the junior high school. 

371. Barnes, Macon E "Some Newer Types of Procedures in Teaching the 
Social Studies/ 1 Virginia Journal of Education, XXVI (April, 1933), 
309-11. 

A concrete account of how the work in the social sciences is conducted in the 
high school at Newport News, Virginia, 

372 Becker, Carl, "Capitalizing History in the School," Education , LIII 
(December, 1932), 199-201. 

A plea for teachers who know much history and for courses in history adapted 
to the present and the future needs of pupils 

373, Bye, Edgar C. "Fusion or Confusion?" Historical Outlook, XXIV (May, 

I 933 )> 264-67. 

An attempt to show what the fusion of the social sciences really means. Gives 
en example of true fusion us the author of the article views it. 

374, Cajori, Marion Haines, "A Social Studies Program for Nine-Year- 

Olds" Education , LIII (May, 1933), 563-66. 

Describes an integrated program of social study for nine-year-olds centering in 
the first one hundred years of American history. An attempt to determine 
whether it is better to treat history as history, geography as geography, and 
composition as composition, or to integrate these subjects as a course in social 
relations. 

375, Clark, Marion G "The Engineering of Problem Solving," Education, 

LIII (December, 1932), 201-7. 

Timely suggestions relative to the teaching of history according to the dictates 
of the problem-solving plan of procedure. Makes clear the put of the teacher 
and the part of the pupils in the daily routine of the plan. 

376, Clark, Robert. "The Value to the Adolescent of a Study of History," 

Education, LIII (December, 1932), 22S-30. 

A consideration of five situations in which history does not have value to the 
adolescent youth and four conditions under which it does have value. 

1 See also Item 93 in the list of seLccted references appearing in the February, 1933, 
number of the School Review; Item 137 in the April, 1933, number o£ the Elementary 
School Journal; and Item 249 in the September, 1933, number of the Elementary School 
Journal, 
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3 p , Cramer, John Francis. ‘‘Relative Difficulty of J unior High School Social 
Studies Texts, 0 Journal of Educational Research XXVI (February, 

1933), 425^8. 

An experiment based on the Rugg textbooks Results favor these books. 

378. Flanagin, Raymond J. “Activities for Citizenship Training 0 Nebraska 

Educational Journal^ XII (April, 1032), 189-go. 

A brief article describing the activities of a junior congress in the Walnut Junior 
High School, Grand Island, Nebraska. 

379. Floyd, Oliver R. “The Preparation of Teachers of Social Studies in the 

Junior High School/’ School Review> XLI (April, 1933), 290-93. 

A study of the preparation of ri8 teachers of the social sciences in junior high 
schools, which was mrule during the school yeais 1929-30 <md 1930-31, It was 
found that seven teachers had had no training in higher institutions of learning 
in history, forty-one in political science, thirty-eight in economics, and thirty- 
eight in sociology. 

380. Hanthoiin, Alice. “History and Geography in the Upper Elementary 

Grades/ 1 American Childhood^ XVIII (April, 1933), 10-12. 

Advocates separate courses in history and geogiaphy and offers a few concrete 
suggestions for making these subjects vital to children in the intermediate 
grades. 

381. IIappold, F. C. “The Changing Curriculum: Social Studies— A Suggested 

Syllabus/ 1 New Era, XIV (April, 1933), 106-7; “The Changing Cturicu- 
lum: Social Studies— Methods of Work/’ New Era, XIV (May and June, 
i933)i 129-30, I52“53' 

A series of abort articles on content and method in literature, geography, eco- 
nomic^ and civics— subjects sometimes called “English subjects 0 in England 
when treated separately and “social studies” when combined. 

382. Harden, Mary, and Scranton, Clara. “Present Trends and Current 

Practices in the Teaching of the Social Studies in the Elementary 
School/ 1 Historical Outlook , XXIV (April, 1933), 201-10. 

An elaborate treatment of recent innovations in the teaching of the so-called 
“social studies’ * in the primary and the middle grades Much concrete material 
is included. 

383. Hubdell, Paul E. “The Objectives of History Teaching/ 1 American 

Schoolmaster, XXV (November 15, 1932), 342-45- 
A stimulating pica for the socialisation of history- teaching The claim is made 
that objectives of history-teaching should relate to the life and the environ- 
ment of natural groups which individuals form. 

384. Hunt, Norman II. “Social Attitudes and the Social Sciences m the 

Junior High School/' Historical Outlook, XXIV (April, 1933), 210-16, 
An analysis of the socialization function of the school and its relation to the 
social sciences, A thought-provoking discussion, 
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385. Kartozian, Annie A. "Methods of Teaching History through Biog- 

raphy” Historical Outlook , XXIV (January, 1933)1 14-18. 

A summary of a study of methods, devices, and procedures for teaching history 
thiough biography. The data for the study were suggestions by writers on the 
subject and by teachers in the field. A valuable article for those interested in 
the subject 

386. Kelty, Mary G. "The ‘New’ Content of the Social Studies in the Ele- 

mentary School/ 1 Educational Method , XII (May, 1933); 

A brief survey of the present situation and apparent trends in the content of the 
social sciences in the elementary schools* Makes a plea for more attention to 
content and calls attention to the tendency to overemphasize organization and 
method, 

387. Knowlton, Daniel C (| and Tilton, J. Warren, "Auditorium versus 

Classroom Showing of Motion Pictures in History Teaching ” Journal 
of Educational Psychology , XXIII (December, 1932), 663-70. 

An experimental study af the relative merits of auditorium and classroom show- 
ing of motion pictures in history- teaching The classroom showing was found 
to be superior. 

388. Lacey, Joy Mtjch more, Social Studies Concepts of Children in the First 

Three Grades. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 548. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. Pp vi+90. 
An attempt to take stock of the information possessed by pupils in the primary 
grades about the social world in which they live. 

389. Major Units in the Social Studies for the Intermediate Grades Edited by 

Charles Wilken Waddell, Corinpe A. Seeds, and Natalie White. New 
Yoik: John Day Co., 1932. Pp. 390. 

An account of curriculum studies from the intermediate grades of the elemen- 
tary school of the University of California at Los Angeles, with enterprises 
centering in the social sciences. 

390. Masteruan, J, IT. E. "The Teaching of Local History,” History, XVIII 

(April, 1933), J- 10 ' 

A frcsli and vivid treatment of an important theme Emphasizes the value and 
the materials of local history. Of much value to those who are mteiested in the 
past because it makes the present intelligible, 

391. Matlock, Agnes, "The Social Studies as a Medium of Effective Speech 

Training/' Platoon School VII (February, 1933), 13-18. 

An account of the experiences of a seventh-grade class in American history, in 
which much emphasis was placed on dramatization and group reports. A valu- 
able article for those interested in making history concrete and real. 

392. Rueenstein, Jacob. "Teaching History as a Way to Life/ 1 Junior-Senior 

High School Clearing House , VI (April, 1932), 492-95. 

A plea for history-teaching that is vital and far reaching. Claims that, if his- 
tory-teaching is to be made a way of life, it will be necessary to free the teacher 
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from the handicaps of a rigid curriculum and uniform examinations and to 
organize the work in terms of the changing in teres ts of the pupils, 

393. Skinner, Mabel, "Field Work in Civics/' Education, LXI (May, 1932), 

517-21. 

An interesting discussion of community research, observation, and interview 
as types °f ' vot k in the teaching of civics. Emphasizes the need of foster- 
ing knowledge of the pupils’ own community and zeal fur the public good 

394. Smith, Donnal V, "The Unit Plan in Social Science versus the Social 

Subjects/’ Historical Outlook , XXIV (January* 1933), 22-24. 

An excellent brief statement of the pros and cons of a thrcc-year unified social- 
science course in the junior high school and courses m the special subjects, such 
as history, geography, and civics. 

395. Snedden, Davtd. "Searching for the Educationally Functional in the 

Social Studies/’ Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Session of the Ohio 
State Educational Conference , pp. 400-404. Ohio State University Bul- 
letin, Vol. XXXVII, No, 3, Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 

Recognizes the cultural value of history and human geography but denies their 
value in a program of effective civic education. 

396. Supervision hi the Social Studies* Third Yearbook of the National Council 

for the Social Studies. Philadelphia; McKinley Publishing Co., 1933. 
Pp. 260. 

A concrete presentation of many aspects^ the general subject. Not confined 
wholly to the grades below the senior high school, 

3Q7. Tedlock, T. E. "Training in Applying Scientific Thought to Social Prob- 
lems," Social Science, VIII (April, 1933), 113-23, 

A plea for subject matter in the social sciences which presents vital social prob- 
lems in such a way as to equip pupils to do their own thinking with respect to 
these problems. A stimulating discussion of an extremely controversial subject 

398, Woliver, Stella. "Teaching Values of the Renfrew Sixth Grade I-IistoTy 
Tests/* Educational Method , XI (June, 1932), 553-55. 

A brief report on the administration of a test on the European background of 
85 - 3 f American history in the Whittier School, Cincinnati, Ohio. The name of the 
test is included in the title of the article. 


GEOGRAPHY 1 
Editii P. Parker 

A canvass of malciial published since October i, 1932, disclosed 
approximately a hundred books, bulletins, or articles dealing with 
elementary geographic training. The following list was derived by 

1 Sec also Item 98 in the list of selected references appearing in the February, 1933, 
number of the School Review. 
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selecting those which seemed to be the more significant, helpful con- 
tributions, Some articles were excluded because of their brevity and 
the fact that they duplicated, in essence, longer treatments included. 

Some references which relate both to elementary-school and sec- 
ondary-school geography were not included because they appeared 
in the list of selected references appearing in the February, 1933, 
number of the School Review. 

399. Berry, William: J. "Testing for Geography Attainments , 1 " Educational 

News Bulletin , III (February, 1933), 12-16 Kalamazoo, Michigan: 
Western State Teachers College. 

Points out the fact that many objective tests in geography test only factual 
material and gives illustrations of objective tests which check the pupil's knowl- 
edge of relationships and his ability to reason, 

400. Calloway, Katharine L. "Songs and Poems of Many Lands/* Journal 

of Geography, XXXI (November, 1933), 330-42. 

Reports a graduation program which capitalized geographic understandings 
in the interpretation of the musical and the literary selections involved, 

401. Crewson, Walter S. "Teaching Unit on Japan/ 1 Journal of Geography , 

XXXII (January, 1933), 27-35, 

Illustrates the use of specific materials in motivating, assimilating, summariz- 
ing, and testing exercises, 

402. Cropper, Floyd A, "Why the Geography Picture?" Nebraska Educa- 

tional Journal, XIII (March, 1933), 79, 83, 96. 

Records an experiment m the use of pictures in gaining understandings of 
geographic relationships 

403. Dutrjeld, Minnje M, “Making a Living in China/* Journal of Geog- 

raphy, XXXII (February, 1933), 66-77. 

Shows how teaching procedure was directed toward the mastery of a major 
geographic understanding, 

404. Eisen, Edna E. "Exhibits of Geography Work/’ Journal of Geography, 

XXXII (March, 1933), 108-14, 

Stresses the purpose of geographic exhibits arid the nature of material suitable 
for display. 

405. Grounds, F. Oral, "GeographyinElementaryand Secondary Education 

in Germany/* Journal of Geography, XXXI (December, 1932), 376-80, 

Reports standardization of time allotment for geography throughout the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in Germany, 
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406. Hale, Florence, ''Teaching Local Geography; Using the State of Maine 

as a Type Study” Grade Teacher, L (April, 1933), 604, 630-33. 

* Describes the use of n current problem in developing a geographic understand- 
ing concerning the state, 

407, Hahwson, Lucia. "Some Goals of the Elementary School Curriculum ill 

Geography and Evidences of the Extent to Which Attained/' Education- 
al Ncm Bulletin, III (February, 1933), 1-5. Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
Western State Teachers College, 

describes concepts and skills which children should possess at the end of their 
elementary-school course in geography and indicates deficiencies and mis- 
conceptions common to a large number of students enrolled in the introductory 
course in geography at Western State Teachers College 


408. Logan, Marguerite, "Some Techniques in Curriculum Construction in 

Geography/ 1 Educational News Bulletin, III (February, 1933), 6-11. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan; Western State Teachers College, 

Sets forth "certain of the major goals of geographers in curriculum-building 11 
and suggests "steps which may be taken in the attainment of these goals ” 

409. Mansion, C, E, "The Elementary Principal as a Supervisor of Geog- 

raphy/ 1 Journal oj Geography, XXXII (January, 2933), 21-26. 

Trcatgof the importance of proper guidance and direction of untrained teachers 
of geography, 

410. ODay, Laura. "Museum Adventures in Geography/ 1 Educational 

Screen, XII (May, 1933), 140-42. 

Reports experi mentation by the Buffalo Museum of Science with the use of 
visual aids in developing geographic understandings 

411. Pjiessey, LueliA Cole, "Fundamental Vocabulary in Elementary School 

Geography/' Journal of Geography, XXXII (February, 1933), 78-81. 
Reports a study to determine frequencies of words in six elementary geog- 
raphies 

412. Proudtcot, Malcolm J, "Use of Photographic Material m Teaching Ele- 

mentary Geography," Journal of Geography, XXXI (December, 1932), 
381-90. 

Discusses the place of photographs in modern geographic training and their 
selection and uses m teaching procedure, 

423. Shipman, Julia M, "Teaching Urban Geography m the Elementary 
Schools/' Journal of Geography, XXXII (May, 1933), 209-14 
Treats of types of city studies and stresses the importance of understanding 
urban geographic person nlittcg, 
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414. The Teaching of Geography* Thirty-second Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education Bloomington, Illinois; Public School 
Publishing Co, , 1933. Pp xviii+S^S 

Contains a comprehensive group of reports dealing with investigations and 
developments in the field of geographic education and with recommendations 
concerning curriculums and procedures, The compilation was made by a com- 
mit tee, of which A, E, Parkins, of the George Peabody College for Teachers, 
was the chairman Members of the committee were Robert M Brown, Earle 
E. Lackey, Edith P, Parker, Douglas C, Ridglcy, De Forrest Stull, and Zoc A T 
Thralls, The volume was edited by Guy Montrose Whipple The reports arc 
grouped into six sections entitled. “The Development of Geography and Its 
General Contribution to Life," "Developing the Science of Teaching Geog- 
raphy/ 1 “Geography in the Curriculum/' “The Curriculum in Geography," 
“The Technique of Teaching Geography/' and “Investigations in the Teach' 
ing of Geography." By reason of the scope of the work, the large number of 
contributions involved, and the co-operation of the National Society for the 
Study of Education and the National Council of Geography Teachers m the 
preparation of the volume, it constitutes the most important single publica- 
tion of the year in the held of geographic education, Abstracts of discussions 
of the yearbook at the Minneapolis meeting of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, February, 1933, wctc published in the Journal of Geog- 
raphy, XXXII (April, 1933), 

415 Thralls, Zor A. “The Selection and Use of Pictures,” Journal of the 
National Education Association, XXI (November, 1932), 247—48; “The 
Use of Maps in Geographic Instruction," Join ml of (he National Educa- 
tion Association, XXI (December, 193a), 301-2; “Gradation of Geo- 
graphic Materials/' Journal of the National Education Association t XX II 
(February, 1933), 49-50, “The Teaching Unit in Geography," Journal 
of the National Education Association, XXII (May, 1933), 153-54. 

A senes discussing the place of “tools" in the teaching of geography and illus- 
trating their use in a teaching unit, 

416. Watson, Ruth R. “The Geography Assembly," Journal of Geography } 

XXXII (May, 1933), 200-209 * 

Discusses the purpose of geographic assembly programs and materials suitable 
for this use 

417. Wilkes, Elia. “Use of Maps in Teaching Geography," Kentucky School 

Journal , XI (December, 1932), 7-8 

Illustrates the use of maps as a basic source of geographic information, 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Tbeslrifchtral organization of (he A uimam school system , — ' TJic Inglis Lecture 
for 1933' lias come from the press. This lectureship was established at the 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, by his friends and col- 
leagues to honor the memory of Alexander Inglis, This lecture is the ninth of a 
series of excellent contributions to the problems of secondary education. This 
particular lecture deals with the fundamental problem. What is secondary edu- 
cation? The paper is one of the most vital and stimulating discussions of this 
problem that has ever conic to the writer’s attention. 

All who are familiar with the history of American education realise fully that 
the present system of education in the United States is not yet mature but is 
still in the process of evolution . It has not yet been fully defined in terms of the 
units in which the educational processes shall be conducted, At one stage 
in the evolution of the system it looked as though the major units had been 
clearly demarcated: an elementary school of eight years, a high school of four 
years, and a college period of lour years. Since i 3 <Jo, however, much has hap' 
pened to disturb this earlier simplicity. New educational concepts have given rise 
to two other units, namely, the junior high school and the junior college Now, 
instead of three rather simple and continuous units, we have live units, and the 
whole system is characterized by a lack of co-ordination and continuity. That 
there is urgent need for a reorganization of our entire system on the basis of 
fundamental educational principles is now generally recognized by educational 
leaders, Professoi Morrison in Lbis lecture has defined these principles in mag- 
nificent terms and has laid the basis for the organization of the future system of 
education in the United State* 

It is Professor Morrison's thesis that both the junior high school and the 
junior college arc structural adaptations forced by social circumstances m the 
direction of the American common school and that these adaptations have had 
as their primary objective the achieving of educational continuity for all pupils. 
He reasons that, '‘while modification of structuic was brought about, there was 
no fundamental change in MnicUral pattern" (pp. 32-3$), The conclusion is 
that, on the basis of educational principles, thcie are ouly primary, secondary, 

1 Henry C* Morrison, The Involving Common School The Inglis LecUirc, 1933 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; Ilaivard University Press, 1933 Pp (iz Sr oo. 
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and higher education and, hence, that our system should conform to these fun- 
damental concepts, He says: 

And so just as economic changes have filled the schools and in the process generated 
the junior high school and junior college, so fiscal pressure must in the end force the 
coalescence of the several parts of the system into a single school with an entirely new 
kind of structure, If that is good reasoning, we shall only be coming back to a twentieth- 
century equivalent of the highway which the school system had been following up to 
forty or fifty years ftgo, Unhappily, it took the wrong turn because the back seat insisted 
on going that way [pp, 43—44], 

Thus the main thesis is stated. But what are the principles upon which pri- 
mary and secondary education are to rest? They are best understood in the 
author’s own words: 

I think we emerge into the prospect of a new definition of the secondary school. 

“Secondary” implies "primary/ 1 and we have never, so far as I know, hesitated in 
our definition of the primary school, It is the school of the primary-school arts, in which 
the pupil can learn only from the teacher By the time the pupil is equipped with read- 
ing, writing apprehended as written expression, and the essentials of tire number sys- 
tem, he can begin to learn by studying, He has passed over into n different form of edu- 
cational progress | he is in a different school, albeit he may still be under the same 
teacher, If the first school was primary, this is secondary. He is not out of the primary 
school until he has the primary learnings, even though he never attains them [pp, 44- 
4Sl- 

The end of secondary education is reached when the student, by the process 
of studying, reaches intellectual maturity as well as moral and volitional ma- 
turity. It is evident that neither primary nor secondary education can be de- 
fined in terms of time. 

The implications of these principles are far reaching. The author presents 
them in an effective and convincing manner. No student of education can neg- 
lect to give them his most serious study. The entire profession of education is 
indebted to Professor Morrison for the valuable contribution he has made 
through the medium of the IngHs Lecture. 

Homer P, Rainey 

Bucknell University, Lewisduro, Pennsylvania. 


» Social change and educational problems in the United Stales . — Periodic stock- 
taking is useful under any circumstances. It is particularly valuable at a time 
when significant shifts in trends seem inevitable, as is the case at present in all 
the fields of social development. Education is already experiencing significant 
shifts in its trends and must expect to feel even more important shifts in the 
early future. On that account, Judd's monograph, 1 prepared under the direc- 
tion of the President's Research Committee on Social Trends, is exceptionally 
timely. 

1 Charles H, Judd, Problems of Education m the United States, Recent Social Trends 
Monographs, New York; McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. Pp xii+214 $2.50. 
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The legal basis of school administration — Professor Newton Edwards, of the 
University of Chicago, has made a distinct contribution 1 to legal literature re- 
lating to the organization and administration of the public schools. The book 
is national in scope, Since 1920 several meritorious studies involving legal pro- 
visions concerning the public-school program have been published. Some of 
these are limited to meie summaries and comparisons of constitutional and stat- 
utory provisions, some refer to only one level of the school syslem, such as the 
elementary-school program or the secondary-school program; others deal with 
only a particular phase, such as currlculums or bond issues It has remained for 
Professor Edwards to contribute the most comprehensive study involving legal 
techniques of research thus far published 

I11 this book the author has accomplished well two purposes: "(1) to make 
clear the fundamental principles underlying the relation of the state to educa- 
tion; (2) to reduce to systematic organization the principles of the case or com- 
mon law which are applicable to practical problems of school organization and 
administration 5 ' (p, ix), 

The book, which is organized under nineteen suitable chapter headings, cov- 
ering approximately six hundred pages, may be said to treat four major school 
problems from the legal point of view: (1) relations of the state and the civil 
city, township, or county to the school district and school officials; (2) business 
problems of school boards, (3) the teacher, (4) the pupil. 

In the first group are included topics dealing with the responsibility and the 
authority of the state, district organization and control, powers and liabilities 
of school officers, and kindred topics. The second group of topics treats more 
specifically such topics as contractual authority and liability of school boards, 
legal authority of school boards relative to securing school income and power to 
expend it for school purposes, toit liability of school districts, and personal lia- 
bility of school officers. The teacher's legal rights and responsibilities are con- 
sidered in the third group under such topics as employment, dismissal, pensions, 
and minimum wage. The pupil’s relations to teacher authority, to rules and 
regulations of Efie school board, to compulso^-attendance laws, to health pro- 
visions, and to curricular prescriptions are typical problems included in the 
fourth group. 

This book by Professor Edwards is not a survey of constitutional and statu- 
tory provisions of the several states, It is, rather, a scholarly study of the majoi 
problems of school organization and administration concerning which litigation 
in the courts has arisen. It is organized excellently for use as a textbook. The 
Table of Contents is meaningful and adequate in detail. Chapter headings and 
subheads throughout the book direct the icadei’s attention to the significance of 
pimciples discussed. Statements of principle are supported in approved legal 

1 Newton Edwards, The Courts and the Public Schools. The Legal Basis of School 
Organization and Administration. Social Science Studies Directed by the Social Sci- 
ence Research Committee of the University of Chicago, No XXVIII. Chicago- Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, EQ33 Pp, xvi+592. $5 00. 
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style by footnotes citing decisions in courts of record from all jurisdictions in the 
United States. The omission of the dates of the decisions cited is of minor im- 
portance, since the reader who is interested may look up the references in any 
good law library in order to determine their relative recency An adequate in- 
dex increases the convenience and value of the book for the school official or 
for the student of legal aspects of school adminisUation. 

On the whole, the book is an outstanding exposition of legal aspects of school 
problems of paramount importance. Topics have been selected with intelligence 
and understanding. Copious quotations from significant decisions accompany 
clear statements of legal principle. The book should receive wide approval from 
busy school officials and as a basic textbook in courses dealing with legal aspects 
of school administration. 

Willard W. Patty 

Indiana University 


Subnormal children in regular and special classes of the elementary school , — 
Provisions for training subnormal children vary in different school systems and 
often in schools of the same system. Special classes and even special schools 
have been organized for those who fail to approximate the progress of their more 
fortunate comiadcs in regulaily organized schools. However, in most education- 
al systems large numbers of subnormal children remain in regular classes be- 
cause facilities Lo provide more homogeneous grouping or a differentiated cur- 
riculum are not available. Diffetences in administrative methods employed in 
meeting the situation prompted a study 1 which approaches, by the case-study 
method, some of the problems involved in the education of the mentally deficient. 

The study lcporls the differences in physical Lraits, educational achievement, 
and personality between subnormal children who had been taught in regular 
classes and those who had received one year or more of instruction in special 
classes. More specifically, an attempt is made to throw some light on the fol- 
lowing questions; 

Are there any particular disabilities which differentiate the special group from the 
grade group? 

How do the two groups rate in school conduct? 

Are there any marked differences in personality makeup which make it easier for 
some subnormal children to hold their own in the regular giadcs? 

How do the two groups compare in educational achievement? 

Are there any marked differences m the two groups in their knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language? 

How docs the educational achievement of subnormal children in the elementary 
grades compare with that of normal children in the same giadcs? 

Is there any parlicuJiii school subjecL, such as reading, in which the one group shows 
marked superiority over the other? 

1 Annette Bennett, A Comparative Study of Subnormal Children in the Elementary 
Grades, Teachers College Contributions to Education, No 5*°- New Yorki Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1932. Pp .\-h82 $1.5° 
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Arc there any significant differences in the educational histories of the two groups? 

How do tlie two groups rate in the number of physical defects and handicaps? 

Are there any marked differences in the socio-economic status of tlicir homes? 

Do the two groups show any marked differences in their play interests and in various 
extra-curriculum activities? , , . 

How do the two groups compare in psychotic tendencies? [Pp 3-4 J 

No differences were found between the two groups in vocabulary, nationality 
occupational ratings of fathers, mechanical aptitude (MacQuarrie Test for 
Mechanical Ability), average age upon entering school above the kindergarten, 
number of schools attended, average yearly absence, average attendance during 
the last year, physical defects, average age of playmates, choice of games, ac- 
tivities outside of school hours, membership in dubs, frequency of attendance at 
social functions, and in responses indicating psychotic tendencies. 

The average achievement scores of the grade group exceeded those of the 
special group on the arithmetic examination of the New Stanford Achievement 
Test, the Morrison-McCall Spelling Scale, and Types A, E, C, and D of the 
Gates Silent Reading Test. The evidence indicates that the superiority of the 
grade group results from selection rathet than from training received by the 
two groups. 

The special group received a higher rating in oral discussions in the class- 
Toom, habits of thrift, care of school property, regard for school regulations, clear 
speech, cleanliness, and co-operation, The special group also showed greater 
tendency to indulge in show-off and mischievous activities. 

This descriptive study may be considered an excellent first step toward a 
more detailed investigation of the problems involved, The author quite proper- 
ly refuses to interpret and to explain differences where explanations are unwar- 
ranted — until she reaches the concluding paragraph. It is doubtful if the conclu- 
sions concerning needs are justified by the findings presented, This criticism is 
of minor importance, however, and detracts little from an excellent study. 

Herman G. Richey 


Children's choices of color harmonies. — The teaching of color, since its introduc- 
tion into the public schools, has been based on color harmonies which have been 
influenced in whole or in part by the artist’s use of color Recently, however, 
teachers have been trying to approach color from the level of the child, but they 
have found little information on the subject. A number of approaches to the 
solution of the problem are found in more than a dozen investigations of chil- 
dren’s likings for single colors, but practically nothing has been done in the study 
of children’s likings for colors ia combinations, The latter situation may result 
from a lack of technique of procedure. This need for a method or a practical 
technique for the study of color has been met by a new monograph 1 which re- 

1 Ann Van Nice Gale, Children' $ Preferences for Colors } Color Cofubmalion j, and 
Color Arrangements. Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xvi+60. $1 25. 
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ports, with very convincing data, a study of the innate preferences in color ar- 
rangements of more than five hundred children. 

The author, a teacher of art in the public schools in Chicago, reports a series 
of carefully planned experiments to determine color preferences of children in 
Grades III-VIIl, inclusive, in the following arrangements: (1) twelve single 
colors; (2) three groups of complementary color combinations— yellow-blue vio- 
let, blue-orange, and red-green, with six variations of each group; (3) six warm 
and six cold colors; (4) six monochromatic and three analogous color schemes; 
(5) four triad and three independent color combinations of three colors each ; (6) 
children's arrangement of a two-color and a three-color composition picked from 
a twelve-color wheel; and (7) influence of choices in color combinations on the 
selection of color prints of similar color schemes. 

This study hag three significant values: (1) It presents a technique of pro- 
cedure for research in the field of art education, where comparatively little re- 
search has been done. (2) It gives reliable data which must be considered in 
building courses of study in art- The difficulty of present color concepts for the 
elementary school and Lhe reliability of present methods of teaching color are 
challenged, as is evidenced by the monograph’s report that children's choices of 
colors and color combinations in Grade III are not changed in the next five 
grades. (3) Tendencies are indicated which might be capitalized in the produc- 
tion of children's books, toys, clothing, room furnishings, etc, 

A valuable supplement to this study of reactions of children to color schemes 
already arranged would be a qualitative examination of the color combinations 
employed in children's paintings. 

J, B, Smith 

Adams State Teachers College 
Alamosa, Colorado 


Vocational opportunities . — An important indication of the growing interest of 
school authorities in vocational-counseling programs is the increase in the num- 
ber of publications providing information about the industrial world. At the 
present time the number of such publications is legion. They vary from a de- 
scription of a specific vocation to a treatment of the problems that confront 
workers in industrial life One more publication 1 lias been added to the list. 
This book contains some features that should make it of special value for use 
in the upper grades or junior high school, 

This publication is divided into nine parts. The titles of the nine divisions are 
as follows: "Dignity of Work,” “Industry and the Worker,” "Your Work," 
"Kinds of Work/' "Thrift and Banking," "Professions," "Personal Service," 
"Government Service," "World of Opportunity.” As suggested by these titles, 

1 Frank A. Rcxford, Charles M, Smith, Sarah Lansburg Sdlin, and Paul F Fmbbito, 
Beyond the School i A Textbook on Work and Living, New York* Henry Ilolt & Co , 
1933. Pp,xxH-4io. 
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the aim of the book is to present information concerning the social and economic 
problems of workers and a description of various vocational fields. In presenting 
the material, the authors have kept well in mind the needs and limitations of 
their pupil readers. They appeal directly to the interests of adolescents and 
make effective use of stories and conversation. By means of this type of presen- 
tation, material is made stimulating which might otherwise be considered trite by 
a large number of the pupils who had had a course in civics before reading the 
volume. 

The book may be used as a textbook 01 as supplementary reading in a course 
in careers or vocations. In schools in which such specific courses are not offered, 
it may conceivably be used as supplementary reading or as an assigned reference 
in a unit in one of the social-science subjects or in English. The Table of Con- 
tents is so arranged that it may be used as a teaching guide. 

Although the type of information contained in this publication should be 
brought to the attention of all adolescents, it has particular value for those who 
must enter the business or industrial world before the completion of their high- 
school course. 

The book contains a large number of worth-while illustrations. However, the 
pictures that depict men and women at work have a limitation common to most 
pictures of this type; they lack what may be called “work atmosphere H In or- 
der that reality may be added to the impressions of the work-a-day world ob- 
tained from photographs and descriptive material, pupils should be encouraged 
to make visits to industrial organizations as a supplement to their class work. 
The authors' treatment of the material will very probably stimulate the pupils 
to such further investigation, 

Teachers of pupils of the early adolescent period and school administrators 
who are planning to introduce a vocational-counseling program in the curricu- 
lum will make no mistake in considering this volume Every vocational coun- 
selor of boys and girls should know of this contribution to the literature of his 
field. 

Robert C. Woellner 


Health teaching , — Two books on health/ prepared for junior high school 
grades, axe constructed on the type of a laboratory program, The method sug- 
gested for the use of the textbooks, as explained in the Teacher's Manual, is to 
give the pupil an opportunity to learn as much as possible from observation, 
survey, demonstration, and experiment. The general rule followed is to tell the 
pupil nothing that he can discover for himself The text will tell him the things 
he ought to know but cannot easily find out by experiment or observation. The 
order of study advised by the authors is “Experiences first and books after- 
wards. “ 

X E M. Gregg and Hugh Grant Rowell, Health Studies. Personal Health t pp. vi+ 
314, $0.84 \Home aud Coutwuully , pp. vi+258, $0.76, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York' 
World Book Co.j 1932. 
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of the principles or criteria now accepted as in accord with modern educational 
and pedagogical principles may well be applied to these books by those who are 
concerned with a specific evaluation of them, 

An illustration of a critical evaluation of the material occurs in relation to the 
advocacy, in Personal Ucaltl \ of the use by teachers and pupils of the height- 
weight tables for the comparison or judgment of the weight of individual pupils. 
In the educational use of weight and height as measures of growth, it is not now 
considered scientifically sound and advisable that the teacher, the parents, or 
the pupil himself compare his weight with the average weight of children of the 
same age and height, since such an average cannot be considered a norm or a 
health standard for the individual child. It may be advantageous for the physi- 
cian or perhaps the non-medical specially- trained health worker to compare the 
pupil’s weight with the average in connection with other characteristics or in- 
dices in forming a judgment or estimate regarding the pupil’s nutrition and 
health status, but it is now recognized as very definitely important that the re- 
lation of the individual's weight to an average should not be relied on in any 
way as a dependable single index of noimal growth, of nutrition, or of health 

Illustrative principles or criteria for health education which are accepted 
by educators are: 

1. Health education, if sound, should bo composed of constructive reactions 
to life-situations without thought on the part of the learner as to whether bis 
reaction in a particular situation is one calculated to bring about his own self- 
improvement. 

2. Health education, while aiming at the acquisition of scientifically sound 
specific ideas, motives, and habits related to health, should try to secure definite 
objective results without loss of, or injury to, the learner’s insight, flexibility, 
and whole-heartedness in understanding, judging, and choosing knowledge and 
conduct, 

j. In health education pupils should, as far as may be possible by wise and 
skilful guidance, be immersed in the pursuit of matters outside themselves, even 
while engaged in acquiring new or improved modes of thinking, feeling, or con- 
duct of vital import to their own well-being. It is hoped that new and improved 
forms of health literature, teaching methods, and supervision will make this 
objective possible. 

4. To become "health conscious/ 1 to aim at one’s own health directly (except 
in injury or disability), to encourage any form of self-checking to record im- 
provement of the self (except in recording gains in growth and weight or in other 
forms of concrete objective achievement) involve serious enor, judged by the 
accepted criteria of mental hygiene, For a child or youth to check up on him- 
self with some such device as “Am I in better health today? 1 ’ or “Am I better 
adjusted today?" would be a serious error, 

5* Health education should teach a child to be sensible and moderate in rela- 
tion to well-established ideas and acts considered essential to health. He 
should always, if possible, wash his hands hygienicaliy before eating, but, if 
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w occasion hand-washing is impossible, he should not fast. He should be 
healthy-minded, 

A The center of attention in health education is to be the situation— the 
experience- The need for healthful acLion is all bound up in the event itself. 
It is tangible and real, It cannot be escaped nor relegated to copy-books. Life 
brings one situation after another, each of which offers possibilities of greater or 
less integration of values. 

The application of such criteria as those stated will help persons responsible 
Jor the selection of health hooks and other health publications to a sounder and 
more discriminating basis of evaluation than hus usually been in evidence up 
to the present time, 

Thomas D. Wood 

Teachers College, Comfuiiia University 


American history for the upper grades A new supplemental:/ history for 
junior high schools 1 will be of interest to teachers seeking fresh material, well 
and simply told and presenting a distinctive point of view. "We, the People" is 
not just another retelling of American history in narrative form; it is rather a 
selected and carefully coiisidered analysis of the ways by which the destinies 
of the American people have been shaped. 

The book is essentially an account of the important social and economic 
forces which the author considers have been at work controlling the trends of 
modern life. Of political and military matters there is little mention. Actual 
references to battles and campaigns do not average much more than a page for 
any of our wavs. The struggle between classes, as carried on in this country, is 
set forth in the third chapter and is dl theme picked up again and again through- 
out the book and brought to a climax in the later chapters depicting the clash 
between farmers and capitalists and laborers and capitalists. Much is made of 
the influence of environment, natural and social, on the lives of tl^e Colonists, 
on the attitudes of the North and the South at the rime of the Civil War, on the 
frontiersmen, and on our present situation. 

The story moves easily, with a wealth of detail aided by copious selections 
from source materials. The style is simple and invigorating, and the audience is 
appealed to or directly addressed sufficiently often to maintain a personal con- 
tact between the reader and the author, This direct appeal is employed to make 
understandable the past in terms of Lbe present-day attitudes and happenings. 

Especially commendable is the presentation of certain aspects of American 
history which have too often, intentionally or not, been written with a decidedly 
pro-American leaning whether or not the actual facts have so warranted, Huber- 
man has cleverly presented lire facts on both sides of issues and has refrained 
from pointing out conclusions, Thus, the Colonial encounters with the Indians 
are not glossed over when there is blame on the white man’s side, British and 

‘Leo riiibcminn, <l Wc, the People" New York Harper & Bros., 1932. Pp, xii+ 
1 3 76. $3.50. 
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Colonial attitudes in events preceding the Revolution are simply stated; reason- 
able explanations of the Southerner's slavery convictions ate woven into the 
story , and the tale of "big business" is fearlessly exempted by individual corpora- 
tions 

As already indicated, the book is rich in source materials which add greatly 
to the force and the realism of the picture, especially as these are skilfully intro- 
duced into the narrative, In the nine-page Appendix full bibliographical refer- 
ences to all quotations are made for each chapter and page, Rooks thought 
suitable for children are starred. There is also a list of twenty-eight books in the 
“Selected Bibliography," These are mostly fiction, with some biographies, and 
they are certainly indicative of the type of material which, in story form, adds 
a vivid experiential background to some aspects in the diama of the American 
people, 

The book carries many black-and-white block-print illustrations, which pre- 
sent powerful, if not always pleasant, pictorial interpretations of the text. The 
few sketch maps are diagrammatic or semi-pictorial in character and are per- 
tinent aids worked into the story To the two-page cover linings is added a 
touch of red, the only color in any of the drawings 

The volume is sufficiently different to challenge the attention of thinking 
teachers as a striking narration of social and economic trends in American life 
which the author has selected to explain the present. As supplementary mate- 
rial, the hook is excellent, but it requires some previous knowledge of American 
history, Thus, on page 100 one must already know about the Continental Con- 
gress since no adequate explanation is made in the context, 

The final chapter seems to end without saying much. Perhaps it is with a fine 
reticence that the author has reErained from the now almost hackneyed discus- 
sion of technological import to point out simply where "we, the people" have 
arrived, 

Ruth R, Watson 
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THE TRANSFER OF THE FUNCTIONS OF THE FEDERAL BOARD 
FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION TO THE UNITED 
STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

By executive order recently issued, the functions of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education have been transferred to the De- 
partment of the Interior. Secretary Harold L. Ickes of that depart- 
ment has in turn assigned the functions of the board to the United 
States Commissioner of Education and has authorized him to re- 
organize the Office of Education in such a way as to provide for the 
inclusion therein of the necessary personnel under the board. Here- 
after the personnel dealing with the problems of vocational educa- 
tion will be organized as a subdivision of the Office of Education and 
will be subject to appointment by the secretary of the interior on 
recommendation by the commissioner of education. Secretary Iclces 
and Commissioner of Education George F, Zook have announced 
that a national advisory council on vocational education will be 
appointed in the near future, the council to be composed of leading 
and representative persons interested in the development of voca- 
tional education. 

There can be no doubt that the transfer of the functions of the 
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Federal Board for Vocational Education to the Office of Education 
of the Department of the Interior constitutes a significant forward 
step in American education, To appreciate fully the significance of 
this new policy, one must be familiar with certain phases of the 
development of vocational education in this country during the past 
two or three decades. At the opening of the present century the 
chief function of the high school was to prepare for college those 
youths who expected to enter one or another of the professions. 
The high school gave very slight attention to subject matter of a 
vocational nature. Soon social and economic changes in American 
life began to force into the high schools large numbers of jmuths who 
did not expect to go to college or to enter the professions. To the 
new constituency the traditional literary curriculum of the high 
school was ill adapted; it neither challenged their interest nor met 
their needs. The high school was faced with a new social responsi- 
bility, which it was sometimes unable and sometimes even unwilling 
to assume. There was a disposition among a great many conserva- 
tives to deny the educational value of practical vocational courses 
and to insist on the continuance of the traditional literary and 
mathematics curriculum. On the other hand, advocates of radical 
reform insisted that the public schools offer opportunities for a great 
deal of specific trade training, and among the most extreme advo- 
cates of vocational education there was a disposition to abandon the 
literary curriculum and to substitute therefor a series of courses in 
which practical manual skills were cultivated. Thus, in the attempt 
to readjust the curriculum to the needs of the new high-scliool con- 
stituency a definite conflict developed between the interests of gen- 
eral education and the interests of vocational education. This un- 
fortunate conflict of interests explains why the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education was originally organized as a body separate 
from, and entirely independent of, the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. Since its establishment the board has pursued policies which 
indicate a certain hostility to general education and an unwilling- 
ness to co-operate in a thoroughgoing reconstruction of the curricu- 
lum. 

The transfer of the functions of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education to the Office of Education should, and no doubt will, 
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make it possible for that office to work out a co-ordinated, balanced 
educational program which will provide adequate opportunities for 
both general and vocational training. 

SIGNIFICANT NEW EVIDENCE ON INDIVIDUAL 

differences in mental growth 

For a number of yeai'2 Frank N. Freeman, Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology at the University of Chicago, has been carrying 
on an investigation of the mental growth of children. Most of the 
evidence on mental growth has heretofore been based on mass 
scores from groups of children of different ages, Professor Free- 
man’s investigation differs from earlier studies in that he utilizes the 
continuous records of one hundred children from childhood to ma- 
turity. The results of his investigation do not confirm the findings 
of earlier studies which indicate that slower children reach the end 
of their mental growth earlier than do brighter children. Some of the 
general conclusions of Professor Freeman's study were presented in 
an article in the September issue of the Scientific Monthly under the 
title “Individual Differences in Mental Growth," from which the 
following statement is taken. 

After a period of ten years a sufficient number of continuous records have 
been obtained to enable us to throw new light upon some of the pioblems of 
individual growth, On the particular problem which I have mentioned, a study 
of the growth of individual children does not confirm the conclusion from the 
earlier studies of mental tests that the slower children reach the end of their 
mental growth earlier than do the faster children, We are not able to report on 
mental defectives or even on children of low noimal intelligence, but we can 
compare the growth of those who are somewhat below the average with the 
growth of bright children We are able to show, for example, that some children, 
who get a slow start and are near the bottom of the entile group of pupils in the 
earlier years of the elementary school, continue to advance steadily well into the 
college period. In other words, there are some individuals who make a rather 
low standing during childhood because they get a slow start but who rise to a 
higher level in later adolescence because they continue at a steadier pace than 
some of those who get an early start. 

If this weie true only of a few isolated examples, it would not be of great 
educational importance, since oui educational policies must be based upon the 
majority ratheL than upon a few exceptions, In older to find out whether such 
a case is only an infiequent exception or whether it represents llie iule, a group- 
ing was made of about one hundred children for whom we had continuous rec- 
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ords from eleven to sixteen years of age, We also had records on most of these 
children at ten years and at seventeen years. This entire group was divided into 
three groups based upon their scores on the test during the middle years. The 
average curve for each group was then drawn. These average curves indicate 
that there is a real difference in the mode of development of the bright and the 
slower pupils. They also show that the popular opinion concerning the growth 
of bright and duller children is more nearly right than is the opinion of most 
psychologists. 

The children in the bright group begin to advance at an accelerated rate at 
about ten years of age. Their curve then advances more steeply for two or 
three years than do the curves of the other two groups. The cuive of these 
bright children, however, begins to slow down sooner than do those of the others. 
None of the groups reach their complete development by seventeen years of 
age, so that it is impossible to say how far apart they will be when their growth 
reaches its final level By seventeen years of age, however, tlie upper curve is 
slowing up T whereas the lower group of children are continuing to advance at an 
undiminished rate. This makes it seem certain that the pupils in the lower group 
will partly catch up with those who took the highest rank during the childhood 
period. 

It would be a mistake to infer from these facts that we are unable to predict 
at all what the child's later mental attainment will be on the basis of his intelli- 
gence or his educational achievement in the elementary school or in the early 
part of the high school, Such prediction is possible, provided we allow a con- 
siderable margin of error and also provided we do not discount the possible 
future development of the pupils who make a moderate record in the early 
years. Our findings show that these pupils who are at the middle or even below 
the middle of their class will continue to advance as long as, if not longer than, 
will the brighter pupils of the class. Some of those who make a relatively poor 
showing in the earlier years will indeed gain so much on their faster comrades 
that they will make a decidedly better showing in high school or in college than 
we might have expected them to make. On the average, of course, pupils in the 
lower half in the elementary school will remain below in the high school, and few 
if any of those in the lower quarter are likely to go much beyond the high school; 
but some pupils in the lower half of their elementary-school classes may in the 
end outstrip other pupils who outshine them considerably during the childhood 
period. 

In. out prediction of pupils 1 later educational attainments and in our advice 
to them concerning their educational choices, we must make allowances for this 
fact and we must also give weight to the factors of character and purpose, We 
have been too inclined to think that the odds are all in favor of the bright and 
precocious child. We must now recognize that our prediction is not quite so cer- 
tain as we thought it was and that the slower child may have possibilities of 
attainment that we have been inclined to deny him in the past, 
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WORK RELIEF FOR UNEMPLOYED TEACHERS 

Federal Relief Administrator Harry L. Hopkins has authorized 
state relief administrators to pay work-relief wages to unemployed 
teachers provided such teachers are employed in rural schools which 
have been closed or drastically curtailed or provided such teachers 
are employed either in cities or in rural districts to teach adults who 
cannot read or write English. The expenditures from relief funds 
will be confined to the minimum needs of the teachers, and no relief 
money will be allowed for fuel, textbooks, or other school expense. 
In a release of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration for 
Illinois, Mr. Hopkins is quoted as having commented on this new 
relief measure as fellows: 

I consider this kind of work relief one of the most constructive applications 
of the principle of exchanging service to (;he community for public aid. .... 
The need for relief to teachers is clearly apparent. Thirty-three states have re- 
ported through their education officials that approximately 80,000 teachers are 
unemployed, Some fifteen states have definitely reported shortened school 
terms, and in some districts this has meant curtailing them to the vanishing 
point, 

While it is most emphatically not the intention of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration Lo subsidize the school system in any community or to 
relieve school officials of their responsibility, I believe that the expenditure 
of work-relief funds in the interests of destitute teachers will result indirectly in 
great community benefit 

In many rural communities the complete closing of schools virtually means 
the disintegration of community life for children. No one Will ever be able to 
make up the loss to the children who are deprived of education, for the plastic 
state of childhood mind comes but once. 

Where schools are closed or terms are reduced to a month or two a year, 
despite increased enrolment, we have a great paradox It is the expectation of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration that this paradox can be righted, 
in some part, by permitting the teachers to give their services on the basis of 
their relief needs, 

The full text of Mr, Hopkins' communication to governors and 
state relief directors follows. 

Your relief commission is authorized to use federal relief funds now available 
or to be made available by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration to 
pay work-relief wages lo needy unemployed teachers or other persons compe- 
tent to teach and assign them to classrooms up through the eighth grade, pro- 
vided. first, that these teachers are assigned by the relief offices to appropriate 
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educational authorities who will have entire supervision over their activities, 
second, that they are assigned only to those schools which prior to this date 
have been ordered closed or partially closed for the coining school year because 
of lack of funds; third, this applies only to rural counties, 

State relief administrations are also authorized and urged to pay from above 
funds relief- work wages to needy unemployed persons competent to teach 
adults unable to read and write English. This applies to cities as well as rural 
counties, Under no circumstances should relief funds be used to relieve counties 
of their proper responsibility for education, nor should these activities permit 
the substitution of relief teachers for regularly employed teachers, 

REORGANIZATION OF UNITS OE ADMINISTRATION 
IN CALIFORNIA 

The following statement by Vierling Kersey, superintendent of 
public instruction of California, was published in a recent issue of 
California Schools , It indicates that the problem of district reor- 
ganization in California will have immediate and positive attention, 

For a score or more of years educational leaders, committees of school ad- 
ministrators, and educational associations and organizations have recommended 
the improvement of California’s plan of school districting, The purpose of such 
recommendation has been to secure improvement in educational opportunity 
for children, greater economy in administration and instruction, and improve- 
ment in the organization and administration of the state school system. 

Representative groups of citizens, concerned primarily about school costs and 
recognizing the possibility of improving the organization and administration of 
our schools, have gone so far as to present to the legislature what were thought 
to be completely developed plans for school- district reorganization, In the de- 
velopment of these plans little attempt has been made to secure advice from 
those most familiar with the problem, namely, the professional educators. 
Obviously, it is equally as wrong to do nothing about this important educational 
matter as to permit those with but a partial view of the whole situation to en- 
deavor to deal with the problem by means of compulsory redistricting legisla- 
tion, 

The questions involved arc essentially and primarily those having to do with 
improvement of educational opportunity. Consideration of possibilities for ef- 
fecting economies is of secondary importance. A review of proposals discussed in 
the past among educators and of plans submitted to the succeeding legislatures 
reveals that, in consideration of all the factors involved, realty no thorough- 
going study has been made of the problem nor has any consistent endeavor 
been continuously undertaken to improve the present district organization 
under existing law, 

A review of improvements in the field of educational administration and a 
study of the record of the schools of California in effecting economies indicates 
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that, while such further improvements in the plan of administration and such 
additional economies as may he effected by changes which are possible under 
existing legislation should be undertaken at once, no attempt should be made to 
effect a radical change in our system of district organisation until after a 
thoroughgoing study has been made of the entire problem and a complete plan 
of action has been developed, 

Certainly the various proposals that have been offered thus far must be given 
full consideration. The people of the state, in the last analysis, must decide 
whether any proposed plan is acceptable, otherwise no plan which may be pro- 
posed will be effective. 

In order that this major problem may be considered in terms of the educa- 
tional advantage to be gained for childten, the State Department of Education 
proposes immediate study of the problem by a state- wide committee under the 
direction of the Department of Education, 

GRAND RAPIDS APPLIES A SOUND PRINCIPLE OF ADMINISTRATION 

During the past year many boards of education throughout the 
country have ignored one of the most obvious and, at the same time, 
one of the most fundamental principles of school administration- 
That principle is as follows: It is the function of the board of educa- 
tion, as representatives of the community, to determine the amount 
of money which the community shall spend for public education; it is 
the function of the superintendent of schools and his professional 
advisers to determine how the funds shall be spent, If a board of 
education does not have a superintendent whom it can trust to 
advise it with respect to the details of school expenditure, the board 
should secure a new superintendent and not attempt as a body to 
perform the duties which the superintendent was employed to per- 
form. 

The following editorial appearing in a recent issue of the Grand 
Rapids Press describes how the Board of Education of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, in putting into effect an economy program, ap- 
plied this very evident principle of administration. 

Grand Rapids citizens may contemplate the reopening of their public schools 
.... with a higli dcgice of pride and satisfaction over the manner in which they 
are prepared to carry on in the face of adverse circumstances, Teachers have 
accepted severe salary cuts, and at the same time they will be carrying a 
heavier pupil load. Several principals will be virtually doubling up on their 
work. Yet it may be pLedicled that almost without exception the spirit and mo- 
rale of the instructors will be maintained and that they will be ready to serve to 
the full extent of their ability, 
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We should not lose sight of the fact that an outstanding reason for the main- 
tenance of morale here has been the wisdom of the Board of Education in dele- 
gating to educational administrators the task of making adjustments. Board 
Member Robert H. Merrill’s comparison of the local situation with that in 
Chicago is decidedly to the point 

In Chicago a politically dominated board blunderingly decided to take affairs 
into its own hands without regard to educational precedent or tradition, At a 
stroke it abolished junior high schools, turned back the educational calendar, 
and generally disrupted the established order. A similar process has been fol- 
lowed in many other cities. 

In Grand Rapids , on the other hand, an intelligent, non-partisan board said 
to Superintendent Butler and his assistants: "We have just so much money 
with which to operate, It's up to you to determine how it will he spent ” And 
the result has been a reorganization of the system in accord with modern educa- 
tional standards and without the sacrifice of any essentials, The educational 
administrators have been allowed to solve their own problem to their own satis- 
faction rather than being forced to swallow arbitrary mandates of those whose 
knowledge of educational needs could not be equal to that of the educators 
themselves, 

There still will be critics who will declare that this subject or that, this de- 
partment or that activity, might be dispensed with, There always will be divid- 
ed opinion on certain matters. But there can be little question but that the 
policy of permitting the educators to evolve their own program is best from the 
standpoint of maintaining the co- operation and efficiency of the teaching body, 
Let the public, through its representatives, decree economies if it must, but let 
the educators apply them. This the future undoubtedly will reveal as the wisest 
course, 

_ AUTHORITY O? BOARDS OF EDUCATION TO CONDUCT CAFETERIAS 
AND TO PREVENT PUPILS FROM LEAVING SCHOOL 
GROUNDS DURING LUNCH PERIOD 

The following decision was rendered recently by the Supreme 
Court of Nebraska {Richardson v. Braham } 249 N.W. 557). 

This is a suit fox an injunction to prevent the board of education, the super- 
intendent, and the principal of the senior high school in the North Platte 
District from enforcing the following regulation: 

"Be It Resofo)eil t That the senior high school be and is a one-session school with 
a lunch period of not more than 25 minutes, and that no students be permitted 
to leave the school grounds between 9 a,m. and 3-05 p,al, except such students 
as live quite close to the high -school building, and whose parents request in 
writing that they be permitted to go home for lunch." 

This regulation was adopted by the school board September 5, 1932, and by 
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Its order was enforced for a Lime by the superintendent and principal of the 
school, Plaintiffs are parents of pupils, 

Prior to the adoption of the regulation, Cora Haffner conducted a cafeteria 
adjacent to the school grounds, and it was patronized by some of the pupils, 
For the accommodation of pupils generally, the school district operated a cafe- 
teria in the high-school building. A city zoning ordinance prevented other busi- 
ness enterprises near the school grounds, which were located a considerable dis- 
tance from the business district of North Platte. 

The principal grounds on which the injunction was sought may be sum- 
marized thus: mismanagement of high-school cafeteria; meals not warm; food 
not properly prepared; denials of requests to permit pupils to leave school 
grounds for noon lunch ; Interference with prerogative of parents to prescribe 
diet and select food for their children; enforcing pationage of high-school cafe- 
teria and boycotting Haffner cafeteria; want of power to make the regulation. 

The allowance of an injunction was resisted on the grounds that the adoption 
of the regulation was a proper and valid exercise of administrative power to 
control the public high school, the high-school property, and the pupils In the 
interests of public education, public health, public morals and public welfare 
generally, while the pupils arc under the care and subject to the jurisdiction of 
the board of education, the superintendent, principal, and teachers. 

The district court held that the regulation was void and rendered a decree 
enjoining the enforcement thereof. Defendants appealed. 

The validity of the regulation is the question presented by the appeal. Much 
of the testimony adduced at the trial was directed to the motives of the school 
diiectors who adopted the resolution quoted, As a general rule the motives 
that prompt state law-makers, city councilmen, and members of administrative 
bodies, such as school boards, in exercising within reasonable limits power com- 
mitted to them in the interests of the public, are immaterial Power to act and 
reasonableness of action are proper tests of the validity of laws, ordinances, and 
regulations. Promptings of politics or partisanship in tile enactment of a statute 
are not sufficient grounds for judicial interference with an act of the legislature. 
.... Courts do not oidinarily inquire into the motives of a city council in 
exercising discretionary power. .... To overturn a city ordinance on the 
ground that it is unreasonable and arbitrary or that it invades private rights, the 
evidence of such facts must be cleat and satisfactory, . . A regulation by a 

school board is analogous to an ordinance and is tested by the same general 
principles .... The wisdom or expediency 0/ a rule adopted by a school 
board and the motive prompting it are nut open to judicial inqurry, where it is 
within the administrative power of that body 

The power of the school hoard to adopt rules and regulations was conferied 
by statute, The legislature had authority to beslow upon that body conliol and 

discretion in the ownership and use of school propet ty The legislature 

authorized the organization of the school distucl of North Platte with ail the 
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usual powers of a body corporate for public purposes, including the right to hold 
and control property for school purposes* The school is under the direction and 
control of the board of education. The school board has power to make rules 

and regulations, subject to the provisions of the law IL has been held that 

parents may make for a child a reasonable selection from a prescribed course of 
studies. , , , . There is also precedent to the effect that a law forbidding the 
teaching of any modem language, except English, in any private, denomina- 
tional, parochial, or public school, to any child in a class below tlie eighth 

grade, is void During school hours, however, general education and the 

control of pupils who attend public schools are in the hands of school boards, 
superintendents, principals, and teachers* This control extends to health, proper 
surroundings, necessary discipline, promotion of morality , and other 'wholesome 
influences, while parental authority is temporarily superseded* Cafeterias aie 
recognized adjuncts to public high schools. Some pupils come long distances 
and cannot re turn to their homes for noon meals. Resort of pupils to public 
eating places in business districts of a city beyond both parental care and the 
control of teachers may mar the work and defeat to some extent the purposes of 
public education* 

The evidence will not sustain a finding that food furnished at the school 
cafeteria did not conform to proper standards of food or diet for puptls. Chil- 
dren residing near the school grounds were peimitted to return to their homes 
for their noon meals. Other pupils were not prevented from bringing food from 
home or from eating in the school building. The evidence does not prove that 
the regulation was unreasonable or arbitrary or harmful as enforced A lawful 
regulation in the interests of the public may lessen the profits of private enter- 
prises and decrease the value of property devoted thereto. A zoning ordinance 

may have that effect This doctrine is too well settled to require extended 

discussion* The cafeteria, adjoining the high- school grounds, though properly 
conducted, does not have a vested right to the patronage of high-school pupils. 

While there may be some diversity of judicial opinion on the subject, the 
better view seems to be that a board of education having power to make rules 
and regulation a for the conduct and management of public schools may provide 
for one session daily and forbid pupils to leave the campus during school hours. 
Flory v. Smith, 145 Va. *64, 134 S.E. 360, 48 A,L,R. 654; Christian v Jones , 
211 Ala. 161, 100 So. 99, 32 AL.R. 1340. The regulation under consideration 
does not go that far but permits pupils residing near the high school to take their 
noon meal at home. For the reasons stated, plaintiffs did not make a case for an 
injunction. The judgment of the district court is reversed and the suit dis- 
missed, 

WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION ON RELEASED 
SCHOOL TIME 

In most, if not all, of the states there are constitutional or statu- 
tory provisions which prohibit religious or sectarian instruction in 
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the public schools. In order that parents desiring to do so may ar- 
range for their children to receive week-day religious instruction, it 
has become tire custom in a good many communities to permit pupils 
to attend week-day church schools during regular school hours. Two 
pamphlets recently issued by the United States Office of Education 
should be helpful to superintendents or others who may be interested 
in conducting or establishing classes for the religious instruction of 
pupils during school time. The first of these, entitled Week-Day 
Religious Instruction (Pamphlet No. 36), reports the findings of a 
survey of current practice with respect to week-day religious in- 
struction, the findings being based on replies to inquiries received 
from 2,043 superintendents of schools in cities and towns having 
populations of 2,500 and more. The information gained from these 
replies has been summarized under the following headings: “How 
General Is the Practice of Releasing Pupils from School To Attend 
Classes of Religious Education?" “How Long Have School Systems 
Been Co-operaling in These Programs?” “How Are the Classes for 
Religious Instruction Organized and Administered?” “From What 
Grades Arc the Pupils Released?" “Whal Proportion of the Public 
Schools within a City Are Co-operating in the Program?” "Where 
Are the Classes Conducted?" "Time Allowed for Classes in Religious 
Education/' "Public-School Participation,” "How Many Children 
Attend Classes for Religious Instruction?” “Programs for Children 
Not Electing Religious Instruction.” 

The following statement indicates the extent of the practice of 
releasing pupils from school to attend classes of religious educa- 
tion, 

Reports for tins survey from 2,043 towns and cities show that pupils are 
released from the public schools in 218 cities and towns of 3s states. These 33 
states in which the cities co-operating in this work ate located represent all 
sections of the country — 6 in the East, is in the South, 11 in the Middle West, 
and 6 in the West New York has the largest number of the cities, 45 of the 218 
reporting classes in religious education; Ohio the next largest with 21 , Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota nest with r<j; Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, and Pennsylvania 
each has from 10 to 13 cities; Michigan has 8 cities; Oklahoma, 6, Iowa and 
Utah, 5; Idaho, Kentucky, and New Jersey, 4; Oregon, Rhode Island, and West 
Virginia, 3; Aikansas, Connecticut, Louisiana, Missouri, North Carolina, South 
Dakota, Texas, and Virginia, 2; and 1 city in each of the remaining 9 states, 
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The [accompanying table] shows the representation of cities of all population 
sizes in this study— the number now carrying on the classes under discussion, 
the number that have had such classes but have discontinued the work, and the 
number that have never co-operated in this type of program, 


WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION ON RELEASED SCHOOL 
TIME FOR PUI 3 LIC-SCHOO L PUPILS 
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75 
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6i 

& 7 

S 7 o 
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Total . ... 

3,164 

j 2,043 

64 6 

218 

10 7 

*49 

7-3 ' 
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The second pamphlet (No. 39) to which reference has been made 
is entitled Laws Relating to the Releasing of Pupils from Public 
Schools for Religious Instruction . It summarizes statutory provi- 
sions, court decisions, and rulings of state attorney-generals with 
respect to the legal principles involved in releasing pupils from 
school to attend upon week-day religious instruction. At present 
seven states (Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Oregon, South 
Dakota, and West Virginia) have laws in force which specifically 
permit the releasing of pupils from public school in order that they 
may attend religious instruction in churches or church schools. In 
three states the courts have passed on the legality of this procedure. 
In Vermont it has been held that a board of education has authority 
to refuse to excuse pupils from school attendance on certain holy 
days. In the state of Washington the court refused to require a 
superintendent of schools to give school credit for Bible study out- 
side school hours although the teachers of the school system were 
to furnish an outline for the course, give the examinations, and mark 
the papers, The court reasoned that such a practice would violate 
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a, constitutional provision which prohibited the appropriation of 
public money for religious instruction “or the support of any reli- 
gious establishment.” Moreover, it was held that the proposed prac- 
tice would violate the constitutional provision that all schools sup- 
ported by public funds shall be free from sectarian control or influ- 
ence. In New York, on the other hand, it has been held that pupils 
may be excused for thirty miimles in the afternoon one day each 
week for the purpose of receiving religious instruction in the churches 
of their various religious faiths. 

private elementary schools in the united states 

The United States Office of Education has recently published the 
following statement with respect to private elementary schools in 
this country. 

In the first study of private elementary education ever made on a nation-wide 
basis, the United States Office of Education accounts for nearly 2,000,000 pupils 
in a little less than 7 , 000 private elementary schools. This figure represents 
about So per cent of the total number of children in private elementary schools, 
which is estimated to be between two and three million, or one in every ten 
school children in the United States Roman Catholic schools register by far the 
largest number of these, while the non- sectarian schools are next with a total 
reported enrolment of more than 50,000. .... 

In 14 slates and the District oE Columbia private elementary-school enrol- 
ment is more than 10 per cent of the total public and private elementary-school 
registration. New Hampshire and Rhode Island are first with more than 21 per 
cent each; Massachusetts, Delaware, Connecticut, Wisconsin, and New York 
have from 14 to 1 6 per cent; Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Illinois, Ohio, and the 
District of Columbia have from 12 to 14 per cent; while Maine, Michigan, and 
Maryland have from 10 to 12 per cent. New York, with 293,337 children re- 
ported in private schools, leads all other states In total private elementary-school 
enrolment. Pennsylvania is next with an enrolment of 254,459. 

Ninety-one per cent of all private elementary schools reporting to the United 
States Office of Education for this study have some religious denominational 
affiliation or control. Reports from nearly 6,000 Roman Catholic schools in 47 
states and the District of Columbia show an enrolment of 1,730,670 pupils. 
Sixty-one Episcopal schools in 22 states reported an enrolment of 3,716 pupils; 
40 Methodist schools in 21 stales reported an enrolment of 2,298, 36 Sevehth 
Day Adventist schools in 16 states, 2,269; 3* Presbyterian and 20 Baptist 
schools in 14 states each, 2,928 and 1,391, respectively, Thirty -five Friends 
schools in 10 states, reported an enrolment of 4,967 pupils, 15 Lulhcian schools 
in 6 states, 1,462; and 10 Congregational schools in s states, 958. 
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The 592 noii'Sectarian schools accounted for nearly 3 per cent of all children 
enrolled m private schools, New York, with 1 27 schools, Massachusetts with fa , 
California with. 49, Pennsylvania with 48, and New Jersey with 42 wcie the 
leaders in the number of those schools reporting. 

Much the largest enrolment in the private elementary schools is in the first 
grade. The next three grades enrol considerably fewer than the first, but the 
number remains approximately tile same through the fourth grade, beginning 
then a steady decline through the eighth. 

Reports show that approximately 60,000 teachers were teaching in private 
elementary schools in 1930-31, The number of pupils per teacher in all tile pri- 
vate schools averages 39, The Roman Catholic schools average a few more 
than this number, the others considerably below 13 pupils per teacher, 

Private elementary schools are generally smaller than arc public schools in 
cities of 10,000 population and more, which enrol an average of 416 pupils. Pri- 
vate elementary schools affiliated with the Roman Catholic church, as reported 
in this study, enrol an average of 2gi pupils, while the other schools reporting 
enrol an average of only 84 pupils per school, 

These private elementary schools have a school year which approximates that 
of the average public school. In 1929-30 thirty-four states and the District of 
Columbia reported an average school year in their public elementary schools of 
171,8 days, In the same year 775 school systems in cities of 10,000 and more re- 
ported an average school year of 186 days, The median school year in private 
schools falls between these two group averages, 

The release also contains the following tabular statement. 
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36 
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METHOD IN TEACHING SPELLING* 
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THE VALUE OF METHOD 

As soon as a suitable body of words has been selected, spelling 
efficiency becomes, to a great degree, dependent on the method of 
teaching and study. Hilderbrant (6) a says that there are probably 
no "born spellers” and that persons who spell well do so because 
they have adequately directed their word experiences or their word 
experiences have been well directed by a teacher. Their attention 
has been called early in life to the correct arrangement of letters in 
words, and they have had adequate practice in using these words in 
practical written discourse. 

The view has been advanced now and then, however, that chil- 
dren learn to spell "incidentally,” that is, without specific instruc- 
tion in the subject. To illustrate, a pupil who is taught to read and 
who, in learning to read, also learns to spell has learned spelling 
"incidentally." Evidence favoring “incidental” teaching of spelling 
rests on comparisons of results obtained under poor direct teaching 
and good incidental teaching in connection with reading and com- 
position. It is not surprising that poor direct teaching does not yield 
good results. However, when incidental teaching is maLched against 
good direct teaching, the results are uniformly favorable to the lat- 
ter. Thompson estimates this gain at double the gain "to be ex- 
pected as a function of general maturity and incidental learning” 
(r8: 71). 

The problem in teaching spelling is not to choose between no melh- 
od and the best method but rather to choose the best method from the 

'This is the first of a scries of three articles dealing with the teaching of spelling 
which are to appear m the Elementary School Journal 

J The numbers in parentheses refer to Hie bibliography appearing at the end of thia 
article. In case of quotations page references are also given, 
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many methods offered. The term itself (“method") is derived from 
the Latin methodus , which comes from the Greek methodos . In the 
Greek word, met means “after" and hodos “a way"; thus “method" 
indicates a general or an established way or order of doing anything. 
True method or best method has its basis in science; that is, it has 
been proved best, A person who is very skilful is sometimes said to 
be scientific and may be called “an expert." The value of method in 
spelling is the value of expert method in any other aspect of life. It 
gets the best results in the quickest possible time and in the most 
agreeable and beneficial way. 

Poor progress in spelling may result from lack of study technique 
on the part of pupils. Gilbert (4) examined the eye-movements of a 
group o£ sixty-seven children made up of good spellers and poor 
spellers. Among the poor spellers he found many fixations, long and 
irregular pauses, and lack of systematic procedure. These pupils 
studied by small sections, going over and over the same ground, 
seeing many minute and unrelated details, but failing to grasp the 
word as a whole, In contrast, the good spellers studied each word as 
a unit or as a whole made up of related parts. The typical record of a 
good speller showed a relatively small number of fixations in orderly 
arrangement with few regressions, The pauses were short, and the 
unit grasped was bioad. 

The value of method in spelling was also demonstrated by Fulton 
(2). Her experimental group followed systematic method; her con- 
trol group was given no study directions. The difference in method 
was the sole difference in the two groups. In the final test the ex- 
perimental group spelled correctly an average of 98 per cent of the 
words; the control group, 73 per cent. In a retention test given three 
weeks later the experimental group averaged 96 per cent; the control 
group, 68 per cent, Every pupil in the experimental group did better 
than any pupil in the control group. 

THE BASIS OP METHOD IN SPELLING 
The science of biology (or of its derivative, psychology) supplies 
the basis of spelling method, Children learn to spell by seeing the 
letters of a given word or by hearing their sounds and by writing and 
speaking the letters in the order in which they are seen and heard. 
Seeing and hearing are forms of “impression"; writing and speaking 
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are forms of "expression.” These two form the bases for four kinds 
ofimages: (t) the sight of a word, (2) the sound of a word, (3) the way 
it “feels” when written, and (4) the way it "feels" when spoken 
(17: 109). 

Studies have been made to determine the share which sight, hear- 
ing, speech, and writing have in developing the ability to spell. 
Almost without exception, these studies show that the motor presen- 
tations which occur through the activity of the hand and the vocal 
organs are of great importance and that the eye is far more important 
than the ear. Gates and Chase (3) found that deaf children were 
superior in spelling to normal children of the same reading age. 
They considered this superiority a result of the more careful visual 
study of word forms. 

Kellner, as cited by Burnham (r : 480), distinguished between the 
spelling of those words which are written as they are pronounced and 
the spelling of non-phonetic words. He considered the ear the su- 
preme judge in spelling phonetic words; there the rule is, "Write as 
you speak.” For non-phonetic words that vary in form from their 
sounds, the eye should be chiefly active, and the rule is, "Write ac- 
cording to the custom.” 

For thirty years the leading authorities in spelling have main- 
tained that the muscle sense of the hands and the speech organs 
should go along with sight and hearing. These sense perceptions 
play the significant part in the comprehension, the retention, and 
the reproduction of words. Oral spelling may be rejected altogether 
in favor of exercises in writing words. This point is well made by 
Burnham (1). It is in the writing of words that the real test of abil- 
ity comes. Forming motor images by writing produces fewer errors 
than are produced when visual imagery alone is used. Writing is 
belter than seeing. 

Smedley (15) says that the aim in teaching spelling should be to 
render so well known the most frequently used words that they will 
flow automatically from the point of a pen (or from the keys of a 
typewriter), requiring but little thought for their formation He 
stresses the fact that Lhe spelling of words is rendered automatic by 
writing them, The first acquaintance with a word may be through 
hearing and seeing, but the teaching for final retention should be 
through audio-visual-hand-motor memory. 
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In class study new words should be seen, heard, pronounced, and 
written. One type of association reinforces the other. Since writing 
involves both visual and kinaesthetic sensations, it is more effective 
than seeing, hearing, or speaking alone. It also has the advantage 
of being the form in which spelling functions in life. Doubtless there 
are children who do not need to do more than to write many words 
in order to master their spelling; yet the more complete method of 
presentation is better for most children and makes for retention in 
all (6: 381). 

GENERAL METHOD OE TEACHING SPELLING 

Two statements have already been made about spelling method: 
(1) that the best method is scientific and (2) that psychology is the 
basis of method. These statements are perfectly consistent because 
psychology is a branch of science. Scientific method has two main 
divisions. The first of these starts with a problem, goes next to facts, 
and from facts to a generalization which describes the facts and solves 
the pioblem. The proof of the generalization is tested by trying it 
out. One in possession of the proper, tested generalization can con- 
trol results. His teaching is certain; it cannot fail. The second divi- 
sion of scientific method starts with an objective, goes to a plan or 
program consisting of a number of activities in definite order and 
of definite ‘time duration, and ends with results. This division is called 
applied science. It is that part of scientific method in which the 
controlling generalization is tried out. It is to this division that 
spelling method properly belongs. Its controlling principles are 
those which arise from the science of psychology. 

Three stages in the process of applied science may be observed : 
planning , doing, and evaluating , In the planning stage the teacher 
and the pupils select their objective and justify it (motivation). 
They next make an estimate of the situation, which includes an 
inventory of their own knowledge and skill, and indicate a standard 
which they expect to attain. Then they proceed to lay out a time 
schedule, adopt a technique, demonstrate that they can use the 
approved technique, and are thus ready to begin their task. 

In the doing stage each pupil puts into effect the procedure which 
has been planned. At the end of the time period the results are 
measured and compared with a standard. If the results are not sat- 
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isfactory, one of two things may be done: (1) The process may be 
continued until the goal is reached, (2) A diagnosis may be made 
and the process altered entirely or in part. 

In the evaluating stage the final results are compaied with the 
accepted standard. The process is also examined critically, and sug- 
gestions for its improvement are made. Effort is made to find the 
difficulties of pupils and to understand why the difficulties exist. 
Methods for overcoming future difficulties are devised. Additional 
work toward the objective may be required by going over the process 
or parts of it, by adding to the materials to be taught, or by modify- 
ing the process and attacking the objective in a new way. 

Most of the emphasis in teaching method is rightly put on the 
doing stage, The work should be systematic and may in general, 
when applied to spelling, follow directions such as these: 

First, the attention of the children is called to the whole word on the hoarder 
in the book. The word is pronounced by the teacher and, if quite unusual or 
unfamiliar, by the children. The word is used in a sentence 01 defined. The 

teacher writes the word on the board in syllables The children are told 

to look away from the word and try to sec it as it looks on the board. The word 
is spelled orally by individuals or by the class under controlled conditions In 
either case oral spelling is preceded by a clear and accurate pronunciation of the 
word, Finally, the word is written several Limes [ig; pi]. 

The plan described in the Eighteenth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education (7) has been widely used. It be- 
gins with a pretest on Monday over the list prescribed for the week. 
On Tuesday the pupils study the words which they missed the pre- 
vious day, the teacher directing their activity as necessary. Wednes- 
day is devoted to retesting and to review and drill. Special atten- 
tion is given on Thursday to individual difficulties. The unit is com- 
pleted on Friday with a retest, usually in the form of timed sen- 
tences. 

This system is methodical. Pupils are not called on to give un- 
necessary time to words which they aheady know, and the teacher 
is given opportunity to direct sludy and to discover special difficul- 
ties. The method also has its disadvantages. Nearly all the empha- 
sis is put on spelling as such; that is, in getting the right letters in the 
right order. Little stress is placed on pronunciation or use. The 
plan is also somewhat over-formal. Eveiy clay has its assigned task; 
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every week a unit must be completed. This plan assumes that the 
units are of equal difficulty and demand the same time distribution 
week in and week out. It assumes uniform effort and response on the 
part of the pupils week after week. There is little or no chance for a 
teacher to introduce desirable variations in order to increase interest 
and to develop initiative. It is an inflexible plan, not in accord with 
modern theories of child freedom and self-activated instruction. It 
puts too much emphasis on group testing and not enough on indi- 
vidual learning. 

The writers are not disposed to question the value of testing be- 
fore teaching, Experiments have been made to determine whether 
it is more effective to test first and then study or to study first and 
then test, Without exception, these experiments show the superior- 
ity of the test-study plan. Kilzer (9) supplies typical proof. In a 
study of one thousand pupils in thirty-four schools in eight states, he 
found the test-study method significantly better than the study- 
test method. The number of misspellings were appreciably fewer in 
the test-study plan — about seventeen less on a hundred words. 

Senour (14) also shows that satisfactory results can be obtained 
with the test-study method. His subjects were 694 pupils in 
Grades III-VIII. While the children did not attain complete mas- 
tery, their scores were close to perfect. At the end of one month 
they retaiued 94 per cent of the words; at the end of four months, 92 
per cent. 

Kingsley (10) furnishes definite support for the test-study meth- 
od. As the result of two years’ experience he says, "Fifty-five per 
cent of the pupils missed no words; 25 per cent missed one word; 10 
per cent missed two words; 5 per cent missed three words ; 1 per cent 
missed four words; and 1 per cent missed five words.” He concludes 
that "to ask these pupils to spend a fifteen-minute study period on 
the lesson, before testing, would be to waste nearly 95 per cent of the 
time and, in some cases, actually to reduce the spelling ability. For a 
class of 30, figured as a business manager keeps time, 425 minutes of 
the aggregate 450 made no return” (10 : 128). 

The subject of spelling method has been well summarized by 
Zyve (21). She recommends teacher-directed study, the use of both 
lists and sentences in presenting words, visual aids, teacher-directed 
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review, and a time allotment of fifteen minutes daily for new words. 
She considers indispensable a variety of approaches — visual, audi- 
tory, motor. Her final plan continues the formal organization of 
materials on daily and weekly bases. 

Excellent criteria for judging spelling method have been set up by 
Zirbes (20). She declares: 

Any spelling meLhod which docs not meet the following requirements does 
not qualify for wide use: (a) The method must reach the individual poor spellers 
and raise the quality of their spelling markedly by every test. (6) The method 

must be practical and economical of time and labor (c) The method 

must take into account the necessity for later recall of words with definite review 
or relearning, .... (d) The method must appeal to the responsibility of the 
pupil, enlist his best efforts, and develop his spelling conscience [20: 784-85]. 

GROUP METHOD VERSUS INDIVIDUAL METHOD 

The question has often been raised whether it is more effective to 
teach several individuals simultaneously (the group method) or to 
teach individuals independently of each other. The group method 
doubtless represents common practice, while the growing tendency is 
toward the independent plan. It does not follow that either meth- 
od should be followed exclusively; common sense inclines to the 
view that each has a place- The question really is: Which method 
should predominate and what is the proper place of each? 

A clear description of the group method has been published by 
Keener (8: 31-32), a summary of which follows, 

1, The teacher writes the word to be studied on the board, She pronounces 
the word distinctly, sounding each syllable. The meaning is next explained, and 
the word is used in a sentence. The teacher next spells it orally, noting the divi- 
sion into syllables, 

2, The word is next spelled with the pupils in concert, and attention is called 
to difficult parts. The word is then erased from the blackboard, and the pupils 
write it on paper, The teacher then spells the word orally, and the pupils check 
their spelling, 

3, After all the words have been studied in this way, the pupils arc tested. 
Each pupil keeps a list of the words that he missed. The study of these words is 
directed for each pupil independently. At the end of the week the pupils are 
tested over all the words they have been taught during the week. 

Keener likewise gives the characteristics of the individual method 
(8: 32). A summary of his description is as follows: 

1. The pupils arc first tested on twenty words. Each pupil keeps a list of the 
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words that he missed, and these words become his individual study lesson for 
the week. 

2 . Each pupiL is trained to study his own lesson by (a) pronouncing the words 
in a whisper, (4) learning the meaning, (c) using the words in sentences, (d) 
spelling the words in a whisper, {e) checking his spelling against the correct 
forms of the words, (J) writing the words on paper, and (g) repeating the process 
until sure of the spelling of each word. 

3, As £i final step, the pupils are tested individually over their lists, and a 
second list of words missed is kept, These they proceed to study as before, 
together with words missed in other subjects. 

As a result of an experiment to determine which method is the 
better, Mr. Keener found individual instruction slightly superior 
“when all grades were combined.” This superiority existed even 
when “teachers were more skilled in using the group method” 
(8; 35). When one teacher taught first one method and then the 
other, she was more successful with the individual plan. The testi- 
mony of the teachers was markedly in favor of the individual meth- 
od, The author advises this method, particularly for Grades IV- 
VIII. 

Keener’s findings failed to substantiate the earlier study of Pear- 
son (13). The latter conducted four experiments in Grades IV, V, 
and VI 11 to compare the effectiveness of a series of recitations of the 
customary or independent type with a series of the class-study type” 
(13 : 50) , In three experiments he found the class method to be supe- 
rior. In his fourth experiment he allowed fifteen minutes a day for 
class study and twenty-five minutes a day for individual study. 
Despite the larger time allowance for the individual plan, he found 
“that the class-study method was about as efficient as the independ- 
ent-study method” (13 ; 66). 

The writers of this article make no attempt to leconcile or to ex- 
plain these differences, Learning is individual, and the best method 
has been found when conditions are set up in which each pupil has 
the most favorable opportunities to learn what he does not know and 
should know The time factor should necessarily be considered, and 
the matter of retention or permanence should not be overlooked. 

Time may often be conserved by teaching the class as a unit, but 
in the last analysis each pupil should know how to work effectively 
when working alone. A system which integrates the two plans and 
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takes the best of both seems most promising. In any event the teach* 
er should be free to vaiy the method from day to day as the pupils' 
needs demand and to vary at will the relative emphasis put on each 
plan, Common needs may be met economically by class teaching; 
individual needs may be best served when the pupils work independ- 
ently of each other under the direction of the teacher. 

SPECIFIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF SPELLING PRACTICES 

Approved procedures may be further illustrated by referring to 
specific practices. Mcarns (12) reports on a method in which im- 
provement was significant and in which wide distribution disap- 
peared and there were no "poor spellers," The main steps in his 
plan included (1) selection of a tested) socially useful list of words, 
arranged in the order of grade difficulty; (2) dictation of a small por- 
tion of the list as an inventory test; (3) a pupil check on errors from 
the teacher's oral spelling; (4) pupil recording of individual enors; 
(5) pupil study of misspelled words only; and (6) teacher dictation 
to test retention, followed by the repetition of the third, fourth, and 
fifth steps. 

The class method used at Amsterdam, New York, has been de- 
scribed by Springsteed (16). The teachers employ the test-study 
plan. The words are first dictated. Each pupil then checks his own 
work against the list which has been put on the blackboard. He 
draws a line through every word which he has misspelled and then 
writes out the correct form, The meanings of the words are next 
taught. The pupils then study tlieir own lists. The individual plan 
as used in the same school system is also described. The pupil pro- 
nounces the first word on his personal list and acquaints himself 
fully with its meaning. He then spells it orally, checks his spelling 
against the correct fonn, and repeats the word four or five times 
until he is sure that he knows it. His next act is to write the word, 
repeating this act until it becomes automatic. The teacher gives 
special help Lo pupils having difficulty. 

The work of Miss Martin (n) may be cited as a final example of 
modem practice, She made assignments over an extended period of 
time and required the careful use of uniform record books. One day 
a week was set aside for review and trial lessons. Most of the stress 
was put on leaching raLher than on testing, and the problems of 
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each child were considered individually. Class and individual rec- 
ords were charted and kept in view- The children were encouraged 
to surpass their own past records. Interest was kept up by varying 
the kinds of activities. 

A difference of opinion exists as to the wisdom of calling the atten- 
tion of the pupils to difficult parts of words. Miss Springsteed op- 
poses the practice because “the type of error made by pupils varies 
to such an extent that common study to avoid certain errors is un- 
warranted” (16: 294). Guiler (5) recommends analysis of difficulties 
in order that the teacher may know where to focus attention. The 
practice is in the direction of marking the difficult parts, but the 
value of this procedure has not been proved experimentally. Prob- 
ably the procedure is of minor importance, occasionally effective and 
at times of no value, The teacher must decide whether or not to use 
it as she thinks best in a particular situation. 

This discussion may be brought to a close by saying again that 
systematic method in teaching spelling adds greatly to results. The 
method has been well formulated. It makes appeal to sight and to 
hearing and requires directed expression in speaking and writing. 
Pretesting is essential in order that no time may be lost in the study of 
what the pupils already know. Common needs should be cared for 
by teaching in groups, but the greatest economy comes from teach- 
ing in terms of individual needs and through independent activity. 
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FACTORS RELATED TO THE GRADE PROGRESS 
OF PUPILS 


EUGENE S. FARLEY, ALB IN J, FREY, and GERTRUDE GARLAND 
Public Schools, Newark, New Jersey 

Progress through the grades is one of the most serious aspects of 
the school life of a child, In spite of its seriousness, it has only re- 
cently gained significant recognition because, before the development 
of child-accounting techniques, there were no adequate means of 
centering attention on this problem, In recent years, however, con- 
siderable attention has been given to the study of the grade progress 
of pupils, and this study has revealed the importance to the child of 
continuous progress through the grades. Investigations of truancy 
have shown that a large portion of truants have been required to re- 
peat grades, Failure and repetition of work are also frequently as- 
sociated with social maladjustment and the development of unde- 
sirable attitudes toward the school, It is natural, therefore, that 
truancy should result from excessive retardation , 1 Certain studies 
have indicated that retardation may have an undesirable effect on 
the achievement of pupils. A recent report from Philadelphia sug- 
gests that repetition of grades more frequently causes reduction than 
acceleration in the rate of achievement . 2 It has also been shown that 
the child who is retarded in his grade progress tends to leave school 
at an earlier age than does the child who makes normal progress 
through the grades . 3 These facts indicate that grade progress is of 
considerable importance to the individual child, and they reveal the 

•Edna Willis McElwee, "Study of Truants and Retardation,” Journal oj Juvenile 
Research, XV (July, 1931), sop-r^. 

’ A study made by W. W alkcr Chcyney and Philip A. Boyer and reported in mimeo- 
graphed form. Extracts quoted in Elementary School Journal, XXXIII (May, 1933), 
647-Si- 

1 Fire Unifying Factors in American Education, pp, 189-99. Ninth Yearbook of 
the Department of Superintendence, Washington; Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association, 1931. 
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need for a greater knowledge of the causes and the consequences of 

retardation. 

In an attempt to determine those personal qualities that are as- 
sociated with retardation and acceleration in grade piogress, all 
twelve-year-old pupils in two Newark schools were examined to de- 
termine their mental ability, achievement, health, school attend- 
ance, social status, and character traits. There were in the two 
schools 193 twelve-year-old pupils enrolled in Grades IV-VIII. All 
these pupils were given the Otis Self-administering Tests of Mental 
Ability and the Stanford Achievement Tests in reading and arithme- 
tic, They were also scored on the Sims Score Card for Socio-economic 
Status. They weie given careful physical examinations by the school 
physicians and were rated by their teachers on selected character 
traits. The data relating to each of these qualities or conditions were 
studied in relation to the grade placement of the child, These data 
were divided into groups on the basis of the grade placement of the 
pupils, and the scores or ratings for each group were distributed and 
studied. The correlations between these ratings and grade placement 
were also determined. 

MENTAL ABILITY AND GRADE PLACEMENT 

As would be expected, the data showed a close relation between 
mental ability and grade placement. The correlations between men- 
tal age and grade placement were ,77±.o2S in School 1 and .'J2± 034 
in School 2, Tabic I shows that in both schools the median mental 
age increased with the grade placement. In School 1 the median 
mental age ranged from eight years and ten months in Grade V to 
fourteen years and nine months in Grade VIII; in School 2, from 
eight years and five months in Grade IV to thirteen years and eight 
months in Grade VIII, Because all pupils were of approximately the 
same chronological age, the relations between intelligence quotient 
end grade placement were almost identical with tire relations be- 
tween mental age and grade placement. The median intelligence 
quotient rose with the grade placement of the pupils in both schools, 
and the correlations be L ween these two factors were .75+ .027 and 
.^±.038 in School 1 and School 2, respectively. 

These facts indicate that, on the whole, these pupils were fairly 
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well placed in relation to their mental ability. There were excep- 
tions, however. Three children in Grade VI in one school had mental 
ages above those of nine pupils who were in Grade VIII. Four fifth- 
grade pupils in the other school had mental ages above those of 
eight seventh-grade pupils, and the mental ages of the four fifth- 
grade pupils were as high ae those of five pupils in Grade VIII. 
Several of the pupils in the lower grades with high mental ages also 
made higher achievement scores in reading and arithmetic than did 


TABLE I 

Median Mental Ability of 193 Twelve-Year-Old Purus in 
Grades iv-viii in Two schools 


Grade 

Number of 

Pupils 

Median Mental 

Age in Yeahs 
and Mouths 

Median Intelli- 
gence Quotient 

School i 

School a 

School 1 

School a 

School 1 

School a 

IV 

0 



8-5 

, ( 

67 5 

V 

15 



9-S 

71 9 

76.3 

VI 

17 



IO-IQ 

93 B 

86 5 

VII, . . . | 

45 ! 



*3^ 

00-3 

106 3 

VIII . 

32 



13-8 

Ii6.8 

no. 6 

Ail grades 

log 

8+ 

I2-S 

iih5 

LOO 0 

92 9 


pupils in higher grades. These facts indicate the need for accurate 
information and careful consideration of individual cases when grade 
placements are determined. 

ACHIEVEMENT AND GRADE PROGRESS 

The Stanford Achievement Tests in reading and arithmetic were 
used to determine the relation between achievement and grade 
placement. The results of these tests showed a relation similar to 
that existing between mental age and grade placement. In one school 
the correlations between grade placement and both arithmetic and 
reading were slightly higher than the correlation between grade 
placement and mental age, but the situation was reversed in the 
other school. Although there was little difference in the correlations 
for reading and arithmetic in either school, the slight difference that 
existed favored arithmetic. This fact indicates that in these schools 
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arithmetic served as a determiner of grade progress to a slightly 
greater extent than did reading, In School x tire correlation between 
grade placement and arithmetic was .72 + ,031; between grade place- 
ment and reading, .71 ±,031. In School 2 the correlations were 
,79+ ,026 between grade placement and arithmetic and .73 ±.033 
between grade placement and reading. 

The median achievement scores for the five grades, which are 
given in Table II, also indicate a close relation between achievement 

TABLE II 


Median Achievement in Arithmetic and Reading or 193 
Twelve- Year-Old Pupils in Grades IV-VIII 
in Two Schools 


Graiie 

Nuhheu of 
rurn.s 1 

Median AHiTnur.Tic 

Age ih Yea us 
and Mon ms 

Median Reading 

Aoe in Yeahs 
and Monhis 

School 1 

School 3 

School 1 

School 2 

1 

School 1 

School 2 

IV 

0 

2 

. . . ■ > 

9-6 



V 

*5 . 

14 

ID-II 

JD-O 

9-9 

10-3 

VI 

17 

2* 

12-6 1 

1 1-8 

IE “3 


VII ... 

45 

H 1 

12-8 

12-8 

12-8 

12-5 

VIII. . . 

32 , 

13 

14-6 

1 5-i ; 

is-* 

14-11 

Ail grades. . 

log 

84 

1 2-1 1 

II~IO 

12-9 

11-8 


and grade. The median scores increase with the grade. Although 
there was a close relation between achievement and grade progress, 
the same glaring discrepancies appeared which were found in the 
case of mental age and grade placement. Twelve-year-old pupils 
were found in the lower grades whose achievements were superior to 
those of pupils in the higher grades. In one school the reading- 
achievement scores of five sixth-grade pupils were superior to those 
of nine pupils who were in Grade VIJI. 

Apparently ability and achievement were the chief bases of grad- 
ing pupils in these schools, but there were instances in which some 
other factors had evidently determined the grade placement, as is 
illustrated by the case of two twelve-year-old pupils in one of the 
schools. A boy with a menial age of 15-8, a reading age of 14-4, and 
an arithmetic age of 16-3 was in Grade VI A, whereas a girl with a 
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mental age of 14-2, a reading age of 13-11, and an aritlunetic age of 
13-11 was in Grade VIII A. The boy was in every instance consid- 
erably superior to the girl, although he was placed two grades below 
her. 

HEALTH AND GRADE PROGRESS 

The influence of health on school progress was determined by 
physical examinations. The children were weighed and measured, 
and their hearts, lungs, eyes, ears, and tee tlx were examined by 
school physicians. The results showed no significant relations be- 
tween school progress and weight and height. The correlation of 
weight with school progress was .12 + .07, and there was less than 
two pounds difference in the median weight of fifth-grade and eighth- 
grade pupils. The two pupils who were in Grade IV, however, were 
considerably lighter than the average twelve-year-old pupil. One 
was ten pounds and the other eight pounds below the median for 
twelve-year-old children. Although in every other respect their 
health records were excellent, the great differences in the weights of 
these two children suggest that physical condition may have affected 
their school progress. 

The data revealed no relations between school progress and hear- 
ing, vision, heart, glands, teeth, or the condition of the nervous sys- 
tem. Most of the pupils had good health records regardless of their 
grade placement. 

ATTENDANCE AND GRADE PROGRESS 

School attendance was but slightly related to grade progress. The 
children in Grade V of one school had been in school for an average of 
12,5 terms; those in Grade VI, 14 terms, and those in Grade VII, 
14.7 terms. In these three grades the grade placement increases with 
the number of terms attended. The children in Grade VIII, how- 
ever, had attended school for an average of only 13.9 terms, or less 
than the average number of terms attended by children in two of the 
lower grades. The figures for the other school show these same trends. 
These data suggest that the number of terms in school affects grade 
progress only to a certain point and that superior ability or oppor- 
tunity may modify the effect of school attendance on grade progiess. 

The number of terms during which these children had attended 
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each of the two schools was studied in order that any possible rela- 
tion between constancy of attendance in a single school and grade 
placement might be discovered. In one school there was a negative 
relation : the higher the grade, the less the number of terms spent in 
that school. The other school showed a positive relation: the greater 
the number of terms spent in that school, the higher the grade place- 
ment, These contrasting facts reveal that different policies control 
grade progress in these two schools and in the contributing schools. 

The relation between grade placement and the average number of 
days attended during the preceding three years was also studied. 
The results showed that attendance was slightly better in the higher 
grades, although there was no great difference in the attendance 
records of retarded and accelerated pupils. 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS AND GRADE PROGRESS 

Both schools showed some relation between socio-economic status 
and grade progress. The relation was not clear cut, however, and it 
appeared that many other factors could readily overcome the in- 
fluence exerted by material environment of the home. Then, too, it is 
doubtful whether a great deal of confidence can be placed in the re- 
sults of the Sims score card. In several instances brothel's and sisters 
living in the same home secured scores that differed considerably. 
Either these children answered questions carelessly or without under- 
standing, or they deliberately misrepresented the home conditions, 

CHARACTER AND GRADE PROGRESS 

An effort was also made to determine the relations between grade 
progress and selected character traits. Teachers rated each of the 
pupils on a five-point scale in honesty, personal appearance, initia- 
tive, industry, and attitude. The character traits were rated sub- 
jectively on the following basis: A = unusual, B = above average, C= 
average, D = below average, and E = outstanding deficiency. Because 
of the crudeness of the ratings, it was impossible to secure correlations 
or to judge the relations by means of the medians for each group. It 
was decided, therefore, to determine the percentage of pupils in each 
grade who were given ratings of A and B on each of the selected char- 
acter traits. These percentages, given in Table III, indicate some re- 
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latioji between character traits and grade placement, Pupils en- 
rolled in the upper grades were given high ratings in greater numbers 
than were pupils in the lower grades. The relation was not clear cut, 
however, as the fifth-grade pupils secured high ratings with greater 
frequency than did sixth-grade pupils. This result may indicate a 
more liberal rating on the part of the teachers of Grade V, or it may 
indicate that there was no relation between character traits and 
grade placement. It is likely that a policy of liberal rating by the 

TADLE III 


Percentages of Pupils Rated in Grades V-VIII of Two Schools to 

WHOM TEACHERS GAVE RATINGS OF A AND R IN 
Five character Traits 


Grade 

Attitude 

toward 

School 

HonesLy 

Initiative 

Industry 

Personal 

Appearance 

School I \ 

1 





V. . . . 

2 t) 

57 

7 

29 


VI . .. 

24 

29 

24 

24 

2 4 

VII 

39 

32 

33 

37 

40 

VIII., . . 

66 

81 

56 

63 

75 

School 2. 





V 

21 

21 

21 

21 

14 

VI .... 


10 

l6 

22 

16 

VII , ... 

71 

63 

17 

5 ° 

46 

VIII 

62 

85 

& 

54 

46 


teachers in Grade V accounts for the high ratings of the pupils in 
that grade, since in Grades VI > VII, and VIII there is a tendency 
for good ratings to increase with the grades. 

summary 

The study shows a definite relation between the grade progress 
of pupils and ability and achievement. It also indicates that a num- 
ber of pupils were not correctly graded if achievement and ability 
are considered the proper basis for grade placement. 

The data of this study show no significant relation between grade 
placement and health or socio-economic status. This lack of rela- 
tionship may be caused by certain weaknesses in the data, or it may 
indicate that these factors are overshadowed in importance by in- 
telligence and character traits. 
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Although the study shows some relation between grade progress 
and character ratings, it does not show the cause of this relation. It 
may be that poor character traits handicap the, progress of children, 
or, on the other hand, it may be that retardation has encouraged the 
development of undesirable traits. There is a probability that poor 
character traits are both a cause and a consequence of retardation. 
A poor attitude toward the school or a lack of industry is frequently 
responsible for the repetition of a grade. On the other hand, repeti- 
tion may result in discouragement and a sense of failure that will 
breed undesirable attitudes, discourage industry, and kill initiative. 
In spite of the fact that the exact relations between traits and grade 
progress are not shown, the very suggestion of a relationship merits 
the consideration of character in the determining of promotional 
policies. If grade failure and retardation have an adverse effect on. 
character development, careful consideration must be given to every 
pupil failure lest character be sacrificed in order to maintain high 
standards of achievement, 

To insure the best possible adjustments when making grade place- 
ments, school administrators must decide every case on its own 
merits. Social adjustments, health, and character development 
should be considered in connection with achievement and ability, 
and every effort should be made to secure the best possible adjust- 
ment for each child. 



SCALING AND IMPROVING THE LESSON 
ASSIGNMENT 


CVTRUS D, MEAD 
University of California 

Perhaps nothing serves to recall more vividly school days long 
past than does the “home-work assignment/’ which was more or less 
conscientiously attempted on the part of those who now, as parents, 
deplore the looseness and the lack of thoroughness of the “new 
school.” How simple the old assignment 1 With what verve and 
dash and abandon the teacher would make such assignments as 
these: “The next three pages.” “Sections 4, 5, and 6 for the next 
time.” “Go on with what you are doing, but know more about it to- 
morrow, more about the Constitution.” The claim might be made 
that there is no truer index, in brief, of the good (or poor) teaching of 
the “good old school” than the teacher’s assignment of the lesson. 1 

The new school has certainly wrought changes in the lesson assign- 
ment, although the assignment has by no means been discarded. 
One might be justified in stating that progressive ideas and methods 
in general have really dignified an old technique and discipline. 
“Contracts,” with very definite bills of particulars to be mastered, 
are now accepted by the pupil. “Outlines” or “unit plans” guide the 
class through larger groupings of materials. “Problem” assignments 
imply the practice of searching through a variety of sources for rele- 
vant materials which are to be applied to the solution of a particular 
difficulty. Attractive “workbooks" entice the pupil farther and far- 
ther along the route of accomplishment, “Planning” is a most funda- 
mental step in any purposeful pupil activity or enterprise. All these 
more recent terms are simply pait of the progeny of “the next three 
pages.” The point of departure and the motive, however, are focused 
on the pupil as a learner rather than on the teacher as a task-setter. 

’Arthur Clifton Boyce, "Methods for Measuring Teachers 1 Efficiency,” p. 68. 
Fourteenth Yearbook 0} the National Society for the Study of Education, Part 2. Bloom- 
ington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co,, 1915, 
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As an indication of the re-animation of an old institution, two re- 
cent and very helpful volumes have appeared. The following brief 
quotations may partially justify this immediate study. 

And while the spirit of the assignment is changing and will change in accord- 
ance with changes in educational theory, it is doubtful whether the act of assign- 
ment will change in its essential features. Education is likely to proceed in the 
master-pupil relationship for all time to come because youth will remain youth 
and need guidance and direction in learning, and teachers will be needed to di- 
rect them in the learning process 

Assignment of lessons is still fundamental in teaching. ... Only the char- 
acter of the assignment has changed; its fundamental importance as a technique 
of teaching remains, 1 

Indeed, the assignment, broadly considered, is an aspect of instruction which 
is fundamental to all other phases of the teacher's work 

The techniques of assignment-making, then, occupy a position of unique 
significance in effective teaching and merit the careful study of all who are en- 
gaged in educational work. 3 

METHODS AND ASSUMPTIONS IN MAKING A SCALE 

The purpose of the study reported in this article was to formulate 
a ten-point scale to illustrate the relative merits of lesson assign- 
ments in the social studies taken from a large number of assign- 
ments actually set by teachers. 3 It is assumed that there are differ- 
ences in quality of assignments made, when a large number of assign- 
ments is considered, and that teachers are able to note such differ- 
ences. It is also assumed that the teachers’ judgments, given a large 
number, tend to be distributed in accordance with the normal-dis- 
tribution curve, This technique also assumes as basic the axiom that 
differences equally often noticed are equal except when always or 
never noticed. 4 Differences of ascending merit should, however, be 
so small that not all judges see them and not so large that they are 
always seen by all. If 50 per cent of a group of judges note Assign- 

1 Gerald Alan Yoakarn, The Improvement oj the Assignment, pp. 2-4. New York: 
Macmillan Co , 1932- 

1 William G. Carr and John Waagc, The Lesson Assignment, pp v, 3. Staiifoid Uni- 
versity, California: Stanford University Press, 1931. 

a Excepting Assignment G (the best), which is supposititious. 

* G. S. Iudler ton and J. McKeen Cat tell, On the Perception of Small Differences 
pp. 12 C. Univeisity of Pennsylvania Philosophical Series, No. 2. Philadelphia Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1892. 
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ment B as better than Assignment A, then, per contra, an equal per- 
centage would note Assignment A as better than Assignment B. In 
this case Assignments A and B would be equal in merit, If the differ- 
ences between the assignments, one as compared with another, are 
such that three judges out of four note such differences but one of the 
four does not, then such differences in quality of assignments would 
be ideal for purposes of according weights and would conform exactly 
to the connotation of one unit of median deviation on the base line 
of the normal-distribution curve of agreements in judgment, For 
purposes of scale-making, percentages of better judgments lying be- 
tween 50+ and 100- may be transmuted into fractional units of 
probable-error (median) deviation. Such a procedure was followed 
in this study/ 

OBTAINING JUDGMENTS OF ASSIGNMENTS 
More than two hundred lesson assignments for elementary-school 
and junior high school giades were collected from various sources. 2 
About fifty of these happened to pertain to the social studies in 
Grade VII. By selective processes ten criteria for judging assign- 
ments were set up, and the opinions of one hundred students in edu- 
cation, teacheis, supervisors, and principals concerning twelve of the 
fifty samples were recorded on the following form. 

Lesson-Assignment Record Sheet 

Place in “order of merit” the twelve samples of lesson assignments. Do not 
allow length of assignment to influence you. Place the “poorest assignment' 1 in 
Pile 1, the assignment “just a little better" in Pile 2, and so on until the “best 
assignment" is placed in Pile 12. Enter the order of placement below, according 
to letter (A, B, C, and so on). In determining “merit of assignment,” hold in 
mind the following questions, 

1 Although not the same measure, the median deviation and the probable error are 
numerically equal for normal distribution s< If the reader wishes a fuller exposition of 
such techniques, lie should see any one of the following: Milo B, Ilillegns, “Scale for 
the Measurement of Quality in English Composition by Young People," Teachers Col- 
lege. Record^ XIII (September, 1912), 12-21 ; CytusB. Mend, “Scaling Lessons Taught," 
Journal of Educational Method^ VI (November and December, 1926), r 15-19, 168-74; 
Cyrus D. Mead, "An. Industrial Arts Lesson Scale," Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XVII (September, 1931), 429-45, 

’For sources of assignments, see Charlotte Prichard Tinker, “Studies in Lesson 
Assignments in Elementary Grades," chap. 8. Unpublished Master's thesis. Univer- 
sity of California, 1932. 
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Does the assignment*. 

i. Grow out of lessons previously learned? 

Allow for individual differences in ability? 

3. Show relationship to a large topic or problem? 

4. Demand the use of pupil initiative? 

^ Stimulate to maximum effort? 

6. Demand the use of discriminative judgment? 

7, Indicate how the pupil is to proceed? 

’ 8. Demand social responsibility? 

9, Call for pupil co-operation in planning? 

10, Demand creative effort? 

I have placed in M oicler of merit”; 

In File 
Number 

1. Poorest 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 - 

8 

9- 

10. 

11. 

12. Best 

Before returning samples of assignments, or handing to someone else, re- 
place in A-B-C ordet, so your placement order will be broken, 

It is an interesting observation that, when attempts are made to 
note differences in quality of similar products (from very poor to 
very good), ten somewhat distinct differences can be noticed but 
that, when the degrees of difference exceed ten 01 eleven, some sam- 
ples begin to be rated as equal or near equal. Such was the case in 
the attempt to distinguish differences in quality of the lesson assign- 
ments. It was found that two pairs of the twelve piles, each assign- 
ment to the other within the pair, were nearly alike, A and L, and 
C and F. A and C were consequently discarded, and ten samples re- 
mained from which the scale was constructed. Twenty judgments 
which deviated more than twenty-four points from average pile 
placements were discarded, The rank order of the total pile place- 


The 

Assign/rjcat 

Lettered 
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merits by eighty judges was re-determined, and the percentage of 
times each assignment was found better in quality than the preced- 
ing assignment was reckoned, These percentages were then trans- 
muted into fractional units of probable error, the normal curve of 
distribution being assumed. Table I is an epitome of these proce- 

TABLE I 


Scale of Values of Ten Lesson Assignments According 
TO RATINGS GIVEN BY EIGHTY JUDGES 


Assign- 

ment* 

Order op 
Placement 
( 1 Is THE 
Poorest) 

Average 

Pile 

Placement 

Given Better Rat- 
ing than The ceding 
Assignment bv 
Eighty JudoesI 

PE Value 

with 

Reference 
to Pre- 
ceding 
Assign- 
ment 

PE Value 

WITH 

Reference 
to Assign- 
ment D 

Final 

Value 

with 

Reference 
to Zero 
Point 

Number of 
Times 

PerccnLage 
of Times 

B , 

1 

1.37 

1 P ) ' 11 



0 00 

0 00 

5.00 

I 

2 

3- 60 

68 

8^.o 

1 54 

1 54 

<>■54 

E . 

3 

3-92 

43 

S 3 . a 

15 

1 69 

6.69 

II . . 

4 

4.91 

42 

52-5 

.07 

1.76 

6.76 

K .. 

5 

5 - 4 i 

43 

S 3 . a 

■ 15 

1. 91 

6,gi 

F . 

6 

6 02 

47 

58 8 

■34 

2 25 

7.25 

D. 

7 

7 i 7 

Si 

63.8 

53 

2 78 

7 7 ^ 

J 

8 

8 Si 

54 

^ 7 'S 

65 

3 43 

8 43 

L . . . 

9 

9 96 

57 

. 7 i -3 

8a 

4 25 

9 25 

G 

10 

11 81 

73 

Qi 3 

1 99 

6 24 

11 24 


* Aaslgnmcn ts A and C ba^/e been omitted 

tThis column 19 read 0.3 follows: 69 out of 9o judgcSj or 8$ o per centj rated Assignment I as of better 
quallLy than the preceding assignment (Assignment D), eLc, 


daies, and a graphic presentation of the scale is given in Figure i. 
The beginning value of 5.00 of Assignment B (the poorest) was arbi- 
trarily set on the assumption that, if an assignment were found such 
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* 

Fig. 1. — Scale values of ten lesson assignments 
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that 999 competent teachers out of 1,000 judged it poorer than As- 
signment B but one teacher considered it better than Assignment B, 
such assignment possessing some merit, then it would occupy at least 
five steps of probable-error deviation below the poor Assignment B — 
hence the hypothetical “zero point.” 
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THE LESSON-ASSIGNlflLNT SCALE 

Tills scale is a somewhat tough and approximate measure. If, by 
extension of the procedure, sample assignments could be found at 
equal space intervals, a more ideal scale would perhaps be secured. 
The scale itself is, however, of no especial value unless it makes 
teachers "assignment conscious”; that is, the teachers should come 
to realize that the lesson assignment may play a very important part 
in the learning process and that, to be of value, it must be given seri- 
ous time on the part of tire teachers. The ten assignments composing 
the scale, together with their probable-error values, are given in the 
following paragraphs. 

Assignment B 

(Given in high-seventh grade to a class in geography — value 5.00.] 

Make the map on pages 12 and 13 and draw lines to show elevation in North 
America. Make the maps on 21, 32, 41, and 46, 

This assignment was probably considered the poorest because it 
fulfilled none of the criteria by which the assignments were being 
judged. The teacher did not say how the pupils were to proceed, tell 
them what materials were to be used, call for any co-operation in 
planning on the part of the pupils, nor allow for any differences in 
ability. There was no evidence that the assignment grew out of any 
lessons previously learned. Rather, it appeared to be merely a “busy- 
work” assignment. 

Assessment I 

[Given in seventh grade to a class in history — value 6.54 j 

"Tomorrow, children, you will have a test on the questions on the board.” 

1; The evolution of the United States as a world-power. 

2, What must a nation possess at home and abroad in order to be called a 
world-power? 

3, What disputes have been settled by arbitration? 

[The hour was spent in summing up the answers to the questions. The teach- 
er did a great deal of the talking and answered the questions of the pupils,) 

The greater merit attributed to this assignment probably resulted 
from the fact that the words “tomorrow” and "test” tended to stimu- 
late the pupils to maximum effort; thus, one of the criteria used was 
fulfilled. The questions asked also seemed to indicate that they 
grew out of lessons previously learned. 
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Assignment E 

[Given in high-seventh grade to a class in geography— value 6 fig.] 

Read pages 409-25 (Book II) , and answer the following questions. 

1* What are the divisions? 

2. Of what importance is China proper? 

3. What conditions favor manufacturing and trade? 

4. What conditions favor agriculture? 

5. What has made progress? 

6 . What are the promising changes? 

Discriminative judgment was called for in answering Questions 
2-6, inclusive, and possibly an interest in tlie country of China had 
been evinced or induced in previous lessons. There was no evidence 
that any of the other criteria used for judging were satisfied. 

Assignment H 

[Given in seventh grade to a social-studies (English) class — value 6,76,] 

Write a poem or story of California in the Spanish days. 

More merit was accredited to this assignment because this type 
allows for greater elasticity in the use of individual ability and de- 
mands creative effort. There was the possibility that all the six fob 
lowing criteria might he satisfied: (1) grow out of lesson previously 
learned; (2) allow for individual differences in ability; (3) show rela- 
tionship to a large topic or problem; (5) stimulate to maximum effort ; 
(6) demand the use of discriminative judgment; and (10) demand 
creative effort. 

Assignment K 

[Given in seventh grade to a class in history — value 6.gi.] 

On Monday we will have a discussion of the war with Spain. Read pages 
548—54. These are points to look for: (1) what led up to the war, (2) the course 
of the war, (3) the negotiations for peace. 

The fact that this lesson gave more indication of how the pupil 
was to proceed than the preceding assignments probably gave this 
assignment a higher place on the scale. It ran a close race with As- 
signment H because it was similar and had the same points in its 
favor, but it had the added merit of definiteness. 

Assignment F 

[Given in seventh grade to a class in geography — value 7.25.] 

Read chapter xxiiL Pick out the key words, and be ready to explain their 
significance. Study the following topics; (1) Germany's natural wealth com- 
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pared with other nations, (2) the chief reasons for her rapid progress, (3) her 
use of fertilizers, (4) the lowland regions, (5) valleys of the middle and southern 
Germany, (6) two chief crops, (7) other crops of importance, (8) uses of potatoes, 
(9) sugar-beet area, (10) why extensively cultivated in Germany. 

This assignment provided for a diversity of pupils' interests 
Much interesting discussion would probably grow out of these topics. 
Thus, allowance was made for individual differences in ability, use 
of pupil initiative, and use of discriminative judgment. The assign- 
ment possessed tlie added merit of definiteness. 

Assignment D 

[Given in seventh grade to a class in history — value 7,78.] 

Who of our great men were leaders? What kind of tiaining did they have of 
value? 

How might location make them think differently? Cite an example. 

What is a compromise? Turn to index and find a compromise made later in 
our history. Was it best or not? Why? 

Why did ratification of the Constitution require only nine states when the 
Articles of Confederation required every state to ratify an amendment? 

Human interest in the lives and leadership of f 'our great men” 
may have influenced the judges to give this assignment a higher 
rank than that given preceding assignments. This assignment seemed 
more psychological than logical. The teacher worked from the chil- 
dren's interest in men to an interest in the affairs of men. There was 
provision for acceptance of varied amounts of work. One pupil might 
merely answer the questions concisely, while another would follow 
one or more into tangent fields of learning. It was, therefore, an 
elastic assignment It was definite in indicating how the pupil was 
to proceed. It demanded the use of discriminative judgment and 
showed a relation to a large topic. 

Assignment J 

[Given in seventh grade to a social-studies class (English) — value 8.43 ] 

Pretend you are taking a trip with Champlain or La Salle Write a letter 
telling your experiences. It will be necessary to find out all you can about the 
person you take. 

This assignment was a stimulating type of assignment which 
called for considerable pupil initiative and creative effort. It was 
definite as to procedure but allowed for discriminative judgment 
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Assignment L 

[Given in seventh grade to a class in social studies— value g.25.] 

The seventh-grade class in social studies had been studying the colonial 
policy of Great Britain and had made a map of Great Britain's possessions. 
One day a week was given to current events, and the class was told to bring all 
references to Great Britain's interests in different parts of the world spoken of in 
one edition of the San Francisco Chronicle , 

There is no doubt that this exercise grew out of previous lessons. 
It was well within the ability of the class, was definite, was planned 
to build up desirable habits in preparing for the current-events reci- 
tation. However, the writer believes that it did not merit a place 
above the assignments which called forth creative effort, 

Assignment G 

[An assignment for a seventh-grade class in his to ry— ■ value 11.24.,] 

Teacher; “Whut explorers have we been studying?” 

Children: 'Boone, Pike, and so forth ” 

Teacher: “Are there any other pioneers or explorers that we ought to know 
more about?” 

Children: “The ones who used the Santa Fe Trail, the Oregon Trail, and 
those who were in the Gold Rush” 

Teacher: "Could you suggest how we might go about finding out about 
these pioneers?” 

Children: "I think we should use the same outline which we used in studying 
Pike and the others.” 

[This plan was agreed to by the pupils, The following outline was read: 
"(1) Start. (2) Party. (3) Reason for going, (4) Route. (5) Experiences, (b) 
Results.”] 

Teacher: “Eo we need to consider anything else before we go to work?” 

Children: “Yes, let some of us study the Santa Fe Trail, some the Oregon 
Trail, and some the Gold Rush ” 

[This program was accepted by the group, and each child decided which of 
the three he preferred to study. Thiee groups were formed. Reference works 
were ready for each group.] 

Pupil co-operation was shown in the planning of this assignment, 
and this fact may account for the high rank given this lesson. Al- 
lowance was also made for a choice of topics, which demanded the 
use of pupil initiative and of discriminative judgment. The assign- 
ment grew out of lessons previously learned and showed relation to 
a larger topic, It indicated how the pupils were to proceed, called foi 
group responsibility, and was likely to lead to maximum effort. 



GRADUATE WORK OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


EDWARD WILLIAM DOLCII 
University of Illinois 

There is a steadily increasing sentiment that school superintend- 
ents need more professional preparation for their work than they 
ordinarily have. One method of securing such preparation is through 
individual study. Many books treating the problems of supervision 
are now available; the professional magazines give a wealth of fact 
and expert opinion, and each superintendent’s own school system 
presents material for much thought and research. Another method 
of securing professional preparation is through work in the graduate 
schools of the large universities. Such work offers the advantage of 
guidance by experts and the assurance of certain standards of 
achievement. The amount of graduate work done by supervisory 
officers is steadily increasing, and it is to be encouraged without 
thought of detracting from the value of any individual study pur- 
sued. In fact, without that individual study, the work in higher 
institutions is likely to be barren of benefits because of the ever- 
changing conditions both in the country as a whole and in each par- 
ticular situation. 

To discover, if possible, how much graduate work was being done 
or had been done by school superintendents in Illinois, the writer in 
the school year 1932-33 conducted an investigation by question- 
naire among these officers in the school systems of the state (outside 
Chicago) enrolling five hundred or more elementary-school pupils. 
Because of the system of independent high schools in Illinois, the 
superintendents are divided into two groups, those supervising only 
elementary-school districts and those supervising districts including 
both elementary and high schools. The data for these two groups 
are presented separately. Each group is also divided according to 
enrolment in order to show the effect, if any, of the size of the sys- 
tem. Finally, the superintendents are grouped according to their 
academic standing: (1) those without a first degree; (2) those with 
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a first degree only, that is, a degree given after a four-year college 
course-, (3) those working for the Master’s degree, including all those 
who have done work beyond the first degree but who have not 
received the second degree; (4) holders of the Master’s degree; 
(5) those beyond the Master’s degree, including all those who have 
done any graduate work after having received the Master’s degree 
but who have not the third degree; and (6) holders of the Doctor’s 
degree, Many individuals placed in the group “Working on Master’s 


TABLE 1 

Academic Standing of Superintendents in Illinois in Dis- 
tricts Including Elementary and High Schools 


Numb eh op Superintendents in Disthicts with 
Elementary -School Enrolments op— 


SUiEfiSNTmiENTS 

4,000 and 
More 

3,000- 

3 , 99 p 

2,000- 

2,999 

1,000- 

1,999 

! 5 °°- 

090 

Total 

Without first degree. 

I 

1 0 

0 

I 

1 O 

2 

First degree only 

0 

1 0 

0 

I 

1 I 

2 

Working on Muster's degree 

I 

1 

1 0 

3 

1 0 

1 5 

Master's degree only 

2 

% 

2 

4 

1 3 

13 

Beyond Master's degree. , 

a 

3 

'l 

4 

4 

15 

Doctor's degree 

r 

0 

I 

1 

I 

4 

Total 

7 

6 

5 

*4 

9 

4 ^ 

Total in state 

1 

6 

5 

z 4 

11 | 

43 


degree" have done a year or more of graduate work, but the work has 
been so scattered that it cannot be presented for a degree. Many in- 
dividuals listed as “Beyond Master’s degree" have done several 
years of graduate work but have not worked specifically for the Doc- 
tor’s degree. 

The academic standings of supeiintendents in Illinois who have 
charge of districts including both elementary schools and high 
schools are shown in Table I. Special attention is called to the row 
of figures at the bottom of the table, which show that practically 
100 per cent of these superintendents returned the questionnaire. 
The group is to be complimented on this splendid co-operation. The 
table shows that, of the superintendents without a first degree, one 
is in a system with an enrolment of four thousand or more and one 
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in a system with an enrolment of 1,000-1,999, or a total of two in 
this class. Again, seven superintendents in systems with enrolments 
of four thousand or more replied, and there are only seven such 
superintendents in the state; that is, the questionnaire returns for 
this enrolment group were 100 per cent. 

The number of returns from the superintendents gives special 
significance to the laige amount of graduate work reported. Even 
if the two superintendents who did not answer are placed in the 
groups without graduate standing, the figures show that, of a total 
of 43 superintendents, 32, or 74 per cent, hold the Master’s degree or 
better. While the proportion of superintendents with graduate 
standing may not be so large in systems with enrolments of less than 
five hundred, it is clear that the larger systems in Illinois which re- 
quire supervision of both elementary and high schools command the 
services of men with advanced academic standing. 

The distribution according to size of school system shows no dis- 
tinct tendency for the larger systems to favor superintendents with 
graduate work to a greater extent than do the smaller systems. Men 
with the Master’s degree and with the Doctor's degree appear in 
systems of all sizes, as do men with little graduate work. Length of 
service in the same position does not have the influence here that 
might be expected, The average for the whole group is 8.4 years of 
service in the same position. There is no definite tendency for men 
with little giaduate work to have been longer in their positions than 
others. Of the two men without first degrees, one has been in the 
same position for twenty-two years, the other for only five years. 
Two other men, each of whom has spent twenty-two years in his 
present position, have the Master's degree. There is now abroad a 
definite impression that graduate work is helpful in securing a posi- 
tion. It seems equally true that men have found graduate work 
helpful in holding positions. Of the four men holding the Doctor's 
degree, one was new in his position the year of this study, while the 
others have held their positions nine, ten, and seventeen years, re- 
spectively. 

As already mentioned, the Illinois laws result in a system by which 
high-school districts independent of the elementary-school districts 
are often organized. It happens, therefore, that many superintend- 
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ents of schools have charge of elementary schools only and that the 
high schools attended by their graduates arc directed by principals 
selected by separate high-school boards of education, Table II gives 
the data separately for this group of superintendents because the 
conditions affecting these administrators are somewhat different 
from those affecting the superintendents having charge of both ele- 
mentary and high schools, 

TABLE II 

academic Standing of Superintendents in Illinois 
having Charge of elementary Schools Only 


tfUilBEA OP SvPERTNTEWZNTS TN DlSTUldS WITH 

Elehtntasa'-School Eaaoun.N’is op— 


Academic Standing op 


SUTEH DITENDENTS 

| 4,00 o Will 
| More 

3|Ooo- 

3j9D9 

| 3,000- 

2,999 
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999 
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Without first degree 

0 

— 
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4 ' 

X 

5 

First degree only 

0 

■s 
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I 

6 

a 

Working on Master’s degree 
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II 

7 

23 

Master’s degree only 1 

I 



a 

a 
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Beyond Master’s degree . 1 

o 

■ 

1 

6 

3 

10 

Doctor’s degree 

I 

— 

wm 

i 

0 

2 

Total ... } 

3 

— 

59 

3^ 

25 J 

67 

Total in staLe . . . 

6 

3 

7 , 

3<> 

6 i 

21 S 


An outstanding fact brought out by Table II is that only 59 per 
cent of the superintendents in this group answered the questionnaire. 
This percentage is fairly large as questionnaire investigations go, but 
it definitely affects the interpretation of this table. Inquiries made 
indirectly indicated that superintendents without degrees or with 
little graduate work were embarrassed by a questionnaire asking 
them to report their graduate standing. Some of those who reported 
that they had no degrees did so apologetically. As a result, tire con- 
clusion is inevitable that the degrees reported in Table II represent 
nearly all those held by the members of this group, The forty-six 
superintendents who failed to return the questionnaire probably 
hold no degrees at all or hold only a first degree. On this basi s, it may 
be said that the table shows that 31 of the total of 1 13, or only 27 per 
cent, hold the Master’s degree or better. When the distribution 
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according to size of school system is given consideration, it is found 
that the largest percentages of returns are from the systems -with, 
enrolments of one thousand or more. In these larger systems, forty- 
two out of fifty-two superintendents, or 81 per cent, replied. If it 
may be assumed that the ten who did not answer have no graduate 
standing, the conclusion is that twenty of these fifty- two superin- 
tendents, or 38 per cent, hold the Master’s degree or better. 

The difference in the amount of graduate work done by the group 
of superintendents having charge of both elementary and high 
schools and that done by the group supervising only elementary 
schools is striking. One reason for this difference may be the types of 
supervision required, The elementary schools are perhaps not 
thought of as presenting such difficult problems as do the elementary 
and high schools combined. In the eyes of school-board members at 
least, elementary-school problems are considered relatively simple, 
not demanding highly technical knowledge or preparation. An- 
other reason for this difference in training may be length of service 
in the particular system. There is a strong tendency for the elemen- 
tary-school superintendents to hold their positions for longer periods 
than the superintendents of elementary and high schools. The latter 
group of superintendents average 8.4 years in their present positions, 
while the group represented in Table II average 10 years. The ele- 
mentary-school superintendents who did not answer the question- 
naire average fourteen years (as shown by the Illinois School Direc- 
tory, 1932-1933). It may be that school boards consider experience 
in elementary-school work a sufficient substitute, or at least a satis- 
factory substitute, for professional study, A third reason for the 
difference in the academic standing of the two groups may be the 
policy of graduate schools of education. Do these schools offer work 
which appeals to elementary-school superintendents as helpful or 
essential in their supervision? 

Another item of interest brought out by this investigation is that 
about half the superintendents returning the questionnaire had 
majored in education for their first degrees. The remainder had 
majored for their first degrees in all the subjects of the curriculum, 
from classics to agriculture. Practically all the graduate work, how- 
ever, was in education. Only seven of the holders of the Master’s 
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degree and none of the holders of the Doctor's degree majored In 
other subjects. This result was to be expected from the demands of 
a supervisor's position. 

SUMMARY 

A questionnaire sent to all the superintendents of schools in 
Illinois (outside Chicago) in systems with elementary-school enrol- 
ments of five hundred or more shows that 74 per cent of the super- 
intendents of elementary-school and high-school districts combined 
hold the Master's degree or better. Among the superintendents of 
elementary-school systems only, not more than 27 per cent can be 
shown to have the Master's degree or better, since those in this 
group who replied (59 per cent) cannot be said to be representative 
of those who failed to reply. The superintendents of elementary- 
school and high-school districts combined average 8.4 years in their 
present positions; the elementary-school superintendents who re- 
plied average 10 years; and those who did not reply average 14 years. 
School boards may in some cases consider length of service a substi- 
tute foT graduate study. Half the first degrees and practically all the 
graduate degrees were secured in education, 

Similar studies made in other states will be welcomed as giving 
further answers to the question: To what extent are superintend- 
ents of schools doing graduate work in order to secure better pro- 
fessional preparation for their positions? 



SELECTED REFERENCES ON ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 

III. The Subject Fields — Continued 

This list of references is the third of a series relating to instruction 
at the elementary-school level. The first list, appearing in the Sep- 
tember issue of the Elementary School Journal, contained items on 
the curriculum, methods of teaching and study, and supervision. 
The second list, published in October, contained items grouped under 
the following subject fields: reading, English, spelling, handwriting, 
the social sciences, and geography. The present list covers the re- 
maining subject fields at the elementary-school level and is the last 
of the series dealing with elementary-school instruction. 

ARITHMETIC* 

G. T. Boswell 

The following bibliography differs from the preceding "Summaries 
of Arithmetic Investigations,” compiled by the writer annually 
since 1925, in that the present bibliography makes no pretense of 
completeness but rather selects from the material in arithmetic 
those studies which seem most deserving of a place in a limited list. 
References dealing entirely with primary arithmetic are excluded 
because such references appear in the selected bibliogiaphy on kin- 
dergarten-primary education published in the April number of the 
Elementary School Journal. 

The amount of material available for the year and a half covered 
in this bibliography is considerably smaller than it has been since 
1925. The reasons for this lessened amount of activity in research 
in arithmetic are probably numerous, but it may result in part from 
a let-down in efforfl by the rather large group of contributors to the 
yearbook on arithmetic published by the National Society for the 
Study of Education in 1930. More significant than the reduction in 

1 See also Item 117 in the list of selected references appearing in the February, 1933, 
number of the School Review, Items 2 36 and 27s in the September, 1933, number of 
this Elementary School Journal , and Items 319, 326, and 330 in the October, 1933, 
number of the Elementary School Journal 
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the number of articles is the fact that few references appearing dur- 
ing the last year and a half constitute major investigations. Most, 
although not all, of the studies reported are decidedly limited in 
scope and afford a meager basis for any final answer to the prob- 
lems which they raise. 

It is entirely probable that the smaller amount of research which 
is apparently in progress is a reflection of the reduced morale result- 
ing from the present economic disturbance in education. While the 
demands on educators are undoubtedly increased by the readjust- 
ments necessitated by the recent emergency, the writer believes that 
the permanent loss to education through a reduction in research may 
bring consequences even more serious than those which may tempo- 
rarily result from the depression. This period, when the publication 
of the results of research is hampered by lack of financial resources, 
is an excellent time to initiate major investigations which will extend 
over five or ten years, Although there is no assurance that resources 
for publication will be available after the studies have been com- 
pleted, there is the certainty that research studies projected on such 
a scale will be worth publishing. The present bibliography is a 
strong argument for research pitched on a level decidedly higher 
than that characterizing recent studies, 

418, Brueckner, Leo J, "Social Problems as a Basis for a Vitalized Arithmetic 

Curriculum/’ Journal of Experimental Education, I (June, 1933), 320-22. 
Presents n list of problems from the field of social science which might be used 
in courses of study in arithmetic. A brief but stimulating argument for social- 
ized arithmetic. 

419, Bruecxner, Leo J., and Elwell, Mary. "Reliability of Diagnosis of 

Error in Multiplication of Fractions ” Journal of Educational Research , 
XXVI (November, 1932), 175—85 , 

Shows that diagnosis of difficulty on the basis of an analysis of written tests 
containing single examples of given types is likely to be unreliable and invalid 
and docs not furnish a safe basis for individual diagnosis. Recommends at least 
three examples of each type for an Individual diagnostic test. A good report. 

420, Bijrqe, Loeton V, "Types of Errors and Questionable Habits of Work in 

Multiplication," Elementary School Journal , XXXIII (November, 
1932), 185-94. 

Shows percentages of pupils in Grades IV, V, and VI making each of 68 types 
of errors in multiplication. Study based on 3,577 pupils, Analysis of errors on 
test papers was supplemented by individual interviews, which furnished most 
of the data. 
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421. Bus well, Guy Thomas, ‘'Summary of Arithmetic Investigations (1931)," 

Elementary School Journal f XXXII (June, 1932), 766-73. 

Summarizes fifty quantitative or critical studies which appeared during the 
calendar year 1931, 

422. Engelkart, Max D. "The Relative Contribution of Certain Factors to 

Individual Differences in Arithmetical Problem Solving Ability/ 5 Jour- 
nal of Experimental Education , I (September, 1932), 19-27. 

Studies relation of each of the factors of intelligence, computation ability, and 
reading ability to problem-solving ability in Grade V, A good example of re- 
fined statistical treatment. A significant article worth careful reading by ad- 
vanced students 

423. Evaluation of Arithmetic T exlbooks. California State Department of Educa- 

tion Bulletin, No. 19. Sacramento, California: State Department of 
Education, 1932. Pp. viii+28. 

An analysis and evaluation of six series of textbooks in arithmetic. The best 
matciifd of its kind which has come to the reviewer's attention, The method 
used will be helpful to any committee charged with selecting textbooks. 

424. Foran, T, G. “Drill in Arithmetic," Catholic Educational Review, XXXI 

(April, 1933), 232-43. 

A critical summary of certain investigations lclnting to diill plus a thoughtful 
discussion of the entire function of drill. 

425. Gkossnickle, Foster E. “Classification of the Estimations in Two 

Methods of Finding the Quotient in Long Division," Elementary School 
Journal, XXXII (April, 1932), 595-604, 

A detailed classification and analysis of estimations of quotients in long di- 
vision. 

426. Grossnicxle, Foster E, “Still More Ado about Zero," Elementary 

School Journal, XXXIII (January, 1933), 358-64. 

A critical discussion of two previous articles lcgnrding zero, one by John W, 
Dickey ("Much Ado about Zero/’ Elementary School Journal, XXXII [Novem- 
ber, 1:931], 214-22), and the other by Harry G, Wheat (Item 439 in tins list) 

427. Gkossnickle, Foster E. “Cues in Division Problems Given in Nine Rep- 

resentative Textbooks in Arithmetic," Elementary School Journal, 
XXXIII (February, 1933), 452-61. 

Presents lists of cues in division pioblems found in the analyses of nine text- 
books for Grades III-VI 

428. Guiler, Walter Scribner. “Computational Errors Made by Teachers 

of Arithmetic," Elementary School Journal , XXXIII (September, 1932), 
51 - 58 . 

Analyzes the errors made by a group of twenty-two teacheis on a survey test in 
computational arithmetic 
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429. Hizer, Irene S., and Harap, Henry. “The Learning of Fundamentals in 

an Arithmetic Activity Course/ 1 Educational Method , XI (June, 1932), 
536 - 39 ’ 

A concrete example of an attempt to teach fundamentals in arithmetic through 
a series of activities, Gives an interesting chart showing opportunities for teach- 
ing forty-seven fundamental steps in decimals in relation to twenty-seven 
listed activities. Gives no data as to results of such ail organization of material, 
Suggestive to maters of textbooks. 

430. Knight, F. 13 . "Trends in Arithmetic/' Bulletin of the Department of Ele- 

mentary School Principals , XI (July, 1932), 640-45. 

A critical appraisal of recent trends in arithmetic with a discussion of their 
probable future implications. Worth careful reading. 

431. Lazerte, M. E, The Development of Problem-Solving Ability in Arithmetic . 

Toronto; Clarke, Irwin & Co,, Ltd., 1933* Pp. xYiiH-136. 

A summary of six scientific studies made by the author concerning pupils 1 
mental processes in pioblem-solving. The icport is important both because of 
its contribution to new techniques and because of the data presented, The 
author adds a final chapter concerning applications to methods of teaching 
arithmetic, A major contribution, 

432 MacLatchy, Josephine H, "Another Measure of the Difficulty of Addi- 
tion Combinations/' Educational Research Bulletin^ XII (March 8, 

1933), 

Proposes a new measure of the relative difficulty of arithmetic combinations, 
namely, the degree of familiarity which children have with various number 
combinations at the time of entering school Presents data on familiarity to 
children of twenty combinations duivm from 2,283 children. 

433. Mitchell, Claude, "Problem Analysis and Problem-Solving in Arith- 

metic/' Elementary School Journal , XXXII (February, 1932), 464-66- 
ReconstructS a set of five difficult reasoning problems by adding a series of 
analytical questions to each. Compares scores on the reconstructed problems 
with previous scores on original set. Finds marked improvement as lesult of 
analytical exercises, Study based on results from 117 pupils in Grades VII and 
VIII. 

434. Olander, Herbert T. "The Need for Diagnostic Testing/' Elementary 

School Journal , XXXIII (June, *933), 736-45, 

Presents data on the question: Should scores on test papers in arithmetic be 
affected by the method of work employed by the pupil? 

435. Olander, Herbert T., and Sharp, E, Preston. "Long Division versus 

Short Division/' Journal of Educational Research , XXVI (September, 
1932), 6-11. 

Shows that 75 per cent of pupils from Grades IV-XII used long division in 
solving difficult examples in division with single-digit divisors and that pupils 
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used the long-division form with greater accuracy. Advocates teaching of long 
division first and as the regular method to be used by a majority of pupils 

436. Renwick, E. M. “Children's Misconceptions concerning the Symbols for 
Mathematical Equality/' British Journal of Educational Psychology, II 
(June, 1932), 173-83, 

Finds that many children, aged ten to twelve, are unable to understand cor- 
rectly the mathematical symbol "equal. 1 ' Data are presented showing how 
symbol is used bttidy should be extended to show how this concept is devel- 
oped by using children of successive ages. 

437 Rucii, G. M. “Relative Difficulty of Lhc One Hundred Multiplication 
Facts with Special Reference to Textbook Construction/’ Elementary 
School Journal^ XXXII (January, 1932), 369-77. 

A critical compaiison of the investigations of Clapp, Norem and Knight, and 
Fowlkes Each notes that learning difficulties are vety different from final diffi- 
culties and makes several pertinent applications to the problem of textbook 
construction. 

436. Washdxjrne, Carleton. "Arithmetic Grade-Placement Investigations of 
the Committee af Seven/’ Educational Research Bulletin , XI (November 

23, 1932). 39 < 5 - 4 °i- 

A reply to the article by Louis E. Ruths ("The Giade-Placemcnt of Addition 
and Subtraction of Fi actions’ ') published in the January 20, 7932, issue of the 
same journal. 

43g. Wheat, Harry G, "More Ado about Zero," Elementary School Journal, 
XXXII (April, 1932), 623-27, 

A brief but important statement regarding the zero difficulty. Presents a sane 
and constructive point of view winch is much needed, 


SCIENCE 

Samuel Ralph Powers 
T eachers College, Columbia University 

This bibliography on instruction in science in tlic elementary 
school includes articles published during the interval from April, 
1932, to June, 1933, The materials included relate particularly to 
instruction in Grades IV, V, and VI, although there is a definite 
tendency in these articles to recognize the elementary school as a 
unit. Problems associated with the education of teachers in science 
are discussed in some of these leports. These articles, which are 
mostly of the discussion type, show the character of the newei de- 
velopments in the teaching of elementary science. 
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440. Arnspiger, V. C. “The Relative Effectiveness of the Sound Motion Pic- 

ture in Teaching Elementary Science and Music” Education, LIII (Feb- 
- ruary, 1933), 33^35- 

Presents an experiment which was carded out m the second hah of the filth 
grades of schools in Jive different cities to determine the value of sound motion 
pictures in the teaching of elementary science. Also describes an experiment 
which was carried out in Grade VII of the junior high school to determine the 
value of sound motion pictures in the teaching of music. 

441. Bowers, R. E. "The Elementary School Science Room,” New York Slate 

Education , XX (April, 1933), 537. 

Shows the trend of forward-looking and progressive school executives toward 
including in the plans for new buildings space for activities in the teaching of 
science. 

442. Rrodsiiaug, Melvin, and Strayer, John F. "Sound Pictures in Elemen- 

tary Science,” Science Education 3 XVI (October, 1932), 360-67. 

Presents the pait played by sound motion pictures in elementary-school sci- 
ence and gives some points on sound-picture equipment which may be used in 
the classroom 

443. Caldwell, Otis William, and Lvndeen, Gerhard Emmanuel, An Ex- 

perimental Study of Superstitions and Other Unfounded Beliefs as Related 
to Certain Units of General Science . New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1932, Pp. 138, 

Presents a research in curricular study carried out by tlurty-seven general- 
science teachers who taught, to eighth- and ninth-grade pupils in public schools, 
units of instruction into which discussion of common unfounded ideas had been 
introduced. Results of the experimental use of the units are included and show 
the effects of specific instruction regarding attitudes toward certain unfounded 
beliefs and pupil achievement with reference to the objectives as a whole. 

444> California State Department op Education. Suggested Course of 
Study in Science for Elementary School. California State Department of 
Education Bulletin, No. 13, Part I. Saciamento, California: State De- 
partment of Education, 1932. Pp. viii+90. 

A course of study for Grades I-VI and for Grades VII and VIII Contains 
bibliography. The newer developments in science for the elementary school 
are definitely incorporated. 

445. Craig, Gerald S! "The Piogram of Elementary Science,” New York 

Slate Education, XX (April, 1933), 524—26, 579-81. 

Summarizes the modern trends in science- teaching in the elementary school 
as liberal and cultural rather than vocational in character. 

446. Edwards, Paul G, "Launching and Maintaining an Elemental y Science 

Program in a Large City System,” Science Education, XVI (December, 
i 93 2 )j 462-67. 
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Summarizes the methods by which the Chicago public-school system organized 
and initiated an clementary-sciencc program and the methods by which teach- 
ers in service were trained to carry out this program, 

447. Harrow, Benjamin, "Science in the Schools," School mid Erne, XV 

(November, 1932), 37-40. 

Presents the view that science should be imparted to all children from the 
earlier ngea as part cf their general education 

448. McSpadden, W. W., and Raines, Charles C. "Coordinating Electricity 

and Magnetism in Elementary Science/' Science Education, XVII 
(April, 1933), 118-24. 

Presents the development of n unit on electricity and magnetism as taught in 
the elementary schools of Austin, Texas. This article contains excellent pic- 
tures of the apparatus used in the development of (he unit. 

449. Meisteu, Morris "Recent Educational Research in Science Teaching /' 

School Science and Mathematics , XXXIX (November, 1932), 875-89. 
An evaluation and interpretation of a number of tlie most important research 
contributions of the past few years, Presents a variety of problems of method 
and techniquein sciencc-tecchinghom Grade I through Grade XII 

450. Palmer, E Laurence. Light. Cornell Rural School Leaflet, Veil. XXVI, 

No. 3. Ithaca, New York; New York State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University, 1933. Pp, 44. 

Presents material on light in such a manner tlmt it should be useful to elemen- 
tary-school teachers, 

451. Palmer, E. Laurence. Poisons, Diseases , Medicines. Cornell Rural 

School Leaflet, Vol. XXVI, No, 2. Ithaca, New York: New York State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell University, 1932. Fp. 46, 

Tells of the poisonous plants and animals, of bacteria and other agencies that 
cause diseases, and of the common medicinal plants of New York. 

452. Palmer, E. Laurence. Teachers Number. Cornell Rural School Leaflets, 

Vol. XXVI, No 1. Ithaca, New York: New York State College of Agri- 
culture at Cornell University, 1932. Pp, 96. 

Contains content selected to aid teachers in the state of New York jn the use of 
their new course of study. Contains also a listing of "Useful Books in Elemen- 
tary Science and Nature Study Which Have Been Published in 1931-32 fi 

453. Palmer, E. Laurence. "The Training of Elementary School Teachers in 

Science/' New York State Education, XX (April, 1933X 54 L 586-87. 
Presents as one of the problems confronting teachers’ colleges and normal 
schools that of preparing elementary-school teachers to carry the work of the 
new program in science. 
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454. Parker, Bertha M. "Magnets- An Intermediate-Grade Unit in Sci- 

ence/* School Science and Mathematics ; XXXIII (January, 1933), 86-91. 
Describes the method by which the unit on magnets was developed in Grade IV 
in the University Elementary School of the University of Chicago. 

455. Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction. Courses of Study in 

Science — Grades One, Two, and Three , and Courses of Study in Science — 
Grades Four , Five and Six, Bulletin of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Instruction, Nos. 72 and 72A, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: Penn- 
sylvania Department of Public Instruction. 

These two bulletins present a continuous program for the study of science 
through the grades of the elementary school Materials are presented under the 
headings "Problems and Experiences" and "Suggested Activities.” 

456. Persing, Ellis C* "Science Library for Elementary Schools/ 1 School Sci- 

ence and Mathematics, XXXII (December, 1932), q 7 D~D 7 * 

Contains lists of books for both teachers and pupils. 

457. Powers, Samuel Ralph, "Science in Education/- 1 New York Stale Editca- 

iion, XX (April, 1933), 320-23, 373-79. 

Emphasizes the fact that one of the greatest challenges to science teachers is the 
necessity of giving instruction that will contribute to the pupils 7 Understanding 
of modern thought and to their ability to interpret the phenomena of common 
observations. The article suggests as a pattern for the program of science in 
education a curriculum organization which gradually unfolds increasingly en- 
larged interpretations in sequential order paralleling the growth m maturity 
of the learner. 

458. Pratt, Charles, "A Course in Elementary Science for Second-Year Con- 

necticut Normal School Students,” School Science and Mathematics , 
XXXIII (June, 1933), 624-34. 

Summarizes the method by which a program is being developed for the Nam- 
ing of clcmentary-science teachers in the normal schools of Connecticut 

459. Stevens, Bertha. "New Concepts and Trends in Science Education in 

the Elementary and Primary School Curriculum,” Children's Library 
Yearbook, No, 4, pp, 16-26, Chicago: American Library Association, 
1932. 

Describes the modern trend toward teaching the so-called "separate” sciences 
ns a whole and the tendency to integrate science with other subjects into a 
still more inclusive whole 

460. VinAl, William G, "Nature Clubs for Teacher Training,” School Science 

and Mathematics, XXXII (November, 1932), 825-37, 

Describes the training in nature clubs used in Western Reserve University to 
prepare students to teach nature-study in the elementary school, Summarizes 
reports from some of the clubs, 
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461. Weller, Florence. "Attitudes and Skills in Elementary Science,” Sci- 

ence Education, XVII (April, 1933), 90-97. 

Describes an experiment carried out in Grade YI of the Baltimore public schools 
to determine to what extent children can develop attitudes and skills in. prolj- 
lein-solving as an outcome of their instruction m science. 

462. Whightstone, J. Wayne, "Fur Bearing Animals ” Grade Teacher , L 

(January, 1933), 348-49, 39 *- 

Presents a unit on fur-bearing animals as a unit in natural science and shows 
how this unit may be integrated with the various departments of a school 
curriculum, 

463. Wyler, Rose. “Studying Rocks in the First Grade,” Science Education, 

XVII (April, 1933), 106-11. 

Describes the method by which the unit entitled "The Earth Is Made of Rock” 
was developed in Grade I at Glens Falls, New York, 

MUSIC 

Anne E. Pierce 
University of Iowa 

464. Coleman, Satis N, "The Progress of the Movement for Creative Music 

in the Schools,” School Music, XXXII (September-October, 1932), 3-6. 
An article which traces the development of the creative movement in music 
education and tells how children’s interest in music has been stimulated 
through the construction of instruments and the creation of compositions 

465. Bonington, Margaret. Music throughout the Secondary School ; A Prac- 

tical Scheme. London; Oxford University Press, 1932, Pp, 88. 

A brief account of the author's methods of teaching music in the lower, middle, 
and upper schools in England, which include children from the ages of four to 
seventeen years, 

466. Gildings, T- P* “To Syllable or Not To Syllable/' Music Supervisors 

Journal \ XIX (October, 1932), 35, 43, 

The author states lus reasons for advocating the use of the sol-fa syllables in 
teaching music-reading in the public schools and gives a suggested routine foi 
their application. 

467. Jacobsen, 0 . Irving. "Can the Latin Syllables Be Discarded?” School 

Music, XXXII (Scptember-October, 1932), 7-8, 

A report of an experiment in teaching second-grade children Lo read music 
without the 11.se cf the sol-fa syllables 

468. Jacobsen, 0. Irving "The Influence of Hearing Defects," Music Super- 

visors Journal , XIX (March, 1933) , 24-25. 

Discusses frequent occurrence of defective hearing among childien and its 
effect on musical performance 
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469. Moos, Jean Corrodi. "Some Recent Developments in Music Testing/ 1 

Musical Quarterly, XIX (July, 1933), 318-30. 

A description and an evaluation of tlie testing movement in music. 

470. Norton, Alma M . Teaching School Mime, Los Angeles, California; C. C. 

Crawford (University of Southern California), 1932. Pp, 248, 

A practical treatise of different theories and practices of teaching music-reading 
and part-singing in the schools. 

471. Wolcott, Ruth. “The Music Supervisor Meets His Teachers/ 1 School 

Music, XXXIII (March-April, 1933), 3-4, 16, 20, 

Comments on the importance of the well-planned meeting for teachers and gives 
some suggestions on general procedures. A brief bibliography supplements the 
article. 

ART AND ART EDUCATION' 

W. G. Whitmore 

472. Connecticut State Board of Education. A Program of AH Education 

for Connecticut, Hartford, Connecticut: State Board of Education, 1932. 
Pp, 128. 

Presents progressive ideals for a modern program of art education for the public 
schools of Connecticut. Discusses general objectives and criteria for art edu- 
cation, “what wc mean by art education/ 1 subject-matter content, termi- 
nology, curriculum-building, and duties of teachers and supervisors. 

473. Creative Expression: The Development of Children in Art, Music, Litera- 

ture and Dramatics. Edited for the Progressive Education Association 
by Gertrude Hartman and Ann Shumaker. New York; John Day Co., 

1932. Pp. 350. 

An encyclopedic volume in which the editors have brought together under one 
cover special numbers of the magazine entitled Progressive Education. Presents 
valuable discussion of creative expression through art, music, dramatics, and 
literature. 

474. Gale, Ann Van Nice, Children's Preferences for Colors , Color Combina- 

tions, and Color Arrangements . Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

1933. Pp« xvi+60. 

A monograph presenting an interesting and unique research technique for the 
study of children's reactions to color in combinations commonly used by 
artists in creative work, 

475. Klar, Walter H., Winslow, Leon L., and Kirbv, C. Valentine Art 

Education in Principle and Practice. Springfield, Massachusetts: Milton 
Bradley Co., 1933. Pp. viii+422, 

A practical book for teachers and supervisors of art in elementary and second- 

1 See also Items 135 and 144 in the list of selected references appearing in the April, 
1933, number of the Elementary School Journal 
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ary schools. Discusses objectives, organization of art courses, integrating of 
school subjects, psychology of art, supervision of art, evaluating teaching, 
supply lists, extra-curriculum activities, demonstration lessons, selection of 
textbooks, schoolroom decoration, finances, publicity, exhibitions, and the 
annual report, 

47 6. LE&tos, Pedro J, The Art Teacher; A Book for Children and Teachers. 

Worcester, Massachusetts: Davis Press, 1931. Pp. 492. 

A compilation of noteworthy exercises and projects in art contributed by lead- 
ers of art education from all parts of the United States. Material organized to 
fit the various abilities of children from grade to grade, All phases of the art 
curriculum are covered with profuse illustrations and accompanying text, An 
indispensable guide for art teachers in the elementary school. 

477. Pelikan, Alfred G. The Art of the Child . Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Bruce 

Publishing Co M 1931. Pp. 124. 

An honest and sincere study of the child's responses in the field of art expres- 
sion The author clearly presents two dominant phases of art as practiced by 
the child. (1) the free expression of ideas in pictorial form and (2) expression 
by means of the manipulation of paints, dyes, and other obtainable media. 
Both pure spontaneous expression and correlation of art as a motivating force 
for other subjects are considered The aim of all work presented is to enrich 
other subjects, to develop good taste, to foster appreciation, and to aid in the 
discovery of special talent. 

478. Smith, J, B. "Trends of Thought in Art Education," School Review , XLI 

(April, 1933), 266-77. 

A survey of the trends of thought in art education during the past forty years, 
Presents theories of leading art educators and their influence cn the develop- 
ment of art as a subject in the public school. Objectives, content of the art cur- 
riculum, fundamental a of art, and special art activities are critically analyzed. 

479. The S lory of Writing. Achievements of Civilization, No. 1. Chicago; Com- 

mittee on Materials of Instruction of the American Council on Educa- 
tion (5835 Kimbark Avenue), 1932. Pp, 64, 

A highly interesting booklet furnishing basic informational reading to be used 
in connection with courses or units taught in elementary and high schools, Its 
purpose is to encourage the libinry method of teaching, to stimulate pupils to 
read extensively and independently, and to acquaint pupils with the factor of 
social co-operation in human affairs. This booklet and its type of approach to 
the acquiring of worth-while knowledge will be extremely helpful to art teach- 
ers in the educational adjustment of their subject 

480. Todd, Jessie, and Gale, Ann Van Nice, Enjoyment and Use of Art in the 

Elementary School Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. 
x+134- 

A practical and refreshing handbook for the teacher and a stimulating textbook 
for the student of methods The book describes classroom technique and cur- 
riculum material readily adaptable to elementary-school programs- Emphasis 
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throughout this book is on accomplishment of the children and the originality 
developed Part I discusses activities which aie primarily enjoyment, “just 
for fun, “ Pait II presents problems which are useful 

481, Waymack, Eunice Hammer, and Hendrickson, Gordon. "Children's 

Reactions as a Basis for Teaching Picture Appreciation/' Elementary 
School Journal, XXXIII (December, 1932), 268-76. 

A summary of research conducted by the University of Cincinnati which in* 
vestigated the responses to pictures of childien in Grades IV, V, and VI. The 
study concludes that neither the makers of graded picture lists noi teachers in 
close contact with children determine the suitability of pictures for ceitain 
grades on the basis of actual child preference, apart from training, 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS 1 

Homer J. Surra 
University of Minnesota 

482, Bawden, William T. (Editor) Industrial Education Magazine, XXXIII 

(April, 1932), 253-76, Seventh Annual Equipment Number. 

Editorial comment on equipment as it affects teaching efficiency. Articles by 
leaders on equipment and layouts for school shops. Describes sample tool kits 
for home use with varying purposes and costs. Shop projects, field notes, and 
much illustrated advertising. 

483, Bristow, W , H. (Chairman), Junior-Senior High School Cleaving Bouse, 

YII (November, 1932), 131-87. Industrial Education Number. 

This special number is given largely to discussion of aims and tiends in indus- 
trial education. Loth industrial arts and vocational education ate included 
Among the contributors are the following well-known writers in the special 
field', Elmer VL Christy, P. L. Cressman, Maris M Proffitt, and G, D. Whit- 
ney. 

484, Carlsen, Richard M. “Organization of an Intermediate School Drafting 

Room/' Industrial Avis and Vocational Education, XXI (June, 1932), 
180-82. 

Suggests arrangement of room, organization of pupil groups, and details of 
daily or period procedure. Should be particularly helpful to new teachers 
and to those no u confronted with classes larger than those to which they aie 
accustomed. Based on two years’ trial and developments m a Detroit inter- 
mediate school. 

485, Cramlet, Ross C., and Hunter, William L. "Operating on a Reduced 

Budget/' Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, XXII (September, 

1933), 271-72- 

A list of 102 specific suggestions for securing financial economy in the conduct 
of shop woik, Every industrial teacher who examines these two pages will be 

1 See algo Item 155 in thelistof selected references- appearing in the May, 1933, num- 
ber of the Elementary School Journal, 
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rewarded by finding avenues of saving If nil directions here given cannot be 
carried out, others will come to mind by association, 

486- Ebicson, Emanuel E. "Pitfalls for Shop Teachers," Industrial Education 
Magazine , XXXIII (June, 1932), 312, 

A single page of worth-while suggestions to teachers of industrial subjects 
Brief treatments of seven success factors held in mind by superintendents and 
principals when judging men and departments. 

487. Ericson, Emanuel E, "Why Teachers Fail," Industrial Education Maga- 
zine XXXIV (May, 1933), 180. 

A thought-provoking discussion of lcasons for failme of many teachers, 

48S. Gunther, Theresa Charlotte. Manipulative Participation in the Study 
of Elementary Industrial Arts. Teachers College Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 490. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. 
Pp. 58 . 

Kccord of a detailed study with children from four grades in five selected 
schools. The procedure of experimentation js clearly desenbed, and sample 
tests are shown. The report, though statistical, is plainly summarized, Chil- 
dren acquire moie facts and show greater retention when manipulative par- 
ticipation is made a part of the teaching plan. The educational quotient seems 
not to be a determining factor. 

489 Manzer, Emerson Wm, "Visual Instruction in Industrial- Arts Educa- 
tion, " Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, XXI (August, 1932), 
233 - 35 * 

Suggests that knowledge gained by pupils /ram their shop experiences must he 
supplemented by lectures and especially by the use of visual materials. Offers 
help in motivation and integration. Lists sources of industrial films. • 

490. Mossman, Lois Coffey. "A Recent Tendency in Industrial Arts," B\dU- 

tin of the Department of Elementary School Principals, XI (July, 1932), 
629-30. 

Abstiact of a paper offered as part of “A Symposium on Ticnds in Elementary 
Education , 11 Stresses i net easing use of first-hand experiences in regular class- 
rooms as opposed to the concept of industrial arts as a special subject at this 
level. Suggests that present-day teaching "units" have to do with things of 
common usage based on industrial pioducts Points out approved methods and 
procedures and asks that construction be given less emphasis. The work should 
result in richness and vitality of experience, should be social in its aims, and 
may well be called “industrial study" because of its informational aspect. 

491, Roller, John B. "Industrial ArLs Education in Elementary Schools/ 1 

Virginia Journal of Education) XXVI (October, 1932), 45-46 
Lists the icquiremciits that justify the inclusion of industrial arts in the clc- 
meiitary-Gchool cumculum and urge 3 each teacher to "select from the wealth 
of material offered that part which he can use well and am relate to the life 
of the group of children being taught, their mothers and fathers, their uncles 
and aunts and cousins " 
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492. Selvedge, Robert \V, "Success Factors in Teaching,” Industrial Educa- 
tion Magazine, XXXIII (June, 1:932), 305-6. 

A statement concerning matters other than the physical Thirteen "General 
Personal Factors” and twenty- two "Professional Factors" are listed. Direct- 
ness, brevity, and clarity characterize these lists of hints for the industrial 
teacher who seeks high rating among his kind or among classioom instructors 
in general. 


HOME ECONOMICS 
Beulah I. Coon 

Federal Board for Vocational Education 

493. Cunningham, Bess V., and Connor, Ruth. “Suggested Experiments in 

the Field of Pre-Parental Education,” Teachers College Record t XXXIV 
(January, 1933), 285-301. 

Topics which pupils in Grades VII-XII wished to discuss wcie collected and 
classified, showing grade and sex differences for more than two thousand papers. 
Content iu home and family topics for different grades is suggested as a basis 
for further experimentation, 

494, Cunningham, Elizabeth Mechem. "The Measurement of Attitudes to- 

ward Nursery Schools,” Abstracts of Dissertations and Theses in Educa- 
tion, iQ3i-i$32 l pp. 41-42. Bureau of Educational Reference and Re- 
search Monograph No. 2. Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of Michi- 
gan, 1933- 

Forms A and B of a psycho -physical scale for measuring social attitudes, par- 
ticularly those relating to nursery schools, were developed. The scale was 
tested for reliability and validity with seven groups composed of classes in 
education, psychology, and sociology at the University of Michigan, The scale 
was found to be most reliable with groups in which the range of attitudes was 
wide. 

495. Edson, Newell W, "Teaching Family Relations," Journal of Home 

Economics, XXV (March, 1933), 188-94. 

The three important relations of significance to the growing child are listed, 
and five important considerations in teaching these relations arc discussed. 

496, Gilchrist, Mary Ann. "A Survey of Occupational Information Material 

in the Field of Home Economics, n Abstracts of Dissertations and Theses in 
Education, 1931-1932, pp. 47-48, Bureau of Educational Reference and 
Research Monograph No, 2, Anu Arbor, Michigan: University of 
Michigan, 1933. 

An annotated bibliography of books and magazine articles published since 1920 
which give information for teachers and counselors of girls regarding the voca- 
tions for girls and women trained in home economics 
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497. Hanna, Paul R. 11 Ad jus ting the Horne Economics Program to the Present 

Economic Situation,” Teachers College Record f XXX IV (February, 1933), 

386-07. 

Same important directions fur ho me- economics training in the present recon- 
struction of society are set forth as vital. Education for home and family life 
as it is being reconstructed at present is necessary for boys as well as for girls 
and presents five important challenges to home economists, 

498. McCarthy, Dorothea, “The Nursery School and the Social Develop- 

ment of the Child,” Journal of Bom Econmic^ XXV (January, 1933), 
13-18, 

Some recent studies are reviewed showing the place of the nursery school in 
assisting with the social growth of the preschool child, especially where oppor- 
tunities are provided for co-operation with parents, 

499. McGinnis, Esimn, and Keevjsr, Aura I. <r Child Development and 

Home Economics in Minnesota,” Practical Home Economics t XI (June, 

1933), J71-73, 186-87- 

A sampling of schools in Minnesota was surveyed to determine what work in 
cluid development was offered, where it was offered, ho wit was given, and what 
books were used, The article includes an annotated bibliography 

500* Martin, Ethel Austin. "The School Lunch as a Health Agency,” Pw&~ 
Heal Homo Economics , XI (April, 1033), 113-15, 

Describes the possibilities of improving the food and other health habits of 
pupils through making a survey of conditions and following the survey with an 
educational program. 

501. Martin, Ethel Austin, and Davison, M. Lucille, "Health Education 

in the Public Schools of Akron, Ohio/’ Journal of Rome Economies , 
XXIV (November:, 1932), 965-53. 

A description of the experimental plan used for teaching health in those ele- 
mentary schools where no lunchroom exists, 

50 2. Minnesota State Department or Education, Borne Economics for 

Jmior and Senior High School Periods. State Department of Education 
Bulletin No, C-7. St, Paul, Minnesota: State Department of Education, 
1 9$3- PP- 204 - 

Sets up a four-year course of study beginning In Grade VII Three surveys 
were made of home duties and activities of girls, equipment in the home, and 
courses in the public schools as a basis for content in the syllabi, 

503. Tinxney, Jeanie M., and Others. A Health Instruction Guide for Ele- 

mentary School Teachers . Austin, Texas: Bureau of Nutrition and 
Health Education, Division of Extension, University of Texas, 1932. 
Fp. 368. 

Contains the results ol selected studies of authorities jn child caTe and hcalfcK 
These studies are summarized, and objectives dealing with food and ather 
health habits, control of communicable diseases, safety and first aid, and 
mental and social hygiene are set up for each grade. 
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504. Ringle, Marie P. "Graded Difficulties in Teaching Foods," Practical 

Home Economics! XI (June, 1933)# * 66 , 

Gives a brief description of the bases for three successive courses in foods, each 
course being more difficult than the preceding comse, 

505. A Statistical Survey of Borne Economics in the Public Schools of the United 

States, 1931-1932. New York; Policyholders Service Bureau, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. 

Questionnaire returns from 80,644 elementary and high schools show the en- 
rolment in courses in home economics These me separated by cities, counties, 
and 

506. Suiclipfe, Doris K., "Hot School Lunches in Rural Rhode Island,” 

Practical Erne Economics, XI (July, 1933), 207-8. 

Describes the plans by which a few ntTpA schools have made possible hot lunches 
for the pupils. 

507. WiNchell, Cora M. "Home Activities for General Education in an Inte- 

grated School Program/ 1 Practical llama Economics , X (December, 

1932), 381, 398- 

Describes the possibilities of making home living and ho me making a vital part 
of an integrated program developing ideals and concepts important in daily life, 

508. WitfCHflix, Jessie A. "How Home Economics in the Public Schools Is 

Adjusting to Emergency Conditions/ 1 Jownal of Ho7ne Economics 5 
XXV (February, 1933), 104-8. 

The reports from twenty cities are summarized showing the problems and the 
methods of solution in making adjustments to the present financial stringency 
in schools and homes. 

50 9. ZuilC, Frances. <f The Factors Involved in the Appraisal of Home Eco- 

nomics,^ Journal of Homs Economics, XXV (February, 1933), 96-103, 

Eight points on which home economics may be appraised by the public are 
briefly described, 

LIBRARY TRAINING 

Evangeline Colburn 

The following references on library training in the elementary 
school were selected from material published between April i, 1932, 
and May 1, 1933. Because of their general nature, these cannot well 
be grouped under specific headings. The literature indicates that 
the idea of the elementary-school library is generally accepted. Its 
need is realized, but the library is still in the experimental stage. 
The dominant ideas presented in recent articles on the school library 
are: (1) The elementary-school library should be the center of the 
school’s activities rather than a repository for books. (2) Training 
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is designed; not only for present educational needs, but to fit pupils 
for use of libraries in adult life. (3) The library must be fitted to the 
school's own needs. 


510, Bailey, Laura C. “Fitting the Library to the School" Educational 

Method) XII (October, 1952), 1-8. 

A paper read at a meeting of the American Library Association in New Haven j 
June, 1931. Discusses the elementary-school library as an integral part of the 
child-centered school and describes methods of introducing lessons on library 
technique. Uses made of the library, libiary tools, etc,, are also discussed, 

511. Eaton, Anne T, “Classroom Activities and the School Library/' School 

Library Experience , 2d Series, pp 211-19 New York; H. W. Wilson 
Co,, 1932. 

A thorough discussion of the utilitarian ways in which the school library aids 
classroom activities in all grades, not excepting the first Presents specific ex- 
amples of training children to use materials, Enumerates general tools and 
helps which the libiary provides. 

512. Harger, Lena L, “Using the Library," Minnesota Journal of Education , 

XIII (March, 1933), 245-46, 

An example of co-operation of the public library with the school. Describes an 
experiment in the Sidney Pratt School of Minneapolis, where the public library 
established a station, Activities and results listed. 

513, Henderson, Frank D. “A School- Community Library Project,” The 

Principal and His Community, pp. 329-31, Eleventh Yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals of the National Education 
Association. Washington; Department of Elementary School Principals 
of the National Education Association, 1932. 

A specific example of fitting a library to the needs of a school m an industiial 
district where many foreigner wore employed. 

514. Kent, Charles A. “Organizing a Library in an Elementary School," 

School Library Experience, 2d Series, pp. 228-39. New York: H W. 
Wilson Co , 1932. 

Presents the school-library problem and objectives. Discusses the purposes, 
equipment, and location of the hbiary, and its place in the education of boys 
and girls, 

515, Koos, Mrs. Frank H. “Planning a School Library Program," Wilson 

Bulletin, VI (June, 1932), 679-83, 

A thorough and compi eliejisivc discussion of the elementary-school library, 
which sticsses the impoi tance of studying the particular needs of a school bef dj fc 
planning its library. 
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516, Lathror, Edxte A. "Elementary School Libiary Service as It Ig and 

Should Be,” American Library Association Bulletin, XXVI (July, 1932), 
436-41. 

A thorough discussion of library seivice in all classes of elementary schools. 
Presents problems for research in the field and shows the relation of the school 
library to modern trends in education, 

517, Pritchard, Martha Caroline. "The Elementary School Library Hour, 1 ' 

School Library Experience, 2d Series, pp. 270-85, New York: EL W. 
Wilson Co., 1932, 

A summary of the replies by teachers to ft questionnaire concerning methods of 
handling groups in library periods. Routine procedures 111 different schools arc 
described, 

518, Wofford, Azile M. "Bridging the Gap/* Library Journal , LVII (October 

1, 1932), 813. 

Defines the purposes of the school library and briefly discusses ways of accom- 
plishing these purposes. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
L B. Sharp 

519 Blanchard, V. S, "Guiding Principles in Teacher Training from a Public 
School Point of View, 11 Research Quarterly oj the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association , III (May, 1932), 80-92, 

A determination of the guiding principles in teacher training by the use of a 
questionnaire sent to teachers to discover whether they were sufficiently pre- 
pared to teach the subjects which they were required to teach 

520. HanSSoN, K. G. "Position in Physical Therapy " Physiotherapy Review, 
XII (May- June, 1932), 133-36. 

The conclusion is reached that it is easier to prevent physical deformities than 
to correct them. Prevention demands that various parts of the body have a 
favored position in which they must be placed 

521 Hoar, Franklin B. "A Compilation of Visual Aids for Health and Physi- 
cal Education/ 1 Journal of Health and Physical Education , III (April, 
1932), 40-42, 54 

Lists Visual aids for twelve phases of health education and nine phases of physi- 
cal education 

522. Miller, George F. "Pupil Posture and School Seating," School and So- 
ciety , XXXVI (September 17, 1932), 371-73. 

Questions the soundness of many of the present views on posture and school 
seating The author says, "How can intelligent salesmen of school furniture 
keep from laughing up their sleeves «at the bunk about seating and posture 
they impose on the schools?" 
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523 Redden, W. R. * 'Control of Ringworm Infection of the Feet," Research 
Quarterly of the American -Physical Education Association^ III (May ? 
1932), 73-80. 

A discussion on the control of ringworm and recommendations for personal 
hygiene 

524, Rogers, James Edward. The Child and Play. New York: Century Co., 
1932. Pp. 206, 

Based on reports of the White House Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion with references to needs, facilities, and values of play 

5251 Sciiwendener, Norma. Game Preferences of 10,000 Fourth Grade Children 
Now York: Norma Schwctidener (Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity), 1932. Pp. 60, 

A study of game preferences of ten thousand fourth -grade children which 
shows that no sex differences nor differences caused by climate and season ap- 
pear in the choices of games- 

$26. Williams, Jesse Eeiring. “Cultural Aspects of Physical Education,” 
Journal of Health and Physical Education , III (November, 1932), 20-33. 
Describes how physical education as a complete program contributes to the 
culture of our people through scU-cxprcssion in play, skills used in leisure, and 
recreation as a worthy phase of fine living. 

527, Williams, Jesse Feiring, Damdach, John I,, and Schwendener, Nor- 
ma. Methods in Physical Education . Philadelphia 1 W. B. Saunders Co., 
1932. Pp. 222. 

Ranges from discussion of the use of music in primary grades to descriptions 
of methods in teaching swimming, gymnastics, dancing, and athletics. Dis- 
cipline, drill, rewards and punishments, leadership, and efficiency in class work 
are considered. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

A history of school stupor l during periods of economic depression , — A new 
book 1 presents, in fifty-nine tables, the facts about school incomes from various 
sources and about school expenditures, especially expenditures for salaries, to- 
gether with figures on attendance at schools during the major business recessions 
in the United States for the last hundred years, The depressions of 1837, 1857, 
the 1870^ the ifigo’s, 1907, and 1921 are thus studied. From this array of data 
the general conclusion is that, since previous depressions have not materially or 
for long periods interfered with, the progress and expansion of the American 
school system, we may and ought to expect a similar outcome of the present 
stagnation of business Perhaps so, but this sort of historical argument pre- 
supposes that the present conditions are essentially like those of the past, 

Let us see whether this supposition is a fact, We do not now have vast public 
lands for free settlement, There ate no railroads to build, no untapped natural 
resources to exploit, no great foreign markets to open up and to supply. We are 
no longer living in an expanding country with its voracious economic hungers, 
Any comparison between depressions should be based on a careful analysis of 
these and other differentia. The book under review fails to make any such 
analyses, and its assumption that the economic ills of 1933 are of the same na- 
ture as those of other days seems to be contrary to fact, 

The educational situation, then and now, should also receive attention. 
When teachers J salaries were close to the level of bare subsistence and when the 
schools taught the rudiments only, it was impossible to make large reductions 111 
costs without closing the schools altogether. That situation existed one hundred, 
even forty, years ago. Again, in several earlier depressions it was possible to 
replace men with women as teachers at a considerable saving in salary, Without 
a doubt, the feminization of the teaching profession has an economic basis and 
bears directly on the interpretation of these figures, 

Furthermore, the tables presented in this book seem to show a faiily decided 
drop in salaries even in previous depressions. There is not space to consider the 
whole series; two examples must suffice, Consider the salaries of men and of 

1 Royce Stanley Pitkin, Public School Support in the Untied Skies during Periods of 
ficouonuc Depression. Brattleboro, Vermont: Stephen Dayc Press, 1933 Pp. 144. 
$1,50, 
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women given by states for the depression years of the 1890*5 in Tables 47 and 
48 Table 47 shows that, on an average, the salaries of men were in 1897 and 
rSgS at their lowest point— about 14 per cent or 15 per cent below the highest 
preceding point of the decade. The "lows” are found chiefly in the two years 
named, and in no state do the salaries fail to reflect the decline in prosperity. 
It is true that by 1899 and 1900 a slight upturn in monthly salaries took place; 
by comparing the salaries of 1900, when the depression was over, with those of 
i$Q2 } when it had not yet begun, the author is able to show an increase of salaries 
for the decade of 24 per cent, Table 48 shows that the salaries o£ women, de- 
clined hardly at all, but it does not show how many women replaced men in the 
staffs of the schools. 

Finally, educational statistics during the nineteenth century were gathered 
upon varying and often very different bases in the different states, and any 
study of these statistics should recognize this fundamental fact. 

The American people, having never been carefully informed about the work 
and the purpose of Iheii expanding schools in a changing society, think they see 
that very considerable savings can be made without ruining the schools. Certain 
classes of our people would even contemplate with complacency the complete 
ruin of the public schools. At all events, the schools are not being treated and 
are not going to be treated in this depression as they were in previous crises. 

H, G. Goon 

Onxo State Uwivejisity 


Analysis of courses in educational mcasiii'cmcnls . — In recent years there has 
been a tendency to analyze the content of courses offered at the professional 
educational level. In the study under review 1 an attempt is made to analyze the 
offering in the field of educational measurements. The study is limited to the 
offerings for teachers of the elementary school 

The author presents evidence that the measurement movement has had a 
large development by analyzing normal-school catalogues, by ciLing the publica- 
tion of seventy-five books on this topic fiom 1911 to 1930, and by giving the 
percentages of articles on measurement appearing in 1929-30 in fom magazines, 
The author’s first attempt to determine the content of courses in educational 
measurements was made by analyzing ten widely-used textbooks in this field 
The ten books were selected on the basis of the author's judgment as being the 
ten volumes most frequently used as textbooks It is hard to conceive of any 
justifiable reason for using the judgment of a single person to deteimine wide- 
spread use of textbooks. Certainly much better methods are available It so 
happened that the ten textbooks elected were the most widely used in the nor- 
mal schools included m the thesis, It would have been rather distressing if this 

1 Mnxwdl G, Park, Training W Objective Educational Mmuircmenls for Elementary 
School Teachers , Teachers College Contributions to Education, No 520. New York 1 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. Pp, vi+roo. $1.50. 
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coincidence had not occurred, The most significant finding in this part of the 
study is the lack of uniformity of the topics included in the ten books. Only 
about 20 per cent of the topics were contained in as many as five of the ten 
books. A rather detailed list of topics was formulated 

The analysis of textbooks was used as a check list which was sent to 125 
teachers of educational measurements in state normal schools The teachers 
were asked to rank each of the topics on the following numerical scale, i, if con- 
sidered of major importance; a i if considered of average importance, 3, if con- 
sidered of minor importance, 4, if the item should be omitted. Seventy-three of 
the schools sent in returns, Of the i6g subtopics listed, 8 per cent were recom- 
mended for omission The data also reveal a high degree of similarity in the 
topics included in the introductory course in educational measurements 
offered in seventy-three state normal schools, 

A second part of the inquiry was addressed to teachers of educational meas- 
urements and had reference to such questions as prerequisites for the course, 
major functions, textbooks and references used, test material used, and diffi- 
culties and problems encountered. Sixty schools made returns. The most sig- 
nificant finding in this part of the study is the section dealing with the general 
functions of the introductory course iti educational measurements. Thirty-seven 
different functions are mentioned. The ability to improve teaching and learning 
through diagnostic measurement was mentioned most frequently (thirty-three 
times); acquaintance with achievement tests was mentioned twenty-nine times. 
The frequency of mention of other functions ranged from eighteen to one. Six: 
functions were mentioned only once, while nine others were suggested by only 
two persons. In some quarters there has been a tendency to criticize subject- 
matter teachers for lack of agreement as to outcomes of teaching; the data in this 
study suggest that perhaps some persons living in glass houses have been casting 
stones. 

A third questionnaire was sent to 133 teachers of reading } arithmetic, and 
musk in normal schools. Forty -four teachers of arithmetic replied, thirty -five 
teachers of musk, and thirty -nine teachers of reading. Questions somewhat 
similar to those asked the teachers of the course in measurements were asked 
the teachers of the methods courses. Not much confidence is to be placed in the 
- results of this section, as the number of returns for each of the separate subjects is 
small However, the results are exactly what would be expected. These teach- 
ers of methods think that they ought to teach their students about measure- 
ments, and certain questions revealed that these teachers do not know any too 
much about the field of measurements. Forty-one per cent of the group ad- 
mitted that they had not examined a syllabus of the educational-measurement 
course. The outcomes on which the teachers of measurement placed most em- 
phasis were ranked tow by the teachers of methods. This situation reveals one 
of the weaknesses in teachci training, namely, lack of co-operation in deter- 
mination of the purposes and the procedures an the part of the persons responsi- 
ble for the training of teachers. 
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The last chapter includes a condensed summary of thirty-three statements, 
nineteen guiding hypotheses and principles, and a proposed teacher-training 
program in educational measurements, The guiding principles impress one as a 
summary of the auLhor’s opinions rather than an epitome of the findings of the 
study, Lacll topic in the outline is given a weighting based on the judgments of 
teachers, However, the author states that a few items ranking a little above or 
below rank 2.5 were included or left out as the writer deemed best. Such a pro- 
cedure reduces somewhat the value of the outline. 

The information contained in such a study is worth having and will probably 
prove of some value Lo tcacheis of educational measurements. Certain tech- 
niques and procedures employed by the author lessen the scientific validity of 
the findings. If the generalizations made on the basis of the findings are not 
too broad, they will prove of limited value, 

L. W. Webb 

NORTU WESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Relation of reading lo achievement in other subjects , — An important scientific 
study 1 of the relation of reading ability to achievement in other subjects in 
Grades IV, V, and VI has appeared. This investigation makes a contribution to 
the problem of discovering the factors accountingfor the differences m children's 
achievement in comparison to mentality . The results indicate the importance of 
a certain minimum attainment in various reading funclions. 

The Stanford Revision of the BineL-Simon Intelligence Scale was used to 
measure mentality. The Modern School Achievement Tests in arithmetic, 
spelling, health knowledge, language usage, history and civics, geography, and 
science were used to obtain an achievement score. The reading tests used were 
the Modern School Achievement Tests, Level of Compiehension and Speed and 
Accuracy of Reading; Ingraham-Chirk Diagnostic Reading, Parts I and II; 
Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge, the Gates Silent Reading Tests, Types 
A, B, C, and D; and Gray’s Standardized Oral Reading Paragraphs. Complete 
results on all tests were obtained for 73 pupils in Grade IV, 63 pupils in Grade 
V, and 68 pupils in Grade VI, a total of 204 cases, 

For each pupil the difference between the mental age and the achievement 
age (not including reading) was obtained. The difference is positive when the 
achievement is greater than the mental age and negative when it is less. This 
difference is called the achieving difference. The higher the intelligence quotient, 
the lower thfe achieving difference tended to be. Consequently, the effect of 
intelligence was eliminated mechanically, By use of sigma scores an achieving 
index was obtained foi each child, which was used as his individual score 
throughout the study. 

1 Dorns May Lee, The IwpoiUncc of Reading for Achieving w Grades Four, Fm t and 
SiKs Teachers College Contributions to Education, No 556, New York Teachers 
College, Columbia Univeisity, rg.33 Pp viii-p ^4 5 1.5° 
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Correlations between scores on each reading test and achieving indices in 
cadi of Grades IV, V, and VI are presented, The correlations for Grade IV 
range from. .382 to ,663, with a median of about >59 ; for Grade V from — .046 to 
,51^ with a median of about 42; and for Grade VI from - ,006 to .239, with a 
median of about .15, The impoitant observation is that the correlations de- 
crease sharply in regular order from Grade IV to Grade VI. A similar result is 
shown in correlations of achieving difference and certain of the reading tests. 
Correlations between reading scores and mental age show an average of 20 hi 
Grade IV and ,50 in Grade VI. The correlations between reading scores and 
intelligence quotients show no definite trends and in most cases are consider- 
ably below .50, Correlations between reading scores and achievement scores 
show an. average a£ .So in Grade IV, .do in Grade V, and .67 in Grade VL The 
author says, u These correlations cannot in any way answer the question pro- 
posed in the present study” (p. 25)- 

"The problem now resolves itself into finding a satisfactory explanation of the 
decided drop in the correlations of reading and the achieving index through the 
grades" (p. 26), Various hypotheses were studied. Fiualiy, the author presents 
a mass of data to show what she considers one of the important points of the 
study, namely, that a beginning fourth-grade attainment in each of various 
reading functions is practically an essential to satisfactory'' achievement in 
Grades IV-VL She points out that teachers should not despair over low reading 
ability, even in a sixth-grade class, as long as the reading ability is above this 
critical level. 

The following are some other conclusions ; Pupils having one or more reading 
scores below the fourth-grade standard are likely to be low in achievement, 
Pupils low in achievement because of low reading abiLity can be detected fairly 
well by selected batteries of reading tests so assembled as to give a balanced 
and effective testing program. There is no reading ability so high that it insures 
a high achieving index, as is shown by the fact that some of the highest reading 
scores were made by children low in achievement, 

Experienced administrators will be likely to question some of the author’s 
statements of educational implications, such as the following; "As a result of 
this diagnostic testing [speed, accuracy, level of comprehension, following direc- 
tions, vocabulary, and oial reading] the school should be faiily certain that every 
child beginning in the fourth grade has a reading ability equal to the grade norm 
of 4.0" (p. 60). While much can be done to prevent serious retardation in 
reading in the first three grades, such a- rigid requirement can hardly be met 
without an undesirable amount of non-promotion, 

A possible weakness of the study lies in th$ lack of adequate reliability of 
some of the measuring instruments, and the author recognizes the importance of 
this feature. In the table of information concerning the tests (p, 4) the author 
reports that reliability data are not available for the oral-reading test and for the 
measures of speed and accuracy of reading. Of the fifty-four reliability coeffi- 
cients given, one is below ,70, eleven are below .80, and twenty-eight are below 
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,90. The test for measuring speed and accuracy of reading is a paragraph test 
and permits re-reading. In the reviewer's opinion, a measure of rate and com- 
prehension in straightforward story -reading should have been included. 

The author made no study of the relation of reading ability to achievement 
on specific tests. For example, it would be of value to know the relative impor- 
tance of reading ability in arithmetic reasoning and computation. 

The investigator has produced an interesting and significant study. Further 
studies along this line are needed to check the validity of the findings 

Clakence R. Stone 

Extension Division, University of California 


An eye-movement study of spelling . — The photography of the behavior of eye- 
movements lias become one of the most meticulous methods of investigation in 
the field of educational psychology. This technique has already been thor- 
oughly applied to the study of reading and arithmetic. Il has recently been em- 
ployed to analyze the movements of the eyes in learning to spell words. L]ke 
mQny similar studies, this investigation 1 is a product of the laboratories of the 
School of Education at the University of Chicago, 

The layman insisting on practical outcomes for educational research may 
dismiss the eye-movement technique as absurdly irrelevant for the study of 
spelling, In defense it should be pointed out that the movements of the eyes are 
not important per se but that they arc significant because they are indicative of 
the mental processes of the subject. If the movements are accurately measured, 
they constitute a precise record of important phases of perception manifested in 
such processes as reading, aiithmetic, and spelling. 

Sixty-seven subjects were used in the investigation. Three were university 
students, thirty-two were liigh-school pupils, and thirty-two were pupils in 
Grades III-VI of an elemental y school. At each academic level an equal num- 
ber of good and poor spellers were selected on the basis of a fifty -word test. 
Three sets of five words each were selected for the investigation itself: one set 
for the high-school and college students; one set for the fourth-, fifth-, and 
sixth-grade pupils; and one set for the third-giadc pupils. Space does not per- 
mit a description of the operation of the apparatus and the actual conduct of 
the experimentation, However, it should be pointed out that the apparatus of 
this investigation provides perhaps the most scrupulous measurement ever em- 
ployed in the study of educational problems. This precision affords an excellent 
opportunity for minute analysis, and such an analysis the author of the mono- 
graph has presented with amazing detail in forty-six figures and thirty-four 
tables, 

A summary oE the findings of the investigation indicates that, for the good 

1 Luther C. Gilbert, An Experimental Investigation of Eye Movements m Learning To 
Spell Words . Psychological Monographs, Vol, XLIII, No 3, Princeton, New Jersey; 
Psychological Review Co., 1932. Pp, viii+82 
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speller as contrasted with the poor speller, the average number and duration of 
fixations are less, the fixation pause lengths are more regular, the study unit of 
the word is broader, and there are fewer regressive movements. The investiga- 
tion further shows that, typically, the good speller learns to differentiate be- 
tween easy and hard portions of a word, easy portions being dismissed with 
little more than a mere identification reaction while hard sections are analyzed 
for the purpose of clearing up difficulties. The poor spellers fail to develop effec- 
tive methods of analysis. "Easy spots are apt to receive minute attention ; hard 
spots may be ignored. The study is apt to be irregular, detailed, distributed 
without reference to the individuals needs” (p 79), 

The author of the monograph interprets the results of the investigation as 
demonstrating the need for a method of instruction which should develop a 
systematic attack upon words. The emphasis in study should be placed on the 
identification and the analysis of those sections of the word which are difficult, 
the amount of analysis depending on the extent of difficulty which the situation 
presents* The author is also so impressed with the presence of individual differ- 
ences that he regards it as undesirable for the teacher to be too general in her 
direction of the analysis of a word. "Each pupil should be trained to detect and 
coirect his own errors” (p, 80). 

The foregoing statements constitute sufficient evidence for the statement 
that an elaborate and precise method such as that employed in this investigation 
justifies itself, not only from the point of view of refined experimental procedure, 
but also from the point of view of practical outcomes. While this monograph 
will be of primary interest to the student of experimental education, neverthe- 
less the conclusions leached, if given the attention which they deserve, should 
be instrumental in bringing about important modifications in the teaching of 
spelling. 

Howard Y. McClusky 

University of Michigan 


A 'non-reading curriculum for the first grade . — The first grade is usually 
thought of as the grade in which children learn to read or an effort is made to 
teach them to read Great strides in the teaching of this subject have been made 
in the past few years. Numerous investigations and a vast amount of literature 
on the subject have called attention to the fact that entrance into the first grade 
is not infallible evidence of readiness to read. The shockingly long list of fail- 
ures has demonstrated that something more is needed than promotion from the 
kindergarten, ready-made reading systems, and conscientious teachers. Edu- 
cators have begun to see that a preparation in the form of rich and varied expe- 
riences and a development of strong motives for and deep interests in reading 
are prerequisite to the development of habits and skills and aic as fundamental 
as this development. 

Recently a first-grade teacher in the Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, planned and carried on a non-reading cumculum in her 
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first grade and lias published a report of her work. 1 This teacher believes that 
the act of reading takes place most successfully when there is in the mind of the 
child a rich store of well-defined concepts of the things read about. When the 
child has accumulated experience after experience through the activities de- 
manded by his muscles and senses in investigating the world about him, he 
brings just so many moic vivid and meaningful associations to the complex! 
abstiactj symbolic study of reading ITe has added power to grasp the subject 
matter more easily and to retain it because of the many eye and ear and muscle 
associations connected with it. These associations serve him in good stead In 
schools in which leading is no longer taught as a matter of learning sounds or 
letters but, from the beginning, as a thought-getting process. 

“Readiness for reading also develops," says the author "through much use of 
and inteiest in language, through discussions and conversation, through listen- 
ing to stories and verse and lingering over vivid, unique, or beautiful phrasing” 
and "through originating one's own stones and verse and plays" (p. 204) 

A First Grade at Work is the record, based largely on classroom notes, of tile 
way in which the program developed from day to day and of the manner in 
which this teacher tried to insure happy, full living together in these developing 
children, attempted to provide for reading readiness, and tried to build other 
necessary and desiiable habits and attitudes 

In this experiment Miss Wright attempted to answer the following questions 
as she worked with twenty-four children through the first, second, and Lhird 
grades. 

Do the vast majority of children at six, because of their physical, emotional, social, 
and intellectual immaturity and because of their comparative ignorance of the environ- 
ment in which they must live and work and spend their leisure, still need all or most of 
their time for exploring, investigating, experimenting, and living in company with their 
fellows and with suitable guides? Will they gain the most power and control over their 
environment and over themselves if their time continues to be spent largely in such ac- 
tivities and in organizing the knowledge and information they are gaming thereby, 
through using the many concrete materials at hand rather than through the abstract 
use of symbols? Is it important for the piesent and for the potential development of the 
personahties-to-be that, befoie they become largely involved and dependent v\pon the 
findings and imaginings of other people, they accumulate a vast slock of first-hand ex- 
periences and learn to value knowledge based on such related experiences? Would the 
quest for knowledge be hindered at this stage by tire lack of tools of reading and writ- 
ing? . . . 

If wc perhaps agreed tentatively that reading and wilting are not necessarily the 
essential “daily bread" of six-year-olds, we still have to consider Lhat at some period of 
the children's development tlieic must be a mastery of these skills if they are to make 
use of wlml the world has to otter them If they did not stai L early to acquire a mastery 
of these tools, would there be a slo wing-up of the educative process? Or by delaying 

1 Lula E Wright, A First Grade at Work A Non-Reading Curriculum (Units of 
Work). Lincoln School Curriculum SLudics New York Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1932 Pp. xii+248. 
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reading until there was greater maturity and a larger fund of experience to build on, 
would reading and writing be learned with greater economy of time and effort, and valu- 
able experiences in the creative arts ami the social sciences be allowed to take the place 
of the usual repetition and drill on symbols? [Pp. 2-3.] 

As it proved administratively impossible to carry on the controlled experi- 
ment which had been planned, Miss Wright was unable to set forth any definite 
results However, she makes some evaluations of the program: 

A background of experiences involving some of the geography, civics, science, and 

history of their environment was being built up 

Much opportunity for creative reorganization of thought and for dramatic expres- 
sion was given through music and rhythm, language, and dramatic play, through the 
fine arts, through building and through play with blocks [p. 19C], 

The children learned some of the social art of adjusting themselves to their play- 
mates and co-workers [p. rgB], 

All but three or fout of the children responded to the introduction and study of read- 
ing [in the second year] with pleasure, and a few of them with eagerness. But interests 
in industrial arts and science, in language and dramatic play had been developed to such 
a degree in the preceding years that the activities which contributed to or satisfied these 
interests [in the second and third years] took up so much time it was difficult to provide 
for even the daily half-hour reading period. The children progressed at their own indi- 
vidual rates in reading, some of them advancing rapidly, others slowly [p* 207]. 

The book leaves the reviewer with many questions with lcspect to the 
progress of these children. In fact, the questions which Miss Wright hoped to be 
able to answer as a result of her study remain unanswered. There can be no 
doubt of the value of the rich program provided for the children and while first- 
grade teachers everywhere will be happy to read this interesting account of the 
thrilling experiences of a group of children who were not prematurely forced into 
reading, they will feel that the children were deprived of a great deal of real en- 
joyment when these experiences were not tied up with readmg, It seems that a 
stage which had been so well set for reading should have been used while the 
scenery was fresh. Instead, the children waited an entire year to use their ex- 
periences as the content of their reading, Children forget a great deal in a year, 
The vividness of many of the activities and the enthusiasm of the children must 
have been lost in many cases by the delay in using the experiences. Miss Wright 
says, “We must remind ourselves that reading is only one out of the many 
avenues of approach to learning" (p, 3) This is true, but, since reading is one of 
the avenues to learning, it should not be entirely neglected. A balanced pro- 
gram, which this teacher desired for her childien, should make use of every pos- 
sible approach to learning instead of studiously avoiding two of those which 
children enjoy using, namely, reading and writing. 

ADA. R. POLKINGHORUE 


A reference book m science for the upper gropes , — Readable and interesting ref- 
erence books in science for boys and girls in elementary schools are much needed. 
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One of the final volumes published by the Century Company 1 is intended to 
meet that need and is particularly suitable for children of the upper elementary 
or junior high school grades. Older pupils may also get much information and 
pleasure from the non-technical, conversational, and narrative descriptions in- 
cluded, 

Part I, “The Stoiy of the Earth,” contains thirteen chapters describing, in 
the light of present scientific knowledge, how the earth was probably formed; 
the subsequent processes of nature which have brought it to its present state 
with mountains, valleys, plains, oceans, rivers, and so on; and the beginning 
and evolution of foims of life, including man. 

Part II, “Neighbors in the Sky,” contains nineteen chapters describing an 
imaginary trip to the sun, with stops at Mercury and Venus, and a narrow escape 
from coUision with the moon, a second trip to the moon including an exciting 
ball game played there, explanations of eclipses of the sun and moon, a trip to 
Mars; and discussions of what we know about Jupiter, Saturn, the other planets 
(including Pluto), comets, and the asteroids. 

Part III, “The Stars,” contains twelve chapters telling about the great con- 
stellations and other solar systems, with interpolations of stories of how the con- 
stellations weie given their names, and a concluding discussion of “Star Clocks 
and Mileposts,” 

Part IV, “How We Found Out These Things,” contains fourteen chapters 
sketching the growth of scientific knowledge from Aristarchus and Aristotle, 
through Ptolemy, Copernicus, Galileo, and Newton to the present, supplement- 
ed by accounts of trips to the Grand Canyon of the Colorado and the Gobi 
Desert, The last mentioned are Irue accounts of the several trips of the Roy 
Chapman Andrews’ par Lies in search of dinosauis' bones and eggs. The next to 
the last chapter, “How Living Things Change,” shows how Darwin came to de- 
velop his theory of evolution; and the last chapter, “What We Are Trying To 
Find Out,” outlines some of the piesent problems of scientists. 

This prosaic discussion does not give any adequate idea of the interesting 
style in which the book is written. The style is an outstanding characteristic 
and will not fail to make an appeal to large numbers of beys and girls. The im- 
aginative character of a few of the chapters, especially the story of the trip to the 
sun, may possibly be a little jarring to the matter-of-fact individual because of 
the possible confusion of fact and fancy, but the descriptions are nevertheless 
interesting and instructive, 

The book must bo considered unusual. It raises the question of giade place- 
ment of science materials One might question, for example, the ability of ele- 
mentary-school pupils to understand some of the astionomical concepts pre- 
sented, but this question is as yet an unsettled research problem, The authors 

1 Cnrleton Wnshburne and Heluiz Washbume, in collaboration with Frederick 
Reed, The Story of Earth and Sky. New York Century Co , 1933 Pp, x-l-368. $3 50 
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have undoubtedly succeeded in directing attention to an appreciation of the 
problems of the scientist and the attitudes which their solution demands. This 
result is perhaps a primary objective of the hook, in the minds of the authors, 

A. W. Huiu> 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
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cation, No, 570. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. 
Pp, viii-j-170, 81 75 

Needed Readjustments in lligher Education , Edited by William S. Gray Pro- 
ceedings of the Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions, 
I 933 > Yol, V Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933 Pp, viii+284, 
$ 2,00 

Powell, Orrin E, Educational Returns at Varying Expenditure Levels: A 
Basis for Relating Expenditures to Outcomes in Education. Teachers Col- 
lege Contributions to Education, No. 573 New York: Teacheis College, 
Columbia University, 1933. Pp. x+54. 81,30. 

Retan, George A. Management and Teaching Technique in the Elementary 
School New York; PrenticcTIaU, Inc,, 1933. Pp. xx-l-370. $2.00. 
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Rethinking Supervision; A Cooperative Michigan Project, Sixth Yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals, Michigan Education Associa- 
tion. Lansing, Michigan; Michigan Education Association, 1933. Pp. 158. 

Robson, Barbara Reid. House Management Problems of Fraternities and So- 
rorities: An Investigation of the Supervision or Assistance Given by Educa- 
tional Institutions to Fraternities and Soiorities in Their House Management 
Pioblems. New York’ Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. 

94. 

Rusk, Robert R. A History of Infant Education. London: University of Lon- 
don Press, Ltd., 1933, Pp viii+196. 

Sarafian, ICevork A. French Educational Theorists. Los Angeles, California: 
C C. Crawford (University of Southern California), 1933, Pp, 134. 

Young, Lloyd Percy. The Administration of Merit-Type Teachers' Salary 
Schedules. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 552. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. x+104. $1.50. 

BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR ELEMENTARY- SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS 

Baxter, Tompsie, and Young, Bess M, Ships and Navigation (Units of Work). 
Lincoln School Curriculum Studies. New York' Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1933, Pp. xii+220. 

Helping Children Experience the Realities of ike Social Order: Social Studies in the 
Public Schools of Ann Arbor, Michigan, G. Robert Koopman, Chairman, 
Editorial Committee Aim Arbor , Michigan : B oar d of Education, 1933. Pp - 
vi+3° 8 - 

Smith, J. Russell Foreign Lands and Peoples Philadelphia 1 John C. Winston 
Co., 1933- Pp- viii+384 $144. 

WahlRRT, Jennie, and Leutiieusser, A. 0 . My Second Writing Book . Chi- 
cago: Laurel Book Co (J 1933 Pp. 64 $0.25. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET EORM 

Abstracts of Studies in Education at the Pennsylvania State College , Part III 
(1933), Edited by Charles C Peters and George W Hartmann. Penn State 
Studies in Education, No S. State College, Pennsylvania* School of Educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania State College, 1933. Pp. 80 (39 in miniature print). $0.50. 

Chamberlain, Leo M , and Meece, L E The Graduate of the College of Edu- 
cation and the Depression Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, Vol VI, 
No. 1. Lexington, Kentucky Univeisity of Kentucky, 1933 Pp 38 $040. 

Constants in the Secondary School Report of a Sub-Committee of the Committee 
on Secondary School Problems of the Associated Academic Principals. 
Boonvilie, New Yoik: Council of School SupemUendents (David G. Allen., 
c/o High School), 1933 Pp 30 
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Cooper, John Andrew, The Effect of Participation in A thl elks upon Scholar- 
ship Measured by Achievement Tests, Penn State Studies in Education, No. 7. 
State College, Pennsylvania; School of Education, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, 1933. Pp, 8+98 in miniature print, |o,i 0, 

Fifth Annual Report of the Scottish Council for Research in Education 1932-1933. 
Edinburgh, Scotland; Scottish Council for Research in Education, 1933. 
Pp. 16, 

Frasier, George Wijxard, The Objectives of Higher Education in the Light of 
Contemporary Social Needs and Trends . A Compilation of Three Addresses 
Delivered before the Ilazen Conference on Student Guidance and Counseling. 
Greeley, Colorado; Colorado State Teachers College, Pp, 24, $0.25, 

Jordan, Floyd. The Social Composition of the Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States. Contributions to Education Published under the Direction of George 
Peabody College for Teachers, No 108, Nashville, Tennessee; George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, 1933. Pp. xiv+102, 

Lehman, Harvey C., and Store, Stuart M. A Work Book in Educational 
Psychology. New York.; Prentice-Hall, Inc,, 1933- Pp,x+i52. 

Recent issues of the Office of Education: 

Bulletin No, 9, 1933 — National and Slate Cooperative High-School Testing 
Programs by David Segel, 

Pamphlet No, 36 (1033) — Week-Day Religions Instruction; Classes for Pub- 
lic-School Pupils Conducted on Released School Time, by Mary Dabney 
Davis, 

Pamphlet No, 39 (1933) — Laws Relating to the Releasing of Pupils from 
Public Schools for Religious Instruction by Ward W, JCecsecker. 

Smith, Henry Lester, and Krueger, Levi McKinley, A Brief Summary of 
Literature on Leadership, Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Vol, IX, No, 4. Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau of Co-operative 
Research, Indiana University School of Education, 1933, Pp 80, $0.50. 

MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 

Children's Catalog (Fourth Edition Revised). Third Supplement. Compiled by 
Minnie Earl Sears, New York.: II. W. WiLson Co., ^33. Pp. vi+142. 
$0.90. 

Mason, Josephine Dwight, and O'Brien, Gertrude E, A Practical Reader 
for AdulU , Book Three. Boston: D, C. Heath & Co,, 1933, Pp r viii+23o r 
$r 12. 

Standard Catalog for High School Libraries (Second Edition Revised) Fiist 
Supplement, Edited by Minnie Earl Sears, Isabel S. Monro, and Doiothy E. 
Coolt, New York 1 H. W- Wilson Co., 1933 Pp, xiH-6o, $0.60. 
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The Lists of Selected and Annotated References 
Available as a Monograph 

In December the Elementary School Journal ancl the School Review 
announced the continuance during 1934 of the lists of selected refer- 
ences in education published co-operatively in the twenty issues of 
these two journals for 1933, This issue carries the first list of the 
second annual cycle which, with only minor exceptions, is being pre- 
pared by the same specialists and published in the same sequence as 
the first cycle. 

The complete first annual cycle of twenty lists is now being made 
available in monograph form, on the assumption that many persons 
will want access to this bibliographical material in a single perma- 
nent publication, especially as it is a scholarly service for students of 
education which is afforded in this comprehensive scope by no other 
agency in the country, The twenty lists cover practically the entire 
field of education, including such topics as the curriculum, methods 
of teaching, supervision, measurement, the different subjects of 
study, administration, organization, educational psychology, guid- 
ance, the extra-curriculum, preschool and parental education, 
kindergarten-primary education, education of teachers, and higher 
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education. The usefulness of the lists is assured by the fact that the 
more than eleven hundred selections included have been winnowed 
from the vast annual body of educational literature by almost forty 
recognized specialists in a dozen different higher institutions and 
is enhanced by annotations prepared by these specialists indicating 
the scope and significance of all items listed. As has previously been 
stated, the lists ate in effect a continuance of the Record of Current 
Educational Publications, which was formerly published by the 
United States Office of Education but which was discontinued by 
that office as a forced measure of economy. The period covered by 
each list is the interval between April i, 1932, and the date on which 
copy was needed for the Elementary School Journal or the School 
Review in order to carry out the sequence as planned. 

The new publication bears the title Selected References in Educa- 
tion , 1 Q3 3, and is issued as Number 41 of the Supplementary Educa- 
tional Monographs published in conjunction with the School Review 
and the Elementary School Journal. It contains approximately two 
hundred pages, sells at 90 cents, and may be ordered from the De- 
partment of Education, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

The Effect oe the Economic Crisis on Education 

The following summary statement with respect to the effect of the 
economic crisis on education in this country has been made public 
by United States Commissioner of Education George F. Zook. 

Children without Schools 

100.000 additional children are deprived of educational opportunity this fall 
because of the closing of schools due to lack of funds. 

1.659.000 children 6-13 years old are not in school in normal years, 

521,700 children 14-15 years old are without schooling in normal years. 

That means a total of 2,280,000 American children of school age, who, ac- 
cording to most compulsory-education Jaws, should be in school, but are not I 

Nearly 2,000 rural schools in 24 states failed to open this fall So far no city 
public schools aie reported dosed Many private and parochial schools are dos- 
ing. Twenty-four Catholic schools have closed, affecting nearly 3,000 children. 
Sixteen institutions of higher education have been discontinued since last year, 
Estimates indicate that 1,500 commercial schools and colleges have closed. 

In some communities free public schools have of necessity become tuition 
schools, admitting only those children whose parents can pay the rate asked 
For example, in one town of 1 5,000 population grade-school tuition was reported 
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as $3.00 per child per month; high-school tuition, $5.50 per month. In this town 
at least 200 children whose parents could not pay the tuition charges were being 
denied an education. 

School Terms Shortened 

Because of lack of available funds, one of every four cities has shortened its 
school term; 715 rural schools are expected to run less than three months. Re- 
ductions in school terms make worse an already bad situation. In normal years 
schools for 1,500,000 children were open six months or less per year 

New reductions of term In city schools have come on the heels of a constant 
succession of reductions. Terms in practically every great American city are 
today one or two months shorter than they were 70 to 100 years ago. 

Inadequate school terms for American children stand In sharp contrast to the 
school terms common for children in European countries ; Denmark, 246 days; 
Germany, 246 days; England, 210 days, Sweden, 210 days, Trance, 200 days; 
United States, 172 days (city schools, 184 days; rural schools, 162 days), 

The school-term problem is rapidly growing moie serious. Prospects for the 
coming school year reported by some states are; Michigan— 90 per cent of 
schools will shorten hours; Nebraska — 15 per cent of schools will cut at least one 
month; Missouri — 100 high schools, 1,500 rural schools face early closing; New 
Mexico — most schools will have shortened terms, Virginia — many terms will 
be shortened unless emergency measures are taken. 

Low Salaries of Teachers Going Lower 
Most people have a vague idea that teachers' salaries are low. Few know 
how low they are Almost no one realizes how low they have gone by compari- 
son with other standards. For example; An unskilled factory worker laboring 
for a year at the minimum "blanket-code” rate would receive $728, which is 
little enough. One of every four American teachers is now teaching at a rale of 
less than $750 per year, 

Prospects for early closing of schools make it possible to predict that one of 
every three teachers will this year receive for expert services less than $750; 
210,000 rural teachers (about one-half) will receive less than $750, more than 40,- 
000 rural teachers will receive less than $450. One of every 33 negro teachers 
receives $25 per month or less. In at least 18 states some teachers are being paid 
in warrants which are cashable at discounts ranging from 5 per cent up. .... 

Curtailed School Services 

Due to lack of available funds, schools have been compelled to drop over- 
board services of long recognized value in building better citizens. Here is what 
happened in about 7 00 typical cities; 

67 reduced art instruction — 36 eliminated it, 
no reduced the music program — zg eliminated it. 

81 reduced the physical-education work — 28 eliminated it. 

65 reduced home-economics work — to eliminated if 
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58 reduced industrial-art instruction — 24. eliminated it. 

89 reduced health service — 22 eliminated it. 

One of every two cities has had to reduce or eliminate one or more services by 
which the schools have been helping future Americans to be healthier, to be abler 
home-makers, more competent contributors to the life of their communities, 
and more intelligent users of the new leisure. 

More Childre n — Fewer Teachers 

Approximately 200,000 certificated teachers are unemployed; 18,600 fewer 
teachers, it is estimated, are employed in city schools today than in 1931, 
Thousands more hive been dismissed from private schools and colleges. Small 
percentages of graduates of teacher-training institutions are finding positions. 

If we decided to operate city schools today with the same number of pupils to 
a teacher that we had in 1930, it would be necessary to hire more than 26,000 ad- 
ditional teachers, 

If we decided to provide education for the 2,280,000 children six to fifteen 
years of age not now in school, it would be necessary to add 76,000 teachers. 

Thus, if the United States were really determined to give all its children the 
minimum essentials of a modern education, it would be necessary to engage one- 
half of all certificated teachers now unemployed, Businesses that increase take 
on more help. School enrolment has increased more than a million since 1930 — 
but the number of teachers, city and rural , decreased more than 30,000. Teach- 
ers are unemployed, but classes grow larger. One state has forty-four pupils per 
teacher. The average for five states is more than forty, Teachers are unem- 
ployed despite the fact that more than 1,500,000 children will this year be taught 
six months or less. 


More Children— Less Money 

Seven hundred and twenty-eight thousand more children were enrolled in 
high school in 1932 than in 1930; 115,000 fewer children were enrolled in elemen- 
tary school in 1932 than in 1930 (the first decrease in the history of the country), 
Net gain: 6:13,000 pupils. This is more than the entire population of Montana, 
It is move than the combined populations of Atlanta, D es Moines, and Salt Lake 
City. It is more than were enrolled in all our public high schools in 1900, Today 
93 of every 100 city children enrol in high school; 55 of every 100 rural children 
do likewise. 

Abolition of child labor in industry by the NRA will, it is estimated, put 
another 100,000 children on the high-school doorstep. In one small southern 
town it added 137 pupils 

Our nation's schools are endeavoring to give adequate instruction to an army 
of pupils increased since 1930 by more than 1,000,000 pupils on funds decreased 
about $368,000,000. Both city- and rural-school current expenses have been cut 
about 20 per cent sincq 1930, it is estimated. To teach approximately 25,000,000 
public-school pupils the United States three years ago spent $10,700,000 for 
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current expenses per school day. This year the schools are teaching a larger 
number of children on $8,600,000 per school day, a decrease of $2,100,000 per 
day. 

Per capita cost of current expense for public education in cities was cut 22 
per cent from 1932 to 1933. This has been accomplished by slashing salaries, 
delaying needed repairs, cutting down on supplies and textbooks, eliminating 
important services, crowding classes, shortening terms 

Reasons son Lack op Money To Support Schools 

Schools are the most completely local of American public services. To sup- 
port them, the most completely local source of income — real estate (farms, 
homes, stores, factories, etc.) — has been taxed. 

Depression, crushing real-estate values, is in turn crushing education. 

x. Tax delinquencies— . In some school districts 30-40 per cent of taxes on 
property have not been paid. Michigan tax delinquencies are estimated at 
$100,000,000 last year. Missouri — $13,800,000 school taxes delinquent. 

2, Lower assessments , — The fact that assessments are usually made every 
four years kept the rate of income for schools up for a time, When new assess- 
ments now coming through cut property values by half, school income drops 
by half automatically, 

3. Mortgage problems — Farm incomes decreased; wages dropped during the 
depression; mortgages on farms and homes remained stationary, This changed 
the paying of interest on mortgages from a relatively minor charge to an over- 
whelming buiden and contributed to tax delinquency, 

4- Differences in wealth . — A school tax of $10 on every $1,000 of tangible 
property would produce $58 per child in one state and $457 per child in another 
state. The average cost per pupil attending school in 1930 was $86.69 Thus, 
the burden of supporting schools on a property tax in a rich state is only one- 
eighth as heavy as it is for a poor state. 

5. Tax limitations. — To help hard-pressed home and farm owners many 
states (for example, Michigan, Texas, Arkansas, West Virginia) passed laws 
which result in limiting the amount which may be raised by taxes on property 
and therefore limiting the amount a community can raise to support its schools. 

6. School funds m closed banks, — Fifteen million dollars in school funds is 
frozen in the closed banks of a single state. 

Thus, many schools are being ground between two mills tones; former sources 
of income will not yield enough money to run the schools; state laws forbid in- 
creasing taxes to yield the amount necessary to run the schools. 

Blocked in attempts to suppoit schools from local sources of wealth, school 
patrons have turned to state governments for funds. What do they find? New 
sources of income are, by federal and state agreement, devoted to the all-impor- 
tant function of relief. Other state funds are being advanced with federal funds 
for roads, public works, etc. When school patrons arrive, the state treasury 
cupboard is bare. 
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Educational-Reform Measures in Pennsylvania 

Governor Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania is applying vigorous 
and intelligent leadership to the solution of some of the major edu- 
cational problems of that state, Governor Pmchot's program in- 
cludes three measures of major importance- (i) the appropriation 
of state funds to meet the immediate emergency, (2) the establish- 
ment of a graduated income tax to be devoted exclusively to educa- 
tion, and (3) the reorganization of local units of administration. In 
his message to a recently called special session of the General Assem- 
bly, the Governor urged immediate action oil the first two of the 
items in his program. 

Unless we help them, shrinkage of local revenues will, I am informed, lead to 
the closing of several hundred schools in this commonwealth by the first of 
January and thus deprive many thousands of young Pennsylvanians of the 
schooling which is their light. The commonwealth of Pennsylvania cannot af- 
ford to let these children suffer. 

I recommend that an emergency appropriation of $5,000,000 be made from 
the proceeds of the alcohol floor tax to meet the immediate emcigency, 

Further, I recommend the enactment of a giaduated income tax devoted ex- 
clusively to school purposes, Real estate in this commonwealth cannot and 
should not continue to carry the whole increasing load of school taxation. 

The graduated income tax is the fairest of all taxes because it beats most 
heavily on those who are best able to pay, Many other states are using it. 
There is every reason why Pennsylvania should lighten the burden of real- 
estate taxation for school purposes and avoid the danger of closed schools by 
adopting a graduated income tax. Many other states have such a tax already. 

In. addressing the Educational Congress held at Harrisburg some- 
what earlier, Governor Pinchot expressed Ms views in greater detail 
with respect to the need of tax reform and district reorganization. 
He said: 

I call your attention to two things, particularly: first, our archaic system of 
raising money for public education; second, our failure to organize public- 
education units on an efficient basis, Perhaps our failure to meet these problems 
is not entirely the fault of the educators, but the major blame must fall on us, 

Both these problems are basicly money problems. One, of course, is the most 
important problem of -who shall pay the cost of public instruction, And the 
second is how the money that is paid can he most effectively spent. 

Who is to pay for our schools? For a hundred years we have hcen going 
along on the theory that the owners of real estate should pay the bill. This is 
basicly wrong. The proof of the pudding is the eating, Right now Pennsyl- 
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vania's emergency in education is principally due to inability of school districts 
to collect school taxes. 

Inability of school districts to collect school taxes covers a lot of ground. I 
recognize the fact that in some cases inability means just plain lack of ability— 
the mixing of politics with the schools. But in a vast majority of the cases it is 
inability of real-estate owners to pay the school taxes. 

Real estate bears 85 per cent of the local school burden, and real estate repre- 
sents less than 40 per cent of our wealth. That means that nearly do per cent of 
our wealth is escaping and evading paying its proper share of our school costs. 

That means that we have an archaic, time-worn, out-of-date, inefficient, 
broken-down system of paying the cost of public education. Under that broken- 
down system tax collections in school districts have fallen off 30 per cent below 
normal, and in many districts 50 to 75 per cent below normal, 

What is the answer? I respectfully submit that the only possible answer is a 
graduated sta te income tax. 

I urge that the educators of Pennsylvania go to work, and go to work now, to 
have the entire burden of the cost of our schools lifted from real estate and placed 
on incomes, 

I know that the rich and the powerful will promptly set up a terrible “holler” 
against an income tax. But I am of the opinion that eventually the “holler” of the 
farm-owner, the home-owner, and the small property -owner will be so much 
louder than the “holler” of the rich, that the school tax burden will be trans- 
ferred from real estate to incomes 

What have we done to make our distribution of school costs most efficient? 

At the last session of the legislature I urged consolidation of school districts 
to cut down the overhead cost of public instruction. There was nothing startling 
or revolutionary in that recommendation. It was just plain horse sense. It was 
designed to wipe out a lot of inefficient and costly school units, It M f as designed 
to give the children in small, sparsely settled communities a chance for equal 
educational opportunities with the children in big cities 

But the legislature would not do it, and they did not do it, because they 
didn’t want to hurt the feelings of a lot of school directors in sparsely settled 
districts, In other words, selfishness and blindness triumphed. Is it any 
wonder that a iot of people who wanted to see these smaller units wiped out 
should have scant sympathy for them when they come crying to Harrisburg for 
help now? 

Why should we put a premium on selfish blindness? Why should we appro- 
priate large sums of money to school districts that have not the slightest excuse 
for existing? Those are hard words, but I am convinced they are true words, 

There is nothing in the proposal to consolidate school districts which detracts 
in the slightest from the principle of home rule in education. It only means 
efficient home rule We would all think it very silly if a department store in a 
town of twenty thousand had the same overhead set-up as a department store 
in a city of a million people. If the small city department store is going to stay 
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in business, its overhead lias to be very much lower than the big store. Our 
school system can't stand up with ioo students in one school district and ioo,ooo 
in another. The small school districts must be, and in the end will be, consoli- 
dated. 

In the last session of the legislature, as I have just said, our plan to establish 
units of administration capable of handling their own affairs economically was 
sidetracked. And when it was sidetracked, the legislature had to pass a lot of 
substitute legislation. That legislation, including permissive cuts in teachers' 
salaries, has kept things going up to now, 

But the situation has not been met. Schools are going to have to close, and 
they are going to have to dose for the two reasons I have just discussed. Let me 
repeat them, 

Out system of raising money for education is basicly wrong, and we are not 
organized to spend the money that we do get as efficiently as we should. 

Now, in our present crisis, we are not going to rob Peter to pay Paul, We are 
not going to take money out of the mouths of unemployed to keep the schools 
open. So if we are going to get any place, I respectfully urge that you educators, 
at the same time that you ask for money to keep the schools open, agree upon a 
sensible itieans of finding that money. 

My recommendation is a graduated state income tax. I am confident that 
such an income tax for educational services would be held to be constitutional 
by our courts, 

And at the same time I urge you to lay the foundation for a consolidation of 
the least efficient units of school administration with stronger ones to cut down 
the overhead. That will be a long fight, as the attitude of the last session clearly 
proves. 

Proposed Reorganization of School Administration 
in New York City 

For some time there has been dissatisfaction with the existing 
framework of school administration in the city of New York. As a 
result of more-ar-less pointed criticism, the president of the Board of 
Education, in 1931, requested Frank P. Graves, state commissioner 
of education, to make a survey of certain aspects of the school sys- 
tem, Commissioner Graves has submitted the first part of his report, 
in which he recommends a fundamental reorganization of the ad- 
ministrative machinery of the city school system. 

The most significant change recommended is that the superintend- 
ent of schools be made the chief executive officer of the school system 
with full responsibility for both administrative and supervisory con- 
trol. At present the superintendent shares executive authority and 
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responsibility with the board of superintendents, a body composed of 
a number of associate superintendents. The executive functions 
now vested in the boaid of superintendents, according to the recom- 
mendation, would be transferred to the superintendent, and each 
associate superintendent would be assigned a city-wide function 
with large executive authority in its administration. Commissioner 
Graves comments as follows with respect to the lack of authority 
possessed by the superintendent, 

The office of superintendent of schools in the New York City system is handi- 
capped at present in three major respects, First, the superintendent lacks the 
power to nominate the twelve chief educational or administrative officers upon 
whom he must depend for carrying out the policies approved by the Board of 
Education Further, lie lacks the power to nominate the subordinate adminis- 
trative heads in those bureaus responsible for the financial, business, or material 
aspects of the school program, 

Second, two of the most important aspects of administrative leadership, 
namely, policy formation and the exercise of judicial function, are lodged not in 
the superintendent of schools but in the board of superintendents, 

Third, the large number of bureaus and offices responsible directly to the 
superintendent of schools and the lack of effective co-ordination among them 
place a load of administrative detail and routine upon the superintendent that 
makes it difficult for him to exercise the larger responsibilities of educational 
leadership that should be expected and demanded of a superintendent of schools 
in America’s largest city. 

While the report recommends the centralization of authority and 
responsibility in the office of superintendent of schools, it also recom- 
mends a liberal delegation of supervisory and administrative duties 
to subordinate officers and teachers in such a way as to “capitalize 
the best thinking of the teaching staff in every level of the service.” 
On this matter of capitalizing the originality and creativeness of all 
who are engaged in school work, the report has the following to say: 

The tendency of the Board of Education and the board of superintendents 
to be considered as the final authority for executive and judicial action retards 
efficient administrative action, If much of the responsibility now exercised by 
these boards were delegated under proper controls to associate superintendents, 
district superintendents, or principals, administrative procedure could be made 
more expeditious and effective. 

There is a lack of effective, creative leadership. While there are many ex- 
ceptions, theic is much evidence tlmt the currents of educational planning or 
policy-making are now flowing from the central office downward rather than 
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from the schools upward. This is another way of saying that the leadership of 
the school system has not yet succeeded in capitalizing the initiative and origi- 
nality of pupils, teachers, anti subordinate supervisory officers 

The chief needs o{ the New York City school system arc: the more effective 
co-ordination of Administrative supervisory activity; under proper controls, 
the delegation and fixing of administiative responsibility aL the lowest levels 
consistent with effective action and justice to individuals; and the capitaliza- 
tion of the creative genius of pupils, teachers, principals, and other supervisory 
officers, 

- The major recommendations proposed by Commissioner Graves 
are included in the following summary. 

1. That the Board of Education reorganize its woik through larger delegation 
of administrative authority, in order that more time may be available for the 
consideration of matters of general policy, 

2. That the superintendent of schools be accorded powers, through statutory 
amendment and revision of by-laws, that will give him full responsibility for 
both administrative and supervisory control of the school system, 

3. That all appointments to the teaching, supervisory, or administrative 
staff shall be made by the Board of Education on the recommendation of the 
superintendent of schools 

4. That the executive functions now vested in the board of super inteudents 
be transferred to the superintendent of schools but that the advisory function of 
the board of superintendents be retained and be given greater emphasis, 

5. That each associate superintendent be assigned a major city-wide function 
or group of closely related functions and be given large executive responsibility 
in its administration. 

6. That the assignments of district superintendents be made on a functional 
rather than a geographical basis and that, through the elimination of unneces- 
sary routine, there be given greater opportunity for professional leadership. 

7. That throughout the entire, school organization, with the co-operation of 
supervisors and principals, every effort he made to capitalize the best thinking 
of the teaching staff in every level of the service, 

A Readable Discussion op the Basic 
Principles op Taxation 

Students of taxation and public finance have repeatedly pointed 
out the archaic and inequitable features of our tax system. The fact 
is that the tax system has so completely collapsed that it is utterly 
impossible, for the time being at least, to raise revenue for the ade- 
quate support of those social services which are absolutely indispen- 
sable. It is perfectly obvious that the maintenance of those social 
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services which are in many respects the finest products of our civili- 
sation will be conditioned, by the wisdom with which our system of 
taxation is arranged, It is of the utmost importance, therefore, that 
a knowledge of the function and the principles of taxation be spread 
among the people generally, 

With this end in view, the Journal of the National Education 
Association is publishing a series of articles on taxation prepared 
by Harley L, Lutz, professor of public finance, Princeton University, 
and William G. Carr, dii ector of the Research Division of the Nation- 
al Education Association. These articles have been, brought together 
and published as a booklet under the title Essentials of Taxation, 
The titles of the articles are as follows: "What Is a Tax?” ‘What 
Are Taxes For?” "What Is a Good Tax System?” “Who Pays 
Taxes?” “Types of Taxes: The Property Tax,” “Types of Taxes: 
The Income Tax,” “Types of Taxes- The Sales Tax,” “Efficient 
Tax Administration,” and “Getting the Facts on Taxes.” These 
articles are all written in clear, simple language which the layman 
can understand. The booklet is admirably adapted to the use of 
laymen who may wish to arrive at an understanding of the elemen- 
tary but essential principles of taxation. Teachers of the social 
studies in high school will find the booklet particularly valuable, 
not only for their own use, but for the use of their pupils as well, 
Copies of the booklet may be secured for fifteen cents each from the 
National Education Association, 120 1 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C, 

Where Superintendents and Principals Fail 

A recent issue of the Washington Education Journal carries an 
article by Paul W. Hanawalt, in which he summarizes the chief de- 
fects of superintendents and principals as named by the administra- 
tors themselves- Ninety administrators attending the summer ses- 
sion at the University of Washington were asked to name the chief 
defects of the superintendents and the principals under whom they 
had worked or to whom they had gone to school The 509 defects 
mentioned were classified into 53 defects, and these in turn were 
classified as defects growing out of the lack of skills or the lack of 
proper attitudes. The defects were classified as follows: 
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Chief Defects of Superintendent s and Principals 


S* A a 

i. Too busy with detail for interviews, 34 

а. Tail ure to supervise instruction 28 

3, Withholds praise where it is due, lack of encourage- 
ment »,» , - , 25 

4, Too much egotism, talks too much 25 

5, Too aloof from the teachers 23 

б, Too much time to community and school politics , . 21 

7. Has no policy, uncertainty about what is wanted 21 

8. Lack of professional training . . , 18 

9. Too dictatorial, too strict 18 

10. Working for self at expense of school 15 

11. Lack of interest in the community , . 15 

12. Partial to teachers and to students, takes sides with 

pupils to save self with parents 14 

13. Lack of tact in dealings «. 14 

14. Failure to provide worth-while teacher meetings 13 


15. Lack of business sense, unable to meet business de- 
mands of the district and of the community , ... 13 

id, Unwilling to delegate authority 13 

17 . Does not keep staff or board posted on policy, prog- 


ress, or problems of the school 12 

18, Behind the times 12 

19, Lack of discipline 10 

20. Lack of personal ambition or force 9 

21, Takes all credit for all that is good and blames 

others for v/hatever is wrong 9 

22. Always straddles the fence 9 

23. Does not take principals in confidence when making 

assignments 8 

24. Mistrusts students and teachers 8 

25, Lack of vision in. school work. 8 

26. Makes poor assignments to teachers . 7 

27. Failure to run school on finances provided . . . 7 

28, Poor mixer 7 

29, Lets things slide, laziness „ , , , , , , , 7 

30. Too many rules, many not enforced 6 

31, Unwilling to help teachers 6 


32, Lack of understanding of teachers 5 

33, Failure to support teachers in matters of discipline . . 5 

1 Skill; the actual doing of the work, technical knowledge, the how, 

2 A=* Attitude; human relationships, the way in which the work was done or perhaps 
not done, 
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S A 

34. Not willing to admit error 5 

3 $. Has no inspiration for teachers , 5 

36, Can't secure the co-operation of his teachers. . . , . . 4 

37, Lack of sincerity in work 4 

38, Wife who makes social blunders 4 

39, Lack of efficiency 4 

40, Starts too many things without consulting teachers 

and students 4 

41, Lack of interest in student activities 4 

42 Has no philosophy of education 3 

43. Careless about his person 3 

44. Unsympathetic toward suggestions from teachers * . 3 

45. Afraid of public opinion. . . 3 

46. Poor housekeeper 3 

47. Late to school and to classes . 3 

48. Robs teachers of initiative and discourages them . 3 

49. Passes responsibility to others and keeps himself 

free 3 

50. Favoritism to members of the board 2 

51. Delegates authority and does not stand by it . . 2 

52 Too familiar with students for good work 1 

53. Accepts low moral standards in school . 1 


Total 


....173 336 


Sixty-six per cent of the defects were attributed to lack of proper 
attitudes and only 34 per cent to lack of ample skills. In this connec- 
tion, Mr, Hanawalt calls attention, to the results of an investigation 
by Brewer 1 of causes for discharge in industrial establishments. 
Brewer found that of 4,375 employees investigated 62.4 per cent had 
been discharged because of what he termed "lack of social under- 
standing.” He found that only 34.2 per cent had been discharged 
for lack of skill or technical knowledge. 


The Public Schools as Agencies of Adult Education 

The public forums now being conducted in Tulsa, Oklahoma, are 
an excellent illustration of effective use of the public schools as 
agencies of adult education. These forums, conducted in connection 
with the Tulsa public evening schools, are devoted to a discussion of 

1 John M. Brewer, "Causes for Discharge/ 1 Personnel Journal, VI (August. 1927), 
171^72, 
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current civic, social, and economic questions. Speakers are provided 
free of cost by various state educational institutions and by the 
public-school system of Tulsa, Meetings are held in the high-school 
auditorium, and admission is free. The following lectures have been 
given during the present semester, 

“Should State and Local Governments Be Reorganized?” Ford C, Hatpcr, 
State Chamber of Commerce, Oklahoma City 

"Can the Government Give Us a New Deal?” Miss Esther Larson, Central 
High School, Tulsa 

"Public Control and Private Initiative in Business,” Dean A. B. Adams, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman 

"Can We Insme against Unemployment?” Professor J, M, Maurer, Uni- 
versity of Tulsa, Tulsa 

"What's Happening in the World Today? Europe,” Miss Lavonne Hanna, 
Central High School, Tulsa 

"To What Degree Can Our Economic System Be Stabilized?” Dr D. W, 
Emerson, Northeastern State Teachers College, Tahlequah 

"Balancing Urban and Rural Prosperity," Dean Raymond Thomas, Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater 

“The Agriculture Debt Problem,” Dr, J. T. Sanders, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Stillwater 

"Capitalism and Frontiers,” Mrs. Maude Wendt, Central High School, 
Tulsa 

"What's Happening in the World Today? Asia,” Miss Nelle Bowman, 
Central High School, Tulsa 

"The Next Step in Government— The International Unit,” Miss Lucy 
Hampton, Central State Teachers College, Edmond 

“Can We Have a Fair System of Taxation?” D. E, Temple, Central High 
School, Tulsa 

During the spring semester a series of six lectures of the same 
general character will be offered in the seven junior high schools of 
the city. All told, more than fifty public meetings will be held during 
the year. 

Superintendents who may be interested in this type of educational 
effort will find helpful suggestions in a booklet published by the 
Board of Education of Tulsa under the title "Your Tomorrow.” 



WEST VIRGINIA’S COUNTY-UNIT SCHOOL SYSTEM 

L. V, GAVINS 

State Department of Education, Charleston, West Virginia 

During recent months the Department of Education of West 
Virginia has received a number of inquiries concerning the county- 
unit bill and other related enactments of the legislature, This article 
is intended to answer these inquiries and to give a brief history of 
this legislation, the more important provisions of the bills, and some 
of the initial steps taken by the state superintendent toward putting 
the new system into operation The writer believes that this infor- 
mation is of timely interest to every state in the Union faced with a 
similar need for reorganization. 

In order to understand the background for the school legislation 
recently enacted in West Virginia, one needs to know that at the 
general election in November, 1932, a constitutional amendment 
classifying property and fixing maximum rates of levy was passed by 
an overwhelming majority of the people voting on the amendment. 
This action was clearly indicative of the rapidly growing sentiment 
against the ever increasing tax on property. The maximum rates in 
this amendment were such as to reduce materially the income from 
the property tax, The amount of this reduction can he roughly esti- 
mated when it is said that before the amendment the average levy 
throughout the state was $2,65 on each $100.00 worth of propeity 
and that the maximum rates on the four classes of property set by 
the amendment are 50 cents, $1.00, $1.50, and $2.00, A general 
estimate based on data thus far collected would indicate that under 
the amendment the revenues from property tax will not exceed 60 
per cent of the former returns. Hence, it is evident that West Vir- 
ginia was faced with the problem of completely revising its revenue 
system, or its school system (which had depended on property taxes 
for 9 7 per cent of its support), or both. 

The Governor, with great care and precision, outlined a definite 
program to submit to the legislature in order to meet this unparal- 
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leled emergency. The first step in this program was the passage of a 
bill known among legislators as “an enabling act.” This act (Bill 
314) allocated the portion of the levy on each class of property that 
might be applied to the various functions of state government. Of 
the 50 cent class, 28,1 cents was allocated to the schools; of the 
$1,00 class, 56.3 cents; of the $1.50 and $2.00 classes, $1,125. In for- 
mer years the schools had been receiving almost exactly one-half of 
all taxes received from property. Hence, it is apparent that this 
allocation was exceedingly generous to education. This fact is more 
clearly seen when we realize the large amount of property falling in 
the third and fourth classes, upon which the schools get 112.5 cents. 

Even'with this allocation it was obvious that the school revenue 
would be from 35 to 40 per cent less than the amount usually re- 
ceived. In order that this situation could be met, two things were 
necessary; (1) to raise additional revenue from new sources of tax- 
ation and (2) to reorganize the school system. Consistent with eco- 
nomic conditions and urgent demands made by other governmental 
functions, the legislature decided that it could appropriate from a 
general sales tax only $5,500,000 for schools, which with the usual 
revenues of the General School Fund made an aggregate of $6,500,000 
in addition to the income from the property tax. 

Since it seemed wise to allot to schools from the very limited 
amount available no more than this $6,500,000, it was apparent that 
any other relief for the school situation would have to result from a 
certain amount of economy and a reorganization within the school 
system itself. If the district form of organization and the same 
salary schedules had been continued, a decided curtailment in the 
length of the school term would have been necessary. In many of the 
poorer districts, where property largely falls in the 28.1 cent and 
56.3 cent classes, the school term, without additional aid, would have 
been reduced to less than two months, whereas some of the wealthier 
districts could have had nine-month schools and still have consider- 
able property upon which no tax would need to be laid. At this point 
the need of a larger taxing unit suggested itself. By actual computa- 
tion it was discovered that, on the basis of the minimum term, from 
$1,500,000 to $2,000,000 more income would be available for taxes 
for school purposes if the county rather than the district were made 
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the unit of taxation. This fact, while in itself a strong argument in 
favor of the county unit, was not, in the judgment of the writer, the 
main reason for the final adoption of that unit. The county-unit 
system of education was adopted by the recent legislature because 
the Governor and the legislative leaders had a deep conviction that 
the rural children of the state were entitled to the same educational 
opportunities as were given the urban children. Governor Tv Limp 
courageously took this stand. It was interesting to observe, as the 
debate continued day after day in the Senale and the House of 
Delegates, how this simple principle of equality gradually grew in 
favor in the minds of the legislators. 

The county-unit bill made the county rather than the district or 
independent district the unit of both taxation and administration. 
More specifically, the bill abolished all previous boards of education 
of magisterial and independent school districts and placed the title 
of all school property and the control of all educational affairs in each 
county in the hands of a county board of education. After the gen- 
eral election of 1934 this county board of education of five members 
is to be elected by the people of the county, not more than two 
members being from any one subdistrict. In the interim the county 
boards are appointed by the state superintendent of free schools. 
The county-unit bill also provides that, after the expiration of the 
term of the present school superintendent in each county, that officer 
is to be appointed by the county board of education. 

It will be observed that this bill provides one of the most complete 
forms of county-unit legislation adopted in any state in the Union. 
It will be noted also that the authority given the state superintend- 
ent to appoint all boards of education and his authority, through the 
administration of state aid (as will be seen later), over the adminis- 
trative organization in the various counties, afford the new system 
every chance to succeed. 

It was only natural that the opponents of the county unit, partic- 
ularly the representatives of the independent districts, should carry 
the contest to the end, as they have done, The taxpayers of the in- 
dependent district of Charleston instituted court proceedings to re- 
strain the Board of Education of Charleston Independent School 
District from transferring the title of school property to the new 
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county board of education and in other ways attacked the constitu- 
tionality of the county-unit bill. The case was tried in the local 
court by Judge Hudson, who ruled against the plaintiff. The case 
was carried to the Supreme Court of West Virginia, and in each of 
the five bases of attack the Supreme Court upheld the constitution- 
ality of the county-unit act, 

Hardly less significant to the outlook for education in West Vir- 
ginia than the passage of the county-unit bill is the passage of the 
General School Fund bill, which allocates some $5,500,000 to supple- 
ment the revenues provided by the county levy. This bill is des- 
tined, in the writer’s judgment, to effect immediate reorganization 
more surely than is the county unit, although the two provisions are 
designed, as one can easily see, to work together in making possible 
an economical and efficient organization, The main purpose of this 
bill is to encourage consolidation, This end is achieved by restricting 
the number of teachers to be employed in a given county. The bill 
proposes that the General School Fund shall pay the basic salary for 
four months for the number of teachers allotted by the specifications 
of the bill. The specifications are that an elementary-school teacher 
may be employed for each eighteen pupils in average daily attend- 
ance in counties having an average daily attendance of fiom one 
to five pupils per square mile; it allows a teacher for each twenty-two 
pupils in counties having from six to nine pupils per square mile; a 
teacher for each twenty-five pupils in counties having from ten to 
nineteen pupils per square mile; a teacher for each thirty pupils in 
counties having from twenty to thirty-nine pupils per square mile; 
and a teacher for each thirty-eight pupils in counties having forty or 
more pupils per square mile, 

These brackets have been so adjusted that they eliminate about 
11 per cent of the number of teachers previously employed and about 
the same percentage in each county. The writer has never observed 
a more effective method of encouraging consolidation. Of course, it 
is too early to know how wisely these eliminations have been made, 
hut it is surprising to see how many counties have been able to re- 
duce the number of teachers to conform with the allotments under 
this bill. The act provides an escape valve for those counties which 
cannot possibly meet this allocation provided they can convince the 
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state superintendent that to meet the requirements would work a 
real hardship on the school children of the county. If the county is 
able, it pays for the additional teachers reeded; if the county can- 
not pay such additional teachers, the state superintendent is au- 
thorized to use supplemental aid for this purpose. The fact that 
these allocations have been so easily met has led the State Depart- 
ment to ask county superintendents why they had not already made 
these consolidations. Invariably the reply has been that local dis- 
trict boards would not permit consolidation. The county boards, on 
the contrary, are very generally encouraging consolidations when- 
ever they are shown that consolidations can be made without de- 
creasing the efficiency of the school system. 

In addition to these two bills, a bill reducing salaries was passed. 
The salary reductions in the elementary schools were not particular- 
ly severe, With rising commodity prices the cuts will, of course, be 
felt, but the reductions, in the minimum salaries at any rate, will not 
average more than io per cent. The reductions in the salaries of 
principals and high-school teachers, however, were rather drastic. 
Previously there were no minimum, salaries for principals and high- 
school teachers. The new minimum salaries range from io per cent 
to 40 per cent less than those which have been generally paid. This 
provision is the more regrettable because a large number of counties 
will be forced to reduce their salaries to the minimum. One redeem- 
ing feature of the salary bill is that it is effective for only two years, 
after which the original salary schedules will be automatically re- 
stored. 

This review of these important bills dealing with school legislation 
will enable the reader to understand how West Virginia has been 
able to meet the problems brought about by the depression and an 
unparalleled reduction in school levenue resulting from the adoption 
of a rigid classification amendment. Of course, it remains to be seen 
exactly what effect this comprehensive program of legislation will 
have on the educational system of the state. The success will largely 
depend on how the educational leaders and the taxpayers co-oper- 
ate in putting the legislation into effect. It is safe to predict that, 
unless boards of education, county superintendents, and members of 
the teaching staff make every effort to inform themselves of the 
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purpose underlying county school administration and to co-operate 
with state officials in making the county the unit in practice as -well 
as in name, the experiment will prove a failure. If failure results be- 
cause of lack of co-operation, the blame may justly be laid at the 
door of administration, However, if all the educational forces join 
hands with county-board members and with the State Department 
of Education, all working under the direction of the state superin- 
tendent and the State Board of Education, and the experiment 
should still fail, then the failure may be justly termed a failure of the 
county unit. However, dose observation of other state school sys- 
tems in which the county unit has been given a fair trial indicates 
that this larger unit is superior in almost every detail to the local- 
district unit of school control. 

Only the initial steps in the new organization can be commented 
on at this time. The public has very generally approved of the ap- 
pointments of county-board members made by Superintendent 
W. W. Trent. Realizing the importance of selecting able boards of 
education, Mr. Trent spared no pains in the selection of the most 
capable board members whom he was able to secure. It is gratify- 
ing to find that many of the most public-spirited men in the state 
have accepted these responsible positions, Vigorous leadership has 
also been asserted by Superintendent Trent and the other members 
of the State Department of Education and the State Board of 
Education in outlining guiding principles for the setting-up of county 
organizations that are in accord with the fundamental principle 
underlying county-unit administration. Meetings have been held in 
three cities of the state, accessible to every county superintendent 
and county-board member, for the purpose of acquainting these offi- 
cials with the rules and regulations of the State Board of Education 
and the policies of the State Department of Education in administer- 
ing the new system. 

From all appearances, the county unit is off to a good start, Let 
us hope that all teachers, school administrators, parents, and tax- 
payers will lend their full support. If all co-operate actively, we 
may be sure that within a few years West Virginia’s school system 
will be looked on as one of the best in the United States. 



SPELLING DIAGNOSIS AND REMEDIAL TEACHING 1 


JOHN C. ALMACK 
Stanford University 

E. H STAPFELEACH 
State Teachers College, San Jose, California 

THE METHOD OP DIAGNOSIS 

Spelling diagnosis is needed when teaching has not succeeded. The 
fault may be that the words are too difficult, that the method is in- 
adequate, or that the children are deficient in some critical respect. 
Any or all of these difficulties may be responsible for failure. In its 
stricter form, diagnosis refers to deficiencies in the pupils, but it need 
not be limited to the pupil factor alone. 

One should beware of reaching hasty conclusions concerning the 
cause or causes of inferior work, Spelling is not a difficult subject if 
properly taught. Hilderbrant (s) a maintains that it is a rare child 
who cannot be taught to spell to the degree of efficiency demanded 
by modern social conditions. There will be a few cases in which the 
explanation of failure is easy; there will also be a few extreme cases 
in which the explanation is baffling; there will be children who will 
be unable to spell even with the maximum of effort. These last will 
furnish the real test of teaching. 

Guiler (4) found a correlation of .28 ± .14 between spelling ability 
and the intelligence quotient and a correlation of .35+. 13 between 
spelling ability and mental age. He maintains, therefore, that no sig- 
nificant relation exists between spelling ability and intelligence. His 
data reveal that the average spelling scores of the lowest third in intel- 
ligence were higher than the average scores made by the middle third. 

Horn (7) reports studies in the Eighteenth Yearbook which con- 
firm this view. Although he found positive correlations between 
general ability and spelling ability, a year’s teaching of three groups 

J The third and last article in a series of three articles dealing with spelling. The 
first two articles appeared in the November and December numbers of the Elementary 
School Journal. 

*The numbers in parentheses refer to the bibliography appearing at the end of this 
article In case of quotations page references are also given, 
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of sixth-grade pupils of different levels of mental ability — superior, 
average, and inferior — showed that the inferior group gained as 
much as did the superior, Horn is of the opinion that the poor show- 
ing of inferior pupils revealed by school surveys may be due in part 
to poor teaching. 

It seems safe to grant that, with a few exceptions, the pupils found 
in the public schools have sufficient general ability to learn how to 
spell. If they fail, there is “something to be done about it/ 1 Good 
method on the part of the teacher and application on the part of 
pupils are vital to spelling success, Hilderbrant says that “spelling 
is easy when one studies'' (5: 37s) and traces lack of application to 
poor teaching method and lack of interest. 

The purpose of diagnosis is to find the cause or causes of the dis- 
ability, The approach, of necessity, is often through a study of 
symptoms, and the conclusion may be at best an inference which 
must be tested to find out whether the infened cause is the true 
cause. Theoretically, any symptom may be important; therefore, 
the teacher's analysis should be as inclusive as possible. Practically, 
it is well to begin with the most probable causes. 

A simple outline of important points in the diagnostic and the 
remedial processes is indicated herewith; 

1. Personal data , — Age, sex, racial stock, social status, occupational status 
of the parents, place of birth, and any other pertinent facts 

2. Symptoms, — Achievement in spelling, school record in related subjects, 
mentality, reading ability, writing ability, retention, speech characteristics. 

3. Type of spelling errors . — Adding letters to words, omitting letters, trans- 
posing the order of letters, substituting one letter for another of the same sound. 

4- Causes. — Sensory defects, lack of development, malnutrition, lack of ap- 
plication, poor method of study and teaching, wrong attitude, 

5. Remedial treatment. — Increase of time allowance for spelling, drill on pio- 
nuuciation, experience associated with words, increase of rate of writing, im- 
provement of method of study, motivation, incentives. 

6 Results,— Measurement by standard tests, self-tests, teachei tests, check 
on composition and regular written exercises 

The diagnostic and remedial program may be outlined in more de- 
tail by stating the steps in order; 

1 Collect personal data about the pupil; age, sex, race. 

2. Give the pupil a thorough physical examination, noting hearing, vision, 
nutrition, condition of the nervous system, condition of the glands, formation of 
the speech organs. 
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3. Check the pupils school history with respect to age grade, marks, achieve- 
ment, application. 

4. Survey the instruction in spelling with respect to the methods used, the 
word list, grading, time allowance, motivation, 

5. Test the child thoroughly, using; 

f) Achievement tests in spelling (at least two). 

b) Speed and comprehension tests in reading, 

c ) Speed and quality in penmanship 

d ) Word knowledge and meaning, 

e) Power of recall. 

/) Recognition of correct word form. 

g) Ability to pronounce common words, 

h) Memory span. 

6. Check types of spelling enors: 
a) Omission of letters. 

h) Changes of Letters. 

c) Confusion of letters such as in and iu 

d) Transposition of letters. 

e) Doubling of wrong letter, 

/) Attraction for certain letters in endings. 

g) Errors in el and ie> 

h) Lapses due to carelessness and inattention. 

1 ) Position of errors in words, 

7. Introduce proper remedial instruction. 

8 . Keep a close check on results by repeating tests of a key nature. 


STUDIES OF SPELLING DISABILITY AND DIFFICULTY 

Difficulty in spelling appears to be localized in three different 
sources: (1) the individual learner, (2) the words, and (3) the teach- 
ing. Over-difficult words, low visual perception, and awkward teach- 
ing are sure to result in low achievement. Likewise, a combination of 
any two of these is certain to reduce achievement and to necessitate 
diagnosis. 

One of the best studies of special disability has been made by 
Hollingworth (6). "Obviously, poor spelling may be due,” she says, 
"to one or another of quite different defects or to a combination of 
several defects” (6: 127), which can be discovered only by examina- 
tion. The following is a summary of the most probable causes for 
failure in spelling given by Hollingworth. 

1. Sensory defects either of the eye or of the ear. Test for visual and auditory 
acuity. 

2. The quality of general intelligence — Test intelligence. 
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3. Faulty auditory perception. — This defect results in faulty pronunciation. 
Test pronunciation 

4. Faulty visual perception . — There is a constant tendency to shorten words 
by the omission of letters. 

5. Sheer failure to remember. — Repeated tests show a rapid decline in scores 

6 . Lack of knowledge of meaning . — Words are used inaccurately; range of 
vocabulary is limited, 

7. Motor awkwardness and mco-ordimtion . — A slow writer misspells many 
words if he is forced to hurry. 

8. Lapses . — These axe errors made by children who know better. They occur 
at times of emotional excitement, undue haste, and under fatigue. Illness, loss 
of sleep, and malnutrition are likely to cause lapses. 

g Transfer oj habits previously acquired — May be due to changing from a 
phonetic foreign language to English. 

io. Individual idiosyncrasies.— Such as the adding of a final c to all words 
and the intrusion of in and n where they do not belong. 

it. Temperamental traits . — Such as carelessness and indifference, 

Most of the conclusions concerning spelling difficulty have been 
based on an analysis of errors. One of the most important studies 
was made by Book and Harter (1). They grouped the 18,840 mis- 
takes which they found under 18 types of errors, “These errors/ 1 
they say, "represent the real causes of all the mistakes in spelling 
which our learners made" (1: 107). They recognized two distinct 
classes of errors: (1) those caused by inadequate mental control 
over the process of writing words which the pupils already know 
how to spell and (2) those caused by the failure of the pupils to ob- 
serve the words correctly when studying. The second cause indi- 
cates that the words were not learned. The two classes accounted 
for about the same proportion of errors in all grades, but the first 
type appeared more frequently in Grade II than did the second. 
This finding is doubtless to be expected, since written spelling is in its 
initial stage in Grade II. A curious fact is the investigators' dis- 
covery that the tendency to guess began in Grade III and increased 
up to the college group. This finding furnishes good proof of the 
need of the dictionary habit. 

The classification of the eighteen types of errors is given in Table I. 
Two of these errors account for nearly half of the total, namely, the 
omission of a letter or letters and the spelling of non-phonetic words 
by sound. More emphasis on recognition is the remedy for the first; 
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greater stress on visual perception, the remedy for the second. Both 
these errors suggest that, if teachers rely more on visual-motor im- 
ages and less on auditory images, children will make fewer mistakes 
in spelling, 

TABLE i 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EIGHTEEN TYPES 

of Errors in Spelling 4- 


Type of Error 

Per Cent 

Class 1 . Errors of expression (writing) : 


Omission of a letter or letters 

, 20 SO 

Repeating or adding letter 

■ 7-30 

Carelessness in making letters . . , , . , , 

• 6 ‘47 

Transposition of hitters 

, 6 32 

Anticipation of a letter which Comes later . , , , P , 

- 3 ‘27 

Substitution of oneletter for another 

■ ■ 3 I s 

Using a part of one word for a part of another. 

• 1.63 

Interference of associations 

1.47 

Doubling the wrong letter 

. *37 


Total 50 S3 

Class 2. Errors of phonetics and order of letters; 

Spelling non-phonetic words by sound 26 02 

Partial or total ignorance of a word . , , , 7 ,08 

Incorrect healing or seeing of a word , , 4 42 

Non-doubling when required 3,49 

Using double letters for single letters 3,26 

One form of homonym mistaken for another , . , , a r8 

Reversing the order of letters, as d for ie, , . , 1.17 

Mispronunciation , . , 1 . ro 

Use of one letter for another of the same form . . . .74 


Total 49 4 ^ 

+ Adapted from Hook and Harter (r nfij, 


Spelling errors have been classified in another way, namely, 
motor errors, sensory errors, and errors of fact. Motor errors com- 
prise the omission of letters, the addition of letters, the transposition 
of letters, doubling the wrong letter, and substituting one letter for 
another, Sensory errors have been divided into two general groups: 
(1) the phonetic and (2) the confusional. The latter includes dou- 
bling and non-doubling, Spelling errors of fact include omission, 
addition, transposition, and substitution (8: 397). 
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Mendenhall (9) analyzed the errors of 100 pupils in spelling 2,300 
words selected one grade above the usual placement. He found that 
the most common errors were the substitution of one letter for an- 
other (48 per cent) and the omission of letters (37 per cent). Errors 
caused by confusion between two words were most frequent in 
Grade II; the greatest difficulty in this grade occurred in the spelling 
of homonyms. Approximately one-half of the errors in the first six 


table n 

Percentage Distribution of Spelling Errors 

MADE BY Purus IN AN ENGLISH SCHOOL* 


Type ol Error 

Per Cent 

Omission of letters: 

Silent letters 

, . , 28 0 

Sounded letters 

, .86 

Total 

366 

Insertion of letters: 

Silent letters 

2().9 

Sounded letters 

3 S 

Total 

33 4 

Miscellaneous; 

Confusion of vowels. 

n -7 

Inversion of letters 

10 5 

Other causes. . 

7-3 

Total 

3 00 


♦ Adapted from Gill (3: 314). 


grades were phonetic in character. Gill gives a distribution of errors 
for pupils in an English school, which is shown in Table II. 

Another practical study of spelling difficulty was made by the 
teachers of Richmond, Indiana, as reported by Davis (2). They dis- 
covered the common causes were (1) lack of a systematic method in 
learning to spell, (2) poor writing, (3) faulty pronunciation, (4) lack 
of interest in. spelling, and (5) failure to associate the sounds of let- 
ters with the spelling of words. Other errors occurred because the 
pupils did not have enough time for study, because they were dis- 
couraged over their poor showing in weekly tests, and because they 
had speech defects. 
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REMEDIAL WORK IN SPELLING 

The Richmond teachers went farther in their program (2). After 
discovering the causes ol difficulty, they outlined a plan of remedial 
instruction in line with each cause. The plan stresses the necessity of 
individualization of instruction, since the number of cases exhibiting 
a given difficulty will be small and few pupils will require the same 
kinds of training. The needs are distinctive, and the teaching should 
be individual as well 

Connecting typical causes of disability with proposals for their 
remedy gave the results shown in the following outline. This outline 
is an extension of Davis' study. 

1. Has not mastered the steps in learning to spell a woid 

a) Teach steps in method until the pupil can follow them. 

b) Study each difficult word with the pupil. 

2. Writes poorh. 

a) Practice the most difficult words many times. 

b) Practice on words that contain writing difficulties. 

c) Diagnose the writing difficulties and improve method. 

3. Camiot pronounce the words, 

a) Pronounce the words in advance of study foi the pupil. 

b) Teach him how lo pronounce words for himself. 

4. Has bad attitude toward spelling— not interested. 

a) Supervise study until coirect habits are formed. 

b) Show the worth of knowing how to spell conectly, 

c ) Develop competition with pupil's past record, 

d) Give prizes, honors, oi awards 

e) Display the best work Of the class. 

/) Motivate in other ways as the case requires. 

5. Does not associate sounds with spelling. 

a ) Teach phonetics, 

b) Let pupil listen carefully to pronunciations. 

c) Teach pupil to divide words into sound elements. 

d) Have pupil say woids again and again to hear sounds 

e) Let the pupil hear his own voice on dictaphone or phonograph. 

6 Needs more time than can be given in the regular class. 

a) Relieve pupil fiom other work to study spelling 

b) Set aside special time to help him in spelling 

c) Let another pupil help him. 

d) Use an individual plan so that the pupil may work at his own rate, 

7. Is cliscouiaged on account of own past record. 

a) Assign shortoi lessons. 
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b) Assign easier words until a good start has been made, 

c ) Help him until he succeeds, 

d) Supply motive for faster and better work. 

8 , Has speech defect. 

a) Labor to eliminate the defect, 

b) Have pupil listen carefully to pronunciation, 

c) Have him visualize the words before writing them 

d) Put special emphasis on the teaching of difficult parts. 

9. Transposes letters. 

a) Study words carefully, noting the forms. 

b) Underline the difficult parts of words 

c) Teach pupil to spell by syllables, 

d) Give plenty of practice in proofreading. 

1 0 . Copie s words incorre ctly when, s tn dying . 

a) Check the pupil's work as he studies. 

b) Teach him to proofread his own work, 

c) See that his vision is normal. 

11. Cannot retain spellings for any length of time. 

a) Teach meaning and use of words. 

b) Encourage wide reading of interesting material 

c) Provide for relearning and reviews. 

d) Make extensive use of visual aids in teaching, 

12. Has poor hearing. 

ft) Give the child a favorable place in the classroom. 

b) Stress visual, oral, and motor study. 

c ) Have the defect remedied, if possible, 

13. Has poor vision. 

ft) Give the child a favorable place to work. 

b) Rely on kinaesthetic and auditory impressions, 

c) Write large enough so that the child can see clearly. 

d) Have the defect remedied, if possible. 

14. Writes slowly. 

ft) Give training in more rapid writing. 

b) Dictate at a slower rate, 

c) Let the child work independently at his own rate. 

Many writers on remedial teaching point out the wisdom of test- 
ing the regular method from time to time to determine whether it is 
satisfactory. They advise (1) presenting the words in as many ways 
as practicable; (2) motivation of study; (3) the use of flash cards, 
progress charts, and contests; (4) the cultivation of the dictionary 
habit; (5) the employment of rules where these will function; and 
(6) the use of a sound basic method. This recommendation is the 
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same as saying that procedures found successful In original teaching 
will also work in remedial teaching. In the latter case the method is 
usually individualized. 

Wasteful and inhibitory procedures should he eliminated. The 
practice of requiring every child to study every word with equal 
emphasis should be abandoned, Home study is probably a waste of 
time unless the child does it voluntarily. The mechanical rewriting 
of words from copy does not supply the type of practice that is sure 
to result in learning. Saying the letters of words over and over, or in 
fact any type of unvaried study, is not likely to advance spelling 
ability at a normal rate. 

Hilderbrant (s) states that teachers now and then find a good 
reader who cannot spell, generally a person whose perception is ac- 
curate enough for learning reading hut not concise enough for learn- 
ing spelling. However, giving good readers specific training in spell- 
ing will almost always produce good spellers. Their ability in reading 
then tends to conserve their ability in spelling. A pupil who can be- 
come a good reader can also become a good speller. 

When a word list seems too hard for a given class of pupils, two 
lines of action are open, First, the teacher may concentrate on the 
improvement of the teaching method. It is a good idea first to try 
such concentration, for it is not probable that the grading of words 
can be reduced to so nice a scale as the grading of algebra. It is not 
absolutely necessary that the pupils master one word form before 
taking up the study of another. There seems no good reason why 
children should not be able to master the spelling of a word whenever 
they can master its meaning. Second, the teacher may diop down to 
a list a grade or two below the list in use in order to reduce difficulty. 
This change has been advised as the remedy when the regular grade 
list is not being well learned. For example, Rohan (10) tested a class 
of pupils in Grade VI with these results: five had eighth-grade abil- 
ity; six, seventh-grade ability; ten, sixth-grade ability; three, fifth- 
grade ability; and six, fourth-grade ability. He started the work 
with each small group on the level where it belonged as shown by 
the test. The pupils exhibiting fourth-grade ability did not succeed 
with their words; consequently, he dropped them back to the second- 
grade list. By the end of the year all the retarded pupils had finished 
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the sixth-grade work. The plan which succeeded in this case was to 
start the pupils right and permit them to work at their own rates. 

SUMMARY 

The lesson taught by diagnosis is that the chief task is to discover 
the method by which each pupil can learn to spell most easily and 
with the least danger of interference of association. At the same time, 
all influences which tend to retard the learning process should be re- 
moved, and influences which facilitate learning should be introduced. 
The solution, in the case of special disability is almost wholly an indi- 
vidual problem, but a good method does not require an absolute 
single technique for all. It also preserves freedom for individual dif- 
ferences. 
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ITEMS IN A DIAGNOSTIC TEST 
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In the report 1 of a study of the reliability of diagnosis of difficul- 
ties in the multiplication of fractions, it was demonstrated that an 
individual diagnosis based on the results of a diagnostic test contain- 
ing single examples of given types is likely to be invalid and unreli- 
able. This fact was shown by analyzing the work of pupils on a test 
containing four examples of each of six different types arranged in 
random order. Data were presented indicating how many of the 
four examples of each type were worked incorrectly and to what ex- 
tent the nature of the errors was the same from example to example, 
In many cases only one example of the four was solved incorrectly, 
while in a considerable number errors were made in all four exam- 
ples, The conclusion was reached that tests used for individual diag- 
nosis should include at least three, preferably four, examples of each 
type. When all four examples are solved incorrectly, a fairly reliable 
diagnosis can be made, since in that case, the investigation showed, 
there is likely to be a highly persistent type of error found in all ex- 
amples. It was also shown that, in addition to these constant errors, 
many errors that vary from example to example of a single type will 
likely occur— a fact which complicates the problem of diagnosis, 
The large number of cases in which only one or two examples of the 
four of a particular type were solved incorrectly shows that many 
chance errors are made. 

The question may be raised; What should be the format of a 
diagnostic test? What is the best method of arranging the examples 

! Leo J. Erueckner and Mary Elwdl, “Reliability of Diagnosis of Error in Multi- 
plication of Fractions/’ Jmtml of Educational Research } XXVI (November, 1932), 
I7S-85- 
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to be used in the exercise? In the first study, the results of which 
were briefly discussed in the preceding paragraph, the test exercises 
that were used consisted of four examples of each of six different 
types, twenty-four examples in all, arranged in a random order. Not 
more than one example of each type occurred in a line or in a row. 
This plan of arranging the examples complicated the scoring of the 
tests. Stencils had to be used in order that the four examples of one 
type would be exposed at a time. 

The assumption underlying this random arrangement of test 
items was that pupils would tend to recognize examples of similar 
types if such examples were arranged according to type by rows or 
lines and would therefore attempt to solve them in similar ways or 
would make the same errors in incorrect solutions. The present study 
was undertaken to determine the validity of this assumption. More 
briefly stated, the problem was to compare the number and the na- 
ture of the errors made by pupils on two types of tests, one in which 
the four examples of the same type were in one line, from left to 
right across the page, and another test in which the examples of the 
same type were arranged in a random order. It is obvious that a test 
in which all examples of a given type appear in a single row on a page 
is easier to score and to analyze than a test in which the teacher 
must search out types and then analyze the work. If the teacher can 
see at a glance that three or four of the four examples of a given type 
are solved incorrectly, diagnosis is clearly facilitated. However, it is 
evident that, if pupils' scores on the two formats are quite different, 
the structure of the test is an important factor. If the structure does 
not turn out to be a crucial element in diagnosis, it is apparent that 
the format which facilitates scoring and diagnosis should be used. 

The procedure used to study this problem was simple. Six differ- 
ent types of examples in the subtraction of fractions, each varying 
from the other in the skills involved and all of marked difficulty for 
fifth-grade pupils, were selected, Following are illustrative examples 
of each type, together with an analysis of the skills involved in each. 

Type A. 2^ Mixed number subtracted from mixed number. Related 
— fraction. One given denominator is the common denomina- 
tor. The remainder is a fraction. Reduction. Zero diffi- 
culty. 
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Type 13 . 

-2* 

Mixed number subtracted from mixed number. Unrelated. 
The common denominator is the product of the given de- 
nominators, The remainder is a mixed number. Borrowing. 
No reduction 

Type C. 

6* 

Mixed number subtracted from mixed number. Similar de- 
nominators. Borrowing. The remainder is a mixed number. 
No reduction. 

Type D. 

I 

- i 

Fraction subtracted from i The remainder is a proper frac- 
tion. Borrowing. No reduction 

Type E. 

sf 
- 1 

Similar denominators. Fractions equal The remainder is a 
whole number. Zero difficulty, 

Type F 

4 

-4 

Mixed number subtracted from whole number. Borrowing, 
The remainder is a mixed number, No reduction, 


Two tests were constructed, each containing four examples of 
each of the six types. Both tests contained exactly the same exam- 
ples. In Test A the examples of each type appeared together in one 
line. In Test B the examples were arranged in a random order, no 
two examples of the same type appearing in the same row. These 
tests were then given to typical sixth-grade classes who had just 
completed the work in subtraction of fractions. In approximately 
half the cases, 221 in all, Test A was given first, then Test B, The 
order was reversed in the other half, 224 cases in all. The tests were 
given at intervals of a week or less, in some cases after a day. In the 
interval the pupils received no instruction in subtraction of fractions. 
The pupils were allowed as much time as they needed to complete 
the work. 

Table I contains the composite results for all classes regardless of 
the order in which the tests were given. The data in this table indi- 
cate that the format of the test is apparently not a factor affecting 
the difficulty of the test as measured by the number of errors made 
by the pupils. On Test A, in which all examples of each type were in 
one line, there were only eight more errors than on Test B, in which 
there was a random arrangement, The difference between the means 
was only .02 of an example, which is obviously not important. The 
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correlation between the numbers of incorrect examples in Tests A 
and B was .77 ±.031. 

As already explained, the order of giving the two tests was ro- 
tated so that in approximately half the cases Test A was given first 
and in the other half Test B was given hist. Table II shows the rela- 
tion of the order in which the tests were given to the total numbeis 
of errors that were made on all types combined. These data show 
clearly that the number of errors in the first test was considerably 
larger than the number of errors in the second test irrespective of 
which form of the test was given first. This result may be ascribed 


TABLE I 

Number of Errors Made by 445 Sixth-Grade Pupils 
on Tests A and B in Sun traction 


Test 

Number op Errors 

Standard 

Total 

Average 

Deviation 

Test A {examples of a single typd on a line) 

Test B (examples ift mixed older) 

3 - 34s 
2 i 3 S 3 


5.94 

5.79 

Difference- , * , 

8 

,Q 2 






in large part to practice effect, since there was no teaching in the 
interval between the tests. The pupils in Group I nude 259 fewer 
errors on Test B when given second than 011 Test A when given first. 
This reduction is 22.9 per cent of the total number of errors on Test 
A. The pupils in Group II made 267 fewer errors on Test A when 
given second than on Test B when given first. Thi6 reduction is 
18.0 per cent of all the errors on Test B. The difference between the 
average numbers of errors on the first and the second tests was prac- 
tically the same for both groups, namely, 1.2 errors. The decrease 
may be ascribed to the practice effect of repeating the work on iden- 
tical examples, although the order of arrangement of the examples 
was not the same in the two tests. On both tests the pupils in Group 
II made more errors than did the pupils in Group I, although the 
relative improvement between the two tests was practically the 
same for both groups (in spite of the fact that the order of the tests 
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was reversed in the two groups) . The results for Test A were similar 
for both groups: Group I made an average of 5.1 errors on Test A 
(given first), while Group II made an average of 5.4 errors on Test A 
(given second). On Test B the pupils in Group I made an average of 
2.7 fewer errors than the pupils in Gioup II. The question may be 
raised: What would have been the results in. Group II if Test A had 
been given first instead of Test B? The results secured in Group I 
indicate that the difference between the scores on the two tests would 


TABLE II 

Decrease in the Number of Errors as Rebated 
to the order of Giving the Tests 



Number or Erxor3 


Total 

Average 

Group I (221 pupils): 

Test A given first . . 


i 

1,129 

5.1 

Test B given second 

S70 

39 

Difference (A— B) 

259 

1 , 2 

Group II (224 pupils): 



Test B given first 

1,483 

6,6 

Test A given second 

1, 216 

5 4 

Difference (B— A) 

267 

1 2 


probably have been in the same direction as those in Group I, and it 
is likely that on the average Group II would have made more errors 
on. Test A than were made by Group I. In the case of these two 
groups whatever differences there are between the results for the 
two tests are practically obviated when the data for both groups are 
consolidated. 

It may be of interest to analyze the work done by pupils in the 
two tests on the several examples of each type. Table III contains 
a comparison of the number of pupils who solved each example of 
each of the six types incorrectly on Tests A and B, regardless of the 
order in which the tests were given. It will be recalled that the ex- 
amples of a given type all contained the same skills but different 
numbers; however, all numbers used were small. Table III in most 
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instances reveals practically the same consistency for individual ex- 
amples as was found for all items combined, although there are 
minor differences from type to type, For instance, Example i of 
Type A was solved incorrectly by 104 pupils in Test A (with exam- 
ples of a single type on a line) and by 120 pupils in Test B (with ex- 

TAELE III 

Variations in the Number of Errors on Identical Examples of Each 
Type in Test A (with examples of a Single Type on a Line) 
and in Test B (with Examples in Mixed Order) 


Test 

Nun DEB of Ebhoks 
cm EXAum 

Errors on 
Examples 1-4 

1 

1 


1 

Total 

Num- 

ber 

Percentage ot 
Numhcr of 
Errors on 
Entire Test 

Type A; 







Test A . 

104 

84 

113 

82 

383 

16 3 

TestB. . . . , , . . 

120 

109 

, *39 

98 

466 

19. S 

TypeB' 







Test A 

126 

102 

107 

92 

427 

18 2 

Test B , . . . . ... 

12S 

119 

116 

90 

453 

19 3 

Type Ci 







Test A 

89 

in 

101 

95 

396 

16.9 

TestB . , 

95 

79 

Bg 

93 

347 

H 1 

Type D‘ 







Teat A, 

97 

97 

97 

106 

397 

16 9 

Test B , , 

89 

78 

95 

83 

345 

14 7 

Type E: 







Test A . 

97 

E 7 

86 

87 

357 

1 5-2 

TestB 

97 

89 

83 

92 

361 

15 6 

Type F- 







Test A 

100 

91 

100 

94 

385 

16 5 

TestB 

85 

go 

101 

loo 

376 

15 9 


ample® in random order)* It is worth pointing out that all four ex- 
amples of Type A were solved incorrectly more often on Test B than 
on Test A, although the differences are slight. The reverse is true 
for Type D. In the case of the other types there is no consistent 
trend, The percentages of error on Types C, D, and F are slightly 
greater for Test A than for Test B, while on Types A, B, and E the 
percentages of error are slightly greater for Test B than for Test A. 
In all cases the differences are small. On the basis of consolidated 
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results, all types were of approximately the same degree of diffi- 
culty, although some examples were more difficult than, others. 

The results given, together with those of the earlier study, justify 
the recommendations that diagnostic tests suitable for individual 
diagnosis should consist of at least four examples of each type and 
that the examples of each type, because of the greater ease in. scoring 
and analysis, should be arranged together in one row. The number 
of errors made by the pupils will be approximately as great in such a 
test as in a test in which the examples are arranged in a random 
order. When such a test is given, the teacher may, without further 
analysis, direct the pupils who missed only one or two of the four 
examples to correct their errors at once. Pupils who make errois on 
three or four examples should be considered as a group, and their 
work should be analyzed to locate persistent faults. Remedial work 
can then be efficiently planned These recommendations should be 
checked by giving similar tests of other processes. The tests should 
also be given during the time the pupils are learning the process, not 
at the end of an extended period of study as was done in this investi- 
gation. Conceivably, a somewhat different set of specifications 
would be developed for diagnostic tests to be given while the pupil is 
learning a process. It is also apparent that a much more detailed 
series of such tests is needed than is now available, since a single 
diagnostic test consisting of four examples of each of the fifty-five 
types of examples in subtraction of fractions would obviously be too 
long and too cumbersome to administer. 



THE VOCABULARY OF CHILDREN'S LETTERS 
WRITTEN IN LIFE OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL 


JAMES A. FITZGERALD 
Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois 


INTRODUCTION 

The findings of many investigations of adult ■writing have been 
published in the educational yearbooks and magazines Lists of 
words used in themes, lists of words spoken by young children, and 
the reading word lists of both children and adults are well known to 
educators everywhere. Although considerable research on the vo- 
cabulary of children's letters has been done under the direction of 
such men as Ashbaugh, Breed, French, Horn, and McKee, no exten- 
sive word list of the vocabulary used by children in letters written 
in life outside the school has been published. Such a list should be 
useful to children, teachers, supervisors, and curriculum specialists. 
The writer made an investigation 1 two main purposes of which were 
to present the vocabulary used and to indicate the spelling errors 
made by children in letters written in life outside the schools. 

THE COLLECTION OF LETTERS 

Elementary-scliool children of several hundred city and rural 
school systems in ten states were asked for letters which they had 
received through the mail from their young friends and relatives, 
children like themselves, and which had been written in life outside 
the school, A total of 3,184 personal letters written in, life-situations 
by children of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades were used as the 
data for this study, These letters were written in forty-one states 
of the United States, and most of them were dated in 1929 and 1930. 
Sixth-grade children had written 1,243 of the letters; fifth-grade 
children, 1,199; and fourth-grade children, 742, Nine hundred and 
fifteen of the letters were written by boys and 2,269 by girls. Chil- 
dren who attended town and city schools wrote 2,035 °f the letters, 
and 1,149 were written by children who attended rural schools. 

1 James A. Fitzgerald, “Tlie Vocabulary, Spelling Errors, and Situations of Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth Grade Children’s letters Written in Life outside tlie School." Un- 
published Doctor’s thesis. University of Iowa, 1931. 
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THE WORD LIST 

In the 3,184 personal letters comprising 461,321 running words, 
7,340 different words found in Webster’s New International Diclioii>- 
ary and 145 expressions not found in this dictionary occurred. In the 
742 letters written by fourth-grade children, comprising 87,690 
running words, 3,327 different words were found. In the 1,199 per- 
sonal letters written by fifth-grade children, comprising 168,188 
running words, 4,705 different words were found. In the 1,243 
letters written by sixth-grade children, comprising 205,029 running 
words, 5,57s different words were found. The frequencies of use and 
of error of each word for each grade were recorded. Space will not 
permit the presentation of these three grade lists or the complete 
composite list for the three grades in this article. The 2,106 words 
occurring eight or more times are presented in Table I. 

This list is the central core of the vocabulary which elementary- 
school children use in letters written in life outside the school. Al- 
though these words were found in the letters of fourth-, fifth-, and 
sixth-grade children, the overlapping in their use indicates their im- 
portance for other grades as well. Of the 2,106 words presented, 
approximately 2,000 were used in letters of all three grades. All ex- 
cept 6 of the words were used in sixth-grade letters; all except 21 
were used in fifth-grade letters; and all except 99 weie used in 
fourth-grade letters. These 2,106 words and their repetitions make 
up approximately 97 per cent of the running words which the chil- 
dren used in the letters of this investigation. Consequently, this 
list should assist curriculum-makers in selecting words for spelling. 
The frequency of occurrence in children's letters written in life- 
situations is an important factor, not only in the selection of words, 
but also in the grade placement of words. The frequency of error 
indicated in this list gives a cue to the need for aggressive teaching of 
many of these words. Furthermore, the index of difficulty, which 
can be secured by dividing the frequency of use by the frequency of 
error, should be helpful in the selection of words for review. With 
these data concerning the use and the difficulty of children's vocabu- 
laries, curriculum experts, supervisors, and teachers should be able 
to attack the problem of spelling more intelligently and persistently 
than heretofore. 
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Fre- 

Fre- 


Ere.- 

Fre- 


Fre- 

Fre- 

Word 

quency 

of 

quency 

of 

Word 

quency 

or 

quency 

of 

Word 

quency 

quency 

of 

Ettoi 


Use 

Error 


Uec 

Error 


Use 

bottles 

13 

a 

card , . 

16.J 

3 

coasting , 

15 J 

2 

bottom , 

is 

2 

cards . , 

85 

1 

coat 

73 

0 

bought 

96 

5 

core , , , . 

99 

4 

coats , 



bowl. 

9 

1 

carnival, , 

20 

ft 

coha, , , . 

9 

0 

box 

335 

2 

carry , , , . 

ifl 

2 

coflcc ... 

23 

2 

boxes . 

41 

10 

car9 

26 

2 

cold , 

490 

11 

boxing 

9 

t 

case 

il 

1 

colder , , . 

II 

0 

bo/ 

boys . . 

319 

2 

cases ... . 

9 

0 

colds , , , 

16 

0 

359 

16 

cat .... 

53 

0 

collar. 

a 

7 

boy's . 
bracelet 

l l 

II 

catch , , . 

40 

s 

college 

21 

5 

16 

3 

catechism 


5 

collie. 



bread 

break . 

16 

15 

0 

3 

Catholic , , T 
cats . . 

it 

2? 

7 

1 

color . , 
colored 

39 

16 

4 

breakfast 

27 

a 

cattle , . , 

33 

2 

colors , 

30 

3 

bridge . . 


S 

caught, , 

63 

n 

colt 

12 

0 

bright * 

B 

0 

cause 

37 

r 

comb, , 

30 

4 

being , ,n 1 

139 

7 

Give 

cellar 

II 

0 

como. , 

T t lQ 5 


broadcast . 

9 

2 

II 

6 

comes , , 

'105 

l 

broke 

106 

9 

central , , , 

14 

0 

coming 

59 

broken 

21 

2 

cents 

45 

1 

committee 

brother , 

300 

12 

certainly , 

□4 

7 

communion , 

a 

3 

brothers , , 

84 

4 

certificate , , 

9 

2 

company . 

&i 


brother's 

9 

0 

chair , , 

17 

0 

composition 

9 


brought . , 

131 

10 

chairs 

15 

i 

confirmed 

11 

2 

brown 

63 

4 

chances , , 

34 

2 

consolidated 

10 

3 

brush , , 

II 

0 

change, . 

39 

1 

contest 

123 

3 

tear . ■ 

19 

16 

5 

z 

changed 

charge 

’t 

2 

convention 

cook 

24 

is 

0 

building 

69 

2 

chase , , , 1 

10 

1 

cookies 

26 


buildings . 

33 

1 

chivsed , , , 

10 

0 

cooking , 

2 D 

0 

built. . . 

19 

2 

checkers . . , 

9 

2 

cool. 

12 

O 

bunch 

26 

2 

chicken , 

4 i 

a 

copy , 

3 


bunk . 
buried , 

ro 

0 

chicken pox 

24 

9 

corn 

Ilf) 

1 

12 

7 

chickens , . 

9 i 

1 B 

corner 

20 

2 

burn 

lo 

0 

ducks , , , , 

4 i 

0 

cost , . 

26 

a 

burned , . 

2 Q 

4 

child , , . 

IS 

0 

casts , 

9 

0 

burnt, , 

15 

4 

children , , , 

27 0 

15 

costume 

8 

a 

bua , . . . 

bushels 

4 fi 

5 

children’s , , 

3 

costumes 

9 

2 

ID 

3 

chocolate 

15 

z 

cottage . 

12 

0 

business . 1 

26 

9 

choir 

13 

3 

cotton , 

l & 

1 

busy 

173 

8 

choose 

II 

3 

cough, 

8 

1 

but , . . . | 

butchered 

2,769 

16 

chores 

16 

3 

could 

579 

14 

Q 

1 

chose , , . 

10 

3 

couldn't , 

143 

32 

buy , . 

6S 

7 

chosen 

9 

2 

count 

17 

1 

by.* , J 

3S5 

4 

Christmas,, 

704 

3 6 

counting , 1 

14 

1 

bye . . 

bye-bye , , 

*5 

0 

Chris tmaa tree . 

20 

0 

countries 

c 

5 

IS 

7 

chum, , 

8 

0 

country 

104 

1 

cabin 

13 

0 

church 

168 

9 

county. 

34 

0 

cnf <5 * 

12 

0 

circus, , , 

27 

3 

couple , 

53 

6 

cake 1 

84 

3 

citizen 

13 

I 

course , 1 

7 S 

12 

cakes 

13 

I 

city 

113 

O 

cousin 

782 

73 

call., , 

44 

0 

class 

208 

4 

cousins . | 

45 

3 

call . .' 

11? 

l 

classes 

*3 

0 

cover 

12 

1 

called, , 

127 

6 

classmate , 

13 

Z 

covered 

17 

2 

calling 

9 

0 

clay 

Q 

O 

cow , J 

36 

1 

calves, 


13 

clean 

4 S 

I 

cowboy 

10 

A 

came. . . 

489 

1 

cleaned 

18 

I 

cows , 

9 l 

13 

Cftintta 

lo 

3 

cleaning 

10 

0 

coyotes , 

0 

camp , 

39 

1 

clear , 

13 

0 

crabby 

13 | 

13 

camp fire , , 

10 

5 

climb 

r 3 

I 

crazy , 

24 

2 

Camping . 

II 

0 

close 

Ii 336 

40 

cream 

28 

0 

can , , , , 
candles , , 

r i °43 

IZ 

closed 

16 

0 

creek 

3 2 1 

3 

13 

X 

closer 

9 

0 

erfepe 

a 1 

2 

candy. . 

201 

4 

closing 

21 

2 

cried 

15 , 

6 

canning 

13 

3 

cloth 

9 

0 

cries 

8 | 

a 

cannot 

66 

41 

clothes 

70 

25 

crops 

IS 

0 

can't . 

364 

45 

cloudy 

* 

0 

cross - . 

19 

0 

cap 

71 

0 

club 

IO* 

0 

crowd 

is 1 

1 

captain , 

13 

3 

Co 

13 

0 

cry , , 

20 

0 

car , . , 

idi 

2 

coal 

19 

l 

crying 

I! J 

o 

- 
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Word. 


finishing . 
fire, . . 
firecrackers 

fires 

fireworks 

first . 

fish . . 

fishing 

fit , 

five 

fix, 

fixed 

fixing 

Hag 

flush fight 
flat , 
flax 
flew, 
flies 
flood , , 
flnnr . 
floors , , 
flower , 
flowers 
flu, . 

fly , . , 

flying 
folks . , 
fool, , 
foot , 
football 
for 

ford , , 

forenoon 

forgot, 

forgive , , 

forgot , . , 

forgotten 

forty.. . 

found, 

fountain 

fountain pen 

four 

lomtetn , 

fourth, 

fox 

fractions 
free 
freeze 
fresh . 

JTri. , , 

"Friday 

friend 

friendly 

friends 

friend's 

from. 

front , 

froze < 

frozen , 

fruit 

fruits 

ft, , 

full . 

fun 

funeral 
funny , 
fur . . 
furnace. . 
furniture 


Fro- 

Ere- 


Fre- 

Fre- 


Fre- 

quency 

ol 

quency 

oi 

Word 

quency 

of 

quency 

of 

Word 

quency 

Use 

Error 


Use 

Error 


Use 

8 

0 

game 

1 55 

H 

grow, , , 

24 

77 

a 

games 

132 


growing , 

26 

6 

0 

gang 

*4 


grown 

l6 

10 

0 

garage 

15 

1 

guess 

755 

ir 

3 

garden , 

53 

3 

gum 


375 

23 

garters 

29 

a 

gun. 

32 

63 

1 

gas 

□0 

0 

guy 

8 

45 

I 

gave 

337 

4 

gym , „ , , 

49 

11 

0 

gee. 

&5 

0 

Rymnasium . 

£ 

194 

1 

geese , 

15 


ha. 

360 

IQ 

0 

geng, . . 

geography 

German. 

J 7 


habit 

Q 

40 

IS 

3 

0 

200 

9 

M 

had 

hadn't 

1,780 

l6 

2S 

2 

get 

i,99l 

Kl 

Im-ha 

33 

8 

6 

gets . 
getting 

i°5 

3 

hail, , 

0 

12 

0 

7<52 

9 

05 

hair 

1x4 

TO 

t> 

Smut 

1 

halt,, 

171 

8 

0 

gift 

18 

0 

hall 

36 

0 

5 

gifts 

21 

1 

Halloween, 

1 36 

12 

1 

girl 

346 

5 

hand , , 

50 

4 n 

a 

girls 

293 

i& 

handed , , , 

43 

8 

0 

girl's 

27 

ra 

handkerchief , , 

99 

33 

0 

give. 

354 

1 

hand kerchieft, 

log 

85 

8 

given . 

26 


hands , 

32 

3 r 

13 

gives 

39 

mm 

hang 

hanging 

II 

12 

0 

giving 

28 

pHS 

13 

II 

0 

glad., 

779 


happen 

IS 

174 

10 

glass, , 

21 

wm 

happened 

33 

II 

35 

1 

0 

glasses 

gloves 

26 

41 

1 

6 

ter ■ 

'H 

71 

18 

Bo 

Ij&OO 

10 

border 

3.566 

55 

goes , . 

*23 

a 

hardest 

IS 

12 

0 

Mi " 

2,666 


hardly 

117 

IO 

I 

lircWSiil 

20 

0 

lias. . ... 

1 .161 

150 

6 

9 

0 

hasn't , , , „ 

76 

IO 

t 

eoLE ... , . . 

r? 

1 

hat , 
hatch , 

70 

149 

21 

Bone 

ISO 

2 

8 

26 

3 

good. 

1,107 

3 

hate 

60 

9 

1 

goods 

20 

0 

hated 

9 

log 

3 

good-by . 

212 

133 

hnta._ 

hauling 

g 

IO 

2 

good-bye 

192 

1 13 

g 

45 

4 

good-night 

25 

20 

have 

7,375 

240 

13 

goose 

43 

O 

haven't 

513 

19 

O 

gosh,. 

IT 

O 

having 

481 

250 

50 

got 

3,357 

19 

hay 

34 

S 

a 

gotten 

33 

5 

he , , , 
head 

1,604 

iS 

2 

grade) 

1 ,4°3 

2Q 

93 

35 

O 

grader, 

20 

O 

headache 

17 

15 

I 

graders , 

48 

O 

health , 

35 

9 

0 

grades 

IOI 

3 

hear , , , 

485 

40 

A 

graduate 

8 

0 

beard 

204 

372 

46 

grain 

9 

0 

hearing 

8 

*i444 

170 

grammar , 

33 

2 

heart 

28 

M 

4 

grand 

a 3 

2 

hearts 

10 

I2Q 

23 

grandfather 

1 5 

4 

held . 

13 

8 

4 

grandma 

grandma's 

205 

21 

hello, , 

203 

2, 112 

78 

35 

15 

help . 

lig 

55 

5 

grandmother 

48 

9 

helped 

helping 

37 

40 

7 

grandmother's 

la 

7 

<»S 

11 

0 

grandpa 

1 13 

IS 

hcii 

36 

33 

i 

grandpa's 

*9 

0 

hens. 

31 

11 

2 

grapes 

8 

0 

her . 

1,382 

3° 

11 

grass 

II 

0 

here, 

here's 

7,6*17 

6S 

5 

gray, 


I 

14 

737 

li 

great 

■9 

I 

hers 

32 

34 

3 

green . 


0 

herself 

i3 

116 

10 

greet 

IkI 

0 

he's , 

40 

ii 

0 

ground, 


4 

hid 

g 

8 

7 

grounds 


0 

hide , 

T4 

id 

2 

1 

group 

17 1 

5 

lush 

irft 


Fre- 

quency 

of 

Error 


0 

go 

1 


1 
4 

17 

3 

27 

0 

2 
9 

1 

58 

o 

o 

21 

29 

3 


t3 

3 


IO 

;s 

1 


AS 
1 54 
=9 


5 

1 

H 

7 


4° 

73 

10 

4 

5 

a 
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Fre- 

Fre- 

Word 

quency 

of 

quency 

of 


Use 

Error 

lost , 

76 

2 

lot , ■ 1 

SSB 

14 

lots. . 

45 & 

20 

loud . . 

14 

3 

love 

716 

10 

lovely 

S 3 

7 

loving. 

IDS 

13 

lovingly 

4 r 

7 

low 

22 

0 

lower 

10 

1 

lowest 

19 

0 

luck. 

5*1 

3 

lucky 
lunch. . 

35 

99 

6 

3 

mu 

58 

I 

machine 

21 

3 

mad 

116 

6 

made 

430 

12 

mngodne 

13 

6 

miip amines 
maid 

II 

14 

5 

0 

mail. . . 

90 

3 

mailed . 

IO 

0 

main . . . 

12 

I 

make . 

2 fl 5 

10 

make3 , 

54 

2 

making . 

215 

r J 

mama, , , 

no 

6 

mamma . 

321 

21 

mamma's, 

15 

4 

man . . , 

127 

I 

many . , , 

622 

13 

map . , 

31 

0 

maps . . 

13 

0 

Mar , 
marble 

156 

3 & 

3 

0 

marbles 

66 

7 

March , . 

319 

11 

mark 

12 

0 

marks 

34 

0 

married 

*13 

6 

master 

9 

0 

match , 

H 

0 

matter 

37 

2 

May , 

210 

11 

may , , 

80 

0 

maybe. 

IS? 

35 

me , , 1 

2 .S 34 

11 

mean. . 

fii 

8 

means , , 

38 

2 

meant, . 

9 

4 

measles , 

41 

13 

meat , 

n 

I 

medicine 

8 

2 

meet . . . 

47 

2 

meeting. , 

52 

5 , 

melted 

24 I 

1 

melting . 

'14 

2 

men _ , 

60 

1 

mentioned 

8 

1 

merry 

SB 1 

2 1 

merry-go-round 

iS 

9 

met , , , 

12 

0 

middle , 

n 1 

3 1 

might, 

143 

IO 

mile , , , 

70 

2 

miles, 

13 ° 1 

5 , 

milk 

IOZ 

4 

milking 

ig 

0 

million 

9 I 

2 


Word 

Fre- 

quency 

of 

Use 

Fre- 

quency 

of 

Error 

imn , 

20 

4 

mind 

40 

2 

mine , , 

173 

6 

mines 

15 

1 

minute 

18 

4 

minutes 

Si 

10 

mirror . . 

13 

3 

Miss 

042 

34 

miss t , 

1 12 

3 

missed , 

79 

i? 

missing 

IO 

1 

mistakes 

28 

4 

mittens 

18 

2 

mivcd, 

8 

1 

model 

13 

0 

Mon 

25 

□ 

Monday 

217 

23 

monev 

month 

72 

1 59 

5 

31 

months . 

70 

9 

more . 
morning 

721 

19 

445 

29 

mornings 

8 


most 

iflfi 

s 

mostly 

IS 

0 

mother 

676 

16 

mothers , 

11 

2 

mother's 

54 

29 

mountain 

14 

3 

mountains 

20 

3 

mouth. 

27 

3 

move . . 

91 

I 

moved 

121 

4 

movie , 

1 1 

r 

movies 

rft 

0 

moving 

20 

4 

Mr. .. 

175 

5 i 

Mrs . 

51a 

98 

much . . 

045 

21 

mud. 

29 

I 

muddy 

30 

4 

mules 

8 

2 

mumps 

20 

I 

museum 

2 8 

2 

music, 

209 

3 

musL 

Soo 

11 

my. , , 

myself 

3*874 

23 

B 7 

22 

name 

I, ICO 

45 

named 

66 

6 

names 

131 

15 

natural , 

e 

1 

nature , 

8 

0 

near 

Qi 

I 

nearly 

9 i 

2 

neat, . 

10 

1 

neck . 

30 

2 

necktie 

9 

3 

need | 

S 3 

4 

neighbor , 
neighborhood 

30 

5 

14 

6 

neighbors 

3 i 

0 

neither ,. 

11 

5 

nephew . 

9 

1 1 

nest 

a 

0 

never . . 

255 

5 

new ■ 

711 

21 

news 

275 

II 

new year 

63 

4 

new year's 

19 

11 


Word 

Fre- 

quency 

or 

Use 

Fre- 

quency 

of 

Error 

New Year's Day 

9 

6 

ncvfc. 

0C2 

13 

nice 

702 

11 

nickel 

12 

3 

niece 

2<1 

0 

night 

790 

iS 

nightgown 

13 

4 

nights , , , 

22 

1 

nine . 

up 

9 

nineteen 

B 

X 

ninth 

zi 

1 

no 

3*7 

15 

no. . 
nobody 

1a 

6 

i<? 

4 

noise . 

IS 

3 

none. . 

24 

1 

noon 

8 3 

2 

normal 

8 

0 

north . 

43 

2 

nose 

21 

0 

not . 

1 1 0*l6 

iz 

note 

20 

0 

notebook , , 

13 

1 

nothing . , 

117 

8 

Nov. , 
November 

-37 

5a 

69 

8 

now . 
nowadays 

2,110 

85 

3 Q 

32 

number , 

45 

5 

numbers 

11 

2 

nurse , , 

30 

I 

nuts. . , 

37 

0 

0 . 

17 

□ 

oats 

i? 

0 

ocean 1 

23 

2 

o'clock. 

178 

63 

Oct 

333 

74 

QeLoher 

93 

S 

of . . 

5 , 5*14 

21 

of! . 

372 

36 

office . 

13 

0 

often , 

61 

4 

oh 

178 

1 

oil . . 

13 

0 

QIC . . 

18 

a 

old. . . | 

841 

s 

older 

9 

2 

oldest . 1 

16 

0 

on, 

a, o6a 

16 

once. i 


5 

one. 1 

1*851 

21 

ones , , 

108 

1*1 

only 

440 

II 

open 1 

35 

O 

opened 

22 

2 

operated 

II 

3 

operation 

IS 

2 

operetta 

26 

13 

or ... 

8*13 

17 

orange , 1 

a*1 

1 

orchestra 

17 

5 

order , , , 
ordered. 

32 

5 

10 

3 

ate . 1 

8 

0 

organ 

11 

1 

other 

609 

20 

others 

54 

3 

otherwise 

ought 

Jj 

2 

7 

our. . , 

2,281 

135 
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Ward 

Fre- 

quency 

Of 

Use 

Fre- 

quency 

of 

Error 

Word 

Fre- 

quency 

of 

Usd 

Fre- 

quency 

of 

Error 

Word 

Fre- 

quency 

of 

Use 

Fre- 

quency 

of 

Error 

ours 

6$ 

S 

pickles. - 

8 

2 

preacher 

12 

a 

ours elves , , , , 

8 

2 

picnic 

98 

6 

present . . . 

83 

18 

ouL . , 

i.M 

21 

picture 

267 

14 

pres cn Is 

93 

9 

outdoors , . 

14 

11 

pictures 

144 

15 

president . 

215 

4 

outside, 

72 

29 

pic , > , . 

16 

0 

prettiest 

9 

a 

over . . . 

050 

12 

piece 

77 

20 

pretty .... 

552 

5<1 

overalls , , , 

l8 

10 

pieces , ... 

A 6 

at 

price. . , , 

B 

0 

overs haea 

8 

2 

P'S - 

26 

1 

primary 

11 

1 

owe , . , , 

11 

2 

pigeons 

9 

4 

principal , 

14 

1 

own 

40 

2 

Pifla 

43 

1 

prUe , , , 

6d 

T -9 

pa 

U 

2 

pi c , , 

D 

0 

prizes , 

10 

0 

package , 

16 

2 

pillow 

11 

0 

probably 

45 

20 

pad, , 

9 

0 

pin 

30 

0 

problems 

22 

3 

page , 

47 

2 

pink 

36 

□ 

products 

13 

0 

papes, 

IS 

0 

pins . . 

M 

0 

professor. . 

a 

4 

paid.,. 

10 

2 

place. . . 

323 

10 

Program 

246 

15 

pad 

16 

1 

places- 

3 7 

0 

programs 

II 

0 

paint. .. 

20 

1 

plain 

9 

2 

promised . . 

II 

z 

painted , 


3 * 

1 

plan . , 

14 

0 

F.S ., 

455 

22 

painting 


19 

2 

plane . 

12 

0 

public . . 

31 


paints, . , 


10 

1 

planned, , , , 

9 

5 

puff 

13 

0 

P ft jr 

, 

Qgi 

a 

planning , 

34 

ia 

pull . , . 

20 

I 

pairs . 


32 

2 

plant 

24 

I 

pulled 

27 

2 

pamrnas 


gfl 

4 

planted , , 

13 

1 

pumpkin , , 

11 

I 

pal 

, 

61 

4 

planting 

8 

0 

pup . 

14 

I 

palace 


IS 

2 

plants , . 

13 

0 

pupil . . 

40 

5 

pants .. „ 


ao 

4 

, - 

70 S 

4 

puplU . , .. 

120 

12 

papa, 


log 

2 

played ... . 

!S 9 

4 

puppy. . 

15 

2 

paper, . . 


222 

10 

playhouse, 

16 

6 

pupa , 

9 

O 

papers . 


34 

0 

playing 

191 

B 

purple , 

II 

0 

parade 

, 

18 

4 

playmate , 

10 

0 

purse . . . 

12 

0 

parents 


20 

4 

playmates . 

8 

1 

pushed, .. , 

9 

I 

park 


73 

r 

plays. . . 

45 

5 

put .... 

300 

Z 

parks 

H 

0 

pleasant 

12 

1 

puts , . . 

II 

I 

parlor 

10 

3 

please 

5 i 3 

18 

pulling 

27 

4 

part ... 

74 

0 

pleased 

22 

0 

puzzle . 

74 

1 

parties 

19 

6 

plenty . , 

35 

0 

quarter. . . . 

2Q 

2 

parts 

21 

1 

plow .... 

15 

0 

queen., 

9 

O 

party,. 

aSS 

10 

plowing, . 

9 

0 

question . . , 

37 

I 

pflBS , , ,, . . 

*33 

4 

plums. 

9 

0 

questions 

60 

3 

passed 

88 

22 

P.U , . . 

24 

2 

quick.. 

28 

3 

passing . , . 

12 

0 

pneumonia, , , 

17 , 

6 

quicker, 

a 

0 

past 

36 

3 

pocket 


0 

quiet. . , 

13 

3 

paste, , 

12 

I 

pockclbook 

Hi 

18 

quilt, , , . 

20 

0 

pasted 

a 

1 

poem , - . 


6 

quit 

10B 

28 

posture 

13 

0 

poems 

■a 

1 

quite . , 

387 

6* 

pay , - , 

22 

0 

point. 

14 

1 

rabbit , . . 

43 

4 

peanut , . „ 

9 

0 

police . . . 

11 

0 

rabbltg , , , 

61 

l 

peanuts 

31 

I 

police dog 

u 

2 

race . 

18 

0 

pen 

60 

I 

pond , , . , 

22 

0 

races, , , , , 

7$ 

0 

pencil , , , . 

po 

12 

ponies 

10 

3 

racing . 

a 

0 

pencils 

22 

3 

pony . 

74 

12 

radio ■ 

134 

9 

pen mans tup . 

34 

9 

pool 

22 

1 

1 ail-road 

il 

I 

penny 

0 

0 

poor 

Si 

1 

rnln . . 

in 

I 

people 

ISO 

6 

popcorn, , 

JO 

11 

raincoat , 

8 

4 

perfume. , , 

60 

10 

population , , , 

20 

2 

rained., 

BG 

7 

perhaps, , . 

II 

0 

porch . 

19 

1 

raining . . . 

60 

4 

period , , , , 

II 

1 

passible , 

28 

6 

rains 

13 

2 

person , . 

aS 

0 

postcard 

8 

1 

rainy . . . . 

34 

3 

pet 

27 

□ 

poster 

18 

1 

raise 

33 

0 

pels , , 


I 

posters . 

22 

1 

raised 

14 

O 

pheasant 

10 

3 

post-office , 

!<| 

4 

rally,,, . 

20 

2 

pheasants, , 

U 

S 

potato. 

10 

5 

ran, 

66 

I 

phone , , . 

fl 

0 

potatoes,. 

22 

5 

ranch . 

B 

I 

phonograph 

13 

11 

pounds. . 

17 

2 

rather ... 

47 

4 

physical 

8 

3 

powder , , . 


mm 

rend... 

303 

2 

piano. . 

73 

9 

pr.. v . . 

Mfl 


render. , . . 

8 

0 

pick 

29 

2 

practice , . 

75 

15 

reading. . 

24 4 

3 

picked 

29 

T 

practiced. 

a 

2 

rends 

a 

2 

picking .... 

SO 

2 

practicing . . . 

31 

10 

ready. 

roB 

4 
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Error 

real . 1 

15a 

6 

Saturday, , 

370 

75 

shining . , 

13 

5 

really 

4 * 

IS 

Saturdays , 

*3 

3 

shirt,, , 

*3 

0 

reason . . 

10 

2 

gave 

18 

0 

shoe 

15 

0 

reed 

34 

22 

sftVGtl 

10 

I 

shoes. ... ... 

1 ** 

3 

receive 

62 

32 

saving . , . 

13 

z 

shoot 

ID 

3 

received 

624 

309 

saw , 

» 3 fl 

6 

shop 

8 

0 

recess, , 

Sr 

16 

gay 

657 

6 

shopping 

8 

1 

red . 

13c 

2 

saying , 

9 

0 

abort , ,. , 

60 

3 

regards 

46 

7 

says , , 

IOI 

8 

shot, 

29 

I 

rcgulqr . , 

u 

1 

scarce , 

53 

T 4 

should . , . 

154 

7 

Temain , 

37 

3 

seam, . 

B 

2 

shoulder 

11 

0 

remember, 

120 

32 

seared , , 

27 

5 

show . , , 

314 

3 

report, . 

119 

5 

scarf T > , . 

T 2 

5 

showed , 

13 

2 

reports . . 

14 

1 

scarlet feyer 

33 

5 

shower 

10 

I 

respectfully . . 

8 

2 

9cholflrs , , 

13 

8 

shows , . , , 

29 

2 

rest. 

200 

5 

school , , , 

4,427 

56 

shut , , , 

3 

I 

return , 

IT 

1 

Bchoolhousc 

Il6 

67 

sick r , . , , 

3«3 

4 

review 

13 

1 

schoolmate 

37 

17 

sickness , 

16 

2 

rich , , 

0 

0 

schoolmates , 

13 

7 

side 

1 52 

4 

riddle , , , 

5 

0 

schoolroom 

12 

6 

slde 3 

39 

2 

ride * , 

134 

3 

Gchoola . , 

86 

1 

sign. . 

29 

3 

tides 

ID 

2 

science , 

12 

3 

signing 

ID 

0 

ErnWHaR 



score, , 

m 

0 

ailK . 

S 3 

3 




scout , . . , , . 

SI 

i 

ailly . 

12 

2 

e 



scoiitg 

BHU 

0 

silver 

11 

J 



mrm\ 

scratching. 

ml 

0 

since 

234 

20 




scribbling . 

H 

7 

sincerely , , 

125 

S° 

nnk 

20 

2 

season 

26 

5 

sing, . , . 

go 

Q 

river 

65 

2 

Scat 

1 1 

1 

singing 

38 

2 

rond 

64 

2 

seats 

n 

1 

sir 

9 

0 

roads 

47 

3 

Sec, 

HI 

r 

613 . . . 

23 

O 

roast , , , , 

14 

0 

second, , 


a 

sister , 

353 

3 

rock 

*5 

O 

aeciettvry 

Bttf 

2 

sisters 

93 

8 

rod . , , 

11 

O 

section , 

mu 

0 

slater's 

35 

II 

rode 

40 

6 

see 

HU 

3 

sit, - . 

43 

2 

roll . , 

37 

1 

seeds 

■HJ 

0 

alts 

9 

□ 

roller 

24 

4 

seeing 

17 

2 

sitting 

31 1 

3 

roller skate, . , 

8 

3 

seem, 

42 

1 

gk , 

174 

1 

roller skates 

19 

6 

seemed 

15 

0 

sixteen 

23 

3 

roof 

11 

0 

seems , 

7 3 

3 

sixth. , 

269 

7 

room . , 

404 

4 

seen 

154 

0 

size . > . 

*7 

0 

rooms . 

49 

2 

self. ... 

9 

a 

skate 

38 

5 

rooster 

12 

r 

sell , 

42 

0 

skates 

39 

a 

rope. , , 


2 

selling 

21 

1 

skating 

lift 

T 9 

rose , , , , 

13 

1 

Bemes ter, 

IT 

5 

skiing 

13 

3 

round , . > 

IQ 

2 

send ,» 

4 Sti 

13 

skirt. 

17 

0 

route, . 

29 

0 

sending , 

IQS 

3 

skis 

10 

6 

row. . . 

30 

0 

sends, 

8 

0 

skunk 

9 

1 

rubber, 

31 

0 

senior , , . 

8 

1 

sled 

55 

5 

rug 

9 

0 

sent , 

301 

4 I 

sleds, , 

12 

2 

run 

85 

0 

separate , 

10 

3 

sleep 

44 

4 

running . 

49 

10 

Sept , , , 

81 

25 1 

sleeping p , 

17 

□ 

runs 

23 

1 

September 

36 

6 1 

sleeps 

9 

3 

rural 

11 

2 

serve , . 

11 

r 

1 B 3 

19 

2 

Sack . , 

la 

I 

set . 

151 

a 

sleigh 

23 

5 

sad 

II 

0 

seta , , 

17 

1 

slept . 

14 

1 

saddle , v * . . 

IQ 

3 

sat Liner , v , . 

29 

3 

slide . 

27 

0 

safe , 

15 

3 

settled, 

13 

1 

sliding , 

47 

8 

safely 

9 

2 

seven,,. 

S 3 

0 

slip , , 

16 

0 

said 

779 

i 5 

seventeen , 

Q 

1 

slippers 

44 

2 

salad ... 

16 

0 

seventh . 

fir 

4 

slow 

20 

0 

sale, - 

30 

0 

several , 

36 

5 

small 

74 

0 

salt , 

10 

□ 

sew , , 

■*+ 

0 

smallpox 

14 

8 

same , 

435 

T 3 

sewing 

75 

3 

small, 

12 

1 

sand , . . 

24 

3 

shall 

n 

I 

snapshot 

10 

3 

sandwiches 

IS 

8 

she , . 

2,133 

<5 

snow , , 

375 

4 

sang 

r 2 2 

r 

sh^d 

15 

0 

snowed 

66 

0 

Santa Claua , , 

70 

20 

sheep , v 

37 

0 

snowing 

60 

4 

sat , , 

14 

0 

sheet 

14 

0 

so, , , 

3.109 

9 

Sat , ,, 

83 

10 

she's 

\m 

16 

aoap 

9 

0 
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Use 
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Use 

Error 

social . . . 

2 & 

a 

stopped . 

25 

7 

teachers 

130 

7 

socks , . , 

25 

3 

store . , 

76 

0 

teacher's 

431 

292 

sold . . , - 

-id 

2 

stores , , 

23 

2 

teaches 

34 

4 

so long , . 


1 

stories 

43 

4 

teaching 

39 

1 

sonic . , , . 

somebody 

1,521 

40 

storm 

31 

2 

team , 

62 

2 

32 

9 

story 

56 

2 

teeth , , 

telephone , 

26 

2 

someone , 

23 

4 

stove 

Ifl 

□ 

29 

5 

somersaults 

9 

9 

straight 

2-1 

7 

tell... 

r ,I 52 

15 

something 

177 

39 

straw , , . 

14 

1 

telling, , , , 

S * 

1 

sometime. 

i 53 

69 

street , , 

£2 

1 

td 1 9 „ ,, 


1 

sometimes 

120 

- 1<5 

streets,, . 

12 

0 

ten . 
tennis 

20q 

3 

song . 

67 

2 

sLring 

15 

1 

M 

3 

songs. , 

3 ° 

2 

strong. 

12 

1 

tent, 

10 

0 

sonny , , 

a 

3 

stuck , , . , 

30 

1 

term,, 

18 

X 

soon . 

1,406 

37 

Btudied . , 

15 

6 

terminal , 

10 

0 

sooner 

93 

3 

studies 

1 Hb'T 9 

19 

terrible 

48 

6 

sore . , 

39 

2 

Study, , , 
studying . 
stuff 


3 

test , 

83 

a 

sorry , , 
sort , , . . 

IQS 

l6 

8 

0 

HI 

34 

2 

tests, , 
than 

49 

214 

2 

2 \ 

sound , . . 

13 

0 

subject , 

29 

45 

0 

thank , 
thanking 

172 

4 

sounds,. , 

II 

1 

subjects 

4 

9 

1 

south. . 

& 

1 

such , , 


4 

thanks 

thanksgiving 

109 

1 

southern 

8 

1 

sugar , 

10 

0 

140 

48 

spare . 
spe&k , , 

13 

1 

suit. . 

23 

□ 

Thanksgiving 

27 

1 

suits , 

12 

0 

Day 

& 

3 

speaking, 

9 

2 

summer 

380 

27 

that,. , 

2 j 547 

II 

special , , 

10 

0 

Rim., 

3 <> 

0 

that’s 

133 

96 

spell , . 

54 

3 

Sun. 

Sunday , 

28 

r 

the , , , 
theater 

13,669 

18 

ape lied 

13 

2 

46 j 

61 

14 

3 

spelling. , 

203 

2 

Sundays , , , 
Sunday school, 

15 

5 

their 

250 

94 

spend. 

27 

3 

93 

^3 

them 

1,127 

4 ° 

Bpent, . . 

IB 

0 

superintendent 

0 

6 

then , , 

733 

27 

sport , , 

10 

0 

supper , 

143 

4 

there , 

2 , 03 ? 

102 

sprained 

IS 

1 

suppose 

506 

in 

there's 

4 <> 

2B 

spring , . , 


12 

supposed , 

52 

1? 

these . 

T2& 

6 

springs , , 

13 

I 

9 UTG . . . 

1,909 

6 g 

they . . 

T >S8j 

37 

square , , . 

TO 

O 

surely. . 

134 

33 

they're , 

51 

45 

St 

stairs, 

34 

4 

surprise, , , 

24 

3 

thing , 

III 

3 

IO 

0 

surprised , , 

61 

16 

things, 

359 

9 

stamp 

9 

2 

sweater, , 

2g 

2 

think . 
thinking 

i,i 43 

49 

stamps , . 

27 

4 

sweet. , . 
sweetheart 

27 

0 

27 

0 

3 tana 

45 

2 I 

10 

2 

thinks , 

30 

4 

standing, , 

18 

2 

swell , 

66 

2 

third, 

92 

2 

stands , 

13 

I 

swim 

swimming , . 

35 

2 

thirteen 

20 

I 

star . 

22 

O 

106 

31 

thirty . 

32 

O 

stara - 

11 

O 

swing . 

26 

I 

this,. 

2,442 

23 

Start 

108 

5 

swings , , , . 

20 

3 

tho , 

ID 

0 

started 

243 

6 1 

table. , 

61 

□ 

those 

117 

24 

starLing 

30 

3 1 

tables. 

9 

I 

though , , 

103 

It 

starts 

4 o 

2 

tablet , .. 

IS 

1 

thought, , 

497 

47 

slate t , 


0 1 

t«vs , . . 

10 

1 

thousand 

27 

0 

states 

station,, 

stationery, 

32 

-14 

1 , 

a 

tail 

take 

*7 

404 

I 

7 

three, , 
threw , , , 

4 tt 

I 

3 

107 

U 1 

taken . , 

73 

2 

throat. 

20 

2 

statue, , 

8 

* 1 

takes 

4 i 

2 

through 

220 

47 

stay . , . , 

3 » 

3 

taking , . 

122 

6 

throw .. 

19 

0 

stayed , , 
staying 

178 


talk , 

S 3 

2 

Thura 

38 

21 


mm 

talked , , , , 

IE 

0 

Thursday 

176 

28 

stays r , 


M 

talking . , 

40 

4 

ticket 

9 

1 

step,.. , 

B 

0 

lalks , 

IS 

3 

tie 

17 

0 

stick , 

21 

1 

tall . . 

s& 

0 

tied 

io 

3 


9 

2 

lam , 

17 

2 

till 

160 

9 

still , , . , 
stocking 
stockings, , , 

285 

5 

tame . , , 

9 

0 

time 

1,755 

3 i 

It 

2 

8 

IMI . . . 

tank, 

20 

14 

0 

0 

limes 
tire ... 

139 

13 

3 

I 

stockyards , 


6 

tar . 

9 

1 

tired 

77 

5 

stomach,, , 

14 

4 

taught 

18 

2 

Utter- totter 

14 

12 

stone , 

It 

□ 

tea 

12 

0 

to 

14,910 

67 

stood 

12 

r 

teach . , , , 

46 

2 

today. 

1,033 

162 

stop 

lid 

1 

teacher , , 

89 ? 

33 

together 

98 

33 
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toilet . . 

8 

0 

used 

74 

4 

wet. . 

32 

41 

1 

told . . ' 

286 

4 

using 

31 

6 

We've , . 

s 

tomorrow , , 
tonight 

337 

334 

i 

usual, > , , 

usually 

13 

IS 

1 

6 

what 

whatever. 

1 , 34 ° 

8 

12 

O 

tonsils , 

r 1 

1 

vacation . , 

231 

19 

what's 

i& 

II 

too 

1,289 

SSo 

vaccinated, . . , 

14 

6 

wheat. . . 

33 

II 


look , , . 

230 

3 

valentine 

193 

18 

wheel . , , 


tooth . . 

16 

1 

Valentine Day 

19 

13 

wheels 

9 


top . . . ■ 

5 ° 

1 

valentines . 
valentine's . , 

187 

34 

when . ... 

1,643 

20 

tore 

10 

0 

H 

10 

whenever _ , , , 

ii 

touch , , 

8 

3 

valley 

T 4 

0 

where . . 

228 

10 

tough 

6 

1 

verse, , . 

12 

0 

whether .... 

45 

IS 

tournament, , , 


11 

very , 

I. 51 S 

44 

which , . 

224 

14 

towel , , , 

10 

2 

view 

g 

I 

while . . 

2 61 

5 

tower 

16 

1 

Violin 

19 

4 

while . . . 

150 


town 

36s 

ir 

visit 

106 

13 

who 

227 

6 

toy, . . 

14 

0 

vl ailed 

21 

0 

whole. . , . 

a; 

14 



track ... 

10 

3 » 

I 

10 

visiting 
volley ball 

13 

9 

0 

3 

whooping cough 
whose 

14 

XI 

3 

5 

trnckg . 

8 

□ 

wapon 

30 

5 

why 

wide . , , . 

176 

3 

tractor 

31 

7 

wait . j . , . 
waited . 

78 

4 

9 

I 

train 

SS 

2 

II 

0 

wiener, , , , 

g 

8 

training , 

12 

1 

waiting., 

77 

13 

2 

wife , , , .... 

JjQ 

trap 

tree 

13 

1 

walk . . . , 

130 

29 

wild 



SO 
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legal problems of state normal schools 

AND TEACHERS' COLLEGES 1 


M. M. CHAMBERS 
Ohio State University 

Litigation involving normal schools has leached the courts of last 
resort in several states, Some of the cases thus decided throw light 
on the history of education. Some of them also show apparently in- 
credible ignorance of the elementary principles of law on the part of 
the school authorities and point to the need of a systematic study of 
school law as one of the important elements in the preparation of 
teachers and administrative officers of schools. The decisions dis- 
cussed in this article fall under two main headings: (i) those con- 
cerned with the location, corporate status, and suability of the insti- 
tution and (2) those dealing with personnel relationships, involving 
the status and the rights of teachers and students. 

LOCATION OT THE INSTITUTION 

An act of the Illinois legislature of 1S69 authorized cities and 
towns in southern Illinois to issue bonds in aid of the Southern Illi- 
nois Normal University. The location of that institution, by the 
charter, was dependent on the aid and the inducements which might 
be offered by the different localities, The city of Carbondale voted a 
$100,000 bond issue in aid of the institution in order to secure its 
establishment in that city. Later the aulhoiities of the city sought 
to enjoin the collection of taxes levied to pay interest on the bonds, 
alleging that the whole procedure was unconstitutional The Illinois 
constitution of 184S limited the municipal power of taxation to “cor- 
porate purposes” only, The same limitation was continued in the 
constitution of 1870. The municipal authorities strongly urged that 
the expenditure of funds in aid of a state institution could not be a 

*The piepamtion of this m tide was made possible by a special grant from the 
Carnegie Corpoiation of New York, through the Carnegie Foundation foi the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, to Purclue University, 

37 1 
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"corporate purpose 1 ' of a municipality. The Illinois Supreme Court, 
with three justices dissenting, held that the acts were not unconsti- 
tutional and then proceeded to reprimand the Carbondale city au- 
thorities, saying: 

The disreputable feature of the case is that the same authority doing all of 
these acts, and whose city has received the benefit of them, now seeks to re- 
pudiate them. There is no rule of law, equity, justice, or morals compelling this 
and we cannot sanction it, 

The court also took occasion to issue some homely advice with re- 
gard to the policy of selling the location of state institutions to the 
highest bidder among rival cities. In the judgment of the court, such 
legislation as the act of 1869 was "not calculated to advance the 
credit and renown of the state” and was "unwise and impolitic, 
often resulting disastrously to the best interests of the state.” Said 
the court: 

It should be the paramount object in locating public institutions, to place 
them where the interests of the state demand them, and not to promote indi- 
vidual interests, however strongly fortified by money or representation, Dy the 
power of money, the very place least fitted may become the chosen spot, whilst 
those having every required advantage are overlooked. It gives occasion to 

bargaining and corruption It is humiliating to our state pride that resort 

should be had to such means. 1 

LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS 

Section 184 of the state constitution of Kentucky provides that 
no sum shah be raised for education other than for education in the 
common schools until the question of taxation is submitted to the 
voters. This law is followed by a proviso which seems to exempt the 
Agricultural College (now the University of Kentucky) and the 
normal school for negroes. Chapter 102 of the Acts of 1906 estab- 
lished a system of state normal schools for white students, created a 
board of regents to govern these institutions, and appropriated 
$50,000 to the board. The validity of this appropriation was con- 
tested in the courts on the ground that it was in conflict with the 
section of the constitution just described. The Supreme Court of 
Kentucky decided that the normal schools are institutions for which 
the legislature may make appropriations without a vote of the peo- 

1 Burr v. Carbondale, 76 III. 455 (1875). 
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pie and therefore that the $50,000 appropriation was not uncon- 
stitutional* 1 

CORPORATE STATUS AND SUABILITY 

In Iowa an act of 1849 divided the state into three normal-school 
districts, one of which was served by a normal school at Oskaloosa. 
Other normal schools were to be located at Andrew and Mt. Pleasant. 
Each institution was to have a board of trustees appointed by the 
trustees of the state university, From the university fund $500 was 
annually appropriated to each institution “to be expended in paying 
teachers, purchasing books, maps, charts, globes, chemical and 
philosophital apparatus, and mathematical instruments,” provided 
that the "friends of education” should furnish not less than $500 for 
the purpose of erecting buildings. After the erection of the building 
at Oskaloosa, one of the builders carried to the Supreme Court an 
action to recover the price of work and materials furnished. The 
court held that the board of trustees was not a corporation and had 
no power to be sued m its own name. The board was a mere associa- 
tion, and the plaintiff's only remedy would be against its officers or 
members individually. With regard to the liability of these indi- 
viduals the court made no decision. The court also intimated that 
the board was an agency of the state and that the plaintiff's proper 
appeal would be to the legislature rather than to the courts. 3 

A similar case occurred more than a half-century later in Kansas, 
when a contractor sued the State Board of Administration for a bal- 
ance alleged to be due on his contract for the construction of a build- 
ing at the State Normal School at Emporia. It was held that the 
action was not maintainable because the State Board of Administra- 
tion was not a corporation and had no general power to be sued for a 
money judgment. The plaintiff's only recourse would be against the 
fund appropriated by the legislature for the building. 3 

Likewise, the Louisiana State Normal College at Natchitoches has 
twice been held not to be a corporation suable in its own name. When 
a workman was killed in a fall while painting a smokestack at the 

1 Marsee v- Hager, 12 $ Ky. 445, 101 SAV. 882 (190}). 

2 Drake v. Oskaloosa Normal School, xx Iowei 54 (1860), 

3 Ilejnan Construction Company v. Capper et al. as State Board of Administration, 
105 Kan. 291, 182 Pac. 386 (1919). 
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college and his widow sued the college under the Workmen’s Coni' 
pensation Act, the Supreme Court of Louisiana pointed out that, al- 
though the college had been created as a corporation by Act 73 of 
1893, its corporate existence had been terminated by Article 12 of 
the Constitution of 1921 and Act 100 of 1922, placing it under the 
exclusive control of the State Board of Education. It was there- 
fore not suable in its own name and a plea to that effect was a com- 
plete defense. 1 

When the president of the same institution expelled a student and 
the student sued for a writ of mandamus to compel his reinstate- 
ment, the court indicated that mandamus docs not lie against a 
mere agent and that the president is no more than an employee and 
agent of the State Board of Education. The student must exhaust 
his recourse before the proper school authorities before seeking a 
remedy in the courts. 2 

APPOINTMENT AND DISCHARGE OE TEACHERS 

The appointment and discharge of teachers have furnished in- 
stances of litigation. Thirty years ago the Board of Trustees of the 
State Normal School at Cheney, Washington, re-employed two 
teachers for the ensuing academic year. When notified of this fact 
by the secretary, the teachers expressed pleasure. During the sum- 
mer a new principal was employed. He had conferences with both 
teachers at his own request for the purpose of discussing the work of 
the ensuing year. To one, Miss Mackenzie, he suggested that she 
assume duties in the ttaiuing department, presumably in addition to 
her work in the kindergarten department. She expressed doubt as 
to her ability to execute both assignments but made no refusal of 
any positive assignment, and the matter was left for her to “think 
oyer.” To the other, Mrs. Turner, he outlined certain methods for 
adoption in the training department, of which she expressed neither 
approval nor disapproval. Later conceiving the idea that these teach- 
ers would not work haimoniously with him, the principal prevailed 
upon the board to pass resolutions abolishing the kindergarten de- 

* Hums v. Louisian a State Normal Coi/egc, 134 So, 308 (1531). 

> Stale c% reL Dodd v, Tisa pi, 175 La, 235, 143 So, 59 (1932:) 
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partment and dispensing with the services of both teachers. After 
having made reasonable efforts throughout the year to secure em- 
ployment elsewhere without success, Miss MacKenzie acquired 
Mrs, Turner’s right of action and sued the board for the full salary 
originally contracted for. She recovered the full amount because the 
board’s action was an obvious case of breach of contract . 1 

The State Normal School at Peru, Nebraska, furnishes a recent 
case of unlawful dismissal of a member of the faculty. The head of 
the department of English received a letter of discharge from the 
president of the Board of Education for Normal Schools shortly 
after the teacher had been regularly employed for the following year. 
It developed that the letter of dismissal was not the result of any 
vote of the board. Nevertheless, the position was filled by another 
appointment, whereupon the aggrieved department head brought an 
action in quo warranto to test the force of his dismissal and the right 
of his successor. The writ of quo warranto is ordinarily issued only to 
test the rights of a public officer. Since it is well known that teacheis 
are employees under contract and not public officers in the technical 
sense, the board argued that the writ should not issue in this case. 
The Supreme Court of Nebraska brushed aside this argument and 
gave an eloquent description of the public responsibility of the teach- 
er in the following words: 

When a position based upon a provision of law carries with it continuing 
duties of public concern which involve some exercise of the sovereign power in 
, their proper performance, the position may be said to be an office public in 

character The teacher has a special place, by the nature of tilings in the 

governmental system, so far as it provides for education. He is appointed and 
paid by the state, His place — we may well say his office — is created by the state, 
because only through him can its free education be transmitted. Nor is he a 
mere conduit. Quite the contrary For education cannot be poured out to peo- 
ple like water fiom a pitcher. It must be carried to them in such a way as to 
engage their iuterest and reach their understanding— a labor involving knowl- 
edge of method, exercise of authority, and wide use of discretion. A teacher 
must prescribe courses, establish discipline, convince, lead. In the due perform- 
ance of his duty he not only engages in a work of public concern, but wields 
a portion of sovereign power. 4 

1 MacICmzie v. S/aJc, 32 Wash. 657, 73 Pac, S89 (1903). 

2 Eason v Majors > rn Neb. 2SS, 196 N.W. 133, 30 AL.R. 1419 (1923) 
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An earlier case 1 involved the dismissal of a professor by the Board 
of Regents of the Milwaukee Normal School, The Revised Statutes 
of Wisconsin (section 404, subdivision 3) gave the Board of Normal 
School Regents power to remove at pleasure any professor, teacher, 
or other employee of any of the normal schools. In April the board 
summarily removed a professor, Thereafter the professor sought to 
recover his salary for the remainder of the year covered by his con- 
tract. He lost his case on the familiar ground that the relevant 
statute was part of the contract and left him no cause of action. The 
plaintiff did not allege any abuse of discretion on the part of the 
board nor any malicious or improper motive. The boaid did not 
question the competency, ability, and moral character of the plain- 
tiff but alleged that he had “become embroiled in a contention be- 
tween the president and the professors and students” in such a way 
as to reduce his usefulness in the institution and cause the board to 
deem his removal advisable. The court remarked that removal in 
this “quiet way” was better for the teacher and for the school than 
would have been a trial before the board of regents involving the 
filing of charges and the proof thereof. It may be doubted whether 
there is any merit in surreptitiousness connected with the discharge 
of a professor before the expiration of his term of service, 

RIGHTS OP STUDENTS 

There have been numerous cases concerning the rights of stu- 
dents, These seem to fall into three groups revolving about the sub- 
jects of (1) discipline within the institution, (2) expulsion for infrac- 
tions of discipline, and (3) expulsion for deficiency in scholarship. 

Discipline . — The Southeast Missouri State Teachers College at 
Cape Girardeau furnished a case concerning discipline, The presi- 
dent evicted a summer-school student from the men's dormitory as a 
means of subduing prolonged and outrageous disorder in the build- 
ing- The conduct of the residents of the dormitory was such that 
for several nights in succession persons residing in the vicinity of the 
campus were unable to sleep. As a last resort, the president of the 
college felt compelled to announce that he would evict from the dor- 

1 Gillan v. Board of Regents of Milwaukee Normal School p 88 Wis. 7, 58 N,W. 1042, 
24 L.R.A, 336 (1894). 
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mitory any student who refused to sign within a specified time a 
pledge of good conduct. One student who refused to allow his name 
to appear on the pledge was accordingly evicted by an officer of the 
law but without violence. He was allowed to return and remove his 
personal possessions and was permitted to take the final examina- 
tions and receive credit for his academic work. Nevertheless, he 
sued the president for damages for the “unjustifiable humiliation” 
occasioned by the episode. The Supreme Court of Missouri, in de- 
nying recovery, remarked that a resident of a college dormitory has 
not the legal rights of a tenant nor even those of an ordinary lodger 
but that he impliedly agrees to conform to all reasonable rules of the 
institution and that he may be summarily evicted for a serious in- 
fraction thereof. 1 

Expulsion for disciplinary reasons . — The law is well established 
that institutional authorities have power to make reasonable rules 
and regulations governing the conduct of students under their juris- 
diction. The courts will not interfere with the enforcement of such 
rules except when there is evidence of malice, oppression, or bad 
faith on the part of the school authorities. However, expulsion of a 
student by arbitrary or capricious action is unlawful, and the remedy 
is a writ of mandamus to compel his reinstatement. An example oc- 
curred at the State Normal School at Peru, Nebraska, when a student 
who had previously been enrolled was refused readmission in the 
autumn of 1S97. His application met all requirements, but the facul- 
ty refused it and wrote the following note to the student’s father. 

Your son , having applied for admission to the State Normal School, 

the faculty, after consideration of the interests of the school, deem it best to 
refuse the same. This action is taken without reference to his guilt 01 innocence 
in matters with which his name has been connected. 

Since the records showed no reason for refusal to allow the student 
to continue in school, the Supreme Court of Nebraska held that his 
dismissal was arbitrary and capricious and ordered that he be read- 
mitted by a writ of mandamus. 2 

An earlier case in Missouri is a landmark in establishing the limits 
of the disciplinary authority of school officers, The Missouri Re- 

1 Enghhari v. Serena , 318 Mo. 263, 300 S W. 268 (1927). 

2 Jackson v. Stale ex yd. Majors, 57 Neb. 183, 77 N W. 662, 42 L.R A. 792 (1898). 
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vised Statutes of 1879 (section 7166) peimitted the faculty of a state 
normal school to suspend or expel students for "contumacy, in- 
subordination, or immoral conduct” provided they should have "the 
same light of appeal to the board of regents, as is provided in the 
case of a professor or teacher,” the action of the board being final. 
A rule of the board of State Normal School District No. 2 prohibited 
students from attending "parties, entertainments, or places of pub- 
lic amusement, except by permission.” Under this rule a sixteen- 
year-old girl student, who lived with her parents near the school, was 
expelled because she had, with her father’s consent, attended a party 
in the evening after she had returned home. The student immediate- 
ly sued for a writ of mandamus to compel her reinstatement, without 
appealing to the board of regents for a hearing. The Court of Ap- 
peals held that the writ should issue on the ground that the rule 
reached beyond the proper powers of the board and that consequent- 
ly an appeal to the boaid would not be a sufficient legal remedy. 
Thus, the student was heard in court without having previously de- 
manded a hearing from the regents. Counsel for the school argued 
that the rule was reasonable in the case of a state institution designed 
to receive students from a distance and necessarily taking them from 
under parental control, though admittedly unreasonable in the case 
of a public school where all pupils reside with their parents. He in- 
sisted that there could be no separate code of rules for students of 
the state institution who happened to reside with their parents. He 
said: 

Not only -would it increase and greatly complicate the difficulties of control- 
ling non-residents, by according superior rights and privileges to those who 
happen to be residents of the community, but it would also place in the hands 
of the latter unlimited facilities for injuting the school without providing a 
means of redress. For a state institution to admit such a principle, would be to 
warm within its own bosom a viper which would ultimately sting it to death. 

Nevertheless, the court held that the school authorities cannot as- 
sume to govern the conduct of students who are under the parental 
eye and that the teacher stands in loco parentis only within the 
sphere of his duty as a teacher. Parents living at a distance may 
either place their children under the control of other persons or leave 
them free to control themselves, and the choice is for the discretion 
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of the parent. In private boarding schools the situation is different 
because the school stipulates the terms upon which it will accept 
pupils/ 

In a much more recent case an eighteen-year-old girl student was 
expelled from the Michigan State Normal College at Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. The grounds for her expulsion were that she smoked 
cigarettes on the public streets, that, seated on the lap of a young 
man, she rode through the streets in an automobile, and that she 
proclaimed her defiance of the discipline of the school in the local 
public press. After the dean of women had informed the student 
that her conduct would not be tolerated and had received no explana- 
tion nor any indication that the advice would be heeded, the stu- 
dent's application for readmission at the beginning of the ensuing 
term of school was denied, The student carried her case through the 
courts, one of her contentions being that she had been expelled with- 
out having had a proper hearing. The Supreme Court of Michigan 
held that the action of the dean of women in summoning her to a 
conference and fully apprising her of the situation constituted a suffi- 
cient hearing. The court further declared that the fact that the pro- 
fessors and the students at the state university were permitted to 
smoke was no argument against the reasonableness of the rule pro- 
hibiting smoking by students of the teachers' college. Then lapsing 
into ungrammatical enthusiasm in laudation of the action of the 
dean of women, the court said: “Instead of condemning Mrs. Prid- 
dy, she should be commended for upholding some old-fashioned 
ideals of American womanhood 

Exclusion for deficiency in scholarship . — Although the power of 
school authorities to expel students for serious infraction of disci- 
pline is unquestioned, the right of the faculty to deny readmission to 
students on account of low scholastic standing has often been ques- 
tioned. A student of the Cleveland Normal School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
which was a part of the public-school system of the city, was re- 
quested to withdraw at the end of the first semester on account of her 
low scholarship and alleged inadaptability for teaching. The Court 
of Common Pleas granted her an injunction restraining interference 

1 Stale ex ret. Clark v. Osborn^ 24 Mo. App . 309 (1SS7) 

2 T anion v, McICenney , 226 Mich. 245* iQ7 MW. 510, 33 A L R. 1175 (1924). 
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with her right to attend the school. The decision was on the ground 
that the school was a part of the regular public-school system and 
that the dismissal did not conform to section 4014 of the Revised 
Statutes of Ohio, which specified the procedure to be followed in ex- 
pulsion cases. The court indulged in a dictum which is of some in- 
terest: 

There is no right more sacred than the right to admission to the public schools 
of the state, Education is the bulwark of popular government, It is the Ark 
of the Covenant of our political faith. It is the hope of the nation. The duty of 
teaching and developing the youth is vested in the school authorities, and their 
discretion will not be interfered with by courts unless plainly abused, But the 
right to be educated in the schools belongs to the people and is vested in the law 
over which no board of education has the discretion to interfere or not according 
to its notions as to the future conduct of the pupil receiving instruction in the 
schools. The law granting that right is superior to the board of education, and 
superior to the courts . 1 

A somewhat similar case involved the State Normal School at 
San Jose, California, Thirty years ago California had five normal 
schools, each having a local board of trustees, There was also a 
joint board of trustees having power to prescribe uniform textbooks, 
courses of study, standards of graduation, and standards of admis- 
sion for all the normal schools. When the faculty of the school at 
San Jose denied readmission to a student on the ground that he was 
mentally incompetent to become a teacher, the student sought rein- 
statement by a writ of mandamus. The writ was granted by the 
California Supreme Court despite the fact that a rule of the local 
board of trustees directed the faculty to “drop any student who, by 
reason of poor scholarship, bad character, or evident unfitness for 
teaching, is disqualified to become a teacher,** The student showed 
that he had not been allowed to complete the course in practice 
teaching, although other students were sometimes allowed to repeat 
it once or even twice. He had no record of failure in any examina- 
tion. The faculty made no allegation of bad character or infraction 
of the disciplinary rules. It offered only its judgment that the stu- 
dent was mentally unqualified for teaching, unsupported by any evi- 
dence in the form of failure in any examination. The court held that 
under the circumstances the student was being deprived of a valu- 
1 Brown v. Board of Education, 6 O.N.P. 411, 8 O.S. & C,P. 378 (1899). 
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able right which belonged to him by statute, and his reinstatement 
was ordered , 1 

The most recent case of this type is the Miami University case, in 
which a girl student was suspended from the School of Education at 
that institution because of repeated failure to reach the standard of 
scholarship required by the faculty. The Court of Common Pleas 
ordered her reinstatement, hut this decision was reversed by the 
Court of Appeals. One of the principal grounds on which the opin- 
ion rests is the proposition that any institution of higher education 
has implied authority to establish and maintain standards of scholar- 
ship and to exclude students for failure to reach such standards. The 
case is differentiated from the Cleveland case because Miami Uni- 
versity is an institution of collegiate rank having a long history as 
such, while the Cleveland Normal School was merely a unit in the 
Cleveland system of public schools and made no pretense of being 
an institution of collegiate rank. The court held that the statutes 
applicable to the elementary and secondary schools of the state ob- 
viously do not apply to Miami University.* 

In this case it was argued on behalf of the student that a citizen 
and daughter of a taxpayer has a right to continue as a student in a 
state institution supported by public taxation as long as she violates 
no disciplinary rules, This argument means that there could be no 
expulsion or suspension of a student except for disciplinary reasons. 
It is an argument which can hardly be successfully maintained, but it 
leads to very interesting questions concerning the responsibility of 
the state to furnish suitable educational opportunities fitted to the 
needs of each of its citizens who is desirous of studying in an educa- 
tional institution and who is willing to comply with all reasonable 
disciplinary rules. 

1 Miller v. Dailey ) 136 Cal 212, 68 Pac, 1029 (1902). 

a West v. Miami University , 41 Ohio App, 367, 181 N.E 144 (1932), 



SELECTED REFERENCES ON PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, T 


WILLIAM C. REAVIS and NELSON 13 , HENRY 
University of Chicago 

The following references on public-school administration were 
published between November i, 1932, and October 31, 1933. The 
references were selected on the basis of comprehensiveness of treat- 
ment, practical value of the contribution, current interest in the 
problems considered, and factual support of conclusions. The list is 
necessarily restricted by limitations of space. 

The references are classified under eight phases of administration, 
namely, general administration, state school administration, city 
school administration, supervision, teaching staff, school finance, 
business management, and public relations , References under the 
first three classifications are included in this issue; references under 
the remaining five will be presented in the February number of this 
journal. 

General Administration 3 

r. Almack, John C, (Editor). Modern School Administration, Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933, Pp, x+382. 

Contains twelve chapters dealing with problems and progress in educational ad- 
ministration by twelve different authors and a biography of Ellwood P, Cubber- 
ley whose services to public-school administration the volume is intended to com- 
memorate. 

3.''' l Codv, Frank. “Citizens* Conference Submits "Policy To Safeguard Educa- 
tion, ” Nation's Schools , XI (February, 1933), 53—54. 

Summary of recommendations of the Citizens' Conference on the Crisis in 
Education concerning means of protecting the program of public education from 
injurious curtailments 

'This list is one of the second cycle of twenty lists covering all major aspects of 
the field of education which is being published co-operatively in the Elementary School 
Journal and the School Review. The first cycle ended with the December, 1933, issues. 

3 See also Item 13 in the list of selected references appearing in the January, 1934, 
number of the Sc/ioo! Rmav. 
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3. Constructive Economy m Education . Research Bulletin of the National Edit- 

cation Association, Vol. XI, No. 3. Washington: Research Division of 
the National Education Association, 1933, Pp. 57-90, 

A discussion of basic principles of economy in public-school administration The 
discussion deals with the following economy factors, an efficient staff, the budg- 
et, the unit of administration, organization, supervision, the management of 
supplies, insurance, the protection of school funds, and teachers' salaries and the 
teacher load. 

4. Cooke, Dennis II, "What Do Teachers Want in a Retirement System?" 

School Executives Magazine, LII (November, 1932), 106-8. 

Reports the findings of a questionnaire dealing with twelve issues in teacher 
retirement submitted to ten thousand teachers, principals, supervisor and 
superintendents. 

5. Cooper, William John Economy in Education , School Economy Series. 

Stanfoid University, California; Stanford University Press, 1933. Pp, 

vi+82. 

Indicates essential aspects of education which should not be lost sight of in 
school- budget economies and suggests possible ways of economizing without 
undue impairment of the school program 

6 . Dudley, L, Leland. The School and the Community , Harvard Studies in 

Education, VoL XXII- Cambridge, Massachusetts; Harvard University 
Press, 1933, Pp- xiv -(-176. 

k study of iacal ca&trol in the public schools, of Massachusetts Valuable us 2m 
interpretation and an explanation of the manner in which local public schools are 
administered and useful in identifying problems to which attention must be 
directed in the improvement of public schools 

7. Educational Leadership, Eleventh Yearbook of the Department of Super- 

intendence of the National Education Association Washington: De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National Education Association, 
1933. Pp, 528. 

Deals with the changes in the status of educational leadership in American 
public schools during the last decade, reviews the progress made towaul the de- 
velopment of professional leadership in education, and considers the problems 
and possibilities of such leadership in the future. 

8. Edwards, Newton, The Courts and the Public Schools. Social Science 

Studies Directed by the Social Science Research Committee of the Uni- 
veisity of Chicago, No. XXVIII. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1933. Pp. xvi+592. 

A comprehensive treatment af the legal basis of public education in the form 
of a review and interpretation of court decisions pertaining to such important 
factors as the relations of the state to the school corporation, business problems 
of school boards, tlie teacher, and the pupil. 
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9. Engelhardt, Feed. "Boards of Education Have a Place/ 1 Elementary 
School Journal , XXXIV (September, 1933), 30-35. 

A reply to the article of Charles Ii. Judd (Item 10 in. this list) in which it is sug- 
gested that the board of education be abolished, 

10. Judd, Diaries H. "The Place of the Board of Education/ 1 Elementary 

School Journal , XXXIII (March, 1933), 497 ‘"S° 1 ' 

A statement of the function of the board of education and a vigorous criticism of 
the policies of the Chicago school board, This article suggests that the board 
of education be abolished and that the management of the schools be left to the 
expert direction of the superintendent 

11. Meeting the Emergency in Education. Bulletin of the Department of Second- 

ary-School Principals, No 46 Berwyn, Illinois: Department of Second- 
ary-School Principals of the National Education Association (H. V, 
Church, Executive Secretary), 1933. Pp. 32. 

A report of the Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education, which in- 
cludes data on the present financial situation in the public schools and explains 
the program of this commission. 

12. Norton, John K, "Functional Philosophy of Education Is the Adminis- 

trator's Compass/ 1 Nation's Schools, XII (October, 1933), 11-13- 

A discussion of the importance of a clearly defined philosophy of education as a 
guiding principle in administrative procedure, 

13. The School Board Member . Research Bulletin of the National Education 

Association, Vol, XI, No. 1. Washington: Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1933. Pp. 1-42. 

Describes the place of the school-board mender in the national program of edu- 
cation and considers origin, development, and legal status of the school board. 

State School Administration 

14. Grossnickle, F. E. "Equalization of the Burden of Capital Outlay in a 

State’s Minimum Educational Program/' Journal of Educational Re- 
search , XXVI (February, 1933), 449-56. 

A suggested plan for a state equalization program for capital outlay, 

15. Kentucky State Department or Education. Report of the Kentucky 

Educational Commission. Educational Bulletin, Vol. I, No. 8. Frankfort, 
Kentucky: State Department of Education, 1933. Pp. xxviii-b324 

A general treatment of the objectives to be achieved by the state in providing 
public education and a discussion of suitable plans for realizing these objectives. 

r6. Lawler, Eugene Stallcut. A Technique for Computing the Amount of 
New Aid Required for State Equalization Programs, Teachers College Con- 
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tributians to Education, No. 547. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1932, Pp. viii+46. 

A study of the factors involved in the determination of the amount of state aid 
required for various types of equalization programs. A clmrt is worked out for 
recording data with economy of time and effort. 

17 MorTj Paxil R “Why the School System Lacks Stability in Bad Times/' 

Nation's Schools } XI (June, 1933), 21-24. 

Indicates the value of a state equalization program with respect to local tax 
relief and stability of financial support of schools, 

18. Mort, Paul R,, assisted by the Research Staff of the National Sur- 

vey of School Finance. State Support for Public Education . Washing- 
ton: American Council on Education, 1933. Pp, x+496. 

An elaborate treatment of important phases of the problem of finance and sup- 
port of public education in the United States, 

19. Perrin, H. Ambrose. f, The Administration of Equalization Funds in 

States Having Recent Administrative Legislation," Elementary School 
Journal , XXXIII (December, 1932), 286-92. 

A summary of the methods of administering equalization aid used in eight states 
and a critical consideration of the effects of the different plans and of the meth- 
ods of administering these plans. 

20. Reusseu, W. C. “Sources of School Revenue," School and Society, XXXVII 

(May 27, 1933), 665-72. 

A review of sources from which revenues for school purposes arc derived and 
methods of distribution of state school funds. 

21. Schmidt, Arthur W. The Development of a State's Minimum Educational 

Program, Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 508, New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1Q32. Pp, vi-(-io6. 

This study is an effort to establish a procedure for determining the state's share 
in the support of the local school systems within its borders 

22. “School and City Current Expenses Compared, 1931 ” Educational Re- 

search Service, Circular No, g. 1933, Washington: Department of Su- 
perintendence and Research Division of the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1933, Pp. ii. 

Presents 1931 figures on expenses of 310 city governments and city school sys- 
tems, the cost per capita of population, and the percentage that school expense 
is of total city expense with schools included. 

23. Strayer, George Drayton. “The Education of All Children," Journal of 

the National Education Association, XXII (January, 1933), 29-30 
A brief discussion of the need for equalization of educational opportunities and 
considerations underlying a state equalization policy 
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24* Wriohtstone, J, Wayne. StimuhlionoJEductiliomlViidcrlakings, Teach- 
ers College Contributions to Education, No. 562. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1&33. Tp. viii-^6. 

A study of school support in New York cities and villages under earmorked and 
noil-earmarked state-subsidy plans. 

City School AcMittisTRimott 1 

25. Butscii, Russell L* C, "Salaries of Teachers in Cities: 1922-23 to 1932- 

33/ American School Board Journal, LXXXVII (November, 1933), 

20-2 2 r 

Reveals trends in salaries of teachers in elementary schools, junior high schools, 
and senior high schools for the period studied. 

26. EellS, Walter CkOSUY, "Appraising a City's Educational Features,” 

Nation's Schools , XI (March, 1933), 31-34, 

Describes a convenient method of indicating the comparative rank of cities with 
respect to several factors which measure educational burden, salaries, pcT capita 
costs, etc. 

27. Salaries in City School Systems, 1932-33- Research Bulletin of the National 

Education Association, Vol. XI, No. 2. Washington: Research Division 
of the National Education Association, 1933. Pp. 43-56. 

A report of the findings of the regular biennial salary survey, which includes 
data for 1,910 ci tica ind almost 400,000 school employees, 

28. SraeJ, Charles L. "Keep Trills 1 — Save Money,” School Life, XVIII 

(March, 1533), 122, 

A brief statement of the economies realized by means of the platoon-school 
organisation in Detroit, 

29. Van Westrienen, Harold J, "How To Proceed When a New School 

Superintendent Is Needed," Naim's Schools , XI (May, X933), 29-30. 

Explains how one school board proceeds with the task of selecting a superin- 
tendent, 

30. Yeager, William A. "How One State Employs and Pays Its School 

Superintendents,” Nation's Schools, XII (August, 1933), 43-46. 

An explanation of the provisions of the Pennsylvania school code pertaining to 
the classification and salaries of school superintendents, 

1 See also Item 292 in the list of selected references (ippearing in the September, 1933, 
number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

A significant study of certain causes of reading and other language defects 
The monograph under consideration 1 presents a summary of the literature of 
fact and theory together with various new experimental data and hypotheses 
concerning the relations of lateral dominance of the hands, eyes, and ears, and 
visual acuity and eye-muscle imbalance (suspenopsia and heterophoria) to diffi- 
culties in reading, writing, spelling, and speech, Into this highly controversial 
field Selzer has introduced some very significant data from tests performed on 
normal and problem cases and some rather startling theories concerning the 
cause and the cure of reading and other language defects. The monograph de- 
serves careful reading by oculists, ophthalmologists, and physiologists as well as 
by psychologists and specialists in disabilities in reading, spelling, speaking, and 
writing. 

Doubtless the most interesting and significant contribution in the monograph 
is Seller's data and theories concerning the r 61 e of heterophoiia (imbalance of 
muscles rotating the eyeballs), suspenopsia (momentary periods of "blindness” 
in one or both eyes), and alternating vision (alternating periods of vision in one 
eye at a time). Such a statement as the following is nothing short of startling 
to those persons who have attributed reading difficulties to a variety of causes: 
“These conditions of muscle imbalance and alternating vision, in additition to 
a lack of fusion, the writer believes account for such reading disabilities as are 
not accounted for by general mental disability” (p. 85), The author offers in 
support of this thesis three forms of evidence (1) his finding that "over go per 
cent” of the leading-disability cases examined by him had eyc-inuscle imbal- 
ance; (2) his finding that only g pei cent of 100 unselected school children had 
eye-muscle imbalance and that 5 of these had difficulty in reading) and (3) his 
finding that at least two of these cases, who were fitted with prisms to coirect the 
imbalance, showed decided improvement in their reading while wearing the 
prisms. If, as Selzer contends, over 50 per cent of the childien suffering from 
eye-muscle imbalance have difficulty in reading and go per cent of all leading 

1 Charles A. Selzer, Lateral Dominance and Visual Fusion: Their Application to 
Difficulties in Reading, Writing, Spelling, and Speech Harvard Monographs in Edu- 
cation, No, is. Cambridge, Massachusetts Harvard University Press, 1933 Pp. I2 °- 
$1.00. 
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defects show muscular imbalance of the eyes, a causal factor has been uncovered 
worthy of the most careful and extensive study, The fact that oculists are rather 
obscure in their treatises on diagnosis and remedial treatment of heterophoria 
and almost unaware of suspenopsia, as it is appiaised by Selzer, makes the need 
of future research in this field all the more impressive, Selzer disputes, among 
other things, the wisdom of certain forms of treatment of muscular imbalance 
and especially deplores the hopeless prognosis for any treatment begun after the 
fifth year. I-Ie is convinced by his experiences that the difficulty can be remedied 
by a combination of lens treatment and muscular exercises at much later years, 
Although the investigations of muscular imbalance are the most important 
of those reported in this monograph, other problems are considered. The first 
chapter gives a summary and discussion of nine different theories concerning the 
causes of handedness. The second chapter contains a discussion of twenty-four 
tests of handedness, five tests of ocular and three tests of auditory dominance. 
The third chapter summarizes previously assembled data concerning lateral 
dominance together with the results of tests applied by the author to approxi- 
mately 645 school children. As regards handedness, Selzer reaches the same 
general conclusion as did Haefner (although no reference is made to the latter's 
study) that most pupils are right dominant in some acts and left dominant in 
others, in different degrees, and not similarly dominant In all tasks He also 
agrees with Haefner that a change in writing from one hand to the other does 
not intrinsically produce speech and other defects. It is the method of effecting 
the change rather than the change itself which causes difficulty. Selzer points 
out, as have others, that the percentage of the population who show left-hand 
dominance varies with the test employed : a test Of writing shows 1 or 2 per cent; 
strength of grip, about 29 per cent; and crossing of thumbs, about 50 per cent. 
In recommending a team of tests for determining handedness in general, Selzer 
utilizes quite different criteria from those employed by Haefner, Probably the 
choice of tests should be determined by the investigator's practical purpose 
rather than by any predetermined assumptions concerning the underlying sig- 
nificance of manual dominance. 

Selzer 's studies of the amount and interrelations of hand, eye, and car domi- 
nance and the relations of these to difficulties in speech, reading, spelling, and 
writing provide considerable useful data and lead to certain interesting theories 
Among the data one may glean such items as these: Thirty- six per cent of school 
children show left-eye dominance by Parson’s Man op to scope test. Visual- 
acuity tests do not indicate eye- dominance. Eye-dominance is not closely 
correlated with handedness There is lit Lie or no difference between, the intelli- 
gence of right-dominant and left-dominant children Pupils with left-eye domi- 
nance show relatively greater speed in writing from right to Left than do pupils 
with right-eye dominance. Mirror-writers tend to show left dominance or equal 
dominance of hands and eyes, 

Selzer develops a general theory to explain the many specific facts and tend- 
encies recorded in his study. Lack of visual fusion, he believes, is at the bottom 
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of most difficulties in reading and spelling, especially those which show reversals 
and mix-ups of elements. He believes that lack of visual dominance is also re- 
sponsible for mirror-writing, stuttering; and other language difficulties. The 
lack of visual fusion, rather than any single type or pattern of lateral dominance, 
is the basal cause although Its effects are conditioned by lateral dominance. In 
general, the theory is that muscular imbalance may cause images to fall on noil- 
corresponding areas of the two cerebral hemispheres, thus causing conflict of 
engrains > or brain impressions, especially when neither hemisphere is clearly 
dominant — a fact indicated by lack of clear lateral dominance. This conflict of 
engrains is the basis of difficulties and confusions in reading, writing, speech, and 
spelling. In the case of suspenopsia or alternating vision, two independent sets 
of engrains are set up alternately on each cerebral hemisphere, a situation which, 
especially in the case of lack of clearly defined cerebral dominance, results in con- 
flict, confusion, and difficulty. 

Needless to say, this type of theory is far removed from the original facts of 
observation and test. The extremely speculative nature of the theories, even if 
they are difficult to square up with recent points of view concerning brain func- 
tions, reveals an alert imagination striving to unify diverse language difficulties 
into a simple working hypothesis. However valid or serviceable the hypothesis 
may be, Seller’s data are significant and suggestive of further research and 
thinking. 

Arthur I. Gates 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


Educational research , — Statements of the aims of textbooks often indicate, 
more clearly than do the tables of contents, the nature of the material that 
follows- The author of a textbook on educational research 1 states that the pur- 
poses of his volume are (1) "to reduce the discrepancy between research theory 
and educational practice by presenting the practical methods of conducting sig- 
nificant research and the knowledge necessary for the economical and effective 
interpretation of research"; (2) to define research in such a way as to permit 
"the study of vital educational problems usually excluded” (p. 7) , (3) to suggest 
methods for selecting a reseaich pioblem; (4) to present a method for outlining 
the plan of solution of a pioblem; (5) to survey research techniques and to classi- 
fy and present them so as to encourage tlieii use in reseaich and in the criticism 
of research; (6) to introduce "the more general leader to a broad survey of the 
ways of thinking that have been used or may be used in the field of educational 
research 1 1 (p 8). 

There is much to admire in the book. Chapter ii, "The Research Problem and 
Its Background,” which suggests methods for selecting a research problem, and 
chapter iii, "Outlining the Research Solution," should be read by all prospective 

1 Harold H, Abelson, The Art of Educational Research: Its Problems and Proce- 
dures. Yonkcrs-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co, 1933 Pp xii-t-332. $200 
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research workers, Much of the discussion on the methods of research is valuable, 
The four chapters on research tools are adequate for most purposes and are 
clearly written. The study questions given at the end of each chapter are less 
objectionable than those ordinarily found in college textbooks on education. A 
classified bibliography of twelve pages appears to have been carefully selected, 
The references appearing at the ends of the chapters are of exceptional worth. 
Those at the close of chapter h should be brought to the attention of all candi- 
dates for higher degrees in education, In all, the book has many excellent fea- 
tures. 

There is, however, much in the book that will be challenged by research work- 
ers in education, For example, the author feels that a comprehensive treatment 
of research methods necessitates definitions of education and of research that 
are probably questioned by many educators, He attempts to prove by defini- 
tion that education is an art and not a science, His argument is neither consist- 
ent nor convincing. Further attempts to improve the art of education are to be 
encouraged, It appears, however, that the best expression of an art is possible 
only when its working rules are exhibited in. an ordered and related system. No 
one can deny that education has far to go in approximating perfection as a 
science, but it smacks of quibbling to write of a science in education, while 
denying a science of education. 

The author defines a research study as any studjr that bases “the solution of 
a problem upon relatively stronger grounds than those previously determined” 
(p, i6). Emphasis is placed on the word "relatively 11 because the author wants 
his definition to permit the study of educational problems usually excluded as 
research possibilities and to permit the Inclusion of many research methods that 
are not considered such by many investigators, Some of these methods are to be 
inferred from the chapter titles that follow; "The Integrative Method/ 1 "The 
Descriptive Method/' "Socio-Descrip tive Methods/' "Psycho-Descriptive 
Methods/' "The Causal Method: Single-Group Comparative Experimenta- 
tion/’ "Other Comparative Experimental Causal Methods/' "Analytical Exper- 
imental Causal Methods/' fl ‘Transfer Experimental Causal Methods,” "Inferred- 
Control Causal Methods/ 1 "The Evaluative Method,” and "The Constructive 
Method,” The authors definition of a research study is particularly unfortunate 
in one respect. It lends support to the "researcher” seeking a bibliography 
Educators have been accused (some of them justly) of collecting and collating 
in small puttering ways and palming off the results as research, Would it not 
be better to reserve the term "research” for studies which actually contribute 
to the understanding of fundamental principles? It should be embarrassing for 
educators to feel the necessity of describing certain research studies as genuine 
research, 

In spite of questionable definitions and an over-classification of methods, the 
book is to be recommended as the most complete treatment of educational -re- 
search methods available., It should be on the desks of all graduate students 
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It should serve very well as a textbook for classes in methods of educational 
research, Teachers and others who occasionally write on educational matters 
will find it very helpful. 

Herman G. Richey 


Pressure groups and the cwricuhm ,— In A Charier for the Social Sciences in 
the Schools ^ drafted by Charles A, Beard as the first volume of the report of the 
American Historical Association's Commission on the Social Studies, we are 
told that in planning the social-studies curriculum we must take into account 
the requirements of scholarship, the climate of American ideas, and the require- 
ments of the teaching and learning process. Statutory limitations tend also to 
shape the school program. Just as significant, says Beard on page 83 of his book, 
are the “demands made on the schools by powerful associations of private citi- 
zens— economic, religious, patriotic, racial, sectional, military, cultural, and mor- 
al,” We are told by Beard that “whatever teachers may decide to teach, in all 
possible fairness and impartiality, will be subjected in application to strong im- 
pacts from particular interests,” 

Professor Pierce's book/ the third volume of the same report, deals with the 
influence of the various “pressure groups” that have as their objectives the 
molding of public opinion and, directly 01* indiiectly, the shaping of the school 
curriculum. Having made a series of studies of this and related problems prior 
to her association with this commission, Miss Pierce is well qualified to direct 
and report on this phase of the investigation, She has been assisted by the 
commission's special Committee on Public Relations, 

As the author suggests In the Foreword, one phenomenon of American life 
appears to be a persistent faith in the common school as a potent force in the 
development of character and public opinion and, because of that faith, a tend- 
ency for laymen to organize into groups for the purpose of guarding and even 
dictating the ideals to be taught in the school. Fundamentally, this tendency 
is wholesome and, in a democracy, necessary To quote Miss Pierce, when the 
programs of such groups “are parallel to the plans of those whose primary func- 
tion is teaching, no one would gainsay their desirability* It is only when such 
programs run counter to the best educational theory and practice that questions 
as to their soundness may be raised” (p. x) 

The author is to be commended for the painstaking care with which she has 
investigated more than two hundred organizations. She has had the co-opera- 
tion of the groups involved and has set forth the results of her study impartially 
and objectively, The report has eight parts, dealing with the educational and 
civic policies of patriotic, military, peace, fraternal, religious and racial, youth, 
business and labor, prohibition and anti-prohibition groups and organizations 

1 Bessie Louise Pierce, Citizens 1 Organizations and the Civic Training of Youth, Re- 
port of the Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical Association, 
Part III. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1933, Pp. xvlii+4 2 8* $2.00 
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Typical programs of each group are analyzed. Chapter vi, for example, gives a 
brief history of the organization, objectives, and work of the National Council 
for Prevention of War. Formed in 1921 to promote the aims of the Washington 
Conference on the Limitation of Armaments, the council included representa- 
tives first from seventeen and later from thirty-four other groups. Its program 
stands for “progressive world organization, world-wide reductions of armaments 
by international agreement, world-wide education for peace” (p. 73). Propa- 
ganda literature £ot both children and adults is published, including a monthly 
News Bulletin, surveys, pamphlets, and bibliographies. Posters and pictures are 
also distributed. The council sponsors a ‘‘World Hero Prize Competition/* in 
one of which a thousand schools and a half-million pupils took part. The coun- 
cil's educational department has investigated the peace and war content of 
school textbooks, In similar manner are surveyed the activities of such groups 
as the various societies of the American Revolution, the American Legion, the 
Freemasons, the Knights of Columbus, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Young Men's 
Christian Association, Young Women's Christian Association, the Young Peo- 
ple’s Socialist League, the public utilities, and prohibition and anti-prohibition 
groups — to cite only a few. For practical purposes the investigation is limited to 
the post-war period. 

Part IX is devoted to the appendixes, bibliography, and index. Thirty-one 
pages of documents and fifty- six pages of bibliographical material form a valu- 
able part of the report. 

Curriculum-makers, administrators, and teachers in general should welcome 
this volume of the commission's report. In the social studies, which deal largely 
with questions of interpretation and with the cultivation of ideals and desirable 
attitudes in citizens-to-be, the teacher must know the difference between legiti- 
mate indoctrination and that type of propaganda which runs counter to Ameri- 
can ideals and values, between ideals that may be rightly termed American and 
those which represent minority opinion and are at best controversial Those 
who are looking for facts to guide them in facing this problem will find help in 
Professor Pierce's volume. 

B uan W. Phillips 

University of Wisconsin 


Principles and -practices in public-school budget-making . — The little volume 
under review 1 is the most complete and recent discussion of public-school budg- 
et-making that is known to the reviewer. The major topics treated are (1) the 
function of the school budget, (2) the period of its preparation and the processes 
involved, (3) the presentation of the budget to the board of education and 
adoption by that body, (4) administration of the budget, and (5) appraisal of the 
budget and of budgetary practices, 

1 Chris A. De Young, Budgetary Practices in Public School Administration. North- 

western University Contributions to Education, School of Education Series, No 8. 
Evanston, Illinois ; School of Education, Northwestern University, 1932. Pp viu-J- 1 ^ 2 
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The attack on each of the topics follows the usual but helpful line of compar- 
ing practice with theory. A liberal and well-chosen list of authorities has been 
consulted, and their recommendations are summarized. These recommenda- 
tions are then set over against the practices current in 821 of the 1,738 cities in 
the United States with 5,000 or more inhabitants, as revealed by questionnaire. 

Some of the interesting findings which can be mentioned in a limited space axe 
as follows: Seventy per cent of the cities reporting formulate their budgets be- 
fore the beginning of the fiscal year covered, as recommended by authorities. 
Only one city in eight reports * 'long-period planning.*' In practice, the members 
of the educational staff, except superintendents, participate too little in budget- 
ary planning. About one superintendent out of eight has nothing to do with pre- 
paring equipment estimates. In practically all schools reporting, budgetary 
planning includes an estimate of revenues as well as of expenditures. Approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the cities base budget preparation on an adequate ac- 
counting system. 

As a summary of the best current thought and opinion concerning school 
budget-making, the volume is excellent. The picture of current practices pre- 
sented reflects the usual deficiencies of the questionnaire method Fewer than 
half of the cities of the country responded. Nevertheless, the book gives the 
most comprehensive picture now available, and the volume as a whole should be 
of service both to the student of school administration and to the practical 
school man. 

B. F. PlTTENGER 

University of Texas 


A textbook in health education . — A recent textbook in the field of health edu- 
cation 1 is in harmony with modern trends in that field, Home, personal, and 
community hygiene are discussed; the major emphasis is placed on the develop- 
ment of the right attitude toward health and the formation of correct health 
habits; and mental as well as physical health is considered 

The book is designed for use in either the junior or the senior high school. 
The subject content is organized into five units: "Health and the High School 
Pupil," "Eat and Live PI ealtb fully,” "Putting Food to WotE,” "The Control 
of the Healthy Body,” and “Maintaining a Healthful Home.” Each unit is sub- 
divided into several problems Exercises, study questions, and suggestions for 
optional work are provided in abundance. In the first unit there are a few ob- 
jective tests. Score sheets for rating the personality of the pupil, the peisonal 
health of the pupil, the school program of physical activities, and the health- 
fulness of the home and the community are an interesting feature of the book. 
The Appendix inciudes a set of posture exercises, a chart for determining rela- 
tive humidity, a table showing the fuel values of various foods, and directions 
lor the preparation of culture media for bacteria. 

1 Frank Merrill Wheat and Elizabeth T. Fitzpatrick, Everyday Problems in Health. 
New York 1 American Book Co,, 1933. Pp. vi+440. $1.20. 
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The book Is attractive in appearance and contains much valuable material, 
The authors are to be commended especially for the emphasis put on recent in- 
vestigations in the field of health, for the attempt to shatter various deeply-in- 
trenched health superstitions, for the straightforward style in which the mate- 
rial is presented, and for the numerous suggestions for experiments. There ate 
many illustrations— graphs, cartoons, photographs, and the usual drawing? 
showing anatomical structure— most of which serve their purposes well. 

From the standpoint of organization the book: is not altogether satisfactory, 
The reviewer is wholly in sympathy with the plan of organizing a course in 
health into units, but the authors have not embodied this plan with particular 
success. It is difficult to see, for example, that the first "unit" of the book is in 
any sense a unit, This "unit” includes discussions of accident prevention, dis- 
ease resistance, cleanliness, exercise, posture, sight, and hearing, The title, 
"Health and the High School Pupil,” gives no clue as to why this collection of 
topics should be considered a unit, The preview given at the beginning of the 
unit is merely an introduction designed to arouse interest; it is not a preview in 
the sense that it gives a picture of the unit as a whole. There are, moreover, 
no exercises which serve to bring the various topics discussed into a single 
whole. 

The "problems" of the book appear to differ in no way from the chapters of 
the usual textbook. Representative titles of the subdivisions called "problems” 
are: "Play Safe,” "Foods or Fads,” "Looking Forward to Life Work,” and 
"You and the Next Generation.” Why, one wonders, are the problems not 
stated as problems? It is not clear, moreover, why "The Air in the Home” 
should be a problem under "Putting Food to Work” when there is a unit en- 
titled "Maintaining a Healthful Home,” Neither is it clear why the discussion 
of heredity, "You and the Next Generation,” should be a part of the unit "Main- 
taining a Healthful Home ” 

The few objective tests included are of little value. In the multiple-choice 
test on page 39, for example, some of the items are poor because the provision of 
the prescribed number of choices has led to the introduction of absurdities; other 
items are poor because so many factors enter into the situations described that 
there are no "best” answers, 

The idea of including score sheets is good, but some of the directions for scor- 
ing and some of the items included in the score sheets were apparently not care- 
fully considered, To illustrate, in the directions for scoring one's self by means of 
the personality score sheet, the following two sentences are found: "To deserve 
a plus the activity must be habitual, If an activity does not apply to you, mark 
it with a plus” (p. 283), 

Although the defects of the book are more or less obvious, they are not of such 
a nature as seriously to impair the usefulness of the book in the hands of a 
capable teacher, and its good points should make it a welcome addition to its 
field. As is inevitable in the case of a book in this field, there is a con- 
siderable amount of overlapping with the usual textbook in general science. 
Many of the topics introduced — water supply, sewage disposal, and bacterial 
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growth, for example — are commonly handled in a general-science course. In 
order that undesirable duplication may be avoided, a teacher who uses this 
textbook in a school in which general science is lequired of all pupils should 
check carefully the couise in health outlined in this book with the general- science 
course taught. 

Bertha M Parxer 


A practical guide jar supervisors and teachers of art. — It is indeed refreshing to 
discover two young authors of wide experience perpetuating the philosophy 
of modem art education so firmly initiated by two noted art educators, Walter 
Sargent and William G Whitford. The program of art education developed by 
Professors Sargent and Whitford is evidently the key theme and direct influence 
of a new publication 1 This fact alone ranks this textbook with the foiemost 
publications in the field of art education for children. Justification of this state- 
ment is to be found in the comprehensiveness of the contents and illustrations, 
as well as in the spirit in which the book is written. 

This book is well organized and portrays a definite plan; yet it embodies 
freedom and elasticity of inteipretation and application. The authors* belief 
that rigid rules and cut-and-dried practices have no place in the field of modern 
art education is apparent. As a result) they have given suggestions rather than 
mandates, Unwillingness to issue mandates is the core of the book's success as 
an outstanding publication. 

Fundamentally, this book deals with two essentials, namely, enjoyment and 
use, one of which without the other is not complete in an integration with the 
general program of education. Each complements the other: where there is 
practice, enjoyment is usually found, to enjoy art, one should practice. In short, 
the result which can be realized from this balanced combination of enjoyment 
and use of art is the development of more intelligent appreciators, consumers, 
and producers, not only of the fine arts, but of art found in the daily life of the 
child and the adult. In passing, it might be said that our education for citizen- 
ship depends considerably on the training of youth to be "art-minded." 

Part I of the book deals with type problems in appreciation of ait in the ele- 
mentary school, not appieciation for adults, but appreciation for children. 
There is no attempt whatever to outline the many approaches to appreciation; 
rather, the authors offer some excellent models which may be followed or modi- 
fied. The practice of free expression abounds in each of these type problems, 
yet each is applicable and fundamentally sound educationally. In short, Pait 
I discusses the subjects which usually aie most important to the teacher of art, 
namely, clay-modeling, figure work, design, color, painting, and history of art 
In addition, Part I offers a most enlightening and intimate portrayal of three 
subjects pertinent to the supervisor and teacher, namely, "Developing Individ- 
uality," "The Teacher's Part," and "Subjects of Children's Illustrations." 

1 Jessie Todd and Ann Van Nice Gale, Enjoyment and Use of Art in th& Elementary 
School Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933, Pp. x+134 
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Part II of this book offers some major type problems in the use of art in the 
public school, notably, modeling, the making of gifts, stage design, city plan- 
ning, murals, designs applied The authors also give a most understanding dis- 
cussion of art and its application to daily life. Each of these studies suggests a 
wealth of successful practices in correlation with other fields of education. 

A review of this publication would not be complete without mention of the 
suitable illustrations most effectively incorporated throughout. The book is 
profusely illustrated with actual drawings made by children at various grade 
and age levels, supplemented by vigorous, rhythmic drawings by the authors. 

An excerpt from the Foreword by William G. Whitford gives a summary 
worthy of note. 

The varied scope of the subject matter covered, the carefully prepared discussions 
of lessons, the generous amount of illustrative material, and the characteristic point of 
view of the child maintained throughout the volume will stimulate any teacher toward 
the improvement of her classroom technique and the enrichment of her contribution to 
the daily experiences of her pupils (p. v]. 

Everett E. Lowry 

State Teachers College 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


Effectiveness of the sound motion picture in the teaching of science.—' 'Volume 
XX of the Harvard Studies in Education 1 describes an experiment to evaluate 
numerically the educational effectiveness of the sound motion picture in the 
teaching of general science. The study was financed by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching and was conducted jointly by the Grad- 
uate School of Education and the University Film Foundation of Harvard Uni- 
versity. The locale of the work was in the vicinity of Boston, 

The experiment is one of the latest contributions to the study of visual aids 
in education, and as such it is a masterpiece of careful scientific research. The 
Introduction, which digests briefly previous research in this field in both Ameri- 
ca and England, evaluates three possible functions of the motion picture in edu- 
cation — infonnatory, stimulative, and clarifying— and then leads one to feel 
that the clarifying function is probably the most important. That function is, 
incidentally, the function which constitutes the chief problem of the experiment 
The experimental controls included an occupational classification of the pu- 
pils’ parents, a “zero” group in addition to the usual experimental and control 
groups, and a balance of teacher load and teacher excellence, as well as the usual 
balancing of pupil groups in calendar age, mental ability, and subject-mattei 
achievement (general-science background in this case). The total number of 
pupils was 2,980. 

The tools of instruction consisted mainly of eight sound films, some selected 
and some especially produced for this experiment, and a specially prepared text- 

‘Phillip Justin Rulon, The Sound Motion Picture in Science Teaching . Harvard 
Studies in Education, Vol. XX Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Univeisity Press, 
1933 Pp. xiiri-236. $2 50. 
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book of eight chapters, three in physiography and five in biology. The results, 
obtained by means of two-choice pictorial and three-choice verbal tests, were as 
follows; mean score of the zeio gioup, 36 8; mean score of the control group, 
80 9 ; mean score of the film group, 90,0 The results gave the sound film a supe- 
riority of 20.5 cent, In the retention test, given three months later, the su- 
periority was even greater, namely, 38.5 per cent, 

One of the contributions of this study to educational research was the divi- 
sion of test elements into rote and transferable learning. The film group acquit- 
ted itself very well on both types of learning 

The author draws three conclusions from the experiment: 

The first [conclusion] concerns the children’s attainment in terms of the subject 
matter generally; that presented by the text, class discussions, film, or teacher, In this 
large region the pupil-achicvcment increase nscribable to the use of the film may be ex- 
pected to exceed 20 per cent 

The second conclusion concerns a smaller region* those facts and relationships spe- 
cifically dealt with in the film used, Measured in acquisition and understanding of this 
material, the film-caused increase 111 pupil achievement may be expected to exceed 35 
per cent* 

The third conclusion is that ncithei of the above two gains may be expected to be 
made at the expense of more important but less definable educational values, such as 
good habit3 of thinking [p. 106]. 

In a critical review like this, one might touch on what appear to be slights and 
omissions. For instance, in the enumeration of possible causes for the pro- 
nounced differences between the results on the physiography test and those on 
the biology test, no mention is made of the human proclivity for locational mem- 
ories; neither is any mention made of the plurality of non-visual relationships 
in biology as contrasted with physiography. 

The study also seems to lack in originality, perhaps because the main results 
are largely confirmatory and because no attempt was made to analyze individ- 
ual variations from the massed data. That omission is heavily offset, however, 
by the meticulous care with which the experiment was conducted- The inves- 
tigators certainly performed the task which they had set themselves. 

J. J. Weder 

Valparaiso University 
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educational Jfrtos and editorial Comment 


A Reactionary Speaks His Mind 

The January number of Harpers Magazine cairies an article by 
Nathaniel PeJfer entitled “Educators Groping for the Stars,” Mod- 
ern educators, according to this author, are deluding themselves into' 
believing that the school may become an instrument of social con- 
trol and direction. Worse than that, they even have the temerity 
to believe that human personality is a proper subject of investiga' 
tion and that in some measure the school may be made to contribute 
to the development and growth of wholesome personalities. Eut the 
unpardonable sin of the modem educators is that they have prosti- 
tuted science by attempting to apply its methods to the problems 
and the processes of education. 

The following paragraphs are quoted from the article. 

Broadly speaking, there are two main bodies of opinion on the frontiers of 
educational thought. One is centered on what may be called social reconstruc- 
tion, the other on what is loosely and largishly called personality. The first sets 
the making of a new social order as the goal of the school The second sets as its 
goal the prophylaxis and remedy for all the ills that make men unhappy in their 
personal lives, It would not only educate individuals to extract the full de- 
velopment of their capacities but correct their personal deficiencies 
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Granted that we are going into a new society, that it is more efficient to pre- 
pare by education for the kind of world we shall live in, and that the school ideally 
is the best agency for such preparation — granted; but who believes this? How 
large a proportion of our population now believes that we must have a collective 
society — or any other society essentially different in form from the one we have? 
More important, how large a proportion of that part of the population which 
makes opinion and sets values? View all these considerations against the setting 
of the recent quarrels in Washington over the right of labor to collective bar- 
gaining! The boards of trustees of our largest universities are composed of 
bankers, corporation lawyers, owners of large industries. Let the economics 
department of a university attempt deliberately to instil the principles of a com- 
munistic or socialistic society as preferable to the regime of private property 
and how long will the members of the economics faculty remain in the uni- 
versity? The school board of a city of one hundred thousand is composed of a 
prominent real-estate dealer, the president of the First National Bank, a Pres- 
byterian minister, the vice-president of the Chamber of Commerce. Let them 
hear that high-school teachers in their town are teaching the evils of capitalism 
and private enterprise and pointing the lessons by laudatory descriptions of 
Soviet Russia and how long before the teachers are dismissed and proscribed 
from the teaching profession? 

When indoctrination for a new social order is practicable it will no longer be 
necessary, for then the new order will already have arrived. Those who control 
the present order will have surrendered or been converted. Whatever education 
may be culturally or as a concept, as an institution it is not independent or self- 
sufficient, It cannot create; it can only reflect. It cannot generate new social 
ideas; it can transmit only those which are already accepted. It must always 
bend to the collective will around it, In social ideas it can rise no higher than 
the source of the thought, feelings, and beliefs of the dominant groups in the 
society in which it finds itself. Having regard to how ponderously and waste- 
fully societies move, this is a regrettable fact, but it is a fact nevertheless. For 
educators to debate the merits of new social indoctrination in schools and uni- 
versities is either an interesting but meaningless intellectual exercise or it is to 
clothe themselves with a fictive importance. They are followers, not pioneers. 
To attempt to endow themselves with a grander r61e is to waste motions or 
court heartbreak. 

Yet these educators of whom I have been speaking are the more realistic and 
earthbound, Tho circles in which a heavy ferment has been stirred by the yeast 
of personality are less easy to describe. They are as elusive as they are grandi- 
ose, Educators of this school do not aspire only to re-make society; they aim to 
re-make man, I shall point out later that science has gone to the educational 
profession’s head. And the part of science which is most highly aerated is psy- 
chology, It is probably easier to be scientifically unscientific about psychology 
than about any other field of human knowledge or endeavor. Certainly it is 
easier to adopt its phrases without a foundation of exact knowledge. .... 
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How providential then the many and rapid discoveries of psychology! How 
they lend themselves to the uses of a profession which is just old enough to 
acquire a sense of dignity and not old enough to have background and depth. 
The lexicon of psychology is ideally adapted to patter, It can be intelligible 
without being understood Unlike biology, physics, chemistry, law, or medicine, 
psychology does not require exact technical knowledge for purposes of discus- 
sion in other connections. For professional psychologists who remain In their 
laboratories it may, but not for others. We have then a happy conjuncture of 
circumstances: a profession which is newly arrived and must buttress its sense 
of inner security by setting its role in grandeur; the scientifically validated 
findings of psychology that knowledge and intellectual discipline are not enough, 
thus giving the profession scientific warrant for soaring; and in psychology a 
source of easy profundities which can be transformed into slogans. 

Out of this conjuncture has come the succession of biennial philosophical 
systems and far-flung programs, each built on a new phrase or word, For one 
biennium it is "self-expression/' now incidentally outmoded; for another 
“creative," then “orientation," “evaluation," “co-ordination," “integration." 
At the moment it is integration, with co-ordination not quite faded out. You 
cannot be counted among vhile educational thinkers if you write three pages 
in an educational journal and do not use "integrate” at least twice, though if you 
say “co-ordinate" instead, you may still pass. To be sure, you need not define 
these words, and certainly you need not use them in the same sense twice, You 
need not even be certain what they mean. It is not particularly important what 
they mean, since they are primarily badges of membership. But you must use 
them, .... 

Education is now all-absorbed in personality. Told that a large proportion 
of human ills result from maladjusted and unadjusted personalities, it aspires to 
apply prophylaxis and cure. It conceives the duty of education to be the integra- 
tion of personality, sometimes more modestly called the adjustment of per- 
sonality. This entails, of course, vastly more than imparting information, drill- 
ing in the use of basic tools such as language and calculation, and disciplining 
the reasoning faculties. It takes in individual character traits, their formation 
and harmonious development, habits not directly related to the learning process, 
choice and fulfilment of career, family relationships, social relationships, suc- 
cessful marriage and parenthood, proper attitudes toward all situations in which 
the individual will ever find himself — mark the word attitude; it is already chal- 
lenging integration and education may yet come to consist of teaching attitudes 
—and other intangible subjective factors about which the psychologists them- 
selves can come to no agreement even as to classification. In short, it puts the 
school in loco parentis , if not in loco Dei , In fact, it is trenching very closely on 
God and nature 

Assuming also that the personnel is available, how are these majestic func- 
tions to be carried out? Science supplies the answer Education has become 
aware of science and taken it to its bosom. Why not? It is the motive force of 
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out age f From science have been acquired technique and research, at least as 
words, AW, science has its place, and its place is in the laboratory, where ob- 
jects can be weighed and measured and counted and timed, the results always 
verifiable by tests. When a chemist addresses his colleagues on H a O he reveals 
in a hundred words that he knows whether H a O is buttermilk or ink. There can 
be no doubt, and no eloquence can conceal any uncertainty. And when he under- 
takes a research he must prove every step with verifiable evidence, All that 
education has taken over from science is the word research. By its very nature 
that is all it can take, for it deals with too many factors which are imponderable, 
which by their very essence are not measurable by fixed and unchanging stand- 
ards, There can be no inductive method of approach to any of the questions 
which have just been raised. But because science lias achieved conquests by 
methods proper to itself, education takes over the methods. Hence technique, 
studies, surveys, all the elaborate paraphernalia which lend an imposing exterior 
to futilities or trivialities, All education is passionately engaged in making 
studies to find the proper teebniquesfor doing things that it does not know that 
it wants to do— or why it wants to do them, Technique lias become the satis- 
fying substitute for the breaking business of trying to understand. It is not a 
means to an end, as in the laboratory. It has become an end in itself 

The unhappy truth is that education is at sea and rudderless, and has lost 
its bearings. Its grandiloquent fantasies and wild divagations are an escape from 
the harshness of facing the realization that it is without direction. It accumu- 
lates mountains of fact as a substitute for thinking about ends, whereas it is not 
facts that are lacking but an assured philosophic grasp, a philosophy which 
commands authority within ourselves and which can give us criteria by which to 
interpret facts. In all of which, of course, education is not differentiated from 
any other aspect of contemporary life, 

Furthermore, education is suffering a reaction from a phrenetic inflation. 
It had an almost pathological growth in the last two generations. We had 
thought that by multiplying units of educational machinery we were really 
increasing the depth and breadth o[ education in the race. We now feel dimly 
that we did not. We increased only the machinery. In doing so, however, we 
also scrapped the only philosophy and method of education ever applied with 
success. 

The classical discipline, which had preserved and transmitted the cultural 
heritage of the white race, was abandoned, in effect if not always in the letter. 
It wqs inadequate to the needs of a mechanized society, a society also which was 
no longer organized on a broad base with an all-powerful, aristocratic leisure 
class as apex, The classical discipline also had become arid with pedantry. It had 
really lost its force. In reaction against it we went to the extreme of the “prac- 
tical,*' Education had to be for immediate use, for utilitarian application. We 
taught carpentry and bee-keeping and power-house engineering, And now we 
know that practical education is not even practical . . , , 

Our educated classes are no longer educated in the old sense; they have no 
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broad culture. They are not educated either to deal effectively with the material 
environment in which they are placed. What the old education attempted to do, 
and what it is still doing where it has not been abandoned, it at least did well, 
inadequate though that may be for the world we live in, But in what it set out 
to accomplish it succeeded. What we have been attempting to do in all our 
gropiugi more soundly conceived as it may be, we have failed in. We have the 
advantage of neither the old nor the new. It is instructive to compare a hundred 
educated Americans with a hundred educated Europeans. Class for class, level 
for level, ninety of the hundred Americans will be relatively ignorant; not only 
ignorant but uncultivated, In compensation we have not even any greater 
effectiveness in our environment 

In the language of disarmament conferences I suggest an educational holiday. 

I suggest an arbitrary, ruthless restriction of "studies,” “surveys," "projects,” 

I suggest an unrelenting birth control of educational associations and the ad- 
journment sine die of educational conferences, which generate enthusiasm that 
leads to reckless speech I suggest that educator 3 take themselves at what- 

ever point they now find themselves, resolving only to do well that which they 
are now doing. Unconvinced though they may he of the ultimate value of what 
they are doing, doing it well is itself an end, and therefrom they may also come 
to see what is more worth doing. They will at least have time to think and to 
foim judgments, They will save the energy and time lost in false motions, 

The author of the article from which the foregoing paragraphs 
are quoted has only two positive suggestions to offer. One is made 
indirectly and in a somewhat veiled fashion when he says that the 
classical discipline is the only philosophy and method of education 
ever applied with success, The other suggestion is that we lake an 
educational holiday. Whatever may be the shortcomings of the 
schools or the vagaries of educators, it is not at all likely that either 
educators or the lay public will follow a leadership so bankrupt in 
ideas that it has nothing to offer but a return to the classics or a 
cessation of all attempts to make the school a more effective social 
instrument, 

Is Local Control op Education Democratic? 

We in America are in the habit of regarding our educational sys- 
tem as the most democratic in the world. In education, as in other 
aspects of our political organization, we have regarded local autono- 
my as evidence of the democratic spirit of our institutions. For more 
than a centuiy the 5 kittle red school house n has been the symbol of 
our educational democracy and, in view of the fact that 60 per cent 
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of the school buildings of this country still are one-teacher schools, 
it would seem that our faith in localism has not been greatly dis- 
turbed, It may, therefore, come as something of a shock to many of 
us to have a foreign observer point out that our educational system 
is not nearly so democratic as we had supposed and to attribute this 
lack of democracy to the type of local control to which we have 
tenaciously clung. 

The foreign observer to whom reference is made is J. G, Cannon, 
inspector of schools in Victoria, Australia. In a monograph entitled 
Comments on Education in U,S.A. and Victoria , published by Mel- 
bourne University, Mr. Cannon makes the following comment on 
the inequalities in educational opportunity which our type of dis- 
trict organization necessarily entails. 

The Americans regard their public school as a very democratic institution, 
but from the Australian point of view their system allows of so many inequali- 
ties of opportunity that many public schools seem to resemble closely the 
Australian private schools which provide for people who are able and willing 
to pay substantial sums of money for the education of their children in a selected 
social group, This state of affairs arises from the system of local control so dear 
to the prosperous educationists of America and their admireis. In some cities 
the way by which public schools may be given the characteristics of private 
schools is by the formation of "villages " These may be small, exclusive, sub- 
urban areas in which well-to-do people whose business interests lie in the cities 
make their homes, The village provides its own schools from school taxes paid 
by landowners in its territory. Winnetka, at Chicago, and Bronxville, at New 
York, are examples. 

The truth and implication of Mr. Cannon's statement cannot be 
denied. Within any given community we afford substantially equal 
educational opportunities to all youth, but as between communities 
we recognize and permit to exist the most striking inequalities. 
Practically, it will be impossible for some time to come to afford 
youth in sparsely settled communities the same educational facilities 
given youth in more thickly populated areas. Until some of the more 
glaring inequalities between communities are eliminated, we shall 
have to speak of our “democratic” school system with a degree 
of moderation. The remedy, of course, lies in the elimination 
of the small district and in state and perhaps federal aid to edu- 
cation. 
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Education and Crime as Viewed by Wardens 
of Penitentiaries 

Some time ago Grover C. Ramsey, chairman of the Committee on 
Publicity of the American Federation of Teachers, addressed a letter 
to the wardens of a number of state penitentiaries requesting that 
they make some statement with respect to education as a preventive 
of crime* The following letter from J. M. Sanders, warden of the 
Missouri State Penitentiary, is more or less typical of the replies 
received 

September 4, 1933 

Mr. Grover C, Ramsey , Chairman 
Committee on Publicity 
American Federation of Teachers 
23T North Pine Avenue 
Chicago , Illinois 

Dear Sir: In reply to your letter of September ist, [I] beg to say that I am 
not in favor of reducing the public-school curriculums one iota, and what I have 
to say on the subject comes from thirty years 7 personal experience as an officer 
of the law and finally as warden of the third largest prison in these United States. 

Crime costs the taxpayers thirty millions of dollars daily. This amount is 
50 per cent greater than the combined net earnings of all our corporations. 
The average age of those convicted is nineteen, and this means that ten years 
ago the average prisoner was in the grade school. But what is more significant 
is the fact that the men who will be in the prisons in 1943 are the boys that are 
in the public schools today. Today, in this country, we have an army of boy 
hobos numbering over 300,000 and most of them mere youths. There are nine 
and one half million school children in the United States that are faced with bad 
schools or none at all, This is serious; it must be remembered that Ignorance is 
the Siamese Twin of Crime, 

One-fifth of all the arrests last year were mere boys and over 42 per cent 
were repeaters, It is an ugly picture when we know that 75 per cent of all the 
habitual criminals were convicted before the age of eighteen You cannot start 
at the penal institution. You can only expect returns if you start with the child, 
the parents, the home, and our public schools with their parent and teacher or- 
ganizations. 

Our average population last year in the Missouri State Penitentiary was 4,613 
inmates, with ages ranging from 14 to 87 years. Of this number, 7 per cent had 
no schooling; 18 per cent up to the fourth grade; 25 per cent graduated the 
eighth grade; 4 per cent went to high school; and 1 per cent went to college. 

With the above in mind, how can a man with an honest conscience reduce 
our public-school systems and give more idle time to our children and young men 
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and women in their teens? Surely, there must be other means of saving money 
than taking knowledge from the coining generation. 

It is best that all of us remember we are not dealing with dollars and cents— 
we are dealing with lives and young thoughts that are human, When we leave, 
let us be sure that our children and our children’s children have the educational 
advantages that wc knew; in that, we can be assured of a future race well edu- 
cated and with less crime and criminals. 

Trusting this may be of interest to you and be of some benefit in your work, 
I am 

Yours very truly, 

[Signed] J. M. Sanders, Warden 

The French Conception or Education 
In a recent number of the News Bulletin of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, Auguste Desclos describes as follows the funda- 
mental purposes of French education. 

The ideal product of French education is still the same as of old — so well 
defined by the old expression now obsolete as a phrase, but not in its significance 
— Vhonntie homme of the seventeenth century, & ho uncle homme, says La 
Rochefoucauld, est celui qui ne se pique dc rieiL It is the man who has no special 
interest in any one subject, but who has an intelligent view on everything, 
Vhonntie homme believes with Aristotle that what distinguishes man from the 
beast is thought; he also believes with Descartes that it is thought which char- 
acterizes conscious existence: Cogilo, ergo sum; and that the great thing in life 
is to think clearly. 

Vhonntie homme is prepared to understand everything, Though he has in 
modern days acquired the special knowledge necessary for his everyday avoca- 
tions, he is not a specialist but a cultured gentleman. He does not think of 
himself primarily as an engineer, a salesman, or a, lawyer, but as a man to whom 
nothing human is foreign, and the qualities that he values are not the technical 
skills of the moment, but the perennial virtues of unchanging humanity. 

In our French schools and universities, therefore, it is not to science or litera- 
ture, or philosophy, or the plastic arts, or any technical knowledge that we give 
pre-eminence, but to culture, that full and rounded development of the human 
faculties which is itself a work of art. This conception of the pre-eminence of 
general culture is the most original, the most specifically French of our educa- 
tional ideals and practices. It dominates every grade of our system, even the 
elementary and the technical, The ideal of culture is almost a leligion on which 
all are agreed; when it is in danger, all the country is up in arms to defend it. 

Culture is difficult to describe. It is perhaps easier to say what it is not than 
what it is, It is certainly not encyclopedism: the knowledge of everything; 
neither is it specialization: the knowledge of one thing Indeed it is not knowl- 
edge at all, but knowledge transmuted into power — pollen into honey. It is the 
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result of a method for a. training of the mind, that has endeavored to teach it to 
think, to think clearly. Montaigne has said, "Better a head well made than a 
head well filled" A head well made is the product of culture. 

Perhaps the best definition would be to say that culture is what remains 
when you have forgotten everything. What is it that remains? Many things: 
the understanding quickened and deepened — a breadth of outlook — a catholicity 
of sympathies — a refinement of taste — an appreciation of beauty— a delicacy of 
feeling— a sense of measure— a modesty of judgment— a critical habit of mind— 
the habit of taking nothing for granted— of thinking for one's self, that habit 
which is the very soul of liberty — the habit of sincere unbiased approach to 
any problem and of the undaunted pursuit of its ultimate solution in a real 
scientific spirit— a proper and balanced conception of the various uses of life, 
of its graces as well as its utilities. Those are some of the things that remain, 
some of the elements of that full and rounded life for which we endeavor to 
prepare our students, 

Liability or School Employees p or 
Injuries to Pupils 

There have been few, if any, judicial decisions dealing with the 
liability of teachers or other employees of school boards for negli- 
gence which causes injury to pupils, Considerable importance, 
therefore, attaches to a decision on this issue recently handed down 
by the Supreme Court of Iowa in the case of Charles F. Bibbs v. 
Independent School District of Green Mountain. 

The facts of the case are as follows : The board of education of an 
independent school district employed one James W. Wilson to trans- 
port pupils to and from school. While the school bus was being 
driven by Wilson’s wife, Mary E, Wilson, an eight-year-old pupil 
who was riding on the front seat with the driver fell or was thrown 
from the bus. In some way not definitely disclosed by the evidence, 
the door of the bus opened, The pupil fell out and thereby sustained 
serious injuries. Action for damages was brought against the school 
district and against Mary E. Wilson, In the lower court the school 
district was held exempt from liability, but Mary E, Wilson was 
held liable in damages to the amount of $750. On appeal the 
Supreme Court set aside the judgment against Mary E. Wilson. 
The issue of the school district’s liability was not raised before the 
Supreme Court, 

The following paragraphs are quoted from the opinion of the 
court- 
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Preliminary to a discussion of the merits of the one proposition relied upon 
for reversal, which we deem it necessary to consider in this opinion, the court 
desires to call attention to a few well-established general principles applicable 
to the facts of this case Municipalities possess, and exercise, two distinct classes 
of powers,— one, governmental in character in which it acts in a sense as a 
sovereign, and the other, proprietary or ministerial, in which it acts for the pri- 
vate advantage of the inhabitants of the municipality. Noman v. City of 
Chariton , 201 Iowa 279, When acting in its purely governmental capacity, 
municipalities are not liable in damages resulting from negligence on the part 
of its officers, servants, and agents 

The same rule of non-liability applies to the officers of such munici- 
pality 

The foregoing rule of immunity from liability has been numerously and 
variously applied to school corporations 

No case against an employee of a school corporation directly involving per- 
sonal liability on his part for negligence causing injury to a pupil has been called 
to the attention of the court. No reason would, however, seem to exist for grant- 
ing exemption from liability to the employees of other municipal corporations 
whose negligence has resulted in injuries or damages for which relief is sought, 
where the same arose while the municipality was engaged in the performance 
of a governmental function and to deny the same to an employee of a school 
corporation when similar Jy engaged. 

It was held in Colwell v. City of Boone [51 Iowa 687] that cities are not liable 
lor torts of police officers while engaged in the enforcement of police regula- 
tions and that such cities cannot make themselves liable by ratification of such 
acts. A school corporation, being an independent agency of the state for the 
purpose* in part, of the education of the boys and girls residing therein in pro- 
viding far the transportation of pupils to and from school is engaged in the per- 
formance of a governmental function 

The trial court, upon motion of the school district, directed the jury to return 
a verdict in its favor but declined to so rule upon a motion of appellant upon the 
ground that she was also engaged in the performance of a governmental duty at 
the time the accident occurred, The plaintiff has not appealed from the ruling 
of the court denying recovery against the independent school district, and the 
correctness of the courts ruling on the motion to direct in its favor is not in- 
volved on this appeal. 

It is alleged in the petition of appellee that appellant, who was the driver of 
the bus, was employed by the independent school district to operate the same 
and to convey the pupils to and from school, Appellant testified to the same 
effect and also that she was the owner of the bus. The defendant school cor- 
poration specifically denied that appellant was employed by it and that the 
contract for the services being rendered by her was with James W. Wilson, her 
husband, . T , 

Many cases are cited above to support the practically universally recognized 
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rule that the exemption from liability in cases of this character applies as well 
to the school corporation, its officers, and, upon principle, it must be held to 
apply to its employees- Had the husband been driving the bus, it would have to 
be conceded that he, under the circumstances of this case, would be immune 
from liability. Appellant, with the knowledge and acquiescence of the school 
board, was performing the identical functions and rendering the same service as 
her husband would have rendered, If not technically an employee of the dis- 
trict, it is only because her husband whose place she had taken, sustained a 
technical contractual relation thereto. No case directly in point has come under 
our observation. The rule of non- liability exists because the functions being 
performed are for the common good of all without any special corporate benefit 
or profit. No distinction in principle can be made upon the basis of which the 
general rule of non-liability shall not be applied to the facts of this case. The 
contract for carrying the pupils is not before us. It follows that appellant’s mo- 
tion for a directed verdict should have been sustained. The judgment appealed 
from is, accordingly, reversed. 

Evidence on the Prediction oe 
Vocational Success 

For a number of years Professor E, L> Thorndike, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has directed an investigation to de- 
termine the significance of certain indices in predicting vocational 
success. The evidence accumulated to date indicates that the in- 
dices usually employed in vocational guidance are of practically no 
value in predicting at the age of fourteen the vocational success 
which the pupil will have attained at the age of twenty-two. 

The following statement by Irving Lorge, research associate, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, describing the results of 
the experiment to date, was published in the New York Times, 

In 1921 the Commonwealth Fund commissioned the Institute of Educational 
Research at Teachers College to evaluate for vocational prediction certain 
items of school record as well as of psychological measurements. Under Dr. 
E. L. Thorndike’s direction the institute attempted to ascertain the significance 
of school records of "scholarship/ 1 "conduct/ 1 and attendance, .and of tests of 
intellect, clerical ability, and mechanical adroitness for vocational success. 

To do this, 2,500 New York City children in 1921 and 1922 were measuied 
with tests purporting to measuie intellect, clerical ability, and mechanical 
adroitness. For each child tested, measures of school scholarship, conduct, 
and attendance to the time of the test were computed. In order to find out the 
predictive value of each of these items for later success, it was essential to follow 
up each child up to age twenty-two or later. This we did 
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Wien the child was located and found at home, the field worker asked ques- 
tions concerning the schools attended, the age of leaving, and the grade reached 
before leaving school. This information was checked against school records, 
The child was also asked where he worked, what work he did, how much he 
earned, and how he liked the job, In addition, each job was classified as pri- 
marily clerical, mechanical, or professional in nature, and categoried as to level 
of responsibility or dignity, From these records two criteria were developed: 
an educational-success criterion and a vocational-success criterion. 

We now had data concerning each child’s school adjustment up to age four- 
teen and his scores in psychological tests at age fourteen, which could be evalu- 
ated in terms of educational and vocational success. Let us consider, first, the 
findings for the prediction of educational success. 

A score on an intelligence test of an hour or less predicts future educational 
success better than the progress record of approximately eight years in school, 
and nearly a9 well as teachers' estimates of conduct or ability, This fact is not 
only of great importance for theories of guidance but also of immediate and wide 
practical utility, Such a test can be given anywhere at any time with strictly 
comparable results. Such a long record of teachers’ marks as we have used is 
difficult and often impossible to obtain; and the standards of different school 
systems vary so much that the predictive value when children of different school 
systems are compared will be lower than that found by ua, and occasionally will 
be grossly misleading, 

When, however, we direct our attention to the prediction of vocational ca- 
reers we find that no fact at or near age fourteen, or best combination of facts, 
will predict vocational success, This unpalatable truth is challenging. There is, 
however, no gainsaying that such facts as we have about a child at age fourteen 
do not predict success at work as measured by oqr criteria. Our criteria were: 
(i) the yearly earnings from age twenty to twenty-two, corrected for cost of 
living, unemployment, and salary level; (2) the average level of the job at these 
ages, and (3) the average satisfaction with the job. 

Among those who engage in mechanical work, success in schcol to age four- 
teen and scores in intelligence tests at that age are nearly valueless and nearly 
equally so in predicting earnings, level of work, and interest in job at age 
twenty to twenty- two, In any case, no combination of the facts gathered by us 
at age fourteen would have enabled a vocational counselor to foretell how well 
a boy or girl would do in mechanical work six to eight years later, or how happy 
he would be at it. The judgments of the counselor would have had about 98 
per cent as large errors as if he had made them by pure guess. 

Success at clerical work at age twenty-one is predicted relatively much better 
than success at mechanical work or mixed work, but still very inadequately. 

On the whole, it is safe to infer that boys and girls who are above the average 
in any of our tests or any feature of school success will do relatively better at 
clerical work than at mechanical w T ork, The latter pays smaller bonuses for ex- 
cellence in these respects — at least up to age twenty-two. It is the less skilful 
and less scholarly who profit by choosing mechanical work. 
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On the whole, the vocational histories of these boys and girls are not in ac- 
cord with the opinions of those enthusiasts for vocational guidance who assume 
that an examination of a boy or girl of fourteen and a study of his school record 
will enable a counselor to estimate his fitness to succeed in this, that, and the 
other sort of work. 

Pupil Personnel Records 

The Department of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania has pub- 
lished a bulletin (Number 81) entitled Cumulative Pupil Personnel 
Records: Elementary and Secondary Schools. The bulletin includes 
the repoit of the Committee on Records and Reports appointed by 
the Department of Public Instruction to review various forms of rec- 
ords and to develop forms suitable for use in the schools of the state. 
The bulletin contains examples of cumulative pupil personnel record 
forms for elementary and secondary schools and examples of the 
following supplementary record forms: registration card, curricu- 
lum-election record, transfer card, pupil self-analysis form, home- 
visit record, pupil-teacher conference record, health card, and teach- 
er’s estimate card. Suggestions are made and directions given with 
respect to such matters as the following: collection and organization 
of data for cumulative record forms, installation of the cumulative 
record system, and the making of entries on record forms and caids. 

A Course oe Study in Science in the Elementary School 

A recent bulletin published by the Maryland State Department 
of Education outlines a course of study in science for the first seven 
grades of the elementary school. Albert S. Cook, state superintend- 
ent of schools, comments on the bulletin as follows: 

This bulletin brings to the attention of supervisors, teachers, and childien a 
number of units of study in elementary science 

Science, in the fields of biology, physics, and chemistry, has foi a long time 
been included in the program of studies for our high schools, but, although our 
elementary-school programs in nature-study, geography, and health have con- 
tained elements of enrichment from science, theie has been small evidence of 
specific science content and method. We have never had an organized and con- 
tinuous program for the study of science from the first grade through every 
successive grade of the elementary school. 

This bulletin, prepared by Miss I. Jewell Simpson, assistant state superin- 
tendent in charge of elementary instruction, provides material and suggestions 
for forty- two units — six for each elementary-school grade — from the fields of 
geology, astronomy, biology, physics, and chemistry Teachers will find 
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enough material in these units to make good headway in science-teaching, It i Sj 
of course, understood that a teacher's preparation will include the use of refer- 
ences listed at the end of each unit and will extend much beyond the material in 
the bulletin, 

The plan of the bulletin and the content of the units included in 
it are described as follows: 

The material of the bulletin is organized in forty-two units .... distributed 
among seven grades under three major categories— universe, living things, chem- 
ical and physical processes: 

Universe, which deals with the earth in relation to sun, moon, stars, and 
planets; and also with the earth and its rocks, its soils, its contours and physical 
structures. 

Living things, dealing with the adaptation of animals and plants to their en- 
vironment, and with their interrelation and interdependence. 

Chemical ami physical processes , which deal with the great laws underlying 
the conservation and changes of matter and energy and the sources and uses of 
power. 

An effort has been made to maintain a balance in the several major fields of 
science— astronomy, biology, geology, physics, and chemistry — suitable to the 

maturity and interests of elementary-school pupils Eight of the forty-two 

units deal with the universe (astronomy and geology); twenty-two, or more than 
half of the total number of units, deal with living things (nature-study and 
biology); while the remaining twelve units deal with chemical and physical 
processes (chemistry and physics). 

Mature-study outlines of former years were concerned mainly with plants 
and animals, Today, it would seem that the most appropriate materials toward 
which to direct the attention of young children are those concerned with plants 
and animals, although undoubtedly considerable material simple enough to be 
used in the lower grades may be drawn from the physical sciences- Children 
are living in a world where their environment is being changed by physical sci- 
ence perhaps even more than by biological science. 

The units are set up in fairly uniform style with a generalization at the begin- 
ning followed by several statements of important ideas or understandings de- 
signed to guide the teaching and serve as a check on the outcome , These large 
ideas or concepts appear under the caption, <( 'Things To See and To Under- 
stand,” Under another caption, "Things To Do and To Talk About/ 1 are sug- 
gestions designed to guide observation, experiment, discussion, and procedure. 
At the end of each unit references for the use of pupils and teachers aie listed. 

Making observations and collecting materials for class study and experimen- 
tation is largely the children's responsibility. This should develop initiative and 
resourcefulness as well as be a great help to a busy teacher. 

The units are suggestive enough both in content and in procedures so that 
even the timid teacher and the teacher with little training in the field of science 
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can make a good beginning in teaching the subject, can guide the simple experi- 
ments, and can go adventuring with the children into what a poet has fittingly 
called the “great, wide, beautiful, wonderful world.” 

Unemployed College and University Graduates 

In a recent number of the News Bulletin of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, E, R, Murrow makes the following statement 
with respect to unemployed college and university graduates in this 
country and in Europe. 

There appear to be no reliable statistics concerning the number of unem- 
ployed college and university graduates in the United States today, but such 
figures as are available indicate that at least 70 per cent of the graduating classes 
of the past three years have not found employment and that the total number of 
unemployed college and university graduates is approximately 500,000. While 
there seems to be general agreement that our institutions are overcrowded, 
no well-thought-out analysis has been made to determine where and to what 
extent overcrowding exists, to determine its causes, to make clear the conse- 
quences of overcrowding upon the universities' chances of fulfilling their func- 
tion, and to study solutions which have been attempted or suggested in order to 
test their applicability. 

International Student Service has collected certain data on conditions in 
countries other than the United States which indicate clearly the increase of 
university population. Between the years 1913-32 university enrolment in- 
creased 377 per cent in Bulgaria, in Poland 231 per cent, in Holland 124 per cent, 
and in India 170 per cent, During the same period the institutions of Spain, 
Denmark, France, Sweden, Italy, and Germany report increases varying from 
68 to 81 per cent, The smallest increase in any European country is found in 
Switzerland with 3.8 per cent. The greatest increase is of course found in those 
countries which became independent after the war, whose boundaries were ex- 
tended and whose systems of higher education have been developed in the main 
during the past thirty years, In almost every country there is a marked in- 
crease in medical and law students. At least a portion of the increase may be 
explained by the fact that many preferred higher education to continued unem- 
ployment, Choice of faculties or fields of study appears to have been dictated by 
opportunities for employment resulting in steadily rising numbers in certain 
professions long after the saturation point had been reached, 

Little or no relationship exists between increase of students and increase of 
population. Certain states established after the war were in dire need of uni- 
versity-trained people to staff their administrative systems. The influx of stu- 
dents has continued long after the demand for their services in civil-service posi- 
tions has been met. 

The increase of women students has been greater in all countries than the 
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general increase. The number of students per each staff member has increased 
making personal contact between student and professor more difficult. More- 
over in many European countries it has been impossible to supply the necessary 
equipment to meet the increasing enrolment, The intioductory report of the 
European survey, written by Dr, Walter Kotschnig, concludes that "any excep- 
tional height of achievement on the part of professors and students is won not 
because of, but in spite of, the popularity of university study." 

It is dear on the basis of data collected that Germany is sending out of her 
universities more than twice the number of professionally trained graduates 
than can be absorbed Latvia is producing 500 graduates every year for every 
200 posts. In Czechoslovakia the proportion is 3,500 to 2,100, From 1928 to 
1931 Norway graduated 290 doctors, dentists, lawyers, and clergy— 125 found 
no posts, 

Dr. Kotschnig has recently arrived in this country to project the survey into 
American conditions, The results of his researches will be awaited with inter- 
egt. It is possible that the problem may be met in many ways — vocational 
guidance, the introduction of a "work year" — better distribution of intellectual 
workers between town and country and the establishment of stronger organiza- 
tions and associations designed for collective bargaining would seem to be pos- 
sibilities. Intellectual work being considered in most countries as a commodity 
is subject to the usual depreciation that follows an oversupply, but the solution 
will not be found in planning alone. While manual labor is considered to be of 
inferior worth and while intellectual and manual workers live in opposite worlds, 
the rising tide of university graduates will be hard to check. The universities 
will continue to turn out graduates unable because of unemployment, bitterness, 
and disillusionment to play their part in the revaluation of social values. 

The University of Chicago Dinner 

The University of Chicago Dinner, given annually during the 
week of the meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, will be held at the Chamber of 
Commerce Club in the Terminal Tower, Public Square, Cleveland, 
Ohio, on Wednesday evening, February 28, 1934. Alumni, former 
students, and friends of the University are most cordially invited to 
attend the dinner. Tickets, at the rate of $1,25 each, may be se- 
cured from William S. Gray, Department of Education, University 
of Chicago, or from Miss Clara B. Severin, 2593 Dartmoor Road, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 



EVIDENCE OF THE NEED OF CAPABLE 
INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP 


WILLIAM S, GRAY 
University of Chicago 


FUNCTION OF SUPERVISION 

The unique function of instructional leadership is the improve- 
ment of teaching. In achieving this end, such leadership seeks to 
co-operate with, and to provide guidance for, intelligent, profession- 
ally-minded men and women engaged in teaching. As explained in 
the Sixth Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction, leadership invites "participation in the formation of 
instructional policies" ; stimulates "variation in educational thinking 
and planning"; encourages “experimentation to test the values” of 
such variations; and provides for the "maximum development of 
self-direction, self-appraisal, and self-control of the teaching staff ,” 1 
The rapid expansion of supervisory agencies during the last two 
decades bears silent testimony to their importance. The numerous 
reports and yearbooks that have been published show notable prog- 
ress in defining the function and the scope of supervision and in de- 
veloping and refining its techniques. 

Progress in this field has, however, been temporarily halted. In 
the name of economy, essential services are being curtailed and not 
infrequently eliminated. From near and far come reports of drastic 
reductions in the supervisory staff. Such changes are apparently 
based on the assumption that supervision is an accessory service 
rather than an indispensable part of the instructional organization. 
This article challenges the validity of such an assumption and pre- 
sents evidence of the urgent need of insti uctional leadership in school 
units of various sizes and in schools representing widely different 
racial, social, and economic conditions. It shows conclusively that 

1 Effective Iusli uclioual Leadei ship, p. 2. Sixth Yearbook of the Department of Su- 
pervisors and Directors of Instruction of the National Education Association. New 
York' Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933 
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a vigorous supervisory policy promotes far more rapid progress in 
improving teaching than is usually attained otherwise. It empha- 
sizes the need of more rather than less supervision during the period 
of radical reconstruction which elementary education and secondary 
education now face. 

AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OP THE NEED EOR SUPERVISION 

The evidence upon which the conclusions and the recommenda- 
tions presented in this article are based was secured in a supervisory 
experiment which began in 1926 under a subsidy from the Common- 
wealth Fund and continued for five years. The following were the 
chief purposes of the study: “to determine ways and means of re- 
organizing and improving the teaching of reading in harmony with 
the results of scientific studies”; “to study the character of the ad- 
ministrative, supervisory, and teaching difficulties encountered in a 
supervisory campaign planned to improve reading instruction”; and 
“to determine the effect, if any, on the achievement of pupils that 
accompanies and follows vigorous efforts to improve teaching.” 1 The 
experiment was carried on in two groups of schools. The first in- 
cluded four school units varying in size from a rural school to schools 
in a city with a population of 35,000 and representing widely differ- 
ent types of supervisory service. The second group included five 
specific schools representing different racial, social, and economic 
conditions. The findings are verified in large measure by the results 
of more than a score of published studies, the specific purpose of 
which was to make desirable changes in the teaching of reading in 
cities, rural areas, or districts of a state. 

Attention will be directed first to the need of instructional leader- 
ship under normal conditions, such as prevailed before the depres- 
sion, A survey of the status of reading in more than thirty schools 
at the beginning of the study in 1926 revealed a series of illuminating 
facts. First, the general breadth and character of the instruction 
given differed widely. Many schools still adhered to the narrow con- 
tent and formal methods characteristic of instruction in reading 
given two decades ago. Other schools had greatly improved the 

1 William S, Gray, with the assistance of Gertrude Whipple, Improving Instruction 
in Reading: An Experimental Study t p_ 3. Supplementary Educational Monographs, 
No. 4°. Chicago! Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1933. 
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breadth and excellence of their teaching by enriching the activities of 
the reading period; by providing wide, interesting, purposeful read- 
ing in the content fields; by organizing the materials read in terms of 
challenging units or problems; and by providing appropriate guid- 
ance in reading in all school subjects and activities. Accompanying 
these differences in the kinds of instruction given were equally sig- 
nificant variations in the reading achievements and interests of the 
pupils. Some schools ranked distinctly above the norms in achieve- 
ment, and others ranked shockingly low. The pupils in some schools 
had acquired varied interests and had engaged in wide, diversified 
reading. In other schools the pupils gave evidence of few such inter- 
ests, did little or no independent reading, and engaged in study activ- 
ities haltingly and ineffectively. 

A careful study of the conditions which accompanied these differ- 
ences supplied striking evidence of the value of instructional leader- 
ship. In practically every school in which efficient teaching and sat- 
isfactory achievement were found, a capable superintendent, super- 
visor, or principal directed and inspired the staff. I11 such schools a 
spirit of confidence and professional zeal prevailed, The teachers had 
caught a vision of the broader outcomes of teaching and exhibited 
keen interest in the achievements and the needs of their pupils. They 
had adopted an inquiring attitude toward their difficulties and were 
proceeding intelligently in their attempts to solve their problems. In 
the schools which secured unsatisfactory results, there was either 
little supervision (often none) or inadequate instructional leadership. 
Far too frequently the staff was discouraged and had lost hope of 
improving conditions. The teachers were in need of guidance and in- 
spiration to help them out of the morass and to lead them to higher 
levels of teaching. In other cases the teachers were not acquainted 
with progressive trends in teaching and were satisfied with the 
meager results secured. There was obvious need for leadership that 
would cultivate an inquiring attitude, inform and inspire the staff, 
and provide the help necessary in reorganizing and improving teach- 
ing. In still other cases the teachers recognized their deficiencies and 
were eager for help. Their supervisory officers, however, were not 
acquainted with recent professional literature nor with the lesults of 
scientific studies. They weie either content to limit their activities 
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to administrative duties or were unwilling to put forth the necessary 
effort to secure the professional knowledge and acquire the technique 
essential in constructive supervision. 

PROCEDURE AND RESULTS OR THE EXPERIMENT 

The discussion thus far emphasizes the fact that superior teaching 
is usually found in schools directed by capable instructional leaders. 
Next will be presented evidence which shows that, if a vigorous 
supervisory policy is adopted, the rate of improvement may be 
greatly accelerated . 

Following the initial survey, which has been described, a careful 
study was made of the steps essential in each co-operating school in 
order to improve instruction in reading. During the spring of 1926 
the administrative officers acquainted the staff with the purposes of 
the investigation, directed them in the study and interpretation of 
the results of the initial survey, readjusted or added to the super- 
visory staff, secured funds for needed books, and in other ways pie- 
pared for a vigorous drive in the following year to improve the teach- 
ing of reading. The principals and the supervisors co-operated 
actively in these preliminary steps. 

During the school year 1926-27 a comprehensive supervisory pro- 
gram was organized and carried on in an effort to stimulate teachers 
and to supply them with, the help and guidance needed, Among the 
specific steps taken, only four will be mentioned: (1) Studies of the 
needs and achievements of pupils were made at the beginning of the 
school year. (2) Conferences were held on basic reading problems, 
such as teaching pupils to read thoughtfully or stimulating inde- 
pendent reading interests. (3) Provision was made for concrete help 
in solving problems and in overcoming difficulties through such 
means as demonstrations, exhibits, and personal conferences fol- 
lowing classroom visits, (4) Systematic measures of the progress and 
the needs of the pupils were secured . The supervisors and the prin- 
cipals also carried on intensive studies of specific supervisory prob- 
lems. One such study related to problem teachers , a second was con- 
cerned with the nature of supervisory activities. Committees com- 
posed of the more acceptable teachers were organized to study and 
report on various practical issues, such as desirable preprimer activ- 
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ities, stimulating units in the content fields, remedial cases and their 
treatment, and other problems of a similar nature. At the end of the 
school year a careful study was made of the results achieved during 
the year. Significant changes in the character of the instruction 
were noted, and the progress in the achievement of the pupils was 
measured by standardized tests. Wherever possible, the tests were 
repeated in the spring of 1928, 1929, ancl 1930 to determine the ex- 
tent to which, improvement continued after outside stimulation, 
guidance, and pressure had been removed. 

The evidence secured showed conclusively that notable progress 
can be achieved as a result of an intelligent, vigorous supervisory 
policy. All the schools which attacked the problem seriously made 
distinct progress in increasing the achievement of pupils in reading. 
Even more significant is the fact that many of the schools developed 
reading programs of far greater breadth and excellence than they had 
previously provided. Some of the co-operating schools made little or 
no progress. In each case, however, the failure to improve could be 
readily explained. For example, one school received no supervision 
except the occasional supervision which could be provided by the 
experimenter and his assistant. The teachers needed not only sys- 
tematic guidance and stimulation from a sympathetic leader but also 
at times that type of pressure which only a tactful and judicious 
school officer can exert. A second school was directed by a principal 
who was so absorbed in administrative duties that he could give 
little or no time to supervision. The principal of a third school was 
unfamiliar with the professional literature on reading and had not 
acquired the technical knowledge and skill essential in effective 
supervision. It required a year or more before she was prepared to 
exercise constructive leadership. Her subsequent recoid supplies 
ample evidence of the value of the rigorous training and discipline to 
which she subjected herself during the course of the experiment. 

Without doubt, the most gratifying result of the experiment was 
the notable progress made in the schools which were supervised by 
intelligent, professionally-minded leaders. Brief reference will be 
made to one such case. At the beginning of the study one of the ex- 
perimental schools had no principal. A young woman from the 
superintendent’s office was assigned to the school for the exclusive 
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purpose of helping to improve teaching, Because the woman was 
relatively untrained, only limited progress was made during the 
school year 1926-27. In 1930 the investigator asked for a report of 
the steps taken since 1927 and for the privilege of repeating the tests 
used during the study. The report submitted contained an illuminat- 
ing account of significant changes in both the content and the meth- 
ods of teaching reading, in the provisions made for purposeful read- 
ing in the content subjects, and in the guidance provided in all read- 
ing activities. Concrete evidence of the professional growth of the 
staff was also included. The results of the tests showed that the 
pupils had attained high levels of achievement in all phases of read- 
ing. The supervisor had begun two years earlier to direct the im- 
provement of instruction in two other schools. The steady progress 
which the pupils in these schools were making, as revealed by tests 
which had been given at frequent intervals, supplied striking evi- 
dence of the effectiveness of her leadership. 

IMPLICATIONS OF THE FINDINGS 

The discussion thus far suggests the urgent need for instructional 
leadership, supplies evidence of its value under normal conditions, 
and shows that a vigorous supervisory policy stimulates constructive 
changes in teaching and greatly increases the achievement of pupils. 
In view of these facts, the validity of recent economies secured 
through the reduction or elimination of the supervisory staff can be 
seriously challenged. In a sense, such economies may be likened to 
those attained by failure to provide a reliable steering wheel, proper 
lubrication, and a good quality of gasoline in an automobile Under 
such treatment an expensive and otherwise efficient machine fails 
to function properly because of the lack of essentials which repre- 
sent but a very small percentage of the total investment. The as- 
sumption that supervision is an accessory and that the amount and 
quality of supervision may be radically reduced without harm is in- 
valid in the light of the evidence available. Instead of greatly re- 
ducing or eliminating all supervision, as has been done in many cases, 
it would be far better to distribute necessary economies so that talent 
and energy can be reserved for maintaining instruction at a high 
level of efficiency. 
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The results of this study point to another fact which cannot be 
overlooked. Many persons serving today as superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors are providing inadequate instructional leader- 
ship. Continued expenditure of public funds to retain such workers 
cannot be justified. It is imperative, now as never before, that super- 
vision be maintained at a high level of efficiency. The depression has 
emphasized the need of radical changes in both elementary and sec- 
ondary education, For example, the course of study must be revised 
to insure greater social enlightenment and understanding, to develop 
social rather than selfish personalities, to stimulate interest and initi- 
ative in discovery and planning, and to promote greater efficiency in 
independent reading and study activities, The necessity of such 
changes and improvements makes it essential that we have capable 
and inspiring leadership in every school system, every school, and 
every classroom. 

In the space that remains at nay disposal, I wish to point out four 
conditions, in addition to capable leadership, that are essential in 
effecting desirable changes in teaching. These will be discussed in 
terns of the findings of the experiment to which frequent reference 
has already been made in this report. 

The first necessity is a competent and professionally-minded staff. 
In each of the schools which made distinct progress, the staff was 
either reasonably well trained and prepared to co-operate intelligent- 
ly or was capable and willing to learn. In some of the schools, how- 
ever, there were teachers who were inadequately trained or who 
were incompetent and hostile. The former were able to overcome 
their limitations in the course of time; the latter presented almost in- 
superable barriers to progress. The fact that a staff with limited 
training but with appropriate professional attitudes and zeal can re- 
vise its practices in the light of progressive trends was demonstrated 
in all schools directed by stimulating, informed leaders. On the 
other hand, poorly trained teachers with inadequate supervision 
made only a limited amount of improvement even with outside 
stimulation and assistance. Little or no progress was made in 
schools taught by teachers who were not deeply concerned with the 
problems of teaching, who were self-satisfied, or who weie hostile to 
suggestions which involved additional work or interfered with their 
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routine. Fortunately, the number of teachers of this type was small. 
The conditions described justify the conclusion that only those 
teachers should be engaged, or indeed retained, who look on teaching 
as a challenging profession and who are willing to exert continuous 
effort in increasing their efficiency and in effecting needed reforms. 
In these important activities they should have the stimulation and 
guidance, whenever needed, of capable, inspiring leaders. 

In the second place, the study showed clearly that substantial 
progress in improving teaching depends to a considerable extent on 
familiarity with professional literature and the results of scientific 
studies. At the beginning of the experiment only a limited number of 
the supervisory officers and teachers were adequately acquainted 
with such materials. As a step in overcoming this deficiency, some 
attended school during a summer term and took courses relating to 
their needs. In many schools professional hooks on reading and some 
of the more important related scientific reports were purchased. 
These were studied carefully either by individual teachers or by the 
staff as a whole. A series of lectures relating to various important 
phases of reading was given in all schools. In these lectures both pro- 
gressive trends and the results of related studies were summarized. 
Not infrequently groups of teachers or special committees began the 
study of specific problems, such as the techniques involved in diag- 
nosis and remedial teaching. Before their work had advanced far, 
it was usually necessary for them to study intensively related scien- 
tific literature. In these and other ways many teachers soon gained 
a wide acquaintance with the facts upon which a valid reading pro- 
gram could he based. Wherever such steps were taken intelligently 
and pursued vigorously, teachers participated confidently and en- 
thusiastically in efforts to reorganize and improve teaching. What 
is even more important is the fact that such teachers developed initi- 
ative and independence in making significant changes in their teach- 
ing. In practically all such cases effort to improve teaching con- 
tinued long after the investigation was discontinued. 

In the third place, the experience gained in the study showed 
clearly that research of at least two types should accompany most 
efforts to improve teaching. The first of these involves the study of 
fundamental problems concerning which little or no scientific evi- 
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deuce is available. For example, when a teacher is attempting to 
improve the rate of silent reading, what consideration should be 
given to the fact that a pupil is temperamentally slow or has a slow 
reaction time? What is the best order in which to introduce the 
various habits involved in general assimilative reading? Scores of 
problems of a similar character arise constantly as efforts are made 
to improve teaching If immediate action on such issues is necessary, 
one must accept the judgments of experts and proceed in the hope 
that these are correct. Sooner or later all such issues should be sub- 
jected to scientific inquiry. Some can he studied effectively only 
under laboratory conditions, but many can be studied to advantage 
in classrooms. Each school system should establish experimental 
centers, taught by well-trained teachers, to which such problems 
may be referred. The second need for research grows out of the fact 
that many scientific studies deal only with fundamental issues and 
fail to translate their findings into terms which render the results 
readily usable by teachers. As a consequence, many types of serv- 
ice research are essential in any genuine effort to improve teach- 
ing. For example, in practically every school in which definite prog- 
ress was made, the more capable teachers engaged in intensive 
study of specific problems, such as the development of interesting 
units in the content fields, the analysis and the organization of 
remedial suggestions relating to specific difficulties, and the prepara- 
tion of reading exercises of types to promote growth in certain phases 
of reading. The evidence was conclusive that progress in improving 
instruction was most rapid in those schools in which teachers con- 
tinuously engage in service research of one type or another. 

The fourth essential in a successful effort to improve teaching is 
time. As the study progressed, it became clear that much time is re- 
quired to effect significant changes in teaching. The schools which 
made the greatest improvement continued their efforts for two or 
more years after the experiment terminated. In some cases only a 
limited amount of progress was made during the experimental year. 
As the teachers recognized with increasing clearness the nature of the 
changes desired and as they developed confidence and initiative in 
modifying their teaching procedures, the results of their efforts in- 
creased rapidly. Another impressive conclusion was that the best re- 
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suits are secured when simple and dearly defined problems are at- 
tacked one at a time. In the schools in which, a broad reorganization 
of teaching activities was at once undertaken, the teachers often be- 
came confused and discouraged. It soon became obvious that in the 
end the best results would be secured by beginning at the level of 
present practice and advancing only as rapidly as the teachers could 
secure a clear grasp of their problems and work out desirable solu- 
tions. These findings indicate that for most schools much time and 
effort will be required to raise instruction in reading to a high level of 
excellence, In fact, effort to improve the teaching of reading, as well 
as that of other subjects, must go forward continuously if instruction 
is to be adapted regularly to changing social needs and is to profit to 
a maximum from the results of scientific studies, 

SUMMARY 

The statement may be repeated that the unique function of super- 
vision is the improvement of teaching. The evidence referred to in 
this article shows the need of capable instructional leadership, A 
vigorous supervisory policy promotes far more rapid progress in in- 
creasing the efficiency of instruction than is otherwise attained. It 
follows that current efforts to economize by reducing unduly or by 
eliminating supervision are unwise and detrimental to the best in- 
terests of the pupils and of society. These findings are especially 
timely in view of the fact that schools today face the need of radical 
readjustments in order to provide more adequately for contemporary 
social needs. If needed changes are to be effected, certain conditions 
are essential, namely, trained instructional, leadership, a competent 
and professionally-minded staff, continuous study of professional 
literature and the results of related scientific studies, constructive 
study of teaching problems including various types of service re- 
search, and, finally, adequate time for growth. The demand for con- 
tinuous improvement of teaching places large responsibilities on 
schooL officers and teachers. Only as the problems are attacked en- 
thusiastically and courageously will instruction increase in breadth 
and excellence, 



IMPROVING INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH MECHANICS 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


WALTER SCRIBNER GUILER 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

At least three considerations lend significance to a discussion of 
the question of how to improve instruction in the mechanics of ele- 
mentary-school English: First, a large amount of time is devoted to 
instruction in the mechanics of English usage. Second, a large 
amount of money is expended on this phase of English instruction. 
Thiid, the results are not satisfactory. 

The unsatisfactory character of the results of the teaching of the 
conventions of English usage has been revealed by a number of 
school surveys. One of the most extensive of these surveys was that 
conducted by the Ohio State Department of Education (2),’ which 
covered Grades III-XII, inclusive, and involved approximately 
240,000 pupils. An impartial analysis of the results of this survey 
reveals a situation which is disappointing. One is appalled to dis- 
cover that a large percentage of pupils even in Grade VIII and be- 
yond are still unable to detect and correct many of the more common 
and flagrant errors in the use of the English language. Error-quo- 
tient figures for eighth-grade pupils taken from the survey report, 
which are presented in Table I, give a clear picture of the task ahead. 

Error quotients are determined by using frequencies of error as a 
numerator of a fraction in which the denominator represents the 
number of chances for error. The fact that the error quotient con- 
siders the number of mistakes with relation to the number of oppor- 
tunities to make mistakes makes it a much more significant and valid 
measure of the prevalence of error than does a mere count of errors. 
Table I shows that in only two of the twenty-five usages did the 
eighth-grade pupils make errors in less than one-half of the chances. 
In seventeen of the usages errors were made in two-thirds or more 

' The numbers in parentheses reler to the bibliography appearing at the end of this 
article, In case of quotations page references are also given, 
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TABLE I 

Prevalence of Error among Eighth-Grade Pupils 
in Certain Phases of English Usage* 

Error 

Usage in Which Error Wftq Made QuoLitmt 

Use of capital letters: 

1. Capital letters for titles used with persons 1 names 52 

2. Capital letters for adjectives derived from proper names 62 

3. Capital letters for all important words in a title. . . * . 66 

4. Small letters for the names of the seasons except when 

they are personified 68 

5. Capital letters for names of particular sections of country .77 
Use of punctuation marks: 

6. Comma to separate the parts of a calendar date 51 

7. Comma to set off the name of a city from the name of 

a state 67 

8. Quotation marks to inclose a direct quotation. . .67 

9. Apostrophe to denote possession 69 

10. Comma or commas to set off name oE person addressed .75 

11. Commas to set off apposltives and parenthetical expres- 
sions ,77 

12. No quotation marks for an indirect quotation. . , , 81 

Use of verbs: 

13. Agreement of verb and subject « , , 53 

x4. Use of past participle with "has/ 1 “have,” or "had” dr 

Use of pronouns. 

15. Predicate nominative in the nominative case 40 

16 Correct case forms for the subject and the object of a verb . 53 

17, Object of a preposition in the objective case 68 

18. Agreement of pronoun and antecedent, . .79 

19, Avoiding indefinite reference for “it” and "they” . > , . . 96 

Use of adjectives and adverbs: 

20. Avoiding the use of “them” for “these” or “those” to 

modify a noun 31 

2r. Avoiding the use of adjectives for adverbs and vice versa 79 
Grammatical sentence structure: 

22. Avoiding the use of double negatives . 71 

23. Placing a modifier as close as possible to the word it 

modifies 88 

24. Following correlative conjunctions by sentence elements 

of equal rank ... .94 

25 Having a sentence containing a participle contain also a 

noun or a pronoun which the participle definitely modifies .96 

* Error-quo Lien t daLm were Ukcn Erom Ihc report of the Ohio survey (a). 
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of the chances; in ten of the usages errors were made in three- 
fourths or more of the chances; and in three of the usages errors were 
made in nine-tenths or more of the chances. 

Surveys of achievement of graduates of public high schools also 
show a lamentable lack of mastery of some of the more common 
principles of English usage which presumably had been learned in 
the elementary school. Table II contains error-quotient data for a 
few of the more common usages. 

Surveys of achievement in English usage show further that the 
errois which are the most prevalent in the elementary school tend 
to be the most persistent throughout the secondary school. Potter 
and Touton (22) conducted an elaborate experiment with six thou- 
sand pupils in which they attempted to determine the decrease in 
language errors by means of a proofreading test in written composi- 
tion. Three of their findings are pertinent to this discussion: First, 
in general, little progress in the elimination of language errors was 
made throughout the secondary school, Second, few language errors 
were largely eliminated by the secondary school. Third, most lan- 
guage errors showed a low degree of elimination by the secondary 
school, 

IIow can improvements be made in the situation depicted in the 
results of school surveys and investigations oh English usage? A 
survey of the literature bearing on the question yields the following 
suggestions. 

First, the goals of language-arts instruction must be made definite 
and dear. Much non-learning results from vague and undefined 
objectives. In the teaching of composition two principal objectives 
have been recognized: (1) ability to express one’s self clearly and 
forcibly in speech and in writing and (2) ability to observe the can- 
ons of good usage. For purposes of teaching and learning, however, 
the objectives should be thought of in terms of the particular ex- 
pression activities in which persons normally engage The goals of 
oral composition should be stated in terms of such core activities as 
the following: (1) engaging in conversation; (2) engaging in group 
discussion; (3) making a formal presentation; (4) engaging in de- 
bate; (5) conducting meetings involving parliamentary procedures; 
(6) Story-telling, including the telling of jokes, anecdotes, and 
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TABLE II 

Prevalence of Certain Common and Flagrant Errors 
in English Usage among High-School Graduates* 

Error 

Usage In Which Error Wfl,s Made Quotient 

Use of capital letters far: 

1. Names of holidays arid days of special observance 32 

2. Names of groups of persons and organizations 21 

3. Words derived from the names of persons 10 

4. First word of the complimentary close of a letter, , . . , ,09 

5. Names of the cla}^ of the week, 0; 

6. Names of the months of the year - . . ,04 

7. Names of particular places and things 04 

8. First word of a sentence 04 

Use of punctuation marks: 

9. Apostrophe to denote contraction 32 

10, Period after an abbreviation 25 

11. Apostrophe to denote possession 23 

12, Question mark, after a direct question 23 

13. Quotation marks to inclose a direct quotation 32 

14, Commas to separate words or groups of words used in a 

series - 12 

15. Comma to separate the parts of a calendar date 07 

id Comma after the complimentary close of a letter 07 

17, Comma to separate the parts of an address 06 

18, Period after a simple statement, 04 

Use of pronouns : 

19, The antecedent of a reference pronoun must be expressed 

and not inferred or understood , . . ,67 

20, Reference pronouns like "this/' “that/ 1 “which/ 1 and 

“it” should be used to refer to a single, definite word , . .48 

21, The possessive case is used for a noun or pronoun modify- 
ing a gerund 47 

22, Pronouns referring to “each/ 1 “every/ 1 etc., must be 

singular 35 

23 , A pronoun must agree in number with its antecedent, ... 12 

Use of verbsi 

24, A compound subject made up of two singular nouns 
joined by "or" or "nor" is followed by a singular verb .32 

25, A verb must agree in number with its subject in spite of 

the number of the nouns which intervene 24 

26, The present, past, and past-participle forms of a verb 

(principal parts) must be carefully distinguished 17 

27, The verb of a sentence agrees in number with its subject 

and not with its predicate noun n 

28, A verb must agree in person with its subject 08 

♦Error -quotient dtUa were taken from References (5 .8j q, and 
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incidents; (7) making talks on special occasions, including making 
a toast, responding to a toast, making an address of welcome, re- 
sponding to an address of welcome, introducing a speaker, and mak- 
ing an after-dinner speech. The objectives of written composition 
should be stated in terms of such functional centers as the following: 
(x) making personal memorandums; (2) framing petitions, resolu- 
tions, constitutions, and the like; (3) writing notices and advertise- 
ments; (4) writing telegrams, cablegrams, and radiograms; (5) writ- 
ing various types of business letters, including letters of application, 
letters asking for appointments, letters of inquiry, letters making 
reservations, letters ordering goods, letters of introduction, letters of 
recommendation, and the like; and (6) writing various types of social 
letters, such as letters of invitation, letters of acceptance, letters of 
regret, "thank you" letters, letters of condolence, friendly letters, 
letters of congratulation, and the like. 

After the functional cenlers have been determined, the various 
conventions of usage, which society has evolved for the purpose of 
clearness and accuracy of expression, will need to be identified. The 
conventions are classified under such major categories as spelling, 
capitalization, punctuation, grammatical usage, and the like. These 
major types of usage must be regarded not only as unit abilities but 
also as composites of many specific elements, Punctuation, for ex- 
ample, is not merely a matter of full stops, stops within the sentence, 
and special marks, It is also a matter of different kinds of full stops, 
such as the period, the question mark, and the exclamation point; 
different kinds of stops within the sentence, such as the comma, the 
semicolon, the colon, and the dash; and different kinds of special 
marks, such as the apostrophe and quotation marks. Moreover, the 
same mark often serves different functions in different situations. 
The comma, for example, serves one purpose in separating words 
used in a series and quite a different function in separating the parts 
of an address. This specific character of the form side of expression 
holds just as true in other fields as in punctuation. Capitalization 
involves a score or more of particularized abilities; verb usage turns 
out to be a matter of using correctly many verbs in their various 
tense and number forms; and mastery of pronouns involves ability 
to manage many pronouns in their gender, person, number, and case 
relations. 
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Second, the objectives need to be allocated to appropriate grade 
levels. In the grade placement of objectives the language usages and 
difficulties of pupils of various levels of maturity should be made a 
matter of serious concern. Moreover, consideration should be given 
to the maturity of language capacity. It is probable that school 
failures may be caused in no considerable degree by premature 
placement of instructional objectives. In fact, investigations show 
that school success bears a very direct relation to pupil readiness in 
terms of mental maturity, Moiphett and Washburne have reported 
experimental evidence which justifies their statement that “by post- 
poning the teaching of reading until children reach a mental level 
of six and a half years, teachers can greatly decrease the chances of 
failure and discouragement and can correspondingly increase their 
efficiency” (20: 503). As the result of another investigation, Wash- 
burne (26) has concluded on the basis of research findings that the 
teaching of many arithmetical topics and processes should be post- 
poned to grade levels hater than those in which they are now com- 
monly found, Other studies (4, 5, 7, 15) seem to indicate that, if 
results are to be attained with economy and efficiency, instruction in 
certain English usages will need to be postponed to grades later than 
those in which it is now given. In the determination of the specifics 
of language instruction and in their grade placement, the investiga- 
tions of Stormzand and O'Shea (24) and others (19) will be found 
helpful. 

Third, recognition should be given to the fact that different types 
of objectives imply different types of teaching techniques. Composi- 
tion, interpreted in terms of the organization of ideas for effective 
presentation, requires a language-arts type of teaching technique; 
spelling may be classified under the pure practice type; and grammar 
belongs to the science type. Probably one of the chief causes of 
pupil failure lies in the failure of the teacher to employ a type of 
teaching technique which is appropriate to the type of learning prod- 
uct to be attained. Morrison insists that each type of teaching 
“stands for a form of learning, and consequently for a teaching pro- 
cedure which is appropriate to the specific objectives within the type 
and to no others” (21: 99). 

Fourth, if training in English composition is to be effective, learn- 
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ingmust take place in normal rather than in "make-believe’' situa- 
tions. Acceptance of this point of view leads to important implica- 
tions. One implication is that the curriculum should be organized 
in terms of expressional situations, as was suggested in earlier pages 
of this article. Some of the most progressive courses of study are 
being organized around so-called “functional centers” of expression, 
as suggested by Johnson (17: 16-39). Another implication is that 
training in effective discourse should be regarded not as the respon- 
sibility of the English teacher alone but as the joint responsibility of 
teachers in all grades and in all departments. Leaders in the field 
of the teaching of English are convinced that clear and forcible ex- 
pression is the product of one’s total education; hence, they insist on 
abandonment of the delusion that training in English classes can 
contribute significantly to the development of ability to use dis- 
course effectively. On the other hand, the leaders feel that any sub- 
ject or activity which contributes ideas and experiences on a level 
with developing childhood makes its positive contribution in the 
inculcation of the qualities of clearness and force in speech and in 
writing. From this standpoint, any encouragement which the teach- 
er may give in her endeavor to have the pupil expound a point until 
its meaning is perfectly clear finds ample justification. A third im- 
plication is that teachers of all subjects should be trained to the 
point where they themselves are both willing and able to use clear, 
accurate, and convincing discourse. Moreover, they should avail 
themselves of opportunities for bringing children into contact with 
reading materials that reflect the essential characteristics of good 
English expression. Children need frequent exposure to clear and 
forceful expression, both oral and written. The best incentive to the 
use of good English, as well as the best corrective for poor English, 
is a generous supply of positive images. Halleck was right when he 
said that the best teacher of English is the teacher who continually 
bombards the ears of the children with the best kind of English. 

Fifth, training in the mechanics of English should not be relied 
on to transfer from one usage to another in any significant degree. 
Evidence on this point is available in the results of a number of in- 
vestigations already refen ed to (3, 4, 5, 7, 15). In one of these 
studies (3) it was found that all the members of a group of thirty- 
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nine college Freshmen were able to use a comma to set off an adverb 
used independently but that twenty- two of the same Freshmen were 
unable to use a comma to separate words used in a series and seven- 
teen were unable to use the same mark to set off a slightly parenthet- 
ical or inserted expression. All the Freshmen were able to use quo- 
tation marks to inclose a direct quotation. On the other hand, elev- 
en were unable to use the same marks to inclose the title of a 
theme, story, or song, and twenty-five failed to use these marks to 
call attention to words used with special meanings. The evidence on 
the transfer value of training is just as striking in usage other than 
punctuation. Students who were unable to capitalize the names of 
educational and business institutions and words derived from the 
names of cities were found to experience no trouble with such closely 
related usages as capitalizing the names of social-betterment organi- 
zations and words derived from the names of persons. Students 
who encountered no difficulty in using correctly “see,” “sit,” and 
other verbs failed in the correct use of “run,” “lie," “has,” “break,” 
and “to be.” 

Sixth, pupils should be held responsible at all times for the use of 
the best English which they are capable of using. This responsibility 
should cover both the use of clear and forcible expression and the 
observance of correct form. Adaptations are formed through reac- 
tions; hence, there should be an insistence on right reactions. To 
stimulate pupils to accept responsibility for good English usage, vari- 
ous measures may be employed, One means consists in requiring the 
more capable pupils to criticize their own performances. The evi- 
dence seems to indicate that capable pupils may be able to criticize 
their own papers for language errors fully as well as their teachers 
(18), Another incentive consists in the commendatory criticism of 
the teacher and fellow-pupils. Another source of motivation is the 
assurance of progress. “Nothing succeeds like success,” runs the old 
adage. Teachers may make use of this source of motivation by hav- 
ing each pupil keep a portfolio of all his written work. By having ac- 
cess to the portfolio, the pupil can make comparisons of his later with 
his earlier work and thus receive the stimulation which comes from 
the knowledge that one is succeeding, Probably the most powerful 
incentive for stimulating pupils to accept responsibility for the use of 
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good English consists in basing the English mark on expression per- 
iormance outside the English classroom. 

Seventh, individualized instruction should supplant mass instruc- 
tion. Analytical studies of errors (6, 8, 9, 12) show that students 
manifest marked individuality in the types of errors which they 
make. In a test in punctuation given to 640 college Freshmen (8), 
for example, ten students made the same score; yet they showed 
marked variations in the nature and the extent of their difficulties. 
One of the ten students encountered difficulty with five usages, 
while another manifested weakness in thirteen usages. Two of the 
ten students made the same number of type errors, but only four of 
the ten types of error were made by both. 

The superiority of instruction adapted to individual needs over 
conventional group procedure has been demonstrated in a number 
of experiments. Shepherd has produced evidence which shows the 
advantages of the individual method in terms of the carry-over ef- 
fects of the instruction in the writing of classes other than English 
and in tenns of the hold-over effects after lapses of time (23). An 
experiment in grammatical usage with ninth- and tenth-grade pu- 
pils showed that individual instruction was much more effective 
than mass instruction in the remediation of pupil shortcomings (25). 
Similar results were found in an experiment in capitalization (1). 

Eighth, remedial instruction should be undertaken whenever the 
circumstances justify it. Investigations show that deficiencies in 
background training are much more prevalent than is generally rec- 
ognized (2). Experiments in learning both in public schools (4, 5, 7, 
15) and in colleges (10, 11, 13, 14) show that marked improvement 
in the mechanics of written expression may be expected within a 
comparatively short time from a remedial program which first dis- 
covers the usages which are difficult for the group and for individ- 
uals and then provides self-teaching and practice material of types 
definitely suited to individual needs. Studies show, moreover, that, 
when these conditions are met, a great deal of permanency in learn- 
ing may be expected to accrue from a program of remediation (16) • 

In the organization of a remedial program the following steps of 
administrative procedure should be observed. (1) pielhninary test- 
ing, (2) individualized remedial instruction, and (3) retesting. The 
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first step should consist in giving (i) a survey test to discover the 
pupils who are weak in the unit measured and (2) a diagnostic test 
to identify specific weaknesses. The second step should consist in 
teaching and practice to overcome learning difficulties. Deficiencies 
which are revealed by the diagnostic test become points of departure 
in the follow-up work. This phase of the remedial program should 
be organized as individualized group instructor, In the case of dif- 
ficulties encountered by a majority of the pupils, group instruction 
should be employed. When only a limited number of pupils experi- 
ence a given difficulty, instruction should be organized on an indi- 
vidual basis. Individualization, of the remedial work should be 
made possible by means of teaching and practice materials so organ- 
ized that each pupil can get self-teaching and practice on the items 
which give him difficulty. The final step in the remedial program 
should consist in retesting in order to measure improvement and to 
identify difficulties of pupils who have not mastered the learning 
unit, 
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HOME-ROOM SUBJECTS IN PLATOON SCHOOLS 1 

C. M. REINOEHL 
University of Arkansas 

The relative efficiency of platoon and non-platoon schools may be 
considered from the standpoints of enrichment of curriculum experi- 
ences, cost and building economies, attendance, pupil progress, and 
achievements in the common school subjects. This study is limited 
to the last of these topics. 

The expansion of the elementary-school curriculum has been espe- 
cially marked in platoon schools. The general effect has been to re- 
duce the time given to the so-called “fundamental" subjects. These 
subjects include reading, spelling, writing, language, and arithmetic 
(often referred to as “tool” subjects), and history and geography (or 
the social sciences). Common practice has placed these subjects, 
with the occasional exception of writing and the social sciences, in 
the home room of platoon schools. These conditions have given rise 
to the question: Are home-room subjects as effectively taught in 
platoon schools as in non-platoon schools? 

Investigations seeking solution of the problem have been made in 
more than fifteen cities where the two types of schools have been 
available for comparison. Standardized tests, classroom examina- 
tions, and other measures have been used to determine relative effi- 
ciency. This study brings together the results of these investiga- 
tions. The aim is to determine the extent of agreement in the results 
and the degree of finality with which the question has been solved, 

All investigations made available to the writer have been briefly 
summarized. The principal studies come from thirteen cities. Each 
investigation was carefully checked to determine the number of com- 
parisons in each subject and in each grade, or comparisons of a gen- 
eral nature, in which the work in platoon schools was found superior, 
inferior, or equal to that in non-platoon schools. The method as- 

■This article is to be listed in the Research Publications of the University of 
Arkansas as Research Paper 311, Journal Series. 
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sumes that more than one-half of all comparisons made must be 
favorable to platoon schools before any material advantage over 
non-platoon schools is evident. 

1. New York City, 1917. — After the annual examinations in the 
Bronx schools in 1917, the averages of marks made by pupils in 
arithmetic and English in all grades were tabulated and compared 
with like marks for the preceding year. The results in nine "dupli- 
cate schools'’ (the name given in New York City to platoon schools), 
eight of which were in the first year of reorganization, and the re- 
sults in twenty regular schools were then tabulated separately. The 
net gain in number of points for the duplicate schools was 25.7 and 
for regular schools 3.4. The gains were chiefly in etymology. In 
arithmetic the results were slightly unfavorable to the duplicate 
schools (20: 19), 1 

The uniform eighth-grade graduation test given in January, 1917, 
to all schools in the Bronx included arithmetic, spelling, composition, 
reading, grammar, history, and geography. On the basis of the total 
number of points scored, eight first-year duplicate schools were 2.5 
per cent better than sixteen regular schools. The pupils of the dupli- 
cate schools made higher average marks than pupils in the regular 
schools in arithmetic, spelling, and composition, but slightly lower 
marks in other subjects (20: 16). 

2. Detroit, 1 Q20-23 . — During the period when the reported in- 
vestigations in Detroit were made, more time was allotted to the 
fundamental subjects in platoon schools than in non-platoon schools. 
In Grades I, II, and III, 200 minutes more a week were devoted to 
these subjects in the platoon schools; in Grade IV, 120 minutes more; 
in Grade V, 30 minutes less; and in Grades VI-VIII, an equal num- 
ber of minutes in the two types of schools. During the same period 
standardized tests were given twice each semester as a part of the 
regular school work. From tests given at the end of semesters, medi- 
ans for various groups of schools and for the city as a whole were de- 
termined for each grade in each of several subjects. The numbers of 
grade medians in platoon schools which were above and below the 
corresponding city medians were then reduced to percentages as a 

1 The numbers in parentheses rcfci to the bibliography appearing at the end of tins 
article. 
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basis for comparison. When more than one-half the medians for a 
group exceeded the city median, the comparison was regarded as 
favorable to the platoon group (18: 174). 

By June, 1923, eight semester tests had been given in spelling, 
writing, arithmetic, and geography, and four tests had been given in 
reading. Fifteen platoon schools were chosen for comparison with 
the non-platoon schools in the city. In the consolidated results for a 
period of four years the percentages of comparisons favorable to the 
platoon schools were: in reading, 45; in arithmetic, 54; in spelling, 
56; in geography, 66; and in penmanship, 79. The results were not 
uniform within the period for each subject. In the thirty-six semester 
tests the platoon-school medians were below the city medians in four 
tests, the same as the city medians in seven tests, and above the 
city medians in twenty-five tests. The four medians below the city 
medians occurred in reading at the fifth (45 per cent) and eighth (31 
per cent) testing periods, in arithmetic at the fourth, and in geogra- 
phy at the third. In spite of these exceptions, the consolidated data 
give the platoon schools “marked superiority” over the non-platoon 
schools for every semester from January, 1920, to June, 1923 (18: 

m)- 

In June-, 1922, the fifteen platoon schools were divided into two 
groups, a group of six schools which had been organized as platoon 
schools for four years and a group of nine schools which had been 
platoon schools for three years. Semester grade medians for each 
group were compared with corresponding medians for the city non- 
platoon schools. The grade medians in reading, spelling, and geogra- 
phy for the three groups of schools were approximately the same. In 
penmanship the platoon-school medians were somewhat higher. I11 
arithmetic the results were inconsistent, but, in general, medians for 
the four-year schools were above, and. for the three-year schools 
somewhat below, the city medians (18 : 171). 

The semester examinations given in June, 1922, were used for a 
second comparison. The data in five subjects for the group of four- 
year platoon schools were consolidated. The same consolidation was 
made for the group of three-year platoon schools, and data for a third 
group of schools which had been organized as platoon schools for one 
and two years (some had been organized for even less than one year) 
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were secured. Only 29 per cent of the comparisons were favorable to 
the most recently organized platoon schools, 55 per cent to the three- 
year schools, and 78 per cent to the four-year schools. These results 
point to the conclusion that reorganization may slightly reduce the 
efficiency of instruction for a time but that, after a period is allowed 
for readjustment, efficiency increases rapidly (18: 182). 

In March, 1923, two groups of platoon schools were formed to de- 
termine the effect of reorganization on learning in the fundamental 
subjects. In one group there were fourteen schools which had been 
operating on the platoon plan for at least two years. The second 
group included ten schools which had been operating on the platoon 
plan for three or more years. As many class medians as possible for 
the periods before and after reorganization were secured and were 
reduced to percentages. The number of classes in spelling, writing, 
arithmetic, and geography ranged from 242 to 1,166. The ratio in 
the number of classes compared before and after reorganization was 
approximately three to one for the two-year schools and one to three 
for the tliree-year schools. The percentages of comparisons favor- 
able to the platoon organization increased after reorganization from 
38 to 44 in arithmetic, from 48 to 62 in penmanship, from 42 to 51 
in spelling, and from 42 to 52 in geography. Tor the two-year schools 
the percentages dropped from 58 to 50 in arithmetic, increased from 
44 to 48 in penmanship, increased from 49 to 52 in spelling, and 
dropped from 54 to 43 in geography. The percentage of three-year 
schools with medians above the city median was smaller than the 
corresponding percentage of two-year schools, but the gains were 
greater. These results support the conclusion that efficiency in 
learning increases more rapidly after platoon schools have been or- 
ganized three or more years (18: 185-86). 

In January, 1922, a similar study was made with six platoon 
schools which had been organized for two years and eight platoon 
schools which had been organized for only one year. In writing, the 
two-year schools were above the city medians in every grade, while 
the one-year schools were below in all grades except the eighth. In 
spelling, arithmetic, and geography the two-year schools were supe- 
rior in all grades (19: 65-66). 

Most of the Detroit studies appear to have been made without 
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eliminating any of the factors -which may have influenced results. 
Such factors as special attention to supervision, effectiveness of in- 
struction, and possible selection, aside from the organization, may 
favorably affect the data secured. Since tests were given twice each 
semester, it was possible to choose classes for study in platoon and 
non-platoon schools with the same initial ability. Such selection 
was made in the case of the six two-year-old and eight one-year-old 
platoon schools, with the result that the older schools were 2.8 per 
cent above the city median and the newer schools only 0,8 per cent 
above. In spelling the efficiency of teaching in the platoon schools 
which had been organized for two years was 10 per cent higher than 
the efficiency of the regular schools, and the efficiency of the teaching 
in the platoon schools which had been organized one year was 2 per 
cent higher than that of the regular group (19: 60). When the fac- 
tor of possible selection was eliminated, it was found that the platoon 
schools were making somewhat higher scores than the city schools 
in general, especially the older platoon schools (19: 59). 

3. Kansas City , 1923 . — Results on standardized tests in five sub- 
jects in Grades III-VH of the Irving School, a platoon school, were 
compared with Kansas City medians. In arithmetic the Irving 
School as a whole was above the city average, but in Grades IV and 
VII the Irving School was helow the corresponding city medians. In 
spelling the Irving averages were above the city averages except in 
Grades V and VI. In speed of writing the Irving average was higher 
in every grade, and in quality of writing it was up to normal. The 
language-error test was favorable to Irving School, but the history 
test was slightly unfavorable. The data for all subjects combined 
showed that in the fundamental subjects the work was done as effi- 
ciently in the platoon school as in the city schools in general (13 : 
544 ). 

In comparisons secured for the Henry C. Kumpf School, of Kan- 
sas City, before and after the platoon organization had been in- 
augurated, the results in the tool subjects, as indicated by standard 
tests, proved to be much superior following the adoption of the plan 

( 7 = 9). 

4. Seattle, 1921. — Seattle has three types of elementary schools, 
namely, academic, duplicate, and industrial. Standardized tests 
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were given to 324 pupils completing Grade VIII. School accomplish- 
ments in age levels for reading and arithmetic were as shown in Ta- 
ble I. The pupils in the duplicate schools made “far greater” accom- 
plishment than the pupils in other schools, and they were also pro- 
moted more rapidly. “In the total score upon a directly comparative 
basis the duplicate schools lead with a gain of 1.51 years” (1 : 82-83). 
The academic schools had a comparative loss of .58 of a year and the 
industrial schools a loss of ,62 of a year. 


TABLE I 

Comparison of Three Types of Elementary 
Schools in Seattle* 



Type op Scnoot 


Duplicate 

Academic 

Industrial 

Numbci of schools 

4 

6 

6 

Number of pupils 

93 

94 

137 

Average mental age 

Age level: 

iS.oj 

14 81 

IS 

Reading 

16 39 

IS 62 

IS 81 

Arithmetic 

15 30 

14 23 

14,28 


* Adopted Ircm Tables 5a arid 3* (*' 


5. Birmingham, 1924 . — At the time of the Birmingham study the 
city had fifteen platoon schools, thirteen of which had been organized 
only two years. Two equal groups of pupils in Grades IV-VIII were 
selected from several platoon and non-platoon schools. The groups 
were equivalent in ability to learn and in amount of learning, as 
shown by initial tests, by intellectual maturity, and by number of 
days of attendance during the period from December to May. Tests 
were given to measure the amount of learning within this period. 
The percentages of excess number of points made by the average 
platoon pupil over that made by the average non-platoon pupil were 
as follows: reading, 33 9; arithmetic, 50.1; histoiy, 42 7; science, 
0.3; spelling, 14; language, —24; all subjects, 29 5 The results were 
not uniform, and the cause of a laige negative result in language was 
not known. On the whole, the platoon pupil made a gain of 66 
points, while the noil-platoon pupil gained 51 points — a difference of 
29,4 per cent in favor of the platoon schools (14: 6). 
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6, St, Paul, iQ24 - — Standardized tests in four subjects in Grades 
TTT -VTTT were used in St. Paul in a comparative study of fifteen 
platoon schools and all the schools in the city. Tea of the platoon 
schools had been organized for at least three years. In spelling the 
platoon-school curve was far above the city curve — a result which 
may be explained in part by the use of the Ayres list of words for 
basic drills. While this list represented special training, a later test 
involving a wider vocabulary showed reasonable but not unusual re- 
sults. In reading, the curve for the platoon schools was slightly above 
that of the city. In arithmetic the platoon-school curve dropped be- 
low the city curve in Grades IV and V. In language the platoon- 
school curve was above the city curve in all grades. The general 
curve in each subject and in three-fourths of the grades gave a clear 
advantage to platoon schools (n : 439). 

7, Pittsburgh, — City-wide surveys were made in 1924, using tests 
in reading, arithmetic, and spelling. In October the results in Grades 
III-VIII in forty-seven platoon schools were compared with the 
city’s non-platoon schools. The excesses of the averages of the 
scores of the platoon schools over those of the non-platoon schools 
in the various tests were as follows: spelling, 0.22; rate of reading, 
4.96; comprehension in reading, 0.71; accuracy in arithmetic, o,og; 
speed in arithmetic, 0,01; correct reasoning in arithmetic, 0.53; all 
grades and subjects, 7,06. This city evidently is making adequate 
provision for the tool subjects. The so-called “fundamentals" do 
not suSer by reason of enrichment (6: 37). 

An arithmetic survey made in Pittsburgh compared results in 
seven platoon schools, which had been organized four or more years, 
with results in non-platoon schools. The number of pupils in the 
non-platoon schools was seven times the number in the platoon 
schools. Seventeen and nine-tenths per cent of the platoon pupils 
and 8.5 per cent of the non-platoon pupils were colored. In both 
arithmetical accuracy and correct reasoning the platoon-school pu- 
pils were superior, except in Grades III and IV, where they were 
slightly below in the accuracy test. The platoon-school pupils did 
better work in subtraction, multiplication, and division than did the 
non-platoon pupils, but not such good work in addition (10: 29-37). 

An extensive reading survey was made in Pittsburgh in January, 
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1927 . This survey included Grades II-VI i n fifty-nine platoon 
schools and sixty-nine non-platoon schools. There was a slight ad- 
vantage in favor of the non-platoon schools in Grades I-IV B and 
in Grade V A. In Grades IV A, V B, and VI the platoon schools 
were slightly in the lead, The differences were not appreciable, and 
reading had not suffered by enrichment (8; 9-14). 

8. Cleveland, 1924. — Four new platoon schools were paired im- 
mediately upon their organization with four non-platoon schools 
with respect to size, composition of population, educative value of 
pupil activity, quality of teaching, and length of school day (five 
hours). The eight schools were then studied during the school year 
to determine the relative efficiency and economy of the two plans of 
organization. In October and May standardized tests in reading, 
arithmetic, elementary science, history, language, and spelling were 
given in Grades IV-VI, inclusive. A group intelligence test was 
given in October. The report contains no analyzed data for separate 
grades and subjects, General achievement in the subjects was great- 
er, by a small margin, in the non-platoon schools. Factors affecting 
results appear to have been newness of organization and reduction of 
time given to the fundamental subjects Exceptions favorable to the 
platoon school occurred in one pair of schools in all grades and in the 
fifth-grade averages in all schools (g: 37), 

9. Tyler, Texas, 1923. — Two platoon schools were organized in 
Tyler in 1923 and one in 1924. Tests were given in comprehension 
and rate of reading in Grades IV, V, and VI in January, 1924, and 
again in January, 1926. The results for platoon and non-platoon 
schools were then studied separately . The test scores in reading com- 
prehension for platoon schools were the same as, or slightly higher 
than, those for non-platoon schools at both test periods. The test 
scores in rate of reading in Grades IV and V favored non-platoon 
schools at the first testing period, but two years later all scores in 
rate of reading favored platoon schools (4: 127). The findings were 
the same as those in Detroit in that the results in the platoon schools 
improved with length of time after reorganization 

10. Long Beach, 1926 . — Third-grade pupils were tested in arith- 
metic, reading, and language, and the results from the two types of 
schools were compared. The platoon-school medians were uniformly 
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and significantly higher than the non-platoon-school medians, but 
differences between classes in Grade III B were greater than the 
differences between classes in Grade III A (2). 

ir, Pueblo , 192? > — The third year after the platoon organization 
became effective in Pueblo, Coloiado, tests in reading, arithmetic, 
and spelling were given in Grades III-VI, inclusive, for the purpose 
of comparing results in platoon schools with those in 11011-platoon 
schools, In each grade and in each subject the medians of the platoon 
schools were above the medians of the non-platoon schools. The 
amounts of difference between the medians for the four grades aver- 
aged: in arithmetic, 10.3 per cent; in reading, 8.6 per cent; and in 
spelling, 7 ,6 per cent. These comparisons reveal definitely the supe- 
riority of achievement on the part of platoon pupils (15: 19-21), 

12. Portland, Oregon , 1929 , — Standardized tests were given in 
platoon and in traditional schools, and the results were compared 
with the relative amounts of time allotted weekly to each of six sub- 
jects. Much more time was allotted to the fundamental subjects in 
the traditional schools than in the platoon schools. Six and six- 
tenths per cent more time was given to reading, 74.3 per cent to 
spelling, 18,3 per cent to arithmetic, 2.5 per cent to language, 22.3 
per cent to geography, and 44.3 per cent to history, The correspond- 
ing differences in test scores were: in reading, 0,03 per cent; in spell- 
ing, -o,i per cent; in arithmetic, 1.2 per cent; in language, 1.5 per 
cent; in geography, 0.5 per cent; and in history, —0.4 per cent. While 
these subjects were allotted 17 per cent more time in traditiona 
schools than in platoon schools, there was little difference in the re- 
sults accomplished in the two types of schools. The basic skills were 
not suffering in platoon schools, although the amount of time given 
to them in these schools was much less than that in traditional 
schools (12). 

13. Salt Lake City, 1932 . — Standardized tests were given in read- 
ing to 3,356 platoon pupils and 1,925 non-platoon pupils in Grades 
IV B and VB. The sigma index reading mean for the two grades in 
platoon schools was 100,2 and in non-platoon schools, 93.7, The dif- 
ference in favor of platoon schools is significant. It may have been 
augmented by the facts that the platoon-school pupils were 2 2 
months older and that their reading age was 7.4 months in their 
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favor (23). In previous studies (1928-30) the results of scholarship 
tests used in both types of schools placed platoon schools in Salt 
Lake City somewhat in the lead ( 22 : 123). 

All comparisons available from investigations in the thirteen 
cities are brought together in Table II. The table shows the total 
number of comparisons in each subject and in each grade and the 

TABLE II 


Comparisons Made in Studies of Work Done in 
Platoon and Non-Platoon Schools 
in Thirteen Cities 


Subject iVnd Grade 

Numder 

OB 

Comparisons 

Comparisons 
Favorable to 
Platoon Schools 


Number 

Per Cent 

Subject: 




Reading 

20 

12 

do 

Spelling . . 

25 

18 

72 

Writing 

16 

I 4 

88 

Arithmetic. 

29 

22 

76 

Social sciences 

20 

1 3 

65 

Other subjects 

15 

10 

67 

All subjects 

125 

8g 

71 

Grade 1 



III 

22 

l6 

73 

IV 

35 

20 

57 

V 

37 

27 

73 

VI 

38 

24 

6 3 

VII 

26 

18 

Gg 

VIII 

3 ° 

20 

67 

All grades . . . 

108 

12$ 

66 


number and the percentage of comparisons favorable to platoon 
schools. Seven-tenths of the subject comparisons and two-thirds of 
the grade comparisons were favorable to platoon schools. In addi- 
tion, in io per cent of the comparisons by subjects and in 7 per cent 
of those by grades, platoon schools were equal to non-platoon 
schools, In 19 per cent of the comparisons by subjects and in 27 pei 
cent of those by grades, non-platoon schools were superior. These 
data lead to the conclusion that the country over children ill platoon 
schools do better work in the common school subjects than do chil- 
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dren in non-platoon schools. There are no great variations among 
grades or subjects in. the percentages of comparisons favorable to 
platoon schools. The highest percentage is in writing; the lowest, in 
reading. The results here are affected b y the data from Detroit, 
where all but two of the comparisons in writing were made and rela- 
tively few of those in. reading, Most of the unfavorable comparisons 
in the social sciences were found outside Detroit. 

The comparisons in writing were favorable to the platoon schools 
in every grade, and the comparisons in spelling favored these schools 
in Grades III-V. Unfavorable comparisons occurred in Grades III 
and IV in arithmetic. In the upper grades reading apparently is 
taught no better m platoon schools than in non-platoon schools, 

Most of the investigations were made with all factors operating. 
Equating the groups studied by eliminating certain factors appears 
to have been done in only three of the cities, In some studies in De- 
troit platoon schools were grouped according to the length of time 
they had been organized, and results favored the older platoon 
schools, When comparisons of the same schools before and after the 
inauguration of the platoon organization were made, the results 
favored the platoon organization. In Birmingham equated groups 
were studied, and results were favorable to platoon schools in all sub- 
jects except language. In Cleveland when a platoon school was or- 
ganized, it was immediately paired with a non-platoon school. In 
only one of four pairs studied were the results generally favorable 
to the platoon organization, Except in these few studies, no ade- 
quate evaluation has been made of instruction in platoon schools. 
More controlled investigations with factors adequately equated arc 
needed, 

The results of several tests were not available to the writer except 
in the form of brief references. In 1924 platoon pupils in Akron did 
considerably better work in arithmetic and spelling than did non- 
platoon pupils (17 : 418). Similar results in all subjects in Grades V- 
VII were found at Dayton, Ohio (3 ; 2So~5r) , and in arithmetic, read- 
ing, writing, and spelling at Walterboro, South Carolina (32: 52), 
At La Grange, Illinois, the pupils of the platoon school made slightly 
higher scores on standardized tests than did the children in other 
schools (27: 41). 
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A number of comparisons, perhaps not so reliable as those already 
reviewed, have been made between the platoon schools of a city and 
schools in other systems. In the Irving School of Kansas City, where 
the average number of minutes a week given to seven “fundamental" 
subjects in Grades III-VII exceeded by 147.8 minutes the average 
time given these subjects in other cities, the pupils made scores up to 
normal or only slightly better (13 ; 546). Portland’s platoon schools 
gave more time to six “fundamental” subjects in Grades I-VI than 
was given by forty-nine cities and thirty-three training schools, with 
relatively small compensation in the results accomplished (12). 
Irvington, New Jersey, where all elementary schools operate on the 
platoon plan, led the state in achievement in arithmetic and geogra- 
phy and ranked third in spelling, writing, and history, as shown by 
state- wide efficiency tests administered to pupils of Grades VII and 
VIII in June, 1926 (31). Gary has had platoon schools for more than 
twenty-five years. I11 the city school survey of 1918 the children of 
Gary were found to write more freely but with less attention to the 
quality of work, to spell less accurately, to read more slowly and with 
slightly more errors in oral reading than children elsewhere and to 
do about as well in silent reading but less well in arithmetic (9 : 90- 
102). 

Studies of failures and promotions in the two types of schools have 
also been made. Such studies are indicative of the relative efficiency 
of the two types of schools in instruction in home-room subjects, 
since these are the grade-promotion subjects. In Detroit in a study 
covering four years, less retardation and a smaller percentage of 
failures were found in platoon schools than in non-platoon schools 
(18: 188). Pueblo reduced its percentage of failures from ix before 
platoon schools were organized to 4,9 in two years after their organi- 
zation, but this percentage increased to 7 in the two succeeding 
years (15: 19). In Biimingham platoon children were promoted 
more frequently and more regularly than non-platoon chilclien 
(14: 27). In Seattle the pupils in duplicate schools were promoted 
more rapidly and more frequently than the pupils in other types of 
schools (1 : 82). During a period of six years the Blaine duplicate 
school in Philadelphia promoted from 4.7 per cent to 5.6 per cent 
more pupils in proportion to emolment than did the schools in the 
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city as a whole (30 : 570). Belton, Texas, had a higher percentage of 
promotions by grades each year in the first three years of platoon 
organization. The percentage increased from 62.4 to 71.6 and later 
to 76.9 (26: 68), In Providence, Rhode Island, the platoon schools 
have had a low percentage of failures both in comparison with other 
similar schools and in comparison with themselves before the adop- 
tion of the plan (33: 234). While a lower percentage of failures and 
a higher percentage of promotions may not invariably result from 
the platoon organization, as was the case in an eighteen-month trial 
of the plan at Benton Harbor, Michigan (28: 115), the weight of 
evidence here appears to be altogether favorable to the platoon plan, 

There is, of course, the contention that special subjects are just as 
fundamental to a well-rounded education as are the home-room sub- 
jects. For a complete evaluation of the two forms of organization, all 
subjects and activities must be included. The platoon plan main- 
tains its ranking position in the fundamental subjects. The addition 
of special subjects and a great variety of special activities is another 
strong point in its favor. In auditorium, art, literature, music, and 
the library the platoon school’s contribution to the pupil’s life is 
‘'tremendously greater,” Twenty-six heads of schools regard the dis- 
covery of special abilities of major importance, together with the 
better educational results usually secured in platoon schools (29: 
27), 

There is a growing conviction that the platoon organization, prop- 
erly conducted, will do more to develop desirable traits of character 
than will the traditional organization. In a study of the results of 
citizenship-training in platoon schools as compared with those in 
traditional schools, it was found that in five character traits platoon 
pupils excelled ncm-platoon pupils by large margins, that in two 
traits the platoon pupils excelled the non-platoon pupils by small 
margins, and that the pupils in traditional schools excelled those in 
the platoon schools in only one quality (2 1 : 88) . 

The Irving School of Kansas City kept individual records of pupil 
activities for several years. Teachers critically evaluated the leader- 
ship qualities of each pupil in the upper classes. The percentage of 
pupils possessing marked ability in leadership increased from 9.5 in 
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the first year during which the platoon plan was used to 24.8 in the 
fourth year and 37.3 in the fifth year (13: 547), 

The results cited naturally lead to an additional question: How do 
high-scliool pupils trained in platoon schools compare with those 
trained in traditional schools? Some school systems report that “pu- 
pils coming from elementary schools organized on the platoon plan 
adjust more quickly to the more complex life of the junior and senior 
high schools than do pupils coming from the traditional elementary 
school” (24: 119-20). The junior high school teachers of Austin, 
Texas, found that such pupils have more initiative and self-reliance, 
more ability to think for themselves, greater ability to organize and 
assimilate material from many sources than pupils completing the 
sixth grade in traditional schools (25: 164), 

Measurements of the learning product in the fundamental sub- 
jects clearly uphold the platoon organization. The contributions 
made by special activities most surely indorse the plan. It is be- 
ginning to appear that platoon- trained pupils develop abilities in- 
valuable to them as enlightened citizens and capable leaders. 
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MEASURING TEACHER CONDUCT OF 
CLASS DISCUSSION 


J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


This article gives a report of a pioneer effort to devise an instill- 
ment for measuring teacher conduct of class discussion. A similar in- 
strument for measuring pupil participation in discussion has been de- 
vised and reported, 1 Progress in devising new instruments for meas- 
uring the sociological aspects of the educative process has received a 
new impetus in recent years. The cont rolled-observation technique 
has been employed increasingly for analysis and description of certain 
areas of social behavior. This observational technique was developed 
principally by Olson, 2 Goodenough, 3 and Thomas. 4 The advantages 
of this technique are that it is a direct method of sampling behavior 
in actual classroom situations without disturbing the usual activities 
of pupils and that the reliability and the validity of the data can be 
determined by conventional statistical formulas. Goodenough gives 
the following summary of this technique. 

Briefly stated, this [technique] consists simply in the observation of the 
everyday behavior of an individual or a group of individuals for definite short 
periods of time and the recording of the occurrence or non-occurrence of certain 
specified and objectively defined forms of hehavior during each of these periods 
The number of periods in which the report is positive for a given individual is 
then treated as his score. Since the number and length of the observational 
periods are the same for all individuals, a direct comparison of the frequencies 
or scores is thus made possible, A further requirement is that all individuals be 
observed under similar conditions, either during the performance of similar 

1 J, Wayne Wright9tone, "Analyzing and Measuring Democracy in the Classroom, 11 
Nation's Schools t XI (May, 1933), 31-35 

1 Willard C Olson, The Measurement of Nervous Habits in Normal Children. Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1929, 

3 Florence L. Goodenough, "Measuring Behavior Traits by Means of Repeated Short 
Samples,” Journal of Juvenile Research XII (Septcmber-December, 1928), 230-35. 

< Dorothy Swaine Thomas and Associates, Some New Techniques for Studying Social 
Behavior. Child Development Monographs, No. 1. New York* Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1929. 
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activities or when variation in activity is brought about only through the free 
choice of the subject himself. 1 

It was to the controlled observation technique that I turned when 
I was faced with the need for developing an instrument to measure 
teacher stimulation and response in class discussions. An outline of 
the steps used in defining the categories of behavior to be observed is 
as follows: First, I visited a number of classroom situations in which 
discussions and recitations were being used. For a period of three or 
four days I made sets of running notes, or diaries, of overt stimuli 
and responses of teachers in their conduct of class discussion, These 
notes were then studied and organized into categories of defined 
types of teacher behavior. The defined categories were organized 
into a tentative code, and the code was applied to several situations 
to see how well it functioned in practice. The code was later revised 
in the light of experiences gained in its application. Second, the code 
evolved for measuring teacher conduct of class discussion was used 
for directed, or controlled, observations. Under my personal super- 
vision several observers memorized and applied the code in class- 
room situations until they had attained skill in its use. 

The following code was used for observing a teacher’s conduct of 
a class discussion, 

Code 5 Teacher Conduct oe Class Discussions 

Directions Joy use , — This code is to be used to denote teacher responses and 
stimulations arising from the interaction of class or individual pupil personalities 
with the teacher personality. The activities of the teacher, as they are defined 
in this code, are to be entered against the name of the pupil who manifestly 
causes the teacher response or who is the particular recipient of teacher stimula- 
tion, If the class group is the recipient of teacher stimulation or response, such 
activities should be coded in a separate row and that row designated ‘‘Class" 
on the observational record. 

Allows pupil lo make a voluntary contribution {5a). — Enter the code $a against 
the name of any pupil whom the teacher, or leader of discussion, allows to volun- 
teer a contribution to the discussion Regardless of the stimluation that elicits 
the pupil response or the coirectncss of response, if the pupil has volunteered a 
contribution and is allowed to make it, he should receive a code for each such 
specific contribution he makes during the periods of observation. 

Encourages pupil lo make a contribution (jb). — Enter the code jb against the 
name of any pupil whom the teacher, or leader of discussion, encourages to 

1 Florence L, Goodcnough, op, tit., pp. 230-31. 
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make a contribution to the discussion. The teacher may encourage a pupil by 
naming him, pointing to him, or otherwise designating him* He should receive 
a code for each specific time he is encouraged during observational periods. 

Proposes a question or thesis for pupil or class (5c). — This type of teacher 
activity is entered in code in a manner as are previous pupil- teacher interactions. 
The teacher definitely proposes a question or statement for the reaction of a 
particular pupil or the class. 

Refers pupil or pupils to sources of data or information ( $d ). — Enter in code 
the same as previous items. This item may be defined as referring of a pupil to 
any sources of information or data. 

Suggests (explains) means, method , activity, or solution (5c)— Enter in code 
the same as previous items, It may be defined as teacher suggestion of means, 
methods, activities, or solutions of a problem or situation. This teacher con- 
duct is often stimulated by pupil questions or statements. 

Discourages or prohibits a pupil contribution (5/). — Enter in code the same as 
previous items against particular pupil. 

Recalls pupil's attention by direct word, look , or gesture (sg ). — Enter in code 
the same as previous items against particular pupil. 

Assignment' by teacher of specific subject matter or tasks (5/*). — Enter in code 
the same as previous items against particular pupil. 

Question and answer on assigned textbook subject mailer (51).— Enter in code 
the same as previous items against particular pupil. This code is used when the 
recitation is definitely a question and answer on assigned textbook matter. If 
the re&ponse of the pupil is stimulated by a question on assigned textbook mat- 
ter, code the stimulation 51, disregarding whether the pupil volunteers or is en- 
couraged to make a contribution. Apply code $i only to such situations 

Administration of the code. — The observer sits in a part of the 
classroom where his presence is as inconspicuous as possible but 
where he can see and hear clearly the recitation or discussion. He 
may easily identify the names of pupils from a seating chart ar- 
ranged for his convenience. If the names of the pupils are entered in 
alphabetical order on a standard form, entries of codes are quickly 
and efficiently made. The accompanying form is suggested. 

Scoring of the code, — Each stimulation or response of the teacher 
as it reflects an interaction of pupil- teacher conduct is counted as one 
point, Hence, each defined unit of conduct is represented by a code, 
and a code entry is made each time such behavior occurs during a 
period of observation. The total number of codes which appear for 
a given pupil is regarded as his score. If direct comparisons of scores 
are wished, the number and the length of the observational periods 
should be the same for all individuals. Furthermore, the scores for 
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each pupil or for each group may be expressed in terms of the fre- 
quency for each code item, or the scores may be expressed in terms of 
a total of all items. 

Accuracy of observations— Probably the most essential aspect of 
the technique is the observer; for it is evident that the observer is an 
important part of the procedure. On this account, it is necessary 
that any observer possess certain capacities for accurate observation, 
The minimum essentials of an accurate observer are efficient sense 


Data Sheet for Systematic Observations 
T tachet - - School — Observer 


Date; Monfch-Day-Yesvr 

1 





Minutes Observed 


1 



1 

Type of Work, Activity, 
or Topic 






Names of Pupils 

1, 












j, etc, 




1 



organs, ability to attend to subjects despite competing stimuli, abil- 
ity to make accurate estimates and to discriminate among categories, 
freedom from pathological states, and freedom from prejudices. 

After several observers had secured a week’s experience in the ap- 
plication of the code, their codings on the same classroom discussion 
were compared. Each observer coded the behavior separately and 
independently at the same time for the same situation. Then the 
scores assigned to each pupil by the observers were compared and 
the extent of agreement noted. The total scores for each pupil agreed 
to an extent of 90 per cent. The scores for individual code items of 
two independent observers revealed agreement of 88 per cent. 

Reliability of the code . — The code was applied to ten classroom situ- 
ations in the elementary schools of one school system. Each class 
was observed for a total of approximately 180 minutes, comprising 
about 12 periods of 15 minutes each. The score of each pupil for half 
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the number of minutes of observation was paired with his score for 
the other half, and, so far as possible, the scores for alternate days 
were used in each half. The coefficients of reliability between the 
scores of the split halves of the observation were secured by the 
Pearson product-moment method. These coefficients were corrected 
by application of the Spearman-Brown formula. The corrected co- 
efficients appear in Table I. An inspection of this table reveals that 
the median coefficient of correlation for single class groups of ap~ 

TABLE i 


Coefficients of Reliability of Scores on Code 
Measuring Teacher Conduct of Classes in 
Elementary- School Classrooms 


Grade 

Number of 
Pupila In 
CJbss 

Coefficient 
of Reli- 
abnil y 

School A 1 



I 

33 

■ 90± .02 

II 

36 

,8a± 04 

Ill . . . 

35 

• 73 ± .OS 

IV 

35 

70± .04 

V 

37 I 

.£> 3 ± 03 

VI 

32 I 

• 73 ± .05 

School B: 



I 

25 

,go± .02 

II 

36 

' S 7±-°3 

III.. ... . 

39 

72 i .05 

IV 

3 i 

■ 88± ,03 

V 

4 1 

51 ± 08 

VI 

44 

91+ 02 


proximately thirty pupils each is .83 , It is worthy of note that high 
coefficients of .90 and .91 were secured in three groups and that a 
rather low correlation of .51 was secured in one group. The low cor- 
relation represents a classroom situation in which the textbook as- 
signment plus a question- and-answer type of recitation occurred 
rather generally. The teacher so dominated the recitation that a 
freer type of pupil-teacher discussion was impossible, 

Analysis of data of the code . — The first approach to the analysis of 
the data for the code on teacher conduct of class discussion was a 
class-group treatment. The percentage frequencies of the occurrence 
of the items comprising the code were computed. Thus, similarities 
and differences in the conduct of class discussions may be computed. 
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For example, the percentage frequencies of Item 5c , given in Table 
II, show a variation from 46 per cent in Grade III in School A to 72 
per cent in Grade V in School A. It is clearly evident that the teach- 
ers 1 methods of conducting discussions in these two classes were en- 
tirely different. The difference is further observable in Item si for 
the same class groups. For this item the percentage frequency is 
37 in Grade III and 8 in Grade V. This analysis indicates that the 
teacher of Grade V relied more fully on pupil voluntary contribu- 

TABLE II 


Percentage Frequencies with Which Items Comprising Code Measur- 
ing Teacher Conduct of Class Discussion Occurred in Elemen- 
tary-School Classes in Social Studies 


Item Scored 

Percentage in School A 

IN Gradu 

Percentage in School H 
in Grade 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

ja, Pupils’ voluntary 
contributions .... 

I 

2 

5 

3 

1 

0 

I 

r 

0 

I 

0 

0 

5b. Encourage contribu- 
tion . . . , k . , . . 

8 

13 

4 

5 

8 

4 

a 

4 

2 

4 

9 

3 

5c Propose thesis. . . , 

66 

60 

46 

7 o 

72 

69 

68 

62 

7 2 

62 

54 

67 

5d, Refer to sources . , 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5e, Suggest means 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

5L Discourage contri- 
bution : ' 

3 

5 

4 

3 

5 

9 

4 

6 

2 

7 

4 

1 

Recall attention. . 

4 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

6 

6 

2 

0 

0 

5h. Assign task 

12 

2 

4 . 

2 

S 

4 

4 

7 

3 

3 

a, 

0 

$i Question and answer 

I 

15 

37 

16 

8 

!3 

15 

13 

14 

21 

29 

28 

Total 

IOO 

IOO 

IOO 

too 

IOO 

IOO 

IOO 

IOO 

IOO 

IOO 

IOO 

IOO 


tions and individual research than did the teacher of Grade III. 
Conversely, the teacher of Grade V placed relatively less stress on 
questions and answers from assigned subject matter in textbooks 
than did the teacher of Grade III. 

For more detailed statistical analysis the standard error of pro- 
portion may be used to discover significant differences. The standard 
error of proportion is equal to the quotient of the observed difference 
of the two percentages divided by the square root of the sums of the 
standard errors of sampling. This value must equal at least three 
if it is to be considered significant. For instance, the differences of 
the percentage frequencies for Item yi in Grades III and V in School 
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A is 29, The square root of the sum of the standard errors of sam- 
pling is 9.3. The quotient is 3,1, which indicates a significant differ- 
ence between the teachers. 

Summary and implications . — The controlled-observation tech- 
nique has been employed in an effort to devise an instrument for 
measuring teacher conduct of class discussion or recitation. This 
technique comprises a number of systematic daily observations of 
defined units of behavior observable in individuals or groups for 
limited short periods of time. Each defined unit of behavior is repre- 
sented by a code, and a code entry is made each time such behavior 
occurs during a period of observation. 

The units of teacher conduct of class discussion defined in this 
code are represented by such pupil-teacher interactions as allowing 
a pupil to make a voluntary contribution, encouraging a pupil to 
make a contribution, proposing a question or a thesis, referring a 
pupil to sources of data, and similar categories. The units of be- 
havior for an identical situation can be recorded with a high degree 
of accuracy by independent, experienced observers. The reliability 
coefficient of the instrument compares favorably with reliabilities of 
more conventional measuring devices, such as achievement tests. 

The code for teacher conduct of classroom discussion or recitation 
has descriptive and analytical values for both the teacher and the 
supervisor. It provides an instrument of analysis and measurement 
for the research worker who is studying the experimental social psy- 
chology of the classroom. Similar instruments may be devised to 
measure other aspects of the educative process. 

The advantages 0/ controlled-observation techniques are (1) that 
they provide a direct method of sampling behavior in actual class- 
room situations, (2) that measurement can be taken without dis- 
turbing the normal activities of the group, and (3) that the data can 
be treated by conventional statistical formulas. Caution must he 
exercised, however, in interpreting norms derived from limited 
groups and selected populations, and generalizations should be lim- 
ited to groups of which the data are typical. 
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In the January number of the Elementary School Journal selected 
references were given on general administration, state school admin- 
istration, and city school administration. The references in this 
article are concerned with supervision, teaching staff, school finance, 
business management, and public relations. 

Supervision 3 

31, Barr, A. S. "Scientific Supervision/' School Executives Magazine, LII (Jan- 

uary, 1933) , 166-67, 184, 

Defines scientific supervision and shows how the shortcomings of supervision of 
the conventional types may be overcome in an effective and scientific manner. 

32, Bear, Robert M. "The Principal as Administrator and Supervisor/ 1 Na- 

tion's Schools t XI (April, 1933), 49-52, 

A suggestive discussion of factors affecting the supervisory and the administra- 
tive services of the high-school principalship in the state of Kentucky. 

33, GWINN, J M, "Supervision— Its Scope, Purpose and Accomplishments/' 

Nation's Schools , XI (January, 1933), 49-50. 

A discussion of the purpose of supervision and methods of making supervision 
more effective. 

Teaching Stare 

34, Cooke, Dennis H. Problems oj the Teaching Personnel. New York: Long- 

mans, Green & Co., 1933, Pp. XYi+384. 

A treatment of considerable value to superintendents, principals, and supervi- 
sors on the proper administration of the teaching staff 

35, Edwards, Newton. "The Law Governing the Dismissal of Teachers/' 

■Bewfmffi/y School Journal, XXXIII (December, 1932, January and 
February, 1933), 255-67, 365-76, 434-46' 

1 This list is one of a cycle of twenty hsLs of selected references covering all major 
aspects of the field of education which is being published co-operatively by the Eleven - 
(ary School Joiwi\al and the School Review, 

3 See also Item 40 in the list of selected references appearing in the January, 1934, 
number of the School Review. 
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A comprehensive review of court decisions pertaining to the dismissal of teach- 
ers, Indicates the causes for which teachers may be dismissed and the remedies 
open to dismissed teachers, 

36. "Estimating Changes in Teachers' Cost of Living." Educational Research 

Service, Circular No, 1, 1933, Washington: Department of Superintend- 
ence and Research Division of the National Education Association, 1933. 
Pp. i 5 . 

Shows the inadequacy of the ordinary cost-of-living index for studying trends in 
the economic status of teachers or for adjusting teachers' salaries, 

37, Jordan, R. V. "The Intelligence of Teachers/' Elementary School Journo \l, 

XXXIII (November, 1932), 195-204. 

A review of the scientific -studies of the relation of intelligence- test scores to 
college achievement, with special reference to the selection of prospective teach- 
ers. 

38, Kuiilm ANN, William D. Teacher Absence and Leave Regulations. Teachers 

College Contributions to Education, No, 564, New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1933, Pp. vin+76. 

Some basic facts and principles related to temporary absence of teachers, for 
use in formulating valid absence regulations. 

39. "Shall Married Women Be Barred from Teaching?" Journal of theNalional 

Education Association } XXI (December, 1932), 299. 

A summary of the arguments for and against the practice of excluding married 
women iron) teaching positions in the public schools. 

40. Stetson, Paul C. "Surplus of Trained Teachers a Menace to Salaries and 

Standards," Nation's Schools , XII (July, 1933), 9-11, 

Discusses the need of changes in admission requirements of teacher- training in- 
stitutions, 

School Finance 

41. Bowyer, Vernon. "Relation of Public-School Support to Subsequent per 

Capita Wealth of States," Elementary School Journal , XXXIII (January 
and February, 1933), 333-43, 417-26. 

An important statistical analysis of the correlation between school supportin the 
various states at different periods since 189a and the subsequent per capita 
wealth of these states. 

42, Carr, William G. "Some Economic Principles Basic to School Finance/ 1 

American School Board Journal, LXXXVI (March, 1933), 21-22, 59, 
Considers three economic concepts fundamental to sound school support; the 
nature of taxation; the economic law of supply and demand, with special refer- 
ence to teachers 1 wages; and the broad economic effects of education. 

43, Davis, H, H, "What Actually Becomes of Tax Money?” Nation's Schools , 

XII (September, 1933), 19-20- 
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Explains how tax money employed in the support of public services returns to 
regular business channels 

44, Facts on School Costs, Research Bulletin of the National Education Associa- 

tion, Vol.X, No. 5. Washington: Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1932, Pp. 202-26, 

A statistical report comparing school costs and national income, national wealth 
and value of public-school property, national income and governmental costs, 
school costs and other governmental coats, and school costs and certain other 
expenditures A summary of recent trends in school costs is included, 

45, Joint Commission on tub Emergency in Education, Report oj National 

Conference on the Financing of Education . Washington: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1933* Pp. 78. 

A brief statement of the essential procedures involved in the financing of a mod- 
em school system, Deals with such matters as the state's responsibility, tax re- 
lief, the stabilization of school revenue, federal aid, etc. 

46, National Survey of School Finance, Research Staff and Special 

Consultants, Research Problems in School Finance, Washington: Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1933. Pp. vi+164. 

A brief but suggestive discussion of each of a dozen important problems m the 
Held of school finance concerning which further research is needed. This publica- 
tion is intended ns a guide to graduate students and other research workers in 
this field 

47, Pickell, Frank G. "Improvement in Management of Finance,” School 

Executives Magazine , LIII (September, 1933’), 3-5. 

Discusses methods of securing impiovement in the management of finances 
through better budgetary practices. 

48, Pitkin, Royce Stanley. Public School Support in the United States during 

Periods of Economic Depression , Erattleboro, Vermont: Stephen Dnye 
Press, 1933. Pp. 144 

A historical account of changes in the amounts and sources of revenue for public- 
school purposes and in the expenditures for such purposes in the several periods 
of economic depression in the United States beginning with that of 1837, 

49, Swift, Fletcher Harper. “Let America Study the French System of 

Financing Schools/ 1 Nation's Schools , XII (July, 1933), 4 I_ 44 - 
A comparison of the methods of financing schools in the United States and in 
France, with emphasis on certain advantages of the French system. 


Business Management 

50, Beach, Fred F. The Custody of School Funds, Teachers College Contiibu- 
tiona to Education, No, 577 - New York: Tcacheis College, Columbia 
University, 1933. Pp x+itio. 

An appraisal of systems of school-fund custody, with particular reference to New 
York State, 
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51. Burke, Arvid J. "Summer Work for School Janitors/ 1 Nation's School s 

XI (June, 1933^ 62-63. 

A list of services which janitors might profitably render during the summer va- 
cation. 

52. Carey, II B. "A Budget Control Plan for Handling Student Activity 

Funds," Nation's Schools, XI (April, 1933), 61-63. 

An outline of a plan of budgetary control for extra-cun iculum activities. 

53. Chase, Vernon E. 'Measuring the Utilization of School Buildings/ 1 

American School Board Journal , LXXXVII (November, 1933), 37-40. 
Presents a formula for use in building surveys which gives a coefficient of utiliza- 
tion in terms of pupils, time, and floor area, 

54. Engelkardt, Fred. "Transportation and the School Plant/ 1 American 

School Board Journal, LXXXVII (November, 1933), 28, 57. 

The author proposes that transportation be considered an essential element in 
the development of a minimum school-building program for a state instead 
of a unique educational service peculiar to certain localities, 

55. Engelhardt, N. L. "The Measurement of Efficiency of School Business 

Administration," American School Board Journal , LXXXVI (April, 

1933^1 is-ri- 

Considers the items in a checking list designed to provide for a unity of concept 
concerning the items which should constitute the work of business administration 
in any school system. 

56. Frostic, Fred W. "The School Plant: How Do You Buy Your Coal— 

by Weight or by B.T.U/s?" Nation's Schools, XII (August, 1933), 55-57. 
A discussion of possible economies in expenditures for coal through careful selec- 
tion, contracting, testing, and record-keeping. 

57. Frostic, Fred W, "The School Plant; The Gymnasium Floor — How To 

Take Care of It/’ Nation's Schools , XII (September, 1933), 59-60, 
Suggestive devices for keeping gymnasium floors dean, serviceable, and attrac- 
tive 

58. Hill, Andrew P., Jr. " 'Safety First’ Should Be Motto in Reducing Build- 

ing Costs," Nation's Schools, XI (June, 1933), 33-38. 

Suggestive cautions regarding current proposals for economy in the construction 
and the maintenance of school plants, 

59. Holmes, Warren S. "How the Cost of Insurance on Public-School Prop- 

erties Cim Be Reduced," American School Board Journal , LXXXVII 
(August, 1933), 23-24, 

Indicates possible savings in insurance costs through care on the part of the pol- 
icy-holder to comprehend his obligations in the insurance contract 

60. Jones, Patrick. "The Purchase of School Supplies/’ School Executives 

Magazine, LIII (September, 1933), 6-7, 23* 
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Explains the operation of an effective system of . 

America’s largest city, p lretlasln S supplies in use in 

61. Lex, Chajues E., Jh. "Co-ordinatin E the Pi.mh 

5? X? 

Describes how the board of education in a I arEe citv .. 

chases with tliose of the municipality and countv in i l C °‘ 0ldlnated its pur- 

thus achieved botli economy and efficiency. V kch U 13 locnted and has 

* w * ,i " e i,s «*- *«■ *** 

for determining the "nit ““ b ” d “ Minne.poli, 

64, “School Boards neither Marine ^ 

Schools, XI (February, i 933 ) ( 66 ^ mi Buy Su PP Iif »," Nation's 

A report of administrative practices in » «.u AIlrt , . 

boards largely delegate administrative functional the” mdiC!UinB that sch ° o1 
,, c , , „ .... „ runctiona to the superintendents 

MmIJrcxu"*,' %£n“ No ^'ZTv "f SuttH ‘ s ' Rtv “” °f 
A summary and critical review of investieatior C 

topics enumerated. ® S and re P Drts pertaining to the 

66, Thompson, Clem 0, "Professional Advice Expected h„n c . , 

tect from the School Administrator " ffl« F c , b> , the Sch ° o1 Archi ' 
(May, 1933}, 690-97. Elementary School Journal, XXXHI 

Suggests the need for co-operative effort on fi™ c 

working out plans and specifications for new school' bill^' SPedttllSt3 in 

Public Relations 

4 ’- A "ss^r,s, B s k ,w,h * T — • 
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69, Parker, Howard L, "A Plan for Sifting Propaganda in the Schools” 

Elementary School Journal , XXXIII (December, *932), 2)7-82, 

An analysis of the types of propaganda to which school pupils are commonly 
subjected and a discussion of ways of handling sucii propaganda. 

70. Ryan, Calvin T. "Educational Publicity and What It Will Accomplish ” 

Nation's Schools , XI (January, 1933), 57 ~ 59 - 

A historical sketch of publicity, with suggestions for recognising imd controlling 
publicity measures, 

71. Siedle, Theodore A. "The Administration of a Program of Public Rela- 

tions in School Finance," Educational Administration and Super vision ] 
XIX (September, 1933), 421-3°- 

Considers the evolution of public relations, current practices, preferred practices, 
and difficulties to be overcome, and makes recommendations for the improve- 
ment of practices, 

72, Waller, J. Flint. Outside Demands and Pressures on the Public Schools. 

Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 542 New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932, Pp. vi+152. 

Discusses the nature of the outside demands and pressures on the schools and 
considers causes, promoters, effects, and methods of control. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Improving reading through adequate supervision — Investigations of instruct 
tionaL practice in reading in various parts of the country have pointed out re- 
peatedly that not only are there wide differences in the achievements attained 
by various teachers with comparable classes but also that school practice com- 
monly lags far behind the best scientific knowledge. These conditions are con- 
firmed in Gray’s recent monograph. 1 The monograph, however, is primarily 
concerned, not with a description of status, but rather with the portrayal ol an 
effort, extending over five years, to narrow the gap between the achievement in 
certain schools and that known to be possible under a modern educational pro- 
gram based on the scientific studies of the last twenty-five years. The leport 
reflects a happy combination of a thorough knowledge and command of the 
method of research with a competent insight into the problems of teaching in 
practical situations. 

The author’s first step was to make a thorough survey of all factors pertaining 
to the teaching of reading In the schools chosen for his experiments. The condi- 
tions which the author found at the outset were far from satisfactory. The 
achievement of the pupils, as measured by standard tests, was low; the equip- 
ment was inadequate; professional libraries were almost wholly lacking; and 
most of the teachers and Supervisors had had little professional training in the 
teaching of reading. All these factors were taken into account in building a 
program which progressively improved instruction in reading, 

The results which were attained under the author's leadership show that it is 
possible to make marked improvement in the teaching of reading through the 
application of knowledge gained from research. It seems very likely, moreover, 
that the growth of the pupils in the experimental classes was really greater than 
is indicated either by the scores on the standard tests which were used tomeasure 
progress or by the increase in the number of books read, The richer and better- 
balanced program which the author introduced undoubtedly increased the abil- 
ity of pupils to locate information on piobleins raised in other subjects, to organ- 
ize knowledge gained from a variety of sources, and to present this organized 

1 William S. Gray, with the assistance of Gertrude Whipple, Improving Instruction 
inReeding: An Experimental Study, Supplementary Educational Monographs, Mo. 40. 
Chicago: Department of Education* University of Chicago, 1533, Pp xiv+226. Si 75 - 
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material in appropriate form. It is most probable that it also raised the quality 
of the reading tastes of the pupils, None of these valuable abilities are acle- 
quately measured, however, by the tests used in the experiment, 

The author rightly points out that marked improvement in teaching comes 
only through the co-operation of professionally-minded teachers and capable 
supervisory leadership. The picture which the author presents of the compe- 
tence and professional spirit of the teachers and the supervisors in these schools 
has both encouraging and discouraging aspects. If the practice in these schools 
at the outset of these experiments is at all representative of what is to be found 
in the country generally, one must conclude that the general level of the teach- 
ing of reading is very low. A small minority of both teachers and supervisors 
was found to be either incompetent or unwilling to put forth any efforts to im- 
prove themselves, The limitations of lack of training were rather readily over- 
come, but those growing out of self-satisfaction and poor attitudes proved, for 
the most part, insurmountable. The author is to be commended for his coura- 
geous indictment of the non-co -operative workers and for his statement that such 
persons have no place in the teaching profession. The majority of teachers and 
supervisors, however, co-operated enthusiastically and made sincere efforts to 
acquaint themselves with the results of research, as well as to apply this knowl- 
edge to the improvement of their teaching. The professional attitude of such 
persons was uniformly reflected in the superior results attained by the children 
under their direction as compared with the correspondingly unsatisfactory results 
attained under the direction of teachers and supervisors of low professional spirit. 

This monograph deserves a place in the professional library of every super- 
intendent and supervisor because of its definite and helpful suggestions for set- 
ting up a supervisory program for the improvement of instruction in reading. 
Particular attention should be called to those parts which show how difficult it 
is to provide for the growth of teachers except through competent and profes- 
sionally-minded supervisory officials. It should do much to combat the short- 
sighted policy of dismissing competent supervisors as an economy measure. 

Ernest Horn 

University op Iowa 


A program oj action for the care of the handicapped child . — A report of the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 1 comprises a most 
timely handbook of information and guidance on the major problems involved 
in children's physical and mental deficiencies. While officially the product of 
subcommittees and advisory committees numbering over one hundred persons, 
the book bears the unifying stamp of careful work on the part of the chairman 
For once, bare statistics, as cited in this book, are more shocking than the 

1 The Handicapped Child. Report of the Committee on Physically and Mentally 
Handicapped, William J. Ellis, Chairman, Section IV, The Handicapped: Prevention, 
Maintenance, Protection. White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
New York. Century Co,, 1933, Pp. xxvi+ 45 a. $ 3i00( 
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expository and hortative materials built up about them. Thus we find that in 
the United States there are: 

2,000,000 children with impaired hearing 

17.000 of which are deaf 

6.5.000 visually handicapped children of which 

15.000 are blind, and 

50.000 partially seeing 

300.000 crippled children 

400.000 tuberculous children and 

850.000 suspected cases of tuberculosis 

450.000 children with cardiac limitations 

2.500.000 children with well-marked behavior difficulties in- 

cluding the more serious mental and nervous dis- 
orders 

6.500.000 children who are mentally deficient (as newly defined) 

850.000 of whom are definitely feeble-mmded and 

5.650.000 who are intellectually subnormal 

150.000 epileptic children [p. 4]. 

On the whole, the estimates quoted appear to be based on the best existing 
evidence, but the item of 6,500,000 mentally deficient children (however de- 
fined 1 ) needs explanation. It is clear from the chapter on mental deficiency and 
some additional notes in the Appendix that the committee itself could not come 
to an agreement on the meaning of the terms ( ‘mental deficiency 11 and f1 ‘feeble- 
mindedness.” Nor does the pragmatic scheme (p. 332) reproduced below ap- 
pear satisfactory. 

Mentally deficient 

(AH those whoso mental handicap, 
whether serious or slight, is at least par- 
tially evidenced by low intelligence- test 
scores) 



Feeble-minded Intellectually subnormal 

(All those mentally deficient (All those mentally deficient 

persons in whom additional cri- persons in whom low mtelU- 

teria of inadequacy are found, gencc-tcst scores are not pieces- 

inclusive of social failure) sarity associated with additional 

criteria of inadequacy) 

It will forever fog the issue if all the foices of personal and social inadequacy 
are lined up with intellectual deficiency in a composite diagnosis of "mental 
deficiency," In such a system the border-line child is penalized for behavior 
ffhich characterizes (but docs not affect the mental rating of) the great mass of 
‘normal* children We need a term such as "social deficiency" to include the 
otality of child responses below some standard of behavior and responsibility, 
atelligence as measured by tests would then retain its place as a meaningful 
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factor in child adjustment. Although the problem of mental health is recurrent 
in several volumes of the White House Conference reports, the section devoted 
to it here will repay careful reading. This discussion admits frankly a rather 
complete ignorance of the causative factors in a large percentage of mental 
disease (especially dementia praecox) and stresses the need of intensive research. 
Occasional statements arouse one’s curiosity, such as the following found on 
page 2QV. Among drafted men the epileptic rate was 1,272 per 100,000 in Ver- 
mont and 120 per 100,000 in South Dakota I Again, the rate for feeble-minded- 
ness in Vermont was 3,090 for each 100,000 and in Arizona, 232 1 

The tremendously high incidence of mental disorders has been known for 
some 3'ears, but figures such as these insure against complacency. “Dementia 
praecox .... accounts for over 35 per cent of all commitments under twenty 
years of age. There are more beds occupied by dementia praecox cases than by 
all other mental patients combined . , . , [Dementia praecox cases] exceed the 
total combined population of all institutions for the feeble-minded and epileptic 
and all state prisons’* (p. 293). 

Are mental disorders increasing? The evidence, while inadequate, indicates 
a steady increase since 1910, and since 1923 an increase “predominantly, if not 
wholly, among males’* (p. 296). 

So the dreary story goes. But there is no lack of positive grinding and plan- 
ning at every point. How can we improve the mental health of the nation’s chil- 
dren? Through “adult influence in general and parental influence in particular 
.... through nursery schools, kindergartens, and other preschool organiza- 
tions, through organization of public-school programs so that they center about 
the child, his capabilities, and his adjustment to life rather than about subject 
matter* through education of grade-school children in the principles of social 
relationships, and through courses on personal mental hygiene in high schools 
and colleges” (p. 316). 

The place of state, community, and family in a comprehensive plan is care- 
fully outlined: early testing and special schooling for the auditorially and visually 
handicapped, together with the application of preventive measures. The whole 
vast problem of crippled children is brought to rest squarely on the state and 
to call for a co-ordination of medical, legal, educational, and vocational services. 

Everywhere one is impressed with the futility of the opportunistic, penny- 
wise and pound-foolish systems devised by states and cities to “look after” the 
handicapped child. Yet nowhere in our social scheme are the ordinary dictates 
of conscience so explicitly supported by the findings of objective inquiry. We 
have long known that something better should be done, both as a service to the 
individual child and as a contribution to society. In developing clearly the es- 
sential principles of a preventive and remedial program, this book performs an 
invaluable service, It should have a place in the reading list of high -school and 
college students and lie within arm’s length of every teacher, social worker, 
administrator, and lawmaker concerned with the welfare of children. 

George D Stoddard 


University or Iowa 
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A British discussion of general andspecial method, —During . 

ades the field of methodology in education has been r S h P ,‘ 1St two dec ' 
three kinds of publications, in terms of the type of ai al P , resented by at lea st 
venation represented. Many of the earlier W 8 ^ 3 " «*** 

stract discussions of theories advanced by the authors in * ° S ° pblcal and ab ‘ 
educational leaders and philosophers of the past. NaturallvT h°" ^ ^ 48 
treatises lack much with respect to concreteness and experimen i £ amu * air ” 
the procedures advocated but may provide historinl n verification of 

evaluating so-called "cycles'- or 'Tads and SSJ " ". Md in 

more recent approach to the problem of method is that of mil £ practlce ’ A 
— « through pndy,,, of ° f 

difficulties of teachers and pupils. Stenographic reports ion- . tlvltlea . a . nd 
analyses, checklists, tests, and direct observation areuspH in v,ew f. activity 
helpfulness oi such practical discussions, 

although a basal and unifying theory which looks bevnnH P Ce ’ ' S ° bvious * 

frequently is lacking. The ruiMt promising attackonthenroh| eSen 't- lraC ^ Ce 100 

bee, made by uorhers „h. employ ,he £££."' h “ 
.preosch is found io the Uiuv.mil, „f Chicago studies oi .“diig""™.^, 1 i“ 

T the “omnibus" type, rvhici, dL£tS£f 5KSSf 

“ ml “T" y ” U '" T " ” ch “ ■“ considered in a book on “nriudZ of 
education ; general and special method; general method only special method , 
a variety of school subjects; and special method in one subfcuSy ° 

A new book; by an Australian author, who has studied and taught in the 
United States, includes the problems of both general and special method at the 
elementary level, The book is, in the main, a theoretical discussion of classroom 
procedure ,n which the vo.ee of authority gives "fatherly" and rather dogmata 
advice, although many pointed and concrete illustrations from real schoofsitua- 
tions are used. There is virtually no reference to current educational litera ure 
lh°i!l e ° f 7™ ntdrEsearc h in the field represented, and no bibliog- 

£ L7.r e V - e “ t,on of the Index vcrlfies this sutement and di- 
gests that the author s Ph.D degree from an American university and his visit- 

1 P tr P u th c 1S L C ° lmtryhavC been reIative l y ineffective in familiarizing 
m with the results of the scientific movement in America, especially with refer 
ence to methods and materials of instruction. The names of the authors and the 
educational plans listed in the Index are- Aldhelm, Aristophanes, Bacon, Binet 
Dalton plan, Felienberg, Froebelian gifts, Gary system, Herbart, James, Keat- 
nge, Locke, Lynch, Lyttleton, MacDougall, Middleton, Mill, Milton, Montes- 
son, Occam, Parkhurst, Pestalozzi, Plato, Quintilian, Rousseau, Dora V Smith 

Socrates, Spencer, and Squeers. ’ 

R •., Co ‘ e, The Mel,wd a,ld Technique of Teaching Melbourne, Australia, 
uxiord University Press, 1933. Pp x+388. 
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The topics discussed include "stimulative 31 and "associatiye" teaching, in- 
stincts as learning incentives, types of lessons, preparedness (classroom routine 
and management), sequence (organization of subject matter and its adjustment 
to the pupil), interest, thoroughness, discipline and pupil government, question- 
ing, examining, and special method in the several subjects (English, mathemat- 
ics, history and civics, geography, nature-study, hygiene and physical training, 
art, music, and manual work). The types of lessons discussed are: informative 
(mastery of information through teacher and pupil activity), practical or active 
(mastery of skill), and affective (acquisition of appreciations). In the discussions 
of the school subjects the recommendations of the Board of Education (English) 
are frequently stated. There is no evidence in these chapters to indicate that in 
such subjects as mathematics, social science, and natural science the unified or 
correlated type of curriculum organization has developed in the upper elemen- 
tary school of the British Empire as it has in the American jumor high school. 

For the most part, the advice given seems reasonably sound, although there 
are some procedures with which the American student will disagree violently, 
The recommendations concerning the teaching of reading and writing furnish 
one example: "Little reading should be expected of the average child of six. At 
this stage no hooks are necessary; in their stead models of letters are employed, 
or blocks on which the letters appear. By the use of such models, blocks, or 
similar aids, the children, soon associate the sound of a letter with its symbol. 
They may build up simple words in play" (pp 226-27), The author suggests 
that pupils trace "with a stylus the grooves which have been cut out on a board 
in the form of letters or words" (p. 231). While such statements impress the 
reader as exceedingly formal, in many other respects the discussions are more 
progressive, At least, the book presents an interesting picture of the more tradi- 
tional type of methodology recommended for the British elementary school, to- 
gether with examples from actual classroom situations. 

Carter V. Good 

University or Cincinnati 


Principles of management and leaching in the elementary school . — A serious de- 
fect of many of the earlier discussions of school management was their attempt 
to perfect a too thoroughgoing analysis of their problem, an attempt to separate 
the details of management from the things to be managed, Such divorcement of 
means and ends, frequently paralleled in those discussions of methods which 
were neglectful of content, has led in many instances either to unworkable gen- 
eralizations or to sets of rules which kill the spirit of the school, A recent book 1 
sets out to describe school management in a different way. The book undertakes 
"to apply the principles of educational sociology to the field of managemen t and 
technique" (p. vii) and to give "younger teachers a grasp of the significance of a 
sound philosophy and sociology of education" (p. viii) 

1 George A Retan, Management and Teaching Technique in the Elementary School. 
New York; Prentice-Hall, Inc , 1933. Pp. xx+370. $2.00, 
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The book describes the school as society in minis t,,™ 
ditioned by, the varied activities and interests of Hip i ’ , mplIlged ° n > and con- 
it happens to be situated. In the community therp TrT commu nity in. which 
touching the life of the pupil. The school is one n f th« ma ; ny S0cial agencies 

« -i i» wi* th « „„ ;zmT,ZT-‘ r“”* ,n 

that of carrying through the tasks which the others neelect rv re5 P° ns,bi % 
munity outside the school encounter difficulties in n,„ ,i T*. . ns m the com- 
Sudi dimculties M "problem," to, Ld ? , ^ 

determine what the subsequent activities shall be Ci,i„„ • “l' 1 ”" 8 dcriv '-' | i 
munity (pupils) encounter difficulties in the activities in ! v ? e L scho ° 1 com - 
The,, accordingly, hav. "problem," „ d m “ "‘t* “■f «W 

further activities. Thun, the function and the procedure ot the achooTaje^hrteui 

~ °> appropriate 

M point of view. The “ tbe 

social betterment or to the raising of the level of mass 1 t n Ca " contnbute to 
activities and procedures according 

munity in which it is located. He may reflect that n,» ^ th of the com ' 

ties in the economic, social, and political life of adult sodety Eton ^ 
cent years to lead more to confusion than to workahi \ , ppeared ln re- 
question whether similar conditions, when set up in the school ^ “? T* 
similar results. Though the "significance of fthel sound mi ’ ? 5 not produce 
of education" which the book expounds may be grasped I by ' 
matter of doubt whether he will be able to "apply” any of itto hi ,? aCher ' 11 15 a 
and teaching technique" unless he is willing to L the who 1 h maa agemer.t 
to try to transform the elementary “Tt* ^ 

learn the social arts into one which merely provides the sf ? Wh ’ Ch PUPllS 
program. y P tes the sta fl e an activity 

SSLrS?- 

he will find within the book much that is of Z u over-zealous instructor), 
»?«■ Among mm,y « Im,2 t f 

>PM.«d y“ IS TTV “"""”“1 “ d lh ° 88 of 

1 raivisions. I, A Point of View m Education", n, “The Basis for Tech- 
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nique and Management ,, ; III, “Management”; IV, "The Technique of Teach- 
ing”, V, "The School in the Community”, VI, "The Teacher in the School” 

H. G. Wheat 

Marshall College, Huntington, West Vikginia 


An experimental study of problem-solving in arithmetic . — However complacent 
teachers of arithmetic may appear to be about their success in developing com- 
putational skill, they are virtually unanimous in confessing tlieir failure ade- 
quately to develop ability in problem-solving. How to teach children to solve 
verbal problems remains the most baffling phase of arithmetic instruction in 
spite of the increasing number of experimental attempts to isolate and to ex- 
amine the source of children's difficulty in this kind of learning. One reason why 
these investigations are less helpful than could be desired is that too often they 
deal with subsidiary and only indirectly related aspects of problem-solving rath- 
er than make direct attacks on the nature of problem-solving itself. A recently 
reported research 1 in problem-solving avoids by a narrow margin the danger of 
being classifiable as another study of this type, 

The investigation really comprised three comparatively separate enterprises. 
The major study, reported in chapters iii and iv, represents an attempt to meas- 
ure the effect of the following four factors in problems on success in the solution: 
sentence form ("interrogative-complex” versus declarative), familiar^ of vo- 
cabulary, style of problem (brief statement versus detailed statement with irrele- 
vant items), and interest of setting. The experimental technique followed rather 
closely that made familiar by Hydie and Clapp (Elements of Difficulty in the 
Interpretation of Concrete Problems in Arithmetic t University of Wisconsin Bureau 
of Educational Research Bulletin No. g, 1927) and especially by Monroe (Bow 
Pupils Solve Problems in Arithmetic } University of Illinois Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin No. 44, 1929). Eight tests, each composed of sixteen 
problems designed to cover all possible patterns of the factors under investiga- 
tion, were administered to 237 sixth-grade pupils Detailed statistical treatment 
for the group as a whole and for three intelligence subgroups revealed slight influ- 
ence of the factors. No difference was demonstrable for interesting settings, and 
only slight differences for the interrogative- complex sentence, for the concise 
style of statement, and for familiar vocabulary. 

A second study, reported in chapter vi, was later undertaken to check the 
validity of the investigator's earlier classification of the test problems as inter- 
esting or uninteresting on the basis of a priori considerations. About a third of 
the original research problems were selected in such a way that half were "inter- 
esting” and half "uninteresting” and that, at the same time, the other experi- 
mental factors were held constant for the two halves, It was found that the 

1 Grace A, Kramer, The Ejfecl of Certain Factors in the Verbal Arithmetic Problem 
upon Children's Success in the Solution* Johns Hopkins University Studies in Educa- 
tion, No. 20, Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. Pp. 106. $1.75. 
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children tended greatly to prefer the ‘'interesting" Dro hi Pma a. 

with the investigator’s classification being 86, i per cent ^ ^ agrcement 

The reader of these two parts of the report is impressed hv*k ■ 

command of her techniques, by her extraordinary care in fh^ B mve . stlgator ’ s 
test problems, by her thorough statistical treatment and hv ° f her 

and unguarded generalizations in the interpretation of he/fi r abSCnce of blas 
cannot but feel that his understanding of the process of nmhi ° '"f S .’ and yet hc 
only slightly advanced. Ware it not to, he S t »~^T 1Vi " 8h * !b “ 
Annlysis Chip's Wo.it," such wooid LX .it ^ 1 

*1.. Ia tin. section the author, utter presentee only a 1 * *f * 

analyses of test data, concludes that “somewhat hnWt * n ber extensive 
th. operation p.rt.m.d [by child,,, i„ ^ 

associated, through persistent, unpsychologkal drill with a (.“r P rev J°usly 
word, or combination of numbers which serves as a cue’ ’ (p „) ^7^ 
many times” phrase was found to constitute a multiplication 1° W 

only 12 of 229 children whose papers were examined dWded corredh ^ T 
lem containing the phrase. By contrast, the words “each” and* SdL » P “ b ' 
lady suggested division even in problems calling for multiplication T, 
vincing nature of the author's data and her insivht ini n n, P ■ Tbe Con ' 
rant one in wishing that she had S cu 'as T' 

her investigation. They would have justified her also Wi 1 u ° b ? ect ° f 
in extending the application of the following quotation' marl S T h™ so niln dcd, 

*!•*, •» >1* whole fold .1 p,SXX,r >" , “‘ reSPW 

ln“l>'milvir, E ] Men 

govern this mode of thinking, Certainly we can transmit .t t l- u h<3 pnnclples whlch 
lo liberate their mental powers rather than to, as it were handicap !I ^ “ S 
practice in that failure to use the essential data of their problems wV h P ers,stent 

great dependence upon cues. That we do not analyze S r , reSU,tS f ™ toC> 
cause of much of our waste in Leaching [p 69]. 3 mCri a processes * s t h® 

Duke Univehsity William A, Brownell 


An elementary philosophy of education .- The title of the Hissongs’ new book- 
might suggest a manual on methods, blit the content is m™-* nf 
should expect to find under the title "Principles of Education ” It is an el cm W * 
tary statement of the basic truths and recognized principles on which the educa' 
honal process is founded. The part that might be classed as a treatment 0 f de' 
vices or methods of leaching is secondary to the psychological and philosophical 

tb^!r S T e i 0f i he W ° rk iS bcSt sl,own by thc cha P ter subjects, the nature of 
the individual, the nature of the social order, education as i changing concept 
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aims of education, the thinking process, the enrichment of concepts, Herbartian 
influence on educational practice, habit as the basis of thinking, and teaching for 
transfer 

The total amount of material in the book is small. The pages are small, the 
type is large, and the spacing is liberal, The total impression is one of easy read- 
ing and rapid covering of the ground. Perhaps some instructors would not find 
enough material for a course without considerable supplementing. On the other 
hand, some colleges will have only a short period for this introductory course 
and will welcome a book that is brief and elementary. Teacher-training text- 
books, like shoes or articles of clothing, are to be judged not only for their in- 
herent qualities but also for their suitability to the situations in which they are 
to be used 

The chapter on transfer of training is particularly piaiseworthy in its empha- 
sis on the point that the teacher is responsible fox making the class work relate to 
life instead of trusting blindly that it will automatically do so. Too many teach- 
ers have trusted to accidental transfer and have not sought to make the acci- 
dents happen, 

C. C. Crawford 

University or Southern California 


A problem book in classroom management— The educational efforts of the 
schools obviously converge at the point of contact between teacher and pupil. 
Most educational improvements must register through the teacher, or not at all. 
She at all costs must be trained, and to one purpose. She must be trained to 
modify the behavior of youth with a view to ceitain ends. More definitely, she 
must be trained to perform two types of tasks, the instructional and the extra- 
instructional. The first are directly related to the guidance of learning; the sec- 
ond, indirectly, For one, she needs principles of instruction; for the other, princi- 
ples of management. The training objective for the classroom teacher seems not 
to be In doubt, Only the means is problematical. 

The number of books that have recently appeared in the field of classroom 
management is sufficiently large to suggest a distinct revival of interest in the 
subject. One qf the most recent of these 1 is especially worthy of comment be- 
cause it marks a departure in type and function from the rest, Happily for those 
who have a vested interest in the field and appreciate the threat of a vigorous 
competitor, it may be said by way of reassurance that the new addition, to the 
list is conceived of as a supplement to, rather than as a substitute for, other text- 
books. It is designed primarily to be used in connection with one of these text- 
books as a source of case and example material, ancl it should be exceedingly use- 
ful in connection with any of them. 

How does the book work? An illustration will show. Here is a chapter on 

1 Edwin J, Brown, Everyday Problems in Classroom Management’ A Case and 
Problem Book, Boston! Houghton Mifll in Co., 1933, Pp_ xyi d"3o6. 
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"The Meaning of Education.” Under the canH™ ,,, , , 

rugged business man speaks his mind. He wants hireltL ^ Schoo,s? ” a 

docile and receptive. Then a robust sufficie ^ 

heading “Brachiopod,” Hesays the schools are suffering from E” '“t* ““ 
ers. Brachiopod teachers “transmit their own minds but rlr, ab f opo I d each ' 
dents to advance human knowledge” (p. 4 ), Ouestinns f n 1101 -stimulate stu- 

sample will suffice, under the theologian’s utterance- “Shoi'l paasage ' 0ne 
responsible for doing mot. tlr.n leeching c mfite 1 ”! le “ l 

4). Some student more sophisticated and facetious then A fi ^ k “ owa? ’’ ^P- 
-Why every. lingP” or »H.w could o„“» ' d f 1 ^'’’ 

away, the adept instructor should be able to exp 0se the cause of tht “ ° Tk^ 
tween the critics. One wants skill and the other intelligence in j ” be ' 

W “ is l ° *•■-?■? “ »-»Pe £SSI“ 

Between the covers o| this book any instructor in oi.c 
find concrete material that cannot fail to enliven his tu Loriai°h?e manasern . ent wil1 
thought on the problems of the course. 1 b ° UrS and Stiraulate 

Frederick S. Breed 


Simulating educational undertakings by stale subsidm.-Dmim the past two 
decades a number of studies dealing with the nrnhTpmc f c . p t two 
cation in the states of the United sS 

studies have attempted to determine how effectively wious plans ^ 

public education have met the ohar.ging social and economic LditioS”™' 
recent study compares the effect of earmarked state subsidies with non 
earmarked subsidies m stimulating the introduction and the expanionofeer' 
tarn educational activities in fifty-six New York cities and villages Earmarks 
subsidies made under the reward-for-effort svstein which „, a g - k d 

f “ - > p- «« .pur, » .Lrsjdt , z asri 

condition that the funds be used for specific purposes, such as books Apparatus 
and physical framing Non-earmarked subsidies are those made as T blanket 
appropriation under the equalisation system which has been in operation in New 
York since 1927. The author compares the trends and exhibits the fiscal status 
of certain educat.onal activities when they were earmarked, I 9 o 2 - 2 6 n luste 
and when they were non-earmarked, 1907-31, inclusive. The conclusimi reached 
s that earmarking educational undertakings was no more successful in stimu- 

pk,‘ fZlLtn r ^ “‘* n “ ^ ^ « tb« fried- 

In addition to the comparison of the effect of earmarked and non-earmarked 
*.<!». the study includes , brief but clem statement c,,"taSp“ 

Wdel ‘ t8t ° nc - Stimulation 0/ Educational Undertakings. A Study of School 

Subsidy V^Tt h ^ r ^ ^ E ™ ked aad Non-earmarked St 

T ie Jn'' 5 , P 0 CeC C ° ntr ‘ buti0n8 t0 Education, No S 6 *. New York: 
h S College ' Columbia University, r 933l p p , v iii+ 7 < 5 , § 1 , 50 . 
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of state support lor public education and an analysis of the factors and agencies 
which have influenced changes in expenditures for educational undertakings* 
The study is well organized and presents statistical data which have a direct 
bearing on the problem under consideration. The author notes several factors 
Which limit the conclusions of the study. First, it was necessary to confine the 
study to the favorable period of the business cycle. It does not represent the 
period of a business cycle generally known as a “depression/ 1 when there is a 
tendency to reduce school expenditures and retrench educational activities. 
Additional research comparing the status of educational activities during the 
past two or three years with the status of those same activities prior to 1927, 
when the equalization plan was put into effect, may reveal quite different results. 
The author mentions another limitation of the study, namely, that certain 
habits and attitudes established when the revvard-Jor-cilort plan of distributing 
state aid was in operation may have contributed to the favorable results attrib- 
uted to the operation of the equalization plan of distributing state subsidies. 
Undoubtedly, this possibility is an important factor to consider in evaluating the 
worth of this study. If the public becomes accusLomed to certain services result- 
ing from the introduction and development of particular educational activities, 
they probably will demand a continuation and further expansion of these activi- 
ties regardless of the plan of distributing state aid, especially during periods 
of economic expansion and business prosperity. On the other hand, during peri- 
ods of economic distress, when there is a tendency to retrench, the influence of 
certain habits and attitudes toward educational activities and expenditures may 
be modified regardless of the plan of distributing state subsidies which is in 
operation* 

Carl B, Altiiaus 

University of Kansas 

CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

GENERAL EDUCATIONAL METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 

Character Education in Soviet Russia. Edited by William Clark Trow and trans- 
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Pp, 200, 
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Social Adjustment, and Mental Ability, with Illustrative Cases. Behavior 
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Pp. xxvi+340 $3,50. 

Kilpatrick, William Heard, Source Book in the Philosophy of Education* 
New York: Macmillan Co,, 1934 (revised), Pp. xviii-h536, $2.25, 

West , P arl A Study of A bilily Gro nping in the Elementary School: In Terms of 
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ers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp vi+7o. 
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tary Grades Boston- Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933, Pp viii+432. $1.08. 

PUBLICATIONS OE THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 

Anderson, Irving, and Crosland, H. R. The Effects of Eye-Dominance on 
“Range of Attention" Scores. Studies in Psychology, Vol, I, Bulletin 4. Uni- 
versity of Oregon Publication, Vol. IV, No, 4, Eugene, Oregon: University 
of Oregon, 1933. Pp. 24. $0.25. 

Anderson, Irving, and Crosland, H, R. The Effects of Handedness on “Range 
of Attention 11 Scores Studies in Psychology, Vol. I, Bulletin 5. University of 
Oregon Publication, Vol IV, No, 5, Eugene, Oregon: University of Oregon, 
1934. Pp. 16. $0.25. 

Campbell, Doak S. Problems in the Education of College Women: A Study of 
Women Graduates of Southern Colleges. Field Study No. 6. Nashville, Ten- 
nessee: Division of Surveys and Field Studies, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, 1933. Pp. viii+80. 

Current Conditions in the Nation’s Schools, Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association, Vol. XI, No. 4. Washington: Research Division of 
the National Education Association, 1933. Pp. 93-114, $0,25. 

Doctoral Theses in Education , 7 . University of Iowa Studies in Education, Vol, 
IX, No 1. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1934. Pp. 206. $2.00. 

Hamilton, D, W. A Workbook in Educational Psychology. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc,, 1933, Pp. 136. $1.00. 

Hylan, John Coffey. The History of Secondary Education in York and Oxford 
Counties in Maine. University of Maine Studies, Second Series, No, 29. 
Maine Bulletin, Vol, XXXVI, No, 5. Orono, Maine: University Press, 1933. 
Pp, 78. $0,50. 

Kawin, Ethel, Problems of Preschool Age: Nine Case Studies A Preprint of 
Part I from “ Children of Preschool Age.” Behavior Research Fund Mono- 
graphs. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xiv+96. Si 00 

The Legal Basis of Education* Review of Educational Research, Vol III, No. 
Washington: American Educational Research Association of the National 
Education Association, 1933. Pp. 396-482. $1.00 

Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Educational Conference (A Discussion of the 
Work of the Kentucky Educational Commission). Bulletin of the Bureau of 
School Service, Vol. VI, No. 2. Lexington, Kentucky: University of Ken- 
tucky, 1933. Pp. 90. $0.50. 
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Recant issues of the Office of Education; 

Bulletin No, 17, 193a, National Survey of Secondary Education Monograph 
No. 5 —The Reorganization of Secondary Education by Francis T. Spauld- 
ing, 0 . 1 . Frederick, and Leonard V, Koos. Pp. xiid-424, 

Bulletin No, 17, 1932, National Survey of Secondary Education Monograph 
No. 6— The Smaller Secondary Schools by Emery N. Ferrlss, W. EL Gaum- 
nitz, and P, Roy Brammcll, Pp, viii-f 236, 

Bulletin No. 17, 1932. National Survey of Secondary Education Monograph 
No, 13— Provisions for Individual Differences^ Marking , and Promotion by 
Roy 0 , Billett, Pp. ril+47^ 

Bulletin No, 13, 1933— High-School Instruction by Mail: A Potential Econo* 
my, by Walter H, Gaumnitz. Pp, vi+70. 

Leaflet No, 44 (1933) — ■ The Deepening Crisis in Education , Pp id. 
Vocational Education Monograph No, 18 (1933 )— Reorganizing the Inil 
vidual Farm Business; A Teaching Procedure To Be Followed in Evening 
Agricultural Schools. Pp. iv+28. 

Redit, Edith Esther, Teachers* A ppraisal of Rural School Supervisors* Work i/t 
California . Department of Education Bulletin, No. 16. Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia •, State Department of Education, 1933. Pp. x+32. 

Report of the Kentucky Educational Commission. Educational Bulletin, Vol, J, 
No, 8, Frankfort, Kentucky; State Department of Education, 1933. Pp. 
xxvffi+324, 

Stephens, J, M. The Influence of the School on the Individual. Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan; Edwards Bros,, Inc., 1933, Pp. iv+106. 

Swift, Fletcher Harper. The Financing of Institutions of Public Instruction 
in France, European Policies of Financing Public Educational Institutions, 
Vol, I r University of California Publications in Education, Vol. VIII, No, t. 
Berkeley, California; University of California Press, 1933. Pp. xvi+180, 

Twentieth Annual Conference on Educational Measurements Held at Indiana Uni- 
versity April 14 md 15, jpjj. Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana 
University, Vol, X, No. 1. Bloomington, Indiana; Bureau of Cooperative 
Research, Indiana University School of Education, 1933. Pp. 98, $0.50. 

MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 

Bassett, Clara, Menial Hygiene in the Community, New York; Macmillan 
Co., 1934, Pp, 394. $3.50. 

Huse, H. R. The Illiteracy of the Literate: A Guide to the Art of Intelligent 
Reading, New York: D. Apple ton-Century Co., Inc,, 1933, Pp. x+274- 
5 2 , 00 . 
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A Significant Volume on National Systems of Education 

Beginning in-1932, Lord Eustace Percy, former president of the 
Board of Education in England, began the publication of a series of 
volumes entitled The Year Book oj Education. Each of these volumes 
contains a vast amount of factual information with respect to the 
educational systems of the United Kingdom, the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, and other countries throughout the world. The 
editor of these yearbooks does not, however, confine himself to a 
mere compilation of facts; he and his collaborators have attempted 
the more ambitious task of interpreting their data, The result is 
that these yearbooks constitute an exceedingly worth-while con- 
tinuing encyclopedia of education. 

American readers will be especially interested in the volume for 
1934. The following introductory statement by Lord Percy indi- 
cates something of its content. 

Part I of this volume .... attempts the ambitious task of outlining the edu- 
cational systems of all countries. The United Kingdom is treated at lengt , 
the Dominions and the United States in a more condensed manner, but 
still with some attempt at statistical detail; and foreign countries in a nec- 
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cssarily more summary fashion. The introductory chapters to the first and 
second sections of Part I attempt some interpretation of these educational sys- 
tems. In Section III of this part an experiment has been made in the construe- 
tion of certain comparative diagrams of education in leading British and foreign 
countries. Eoi the rest, this part contains the usual chapters on the finance and 
law of education in the United Kingdom, supplemented by a detailed survey of 
educational expenditure in Scotland during the past twelve years, on the same 
tinea as the similar survey of English educational finance in the volume for 1932. 
The summaries of education in the British Dominions and in the United States 
are admittedly fragmentary as compared with the United Kingdom chapters, 
a defect which we shall hope to remedy in the future; but the inadequacy of 
the Dominion summaries is to some extent made good, as we shall see, by the 
chapters in Section I of Part XL 

Having thus, as it were, made good and completed the framework of facts in 
Part I, the Year Book proceeds in Part II to describe current events and to sur- 
vey certain special features of education. Section I of this part summarizes 
events in the English-speaking nations during the last year or two, with special 
reference to the economic depression, This is followed by a more ambitious sur- 
vey of one special subject, namely, secondary education in the English-speaking 
nations. This survey covers in more or less detail secondary and, to some extent, 
other forms of post-primary education in England and Wales, Scotland, Canada, 
and the United States 

Section III may be regarded as a first rough and hesitating attempt to focus 
educational problems in terms of the revolutionary change which appears to be 
taking place in the conditions of Western civilization. 

Section IV represents another new departure. It is an attempt at a detailed 
survey of a particular administrative problem: the arrangements in force 
throughout the British Empire for regulating the use of textbooks in schools 
maintained or aided by the state, Eor the information contained in this sec- 
tion we wish to express our particular indebtedness to the Departments of Edu- 
cation in all parts of the British Empire who have responded most generously 
to the inquiries addressed to them. 

The remaining sections proceed on the lines of previous volumes. Omissions 
in those volumes are made good, as in the chapters on religious education in 
Scotland, music in English elementary schools, and the South African univer- 
sities. The survey of education in the British Colonies is extended to Jamaica 
and British Malaya, and the survey of education in foreign countries to Spain, 
Austria, Finland, and the Catholic schools of France. The Spanish chapter may 
be regarded as taking Us place in the series of studies of revolutionary education 
which has included, in previous volumes, Italy, Turkey, and Soviet Russia. 
The Austrian chapter may prove of particular interest as an authoritative and 
up-to-date account of a "democratic" experiment which has attracted particular 
attention since the war. 
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A Comparison or School Attendance in the United 
States and Certain Other Countries 

The Year Book of Education, 1934, to which attention was called 
in the preceding paragraphs, contains a body of significant informa- 
tion in diagrammatic form with respect to school attendance in a 
number of leading nations of the world. The factual data exhib- 
ited in the most significant of these diagrams are herewith presented, 
the diagrams being reduced to tabular form for convenience of pres- 
entation. The reader will appreciate the many difficulties involved 
in gathering comparative statistics of the type presented here. In 
The Year Book of Education, 1933, the reader was cautioned with 
respect to the qualifications which should be borne in mind in study- 
ing the diagrams, and the caution is repeated in the Year Book of 
1934. Nevertheless, it is felt that the data are sufficiently reliable, 
for purposes of general comparison, to give a fairly accurate picture 
of certain aspects of school attendance. 

One of the striking facts revealed in Table I is the great varia- 
tion in school attendance of the three-to-seven age group. Evidently, 
preschool education is most highly developed in France and in those 
countries under French influence, such as Belgium, Holland, Italy, 
and Switzerland. There is considerable variation, too, in the per- 
centages of pupils in the seven- to-fourteen age group attending school 
— more variation perhaps than one would have expected. But it is 
in the fourteen-to-eighteen age group that the most striking and sig- 
nificant variations occur. According to the figures here given, 33 
per cent of the youth of this age group in the United States are in 
full-time school attendance, whereas the corresponding figures for 
England, France, and Germany ^are 16, 8, and 16, respectively. It 
seems likely, moreover, that the figures for the United States are 
too low. On this point exact statistical data do not seem to be avail- 
able, but the Census of 1930 shows that 73 per cent of all youth aged 
fourteen to seventeen, inclusive, were attending school. Unfor- 
tunately, the Census figures do not differentiate between full-time 
and part-time attendance. The figures in Table I also reveal the 
extensive development of part-time continuation education in Ger- 
many and in certain countries under German influence. 
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Table II reveals the striking growth of secondary-school enrol- 
ment during the period from 1914 to 1930, It is obvious that most 
of the nations of the world are developing a more liberal policy with 

TABLE I 

PERCENTAGE OF YOUNG PERSONS ATTENDING SCHOOL IN THE 

United States and Certain Other Countries 
in School Year 1930-31 


Percentage of Young Persons Attending School 


Counts v 

3-7 

Yeats of Age 

7-14 

14-18 Years of Age 

Years of Age 

Full Time 

Part Time 

United States. . .. , ,- , 


10 

96 

33 

12 

Austria 


35 

99 

13 

x 4 

Belgium 


74 

99 

20 

J 3 

Bulgaria 


2 

s* 

10 

2 

Czechoslovakia, 


3° 

90 

8 

20 

Denmark 


2 

92 

6 

10 

France 


65 

a? 

8 

6 

Germany 


36 

99 

16 

51 

Greece 


23 

62 

10 

0 

Holland 


64 

94 

T 3 

35 

Hungary 


43 

88* 

12 

14 

Italy, , . , , . . , , , 


50 

62 

4 

0 

Japan 


28 

88 

12 

12 

Norway 


2 

97 

11 

7 

Poland , . . , , . 


5 

95 

8 

5 

Russia , , , 


2 

72 

15 

12 

Spain . . 


18 

76 

6 

0 

Sweden 


2 

96 

M 

38 

Switzerland 


62 

99 

20 

45 

England and Wales 


50 

99 

16 

15 

Scotland 


4 1 

100 

20 

21 

North Ireland 


20 

99 

20 

10 

Irish Free State r 


45 

9 ° 

25 

15 

Canada 

% ( 

11 

100 

30 

i 5 

Australia . 


20 

94 

26 

8 

New Zealand 


33 

95 

30 

10 

British India , . 

1 ’ * 

9 

12 

3 

0 


+ In Hungary 16 per cent of the children In the sevcn-lo-fourtcen age group are in part Lime attendance 


respect to the secondary education of their youth. A comparison of 
enrolment in the United States with that in other countries indicates 
in a most impressive way the unique character of American second- 
ary education. It will be noted that for each io,ooo of the popula- 
tion the secondary schools of the United States enrol a great many 
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more pupils than do schools of like grade in any other nation, the 
figures for 1930 being, for example, 424 for the United States, 316 
for Scotland, 245 for Australia, 241 for Canada, 156 for England and 
Wales, and 45 for France. In making deductions from these figures, 
the reader is again cautioned not to overlook the fact that in some 

TABLE II 


Number of Pupils per io.ooo inhabitants in General Secondary 
Schools in the United States and Certain Other Coun- 
tries in the Years 1914, 1920, 19251 and 1930 


CaunLry 

1914 

1920 


1930 

United States 

Hi 

aoB 

349 

424 

Austria 



60 

67 

78 

Belgium*, - ■ 

Czechoslovakia 

28 

35 

74 

37 

74 

33 

64 

Denmark 

100 

113 

*37 

140 

France* , , . , . . 

35 

39 

43 

45 

Germany 

97 


J 34 t 

HoUoDd 

32 

37 

43 

54 

Italy. 

21 

24 

25 

36 

Norway:): 

100 

102 

log 

90 

Poland. . . , 



74 

75 

66 

Russia 

39 

43 

52 

25 

Spain ... 

*5 

25 

3 i 

27 

Sweden 

87 

120 

121 

1 19 

Switzerland 

68 

66 

77 

82 

England and Wales § , 

90 

*34 

141 

156 

Scotlnnd§ 

102 

217 

300 

316 

North Ireland 

, 

53 

60 

76 

Irish Free State 

, 

7 o 

76 

[9* 

Canada|| 

152 

!59 

188 

241 

Australia^ 

113 

139 

166 

245 

New Zealand 

86 

117 

146 

166 

British India . . , „ 

21 

1 

25 

37 

34 


* Public Echools only. § Incliulea preparatory schools 

f Data for 1926- || Includes preparatory schools in Quebec, 

t Ages fourteen to twenty, 1 Includes junior technical schools, 


countries the secondary schools enrol pupils who in other countries 
would be enrolled either in the elementary schools or in the col- 
leges. 

Table III indicates that during the past two decades most coun- 
tries have had steady but relatively slow increases in the percentage 
of the population in attendance at universities and higher technical 
schools. However, in certain countries, among them the United 
States, there are striking exceptions to this general tendency, the 
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percentages of increase being approximately 165 in the United States; 
175 in North Ireland; 143 in Russia; 129 in Holland; 100 in Germany, 
Norway, and Canada; and 90 in Spain. 


TABLE HI 


Number of Students per 10,000 Inhabitants in Universities and Higher 
Technical Schools in the United States and Certain Other 
Countries in the years 1914, 1920, 1925, and 1930 


Country 


1014 

1920 

1925 

1930 

United States*. . . . 


2 7 

52 

6r 

7 1 

Austria 


43 

34 

34 

Belgium. . , _ 

Czechoslovakia 


15 

17 

21 

16 

21 

20 

24 

11 . 5 

Denmark 


11 

10 

12 

France , , ,, 


11 

14 

14 

18 

Germany 

, , 

11 

23 

17 

22 

Holland. ... . . . 


7 

9 

11 

16 

Hungary 


IS 

18 

18 

18 

Italy 


10 

18 

12 

12 

Norway 

, . 

6 

6 

9 

12 

Poland 

, . 


12 

13 

16 

Russia, , . 


7 

1 6 

12 

17 

Spain .... , i . 


10 

11 

H 

19 

Sweden 

, , 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Switzerland 

, 

22 

26 

23 

27 

England and Wales. . . 


7 1 

10 | 

11 

11 

Scotland 


20 

33 

29 

3 i 

North Ireland 


4 

8 

9 

11 

Irish Free State, , 


7 

11 

10 

12 

Canada* 


26 

3 S 

32 

Si 

Australia 


8 

11 

13 

r 4 

New Zealand , 


22 

33 

34 

35 

British India, 

• ■ 

2 

2-5 

3 5 

3.5 


* Junior colleges Included la the United SUteB and Canada. 


The Restoration of Salary Schedules in 
Seattle Public Schools 

The Board of Education of Seattle has made public the following 
official statement with respect to the partial restoration of salary 
schedules which it has recently put into effect. 

By unanimous vote, the board has directed, effective with the school month 
of February and payable on March 5 and succeeding monthly pay days, that a 
partial restoration of salaries and wages be made to all employees of the school 
district. This action will restore to educational salaries for the balance of this 
fiscal year approximately one-half the amounts by which they have been re- 
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duced below last year. It is further provided that no teacher shall be paid for 
the balance of this fiscal year at a rate of less than $1,200 per annum. The ac- 
tion will also increase the compensation for members of the business-depart- 
ment staff by approximately 10 per cent above the present rates, The rate of 
increase in both departments is approximately the same, the different methods 
of application being due to a difference in schedules. At the same time the 
board specifically reserves the right to determine its wage and salary policy 
for next year in the light of revenue estimates at the time the budget is formu- 
lated, believing that it will continue, aa in the past, to retain the confidence of 
the school staff in the determination of such policy. 

When the budget for the current year was adopted last April, the board real- 
ized that it was confronted with a drastic decline in school revenues which had 
to be recognized by corresponding reduction of expenditures if the schools were 
to continue to operate without interruption. Because approximately 80 per 
cent of the outlay for school operation is necessarily devoted to salaries and 
wages, it was inevitable that the greatest burden of retrenchment should fall 
upon the school staff. Accordingly, salaries and wages for all employees of the 
school district were again reduced, the aggregate representing a downward 
adjustment more severe than those which were made in comparable lines of 
public service and in many other city school systems of the country. 

While the board deeply regretted the necessity for this action, the results 
have been apparent in marked improvement in the financial condition of the 
school district. Expenditures have been held within the amounts budgeted, 
and receipts have fortunately been in excess of expectations at the time the 
budget was made. 

The spirit of the entire school staff in carrying on has, in a large measure, 
the board believes,, protected the children of Seattle from impairment of school 
efficiency under conditions of severe retrenchment. This loyalty offers addition- 
al reason for carrying out the board's intention expressed last spring at the time 
the budget was formulated of relieving the severity of reductions in compensa- 
tion as soon as revenues were such that this could be done without impairing 
the continued improvement of the district's finances, which the board considers 
absolutely essential. 

The board believes its action in malting an upward adjustment of compensa- 
tion at the present time to be in line with the general movement tow«ard re- 
covery, and takes pleasure in the fact that the co-operation of its entire staff has 
made such an action possible, 

The Unique Building Problem of California Schools 

As a result of the earthquake at Long Beach, a unique situation 
has developed in California with respect to school buildings. The 
legislature of that state has passed a statute, popularly known as the 
Field Bill, which attempts to eliminate earthquake hazards by re- 
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quiring all school buiLdings to confoxm to certain presciibed stand- 
ards. At the present time the plants of the school systems are in the 
process of examination by the State Division of Architecture, and 
the school authorities arc finding it necessary to house a great many 
pupils in temporary quarters until they are able to provide adequate 
permanent buildings for their pupils, Approximately 95 per cent 
of the pupils of Long Beach are housed in canvas tents and tempo- 
rary wooden structures. Los Angeles is spending somewhat more 
than a million dollars for temporary accommodations for its pupils. 
Berkeley has found it necessary to accommodate three thousand 
pupils in canvas tents and temporary wooden buildings and to 
spend in excess of $50,000 in purchasing this temporary equipment 
and in having building surveys and estimates made. The disorgani- 
zation. and the expense entailed in carrying the provisions of the law 
into execution are unfortunate at this particular time, but neither 
the state legislature nor the school authorities could escape the re- 
sponsibility of safeguarding the lives of the school children of the 
state. 

The Organization of Effective Instructional 
Materials on the Problems of Taxation 

Students of public finance have frequently pointed out in no un- 
certain terms the injustice and the inefficiency of the system of taxa- 
tion which prevails in the grekt majority of the American states. 
During the past few years almost every American community has 
experienced difficulty in maintaining anything like adequate public 
services, and that difficulty has been chargeable in large measure to 
the system of taxation employed in raising the public revenue. It is 
perfectly patent that the tax base which we are employing today is 
unable to support the expanding structure of government enterprise. 
Nevertheless, tax reform is particularly difficult, and it will remain 
difficult until the average citizen has some understanding of the 
elementary principles of taxation. 

Obviously, taxation is a matter which the schools have too long 
neglected. The probable reason for this neglect has been that ade- 
quate instructional materials have not been available. There is 
real need for a treatment of the relation of taxation to organized 
society in such simple form that it can be made the basis of instruc- 
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tion in both the upper grades of the elementary school and in the 
high school. Such a treatment might well begin with the simplest 
forms of social organization and show how even in the most primitive 
societies the individual is called on to make personal sacrifices for 
the welfare of the group. It should show how in different places and 
in different times the individual has been required to support in 
some measure such public enterprises as were deemed indispensable 
for the public welfare. As the more modern period is reached, at- 
tention should be centered on the forms of taxation in operation in 
the pupil's own community and in other communities. In this way 
an attitude could be built up in the pupil which would cause him 
to regard the payment of taxes not as a thing to be avoided where 
possible but as a duty which he owes to society. The pupil would be 
brought to see that taxation is merely an instrument which society 
employs to purchase goods and services for the individual in a more 
economical and effective way than he can purchase them for him- 
self. The study of the history of taxation as a social institution 
would show the pupil how the increasing complexity of society neces- 
sitates a larger expenditure for public services. He could be brought 
to realize too that it is absolutely necessary for every citizen to 
assume responsibility for the justice and equity of the tax system 
and for the proper and honest expenditure of public funds. 

A brochure has recently been published which makes a real con- 
tribution to the study of the problems of taxation along the general 
lines suggested in the preceding paragraph. It was sponsored by the 
Committee on Taxation of the Northern Illinois Conference on 
Supervision and was prepared by Professor Walter Wellman Cook, 
of the Eastern Illinois State Teachers College. The following quo- 
tation from the Foreword indicates the purposes that the committee 
had in mind in having the brochure prepared. 

It is probable that since the Boston Tea Party unjust taxation has been the 
cause of more political commotion in the United States than any other cause. 
Despite this fact, very little attention has been given to the subject in our public 
elementary and secondary schools. Taxation has been considered a difficult 
subject, to be dealt with only in college classes in economics and political science. 
As a result of this policy few people understand the interrelations of government, 
taxation, and the economic life of the people. Few people know what taxation 
is and what the essential principles of just taxation are. It is probable that rcla- 
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lively few people in Illinois know the different f orris of taxation used in the 
State, and which of these forms are considered just, and which are considered 
questionable. When the people of a democratic state fail to understand the 
fundamental problems of government which taxation presents, the result is 
likely to be an unjust distribution of the costs of government, political corrupt 
lion, the wasteful spending of public money, the curtailment of essential gov- 
ernmental services, and governmental bankruptcy. 

This brochure was sponsored by the Committee on Taxation of the Northern 
Illinois Conference on Supervision in the conviction that a wider knowledge of 
the facts regarding taxation on the part of pupils in the upper grades and high 
schools throughout Illinois will result in less political commotion and more 
progress in the establishment of a just system of taxation in the future than in 
the past. 

The brochure is written in clear, simple language which can be 
understood by upper-grade and high-school pupils. A chapter is 
devoted to each of the following topics: the development of govern- 
mental services and taxation, the history of taxation in Illinois, the 
tax system of Illinois, the administration of the general property 
tax in Illinois, the control of local governmental expenditures in 
Illinois, and summary and recommendations. This brochure should 
be made available for every upper-grade and high-school pupil in 
Illinois, It should, moreover, prove suggestive to school people 
outside Illinois who may be interested in organizing concrete in- 
structional materials on the problems of taxation in their respective 
states. The brochure is entitled The Tax Problem in Illinois and 
may be secured from George E. Thompson, superintendent of 
schools, St, Charles, Illinois. The price is fifteen cents. 

Making the Curriculum Contribute to 
Social Understanding 

The Citizens League of Cleveland, through its Schools Committee, 
has recently made a survey of citizenship training in the Cleveland 
public schools. The committee’s discussion of the need, the pur- 
poses, and the methods of citizenship training is so lucid and pointed 
that it warrants quoting at some length. 

Never in the history of the country was there greater need of substantial 
groundwork in the facts of government and politics, and the ethical principles 
underlying good citizenship, than at the present. The future citizen coming out 
of American schools and colleges finds himself in the midst of a highly mech- 
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anized industrial world, progress in which has far outstripped the political and 
governmental machinery set up to control and govern such industrial develop- 
ment. He finds himself surrounded by a social environment which has almost 
completely changed, even while he was getting his education. He is confronted 
with economic conditions which defy governments and economic laws; and as he 
leaves school and college he is told that he is on the threshold of the greatest 
social and economic change the country has ever known, Yet he goes out into 
this changing world without even the educational foundation for understanding 
and interpreting the political problems facing him as a citizen 

Most school authorities used to regard the obligation of citizenship training as 
having been fulfilled when the student, at some period in his course, was made 
acquainted with the facts relating to the formation and development of the 
Constitution and the forms of local government. But even in those cases where 
elementary courses in economics and sociology were taught, the presentation 
of the facts was usually most incomplete. Whole phases were left out entirely. 
For example, the student was not made acquainted with the practical operation 
of politics and government, the wrong methods used to elect favored candidates, 
the hidden influences at work to lead public officials to betray their trust, the 
subtle use of propaganda camouflaged as fact by well-organized special inter- 
ests, and the extent of party- organization control by corporate wealth. These 
facts are as much a part of the economic, political, and social history as are the 
facts regarding the framework of the Constitution and the organization of the 
administrative departments for carrying on the functions of government. 

Moreover, most modem educators are beginning to realize that it is not 
enough merely to supply the pupil with information about government and 
society, He must be inspired to be a worthy member of the social order and to 
participate actively in the duties of citizenship. As John Ruskin has said; 
"Education does not mean teaching people what they do not know. It means 
teaching them to behave as they do not behave.” It means educating the pupil 
for, and training him in, citizenship and not merely telling him about citizen- 
ship. 

Citizenship is an art, and its practice requires training, It involves an ideal 
which must be made a part of the character of students, and not merely a part 
of their understanding 

It follows then that our education for citizenship must be twofold: (1) It 
must prepare the individual for a useful occupation; and (2) it must prepare 
him to participate in government, either actively as ail office-holder or indirectly 
through the choice of those who govern 

The full program of social education which this view of citizenship entails 
would involve the whole curriculum from kindergarten to college and more. It 
would call upon many agencies outside the public schools, such as the home, the 
church, the political and commercial associations, to share the task. The public 
school alone cannot support the whole burden of this social education; but there 
is a very important role which it must assume, and the public-school curriculum 
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must make provision for fulfilling its function adequately. It involves, we be- 
lieve, three things; first, instruction in social facts and principles; second, in- 
culcation and stimulation of the ideals which are inseparable from democratic 
government; and, third, actual practice in the artg of self-government 

In other words, training in citizenship consists, as someone has said, of the 
triple purposes; information , inspiration and participation . Citizenship training 
which has merely acquainted the pupil with the facts regarding government and 
society has largely failed. It must instil in him a desire to be a worthy member 
of society and also create in him a sense of responsibility which will be satisfied 
only by his personal participation in the government under which he must live 
and work 

Citizenship training with only the practice side adequately developed is, 
however, only partial citizenship education, which does not adequately equip 
the future citizen to cope successfully with the difficult economic, social, and 
political problems of an industrial age. These problems are entirely too compli- 
cated to be solved merely by practice in co-operation, important as that practice 
is, Skill in co-operation is good, in fact, essential; but it must be supported by 
a knowledge of history — how people and nations have lived and progressed; 
what effect geography and physical environment have had on civilization; how 
economic laws operate in an industrial society; how nations become dependent 
upon each other as distances are wiped out by modern means of transportation 
and communication; how interdependent the people of all nations and parts of 
the world have become through trade and travel; how important a part culture 
and leisure play in the modern world; what are the forces and influences at 
work all the time to prevent the progress of citizenship ideals; and those other 
features so essential a part of the knowledge of the world about us, We realize 
that a comprehensive knowledge of all of these facts and subjects cannot be 
taught in the public schools; but the pupils can at least be made acquainted 
with the rudiments, 

But even the fact content and the practice in co-operation are not enough. 
True citizenship involves other elements, ideals, attitudes, and habits — those 
elements of character which, supported by information, lead the pupil to a life 
of eager service and responsibility in the community in which he lives. These 
habits and attitudes can be inculcated only by a consistent, continuous, and 
well-planned course of citizenship education continuing throughout the school 
course. 

If the public-school authorities of the country could be brought to realize 
fully the effect on public opinion of such a well-rounded course in citizenship 
training, and could be brought to give such training the prominence in the cur- 
riculum which Horace Mann and other educational statesmen believe it should 
have, one generation of such training would work a rcyolution in our whole 
public attitude toward government and politics, 

The trouble has been as Walter Llppmann points out that: "Democracy has 
never developed an education for the public It has not taught the child 
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how to act as a member of the public The result is a bewildered public 

and a mass of insufficiently trained officials The public at large has had no 

coherent political training of any kind> Our civic education does not even 
begin to tell the voter how he can reduce the maze of public affairs to some in- 
telligible form.” 

With respect to citizenship training in the Cleveland public 
schools, the league’s Schools Committee makes the following recom- 
mendations: 

1, The appointment by the Board of Education of a fairly large committee 
composed in part of well- trained and experienced teachers in this field of work 
and in pait of citizens outside of the teaching staff, to make the necessary sur- 
veys and undertake the task of preparing a course of social studies for all grades 
in the public schools. 

2, The employment by the Board of Education of a well-trained and experi- 
enced person who can direct the surveys and do the detailed work in developing 
such a course of social studies. 

3, The assignment to this social-studies committee of the following specific 
tasks: (a) to investigate the social-study courses and citizenship work in the 
leading school systems of the country ; (b) to examine into the extent of student 
participation in school government and activities in the school systems of the 
country, (c) to develop a course of social studies for all grades of the public 
schools; and a plan for co-ordinating, in so far as practicable, all of the extra- 
curriculum activities and integrating them with the social studies; (d) to work 
out a plan of effectively utilizing the facilities of public offices and community 
organizations as laboratory material in citizenship education; (e) to work out a 
plan by which adequate observance of patriotic holidays, granting of civic 
honors, etc , can be conducted as a means of developing citizenship ideals, (J ) to 
investigate the devices which will motivate social activity and fit them into the 
educational process; (^) to devise a plan by which there may be a continuous 
collection and preparation by the public, reference, and school libraries of ma- 
terial for use in citizenship-training work. 

4, The committee should evolve plans and provisions for the adequate 
training of teachers to prepare them for the teaching of these social-studies 
courses, 

5, The direction of such a continuing course of social studies should be placed 
under the supervision of a thoroughly trained and experienced director who wall 
devote his entire time to supervision of social-studies or citizen ship- training 
courses. 

But a carefully planned and modern social-studies course will not of itself 
accomplish the desired results. There must be a corps of teachers well trained in 
history, sociology, and political science, and under expert supervision, who will 
be able to utilize not only their broad knowledge in teaching but all of the fa- 
cilities of the community in illustrating the practical side of citizenship relations. 
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A social-studies committee as suggested will have the advantages of a num- 
ber of recently well-developed courses of studies in other cities; and also the 
reports, soon to be issued, of the Commission on Social Studies sponsored by 
the American Historical Society and the Political Science Association and com- 
posed of some of the foremost political scientists and educators in the country. 

The introduction of a well-developed course of citizenship training in the 
twelve grades of the public schools will not mean a large addition to school costs. 
The teaching staff will have to be increased only in the supervision. The same 
teachers (with some intensive training) will teach these courses as they teach 
other courses. 

We feel that this primary function — training in and for citizenship— of the 
schools should be no longer neglected in Cleveland. For that reason we are 
urging the Cleveland Board of Education to take immediate steps to create a 
committee of teachers and citizens as suggested above, so that it can proceed 
at once to the consideration of this important matter of citizenship education. 

The Use op Visual Aids in the Teaching oe Geography 

In a recent number of Pittsburgh Schools , Frank M. Gatto, assist- 
ant director of the Department of Curriculum Study and Educa- 
tional Measurement and Research, in Pittsburgh, reports the results 
of two experiments in the use of visual aids in the teaching of fifth- 
grade geography. The general purpose of these investigations is 
described as follows: 

The two studies reported here constitute an attempt to appraise the effective- 
ness of visual materials as learning aids in fifth-grade geography. The acquisi- 
tion of information is the criterion upon which the appraisal sought by these 
studies is based. 

While the studies were conducted at different times and touch upon different 
questions, they are discussed in the same report because of the relationship 
which the problems will later be shown to bear to each other. 

The first experiment seeks to discover the comparative effectiveness of in- 
struction in geography when lantern slides, still films, and stereographs are 
used as the only visual aids and when they are used in conjunction with motion- 
picture films. 

Obviously, the purpose of this study is to find if and. to what degree instruc- 
tion in geography is rendered more effective when the more common visual 
aids are supplemented by motion pictures, Such a problem is one of practical 
significance when one considers the investment required to supply films and 
motion-picture apparatus, the time and effort needed to train teachers in the 
use of such equipment, and the care necessary for the proper maintenance of 
films and projectors. 

The second is an attempt to determine the comparative effectiveness of in- 
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struction in geography when lantern slides, still films, stereographs, arid motion- 
picture films are utilized and when no visual aids ate used. The question in- 
volved is the contribution of all the visual aids mentioned when used as a sup- 
plement to the usual text materials available in the classroom, It is of definite 
value to have reliable information on the extent to which the aids mentioned in- 
crease the effectiveness of learning. Of course, a multitude of other problems 
suggest themselves as pertinent and worthy of study, but the two mentioned 
were considered of immediate interest and were, therefore, chosen for experi- 
mentation. Before presenting a detailed account of the present investigations, 
reference will be made to some of the work which has been done by other experi- 
menters on the use of visual aids in teaching. 

The following statement summarizes the general conclusions 
drawn from the two investigations. 

The conclusions which may be drawn from the results here summarized are 
subject to all the limitations inhering in the investigations which have been 
described, From the results of these studies, it would appear that, in so far as 
the acquisition of information is concerned, the addition of motion-picture films 
to lantern slides, still films, and stereographs increases learning by about 14.3 
per cent with the chances of a true difference in favor of the group using motion 
pictures being 98 in roo, In the reading of geographical material, in problem- 
solving, and in the reading of maps and graphs, the differences resulting from 
the presence and absence of motion-picture films when the other items of visual 
equipment mentioned remain constant, are such as to indicate no definite ad- 
vantage to either plan. However, when all the visual aids enumerated are used, 
the consequent increase of information is practically 23 per cent, greater than 
the amount of information accruing in the absence of such aids. This difference 
is statistically reliable and obtains when gains are measured by an information 
test following the instructional period immediately, A similar test, adminis- 
tered five weeks later, shows an additional gain of xi per cent for the visual-aids 
group but a loss of 11 per cent for the other groups. When comparisons of gains 
are made as between the initial test and the test of delayed recall, the visual- 
aids group exceeds the other by a statistically reliable difference of .about 54 
per cent. 



AN EXPERIMENT WITH A ONE-FIGURE DIVISOR 
IN SHORT AND LONG DIVISION. I 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 
State Normal School, Jersey City, New Jersey 

It has been the common practice in the elementary school to 
teach division by a one-figure divisor in the short form. After the 
pupils have achieved a certain degree of mastery with a one-figure 
divisor, division has been taught in the long form with a two-figure 
divisor. Until recently little scientific experimentation had been 
carried out which enables one to give an appraisal of this procedure. 
It is probable that the use of a uniform procedure with all divisors 
would produce better results than the teaching of two different forms. 

The study reported in this article was made to determine the rela- 
tive speed and accuracy of pupils when using the long form and the 
short form with a one-figure divisor. No attempt was made to deter- 
mine which form is easier for pupils to learn. All the subjects used in 
this investigation had been taught to use short division when divid- 
ing by a one-figure divisor. The problem, then, was to determine 
whether the group of pupils who had learned to divide by the short 
form could make better scores in speed and accuracy when the long 
form was used with a one-figure divisor. 

Although the common practice has been to teach the short form 
for division by a one-figure divisor, within the past few years there 
has developed a mass of expert opinion and experimental evidence to 
challenge the validity of this practice. Buckingham found that five 
of the six members of the arithmetic committee for the Twenty- 
ninth Yearbook were in favor of teaching the long form for division 
by a one-figure divisor . 1 The sixth member was not opposed to the 
long form, but he considered the experimental evidence insufficient 
to justify a change from the short form. 

1 D. R Buckingham, “The Training of Teachers of Arithmetic,” Report of the So- 
ciety's Committee on Arithmetic, p. 376. Twenty-ninth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Bloomington, Illinois- Public School Publishing Co , 1930 
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Morton questions the practice of teaching short division before 
teaching the long form. He illustrates how the pupil must deal with 
unseen numbers when he solves an example by short division. 

If a pupil is learning to solve the example by 3horfc division, he must 

think of a 2 left over after the first division, must visualize the 2 which he cannot 
see prefixed to the 7 which he can see, must think, “How many 6's in 27?” must 
subtract an invisible 24 from a partially visible 27, etc, This is difficult, very 
difficult for third-grade children. But if the solution is written out in the cus- 
tomary long-division form, there is less left to mental imagery, the steps in the 
process are dearly portrayed, and the pupil will master the elements of a 
difficult process without the unfortunate condition of initial discouragement. 1 

Myers assumes that tradition is the chief factor which dictates 
the sequence for the form of division: “The only reason I can see for 
beginning long division second, and for making it so hard by using 
a two-digit number as a divisor, is that it has always been done that 
way before .'' 2 

Ballard has given some timely suggestions about the adoption of 
a uniform procedure or rule for any given process. He calls a uni- 
form procedure the “King's Highway. " The criteria for this uni- 
form procedure are as follows: 

It should be simple, it should be easy, it should be safe, and it should be uni- 
versally applicable. When I say it should be simple and easy, I am speaking rela- 
tively; what I mean is that it should have no unnecessary complications and no 
Unnecessary difficulties. The method having been carefully and definitely cho- 
sen, it should be regarded as the King's Highway which all should learn to tread 
before they venture upon bypaths and short cuts J 

Ballard further states: “It is wrong to regard long and short divi- 
sion as two distinct rules. They are not. There is only one rule; and 
that is long division.' M 

Johnson 5 recommends that the long-division form for a one-figure 

1 Robert Lee Morton, Teaching Arithmetic in the Primary Grades , p 168, Newark, 
New Jersey: Silver, Eurdett & Co , T927. 

3 Garry Cleveland Myers, “Beginning Long Division/' Grade Teacher , XLVII 
(March, 1930), 542. 

3 Philip B. Ballard, Teaching the Essentials of Arithmetic) p 45, London- University 
of London Press, 1928, 

* Ibid.) p. 170, 

* T J, Johnson, “Short Division or Long Division First?' 1 Chicago Schools Journal , 
XII (October, 1929), 55-56. 
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divisor should be taught first because it will facilitate the work with 
a two-figure divisor. He states that, if the short-division form is 
taught, it should be introduced as a short-cut procedure after the 
longer form is known. 

Although the views set forth by the men quoted are subjective 
and are not supplemented by experimental evidence, the opinions of 
recognized authorities cannot be ignored in forming an appraisal of 
a given procedure. 

Two experimental studies which treat of the use of a one-figure 
divisor have been reported. John made a study with two groups of 
fourteen pupils each from a fifth-grade class at the University Ele- 
mentary School, University of Chicago, Group i was taught to 
divide by a one-figure divisor by the short form, and Group 2 was 
taught to use the long form for the same type of divisor. After in- 
struction in division by one-figure divisors had been given for one 
week, both groups were taught to divide by two-figure divisors. 
The results obtained from using the two notations for one-figure 
divisors are summarized by John as follows: 

1, Before the pupils were taught to divide by two-digit numbers, Group i, 
the group dividing by one-digit numbers by means of the short-division form, 
showed greater speed, and Group 2, the group using the long- division form, 
showed greater accuracy. ^ 

2, After division involving divisors of two or more digits had been taught, the 
pupils who were taught to use the long-division form in dividing by ode-digit 
numbers were able to solve examples with either kind of divisor more rapidly 
and more accurately than the pupils who were taught to use the short-division 
form in. dividing by one-digit numbers, 

3, The pupils who were taught both forms tended to use the long-division 
form in all examples regardless of the fact that they had been taught to solve 
examples with one-digit divisors by means of the short-division form. 1 

John concludes that division by any divisor should be taught at 
the beginning in the long-division form and that, when this method 
has been learned, the short-division method may be taught as a 
short cut. 

Olander and Sharp tested a group of 1,265 pupils in Grades IV" 
XII, inclusive, to determine which form is superior for a one-figure 

1 Lconore John, M The Effect of Using the Long-Division Form in Teaching Division 
by One-Digit Numbers," Elementary School Journal, XXX (May, 1930), 682-83, 
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divisor. They gave two different tests, The first test contained five 
difficult examples having one-figure divisors and two examples hav- 
ing two-figure divisors. The pupils were told to solve the examples, 
but no instructions were given specifying whether long or short divi- 
sion should be used. The second test contained ten examples, five 
of wliich were to be solved by the short-division fonn and the re- 
maining five by the long-division form. The results of the tests are 
summarized as follows: 

1. Three out of four pupils from Grades IV to XII, inclusive, chose to work 

difficult examples in division with single-digit divisors by long division 

2, Little difference in choice of method could be attributed to the grade in 

school to which a child belonged. High-school pupils varied little from those in 
the elementary school 

3, A slightly stronger tendency toward short division on the part of good 
students both in the elementary- and high-school grades was observed, 

4. Pupils used the long-division method with greater accuracy. 1 

As a result of these experiments, Olander and Sharp arrived at 
about the same conclusion as that given by John, They state: 

Teachers should not only teach long division first but teach it as the regular 
method that will be used by the majority of the pupils Short division can then 
be taught as a short cut to be used particularly with comparatively easy exam- 
ples. Especially the better pupils may be advised to employ the short method. 3 

The views expressed by the authorities cited and the results of the 
two experimental studies indicate that the long-division form is supe- 
rior to the short-division form for a one-figure divisor. If the latter 
form is taught, it should be taught as a short cut, preferably to the 
more gifted pupils and for use with easy examples. The experiment 
by Olander and Sharp gave 110 consideration to the factor of time. In 
the experiment conducted by John the time was recorded and found 
to favor the long-division fonn. However, the experimental groups 
in John’s study were loo small to produce particularly reliable re- 
sults. The writer, therefore, constructed a test in which easy and 
difficult division examples were included and in which both accuracy 
and speed were to be measured for each pupil taking the test. 

1 Herbert T. Olander and E. Preston Sharp, "Long Division versus Short Division, 
Journal oj Educational Research^ XXVI (September, 1932), 11. 

3 Loc, cil 
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CONSTRUCTION OT THE TEST USED IN THIS STUDV 
Olander and Sharp state that one part of their test consisted of 
five easy and five difficult examples in division, but they give no 
explanation of what constitutes an easy or a difficult division exam- 
ple with a one-figure divisor. There are no experimental studies 
which rank the division facts in the order of difficulty. Hence, the 
determination of an easy or a difficult division example with a one- 
figure divisor is subjective. The writer’s opinion is that the thing 
which makes short division difficult is the higher-decade subtraction 
for finding the carry-number. Higher-decade subtraction is used 
when a two-figure number which is a multiplication product is sub- 
tracted in one mental operation from another two-figure number 
and the remainder is a one-figure number. Thus, 57-54 represents 
a higher-decade subtraction fact in division, but 57 — 53 does not 
because 53 is not a multiplication product. It is readily seen that 
the example may or may not involve bridging the decade. The ex- 
ample 52-45 represents one which bridges the decade, but 49-45 
does not span the decade. In this study a difficult division example 
is one in which all the higher-decade subtractions used to find the 
carry-numbers bridge the decade. An easy division example is one 
in which the subtractions do not bridge the decade and in which the 
remainders do not exceed three, A priori reasoning would lead to the 
conclusion that, when two two-figure numbers in the same decade 
are subtracted and the remainder is 1, 2, or 3, the example should be 
relatively easy. 

The test which was constructed consisted of two parts. Part I 
included a sampling of examples which have been defined as easy 
examples, and Part II contained a sampling of the difficult examples 
with one-figure divisors. In each part there were fifteen examples, 
five of which contained four figures in the quotient and the remain- 
ing ten, three figures, A pupil in Grade IV is supposed to be able to 
divide numbers that contain at least four figures in the quotient. 1 
As no duplications of any division fact appeared in the test, there 
was a sampling of 100 different facts out of a possible 450 division 

1 A Teacher's Guide Booh and Course of Study m Arit!unetic } pp. 124-27. Trenton, 
New Jersey: State Department of Public Instruction, 1930, 
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facts with a one-figure divisor. The latter number includes all zero 
types and also a divisor of i. 

Various types of difficulties were sampled in the test. In Part II 
all the examples contained remainders because each subtraction was 
planned to bridge the decade. In Part I some of the examples did 
and others did not have remainders. Zero types were also repre- 
sented in this part of the test. Zero was found in the following posi- 
tions: (i) final in both dividend and quotient, (2) final in quotient 
only, (3) not final in dividend only, and (4) not final in quotient 
only. In the second part of the test another zero type, not included 
in Part I, was included, namely, the type in which zero was final in 
the dividend only. 

The test was constructed in two forms, known as Form A and 
Form B. The examples were identical in both forms, but in Form A 
the short-division form was to be used and in Form B, the long- 
division form. The following examples were used in these two forms. 


Part I 


a * 

3)2844 

b. 

5)7826 

c. 

2)1714 

d. 

7)45663 

c, 

4J1546 

/■ 

8)5785 

&• 

9)7589 

h> 

4)27322 

i. 

6)2761 

-?■ 

9)8389 

h 

7)6595 

l. 

5)3704 

m. 

6) 7838 

n . 

3)2297 

0 . 

2)5900 






Part 

II 




a. 

7)403! 

b, 

9)21211 

c, 

7)5100 

d. 

8)2215 

e. 

g)3H2i 

1 - 

6)2031 

£■ 

0)2230 

ft. 

8)50300 

i 

6)4101 

b 

9)4220 

k. 

8)21431 

L 

7)6124 

m. 

8)5102 

n, 

7)31352 

0. 

9)2303 




The examples were lettered instead of numbered in order that the 
pupils would not confuse the number of an example with the divisor. 
The quotient was written above the dividend in the short form be- 
cause the pupils used in this study had been taught that notation. 
If the classes tested had been taught to write the quotient below the 
dividend in short division, that form would have been used in this test. 
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ADJflNISTBATION 03? THE TEST 

Forms A and B of the test were given in Grades V-XII, inclusive, 
and to students in each year of a three-year normal-school course, 
These latter three years will be designated in this article as Grades 
XIII, XIV, and XV. No distinction was made between the first 
and the second half-year sections of a grade; that is, scores for the 
pupils of Grade VIII may have been made by pupils who had been 
in the grade since September, by those who had been in the grade 
since the first of February, or by a combination of both groups. 
Since most of the promotions in the schools tested were made in 
September, the largest sampling Is from that group. The test was 
given during the month of March, 1933. Grade V was the lowest 
grade in which the test was given because of the difficulty in using 
a one-figure divisor in the long-division form encountered by pupils 
in a grade below the fifth. None of the groups tested had been 
taught to use the long form for a one-figure divisor. 

Pupils in Grades V-XII were taken from the public schools of 
two school systems near Jersey City, and for the upper three grades 
students were selected from the normal schools at Jersey City and 
Newark, An attempt was made to have approximately one hundred 
students in each grade take each form of the test. In some grades it 
was feasible to test more cases than the assigned number, and in 
others there was a shortage of the arbitrarily fixed number. 

All the tests were administered by the regular classroom teachers 
or teachers of mathematics in the different schools under the super- 
vision of the writer, A set of uniform instructions, which was to be 
read to the class when the test was administered, was given to each 
teacher. Beyond the level of Grade VII the whole test was com- 
pleted in one class period. In Grades V-VII, inclusive, Part I was 
completed at one class period, and on the following day Part II was 
administered. Two test periods were used in the latter grades in 
older that the regular schedule of classes need not be interrupted 
To have completed the whole test at one working period in these 
grades would have required an extension of a regular class period. 

When the tests were distributed, alternate pupils in each group 
received Form A, and the remainder received Form B. The former 
group was to use the short-division form and the latter, the long- 
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division form. The operation of the laws of chance was supposed to 
form equivalent groups. According to McCall, this method for form- 
ing equivalent groups is satisfactory: 

Just as representativeness can be secured by the method of chance, when the 
subjects involved are sufficiently numerous, so equivalence may be secured by 
chance, provided the number of subjects to be used is sufficiently numerous. 
. . . . Any device which will make the selection truly random is satisfactory .• 

The use of every alternate pupil made the method of selection 
truly random; hence, it may be assumed that equivalent groups 
were formed. Since the educative factors affecting achievement were 
held constant in each group, any difference in the achievements of 
the two groups would be due to the experimental factor, namely, the 
type of notation used. 

Before beginning the test, pupils using Form A worked a sample ex- 
ample by using the short-division form ; those using Form B solved the 
same example by the long-division form. A sample was also shown 
on the first page of the test. The teacher instructed the pupils to 
work as rapidly as possible but to be sure that their work was ac- 
curate. He further instructed them to record at the bottom of Part I 
of the test the last number written on the board and then to put 
their pencils down before beginning Part II. When all had finished 
Part I, a similar procedure was followed for Part II. After work was 
begun on each part of the test,, the teacher wrote consecutive num- 
bers on the board at fifteen-second intervals until the slowest pupil 
in the group had finished the part of the test on which he was work- 
ing. Thus, if 14 was written at the bottom of Part I of a test, the 
pupil had requited 3 3 minutes to complete that section of the test. 
In the following pages all scores for time are given in fifteen-second 
intervals instead of minutes. The use of these interval numbers 
eliminated the necessity of dealing with fractional parts of a min- 
ute. 

The accuracy of the work was measured by the lack of errors in 
the test. An error consisted in an incorrect figure in the quotient or 
in the remainder. The pupil was instructed to write the remainder 
as a remainder and not as a fraction. Thus, the result for the ex- 

• William A. McCall, Bow To Experiment in Education, pp. 41-42. New York ; Mac- 
millan Co., 1923. 
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ample 3)521 should be written as 173+2 and not as 173!. However, 
if the fraction form was used and the correct figures were given, the 
example was considered correct. There were 100 quotient figures 
and 27 remainders, or a total of 127 possible errors. A pupil's test 
score was not penalized because of the use of crutches or devices 
provided the correct figures appeared in the quotient and in the 
remainder. A large percentage of the pupils working Form A used 
the crutch of writing down the carry-number in the dividend. 


TABLE I 

Mean Number of Errors and Mean Time in Fifteen-Second Intervals 
Made by Subjects in Grades V-XV on Forms A and b 
of Test in Division 


■ 

Fonu A (Short- Division Foeu) 

Form B (Long-Division Form) 

Number 

of 

Cases 

Mean Number 
oi Error b 

Mean Time in 
Fifteen-Second 
Intervale 

Number 

of 

Cases 

Mean Number 
of Ell 015 

Mean Time in 
Fifteen'Second 
Intervals 

V 

III 

21 ,6o±I,o5q 

89 86 + 2 660 

IOO 

17 52+0 940 

115 70+3 181 

VI .. .. 

109 

17 ,QI ±0,870 

70 32 + 1,862 

102 

14 27+0.874 

85, 10+2.000 

VII . .. 

144 

IS. 79 ±°' 76 S 

62.12 + 1. 220 

136 

9.21+0.538 

72 32 + I.320 

VIII.. .. 

104 

11 .37 + 0.670 

5 +.S 4 ±l. 2 S° 

9 6 

7 06 + 0.508 

64 I7 + I.2I5 

IX . .. 

140 

11 .10 + 0.487 

44 . 78 ±o 757 

135 

6 48 + 0.408 

53 29 + 1.676 

x 

101 

10.27 + 0.629 

42.46 + 0.763 

102 

6.16+0,475 

51 69+0 801 

XI . .. 

107 

7 .S 0 ± 0 - 40 S 

36.44 + 0.625 

107 

3 63+0 235 

40 31 + 0.689 

XII, . , 

1 16 

n.o3±o 675 

34 09 + 0,343 

106 

5.26+0 352 

39.64+0.614 

xin. . . 

103 

9 * 5 2 iM &5 

39.44+0.613 

i no 

5.42+0*364 

41*17+0.585 

XIV. , 

88 

S 63 + 0,429 

37.60 + 0.675 

i 8 ? 

3 .46+0 226 

40 81 ±0 690 

XV.. .. 

82 

9.48 + 0 467 

36,73 + 0 700 

79 

3 45 ±0 259 

42 . 28 + 0.647 


RESULTS OF THE TEST 

The mean number of errors and the mean time for each grade on 
both forms are given in Table I, This table shows that more errors 
were made on Form A but that less time was consumed in working 
the examples than on Form B. 

It is advisable to determine whether the differences in the mean 
number of errors and in the mean time on the two forms for each 
grade are significant. The usual technique applied is to find the 
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probable error of the difference of the means of the two tests. This 
probable error is found by using the following formula, 1 

The probable errors of the differences of the means found by the use 
of this formula are given in Table II. The difference between the two 

TABLE II 


Comparison of Differences in Mean Number of Errors and Mean 
Scores on Time on Forms a and B of Test in Division 


Ghade 

NirifnEK of Easons 

Scghes on Thie 

Difference 

in 

Means* 

Probable 
Error of 
Difference 

Ratio of 
Difference 
to Its Prob- 
able Error 

Difference 

in 

Means* 

Probable 
Error of 
Difference 

Ratio of 
Difference 
to Its Prob- 
able Error 

V. . . , 

+4.08 

1.408 

2 9 ot 

-2$ 84 

4-147 

6.23 

vr 

+3 6 i 

1.333 

2 - 95 t 

-14,78 

2.733 

5- 41 

VII 

+6 S8 

0.93s 

7.04 

-10.20 

1,800 

5.67 

VIII 1 

+4 31 

0,841 

5 12 

“ 9' 6 3 


5.52 

IX 

+4.62 

0.635 

7.28 

- 8 Si 

1. 015 

8.38 

X 

+4 1* 

0.788 

5 22 

- 9 *3 

1 106 

1 8 35 

XI 


0 468 

8,27 

“ 3 87 

0.930 

4 16 

xn 

+5,77 

0.761 

1 58 

- 5*55 

0,819 

1 6.78 

XIII 

+4.10 

0 606 

6.77 

~ 1 73 

0.847 

*-°*t 

XIV . . .. 

+5 17 

0 485 

10 66 

^ 3 21 

0,965 

3 331 

XV 

+6 03 

0 ‘534 

11 29 

- 5-55 

0 953 

5 82 


*The differences preceded by a plug sign favor the long-division form, those preceded by a minus sign, 
ibe short-division form. 

t Not a significant difference 


means was then compared with its probable error. When this differ- 
ence is at least four times its probable error, there is more than a 
chance difference in the difficulty of the two forms* Table II shows 
the ratio of the difference of the means to its probable error in each 
grade. It is readily seen that there was a significant difference in ac- 
curacy in favor of the long-division form in every grade except Grades 
V and VI. As a general rule, the farther away from the grade in 
which short division was taught, the more pronounced was the dif- 
ference in favor of the long form. 

1 Karl J. Holzinger, Statistical Methods for Students in Education, p 235 Boston; 
Ginn & Co f 1928. 
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From the standpoint of time, in all the grades except two there 
was a significant difference in favor of the short-division form. How- 
ever, there was a tendency for the difference in time to be less sig- 
nificant the farther removed were the subjects from the grade in 
which short division was taught. These data point conclusively to 
long division as the desirable form for accuracy and short division for 
speed. They also show that short division is in its most effective 
period from the standpoint of both speed and accuracy at or near the 
grade level at which it is taught. In other words, the bonds formed 
in short division are temporary, and they need much practice to 
keep them functioning properly. 


TABLE III 

Numiier of Papers without Errors on Form A (Short-Division FonM) 
and Form B (Long-Division Form) in Grades V-XV 


Grade 

Number of Papers 
Without Errors 

Grade 

Numder of Papers 
without Error a 

Form A 


Form A 

Form B 

v 

0 

A 

XI 

I» 


VI 

1 

11 

XII 

12 

31 

VII 

$ 

20 

XIII 

5 

28 

VIII 

5 

20 

XIV 

6 

28 

IX 

5 

30 

XV 

4 

29 

X 

11 

25 



— 




Total 

6j 

263 


More evidence to show that the long-division form produces supe- 
rior accuracy consists in the number of papers in each grade showing 
no errors. Table III shows the number of papers without errors on 
Forms A and B in each grade. There were almost four times as 
many papers without errors among the gtoup which used the long- 
division form as among the group that used the short form. It is 
rather noteworthy that out of 220 papers in Grades V and VI only 
one paper without errors was submitted by the short-division group. 
It was in these two grades that the difference between the mean 
number of errors on the two forms was not significant, 

[To he concluded] 









THE NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF CONCEPTS 
OF TIME AMONG YOUNG CHILDREN 

M, LUCILE HARRISON 
Colorado State Teachers College, Grecleyj Colorado 

Among the learnings which a child must master in bis early years 
are the ability to understand time and the ability to use the vocabu- 
lary of time intelligently as it is used in the society into which he is 
born and to which he must adjust himself, During his early years 
the adult members of his family make most of the time adjustments 
for him, but through the routine of his day and the urgency of his 
bodily needs, he begins to recognize time as an important item of his 
experience. His ideas of punctuality, of measurement and passage of 
time are, of course, of the haziest and will remain so until he becomes 
responsible for his own adjustment as an individual to a time-regu- 
lated society. 

The type of learning involved in the gaining of the idea of time is 
that of conceptual learning. A “concept’' may be defined in varying 
terms by different psychologists, for example, a “symbol” standing 
for a large number of objects or relationships of objects, which may 
serve to elicit as its meaning the features possessed in common by 
the group of objects or the relationships; 1 a “ 'cue' to adjustment” ; a 
detached meanings which "give direction to conduct” and are “read- 
ily available for use in a variety of situations” ; a "meaning sufficiently 
individualized to he directly grasped and readily used, and thus 
fixed by a word”;' 1 or a "symbol icaction.” s For the purposes of this 
paper, the writer wilt define a “concept” simply as a meaning. 

1 Margaret Wooster Curti, Child Psychology, p, 244 New York: Longmans, Giccn 
& Co., 1930. 

’William Chandler Eaglcy, Educational Values , p. 35. New York; Macmillan Co , 
rgir, 

1 Boyd H. Bode, Fundamentals of Education, pp. 151-5* New York: Macmillan 
Co., IQ26. 

’John Dewey, How We Think, p. 125 Boston' D C Heath & Co., igio, 

s Floyd Henry Allport, Social Psychology, p. 4^ Boston; Houghton Mifllin Co, 
1924, 
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Concepts are developed through experience in connection with 
perceptive activities. By means of discriminative reactions, in pro- 
portion to the narrowness or the breadth of one’s environment, one 
constantly builds up new concepts through the processes of abstrac- 
tion and generalization. Concepts become more refined by means of 
continued processes of analysis and synthesis. The concepts of young 
children develop slowly because of their lack of extended experience 
whereby abstractions and generalizations may result. Young chil- 
dren tend to think in terms of par ticular events and experiences re- 
lated to the growing concept. Time concepts are built up in just 
this manner but are particularly slow of development because they 
are extremely abstract. 

The history of the telling of time as developed by man is a most 
interesting story. Primitive man was regulated merely by the occur- 
rences of night, of day, and of the seasons and by the periodic de- 
mands of his own physical being, such as the need of food. Later, 
man recognized the divisions of day by the position of the sun in the 
sky and the regular occurrences in response to his personal needs 
and those of his social group. With the growth of co-operative living 
the idea of punctuality and its necessity to a well-regulated society 
came to be realized, and invention began to satisfy the felt need with 
the resulting long series of developments in the making of objective 
time regulators. Man brought in his contribution of hours, minutes, 
and seconds, whereas nature had given him only suns, moons, stars, 
and seasons as indicators of the passage of time. The development 
of precision through time-telling devices aided society to such an 
extent that we moderns look on the idea of punctuality as one of the 
vital institutions for regulating behavior in a co-operative society, 
Recognizing its value, we insist that children learn to tell time as 
early as possible in their social careers. 

The first indications of a sense of time in young children, as re- 
corded by Decroly and Degand, 1 have to do with simultaneities; 
that is, the sight of a person coming to the child at a certain time 
indicates to the child that a bath is to be given or, at another time, 
that the afternoon nap is to be taken. The immediate past is next 

’Mary Sturt, The Psychology of Time, p, 44 New York; Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
Inc., 192$. 
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distinguished and understood vaguely according to the development 
of memory, this understanding being first shown as an “after-shine” 
in memory by such a word as “gone” when a meal has been finished 
or a person has left the room. With further development of memory 
the child increases his power to think and speak in tenns of a few 
days or weeks past, but al| these times are merely periods in a vague 
"yesteiday,” a term which is applied to all time in the past. Antici- 
pation, or a beginning of an idea of time not yet come, is next shown 
by his realization that some event in the regular routine of his day is 
soon to be performed and in his patient acceptance of such terms as 
“by and by,” “after while,” “not yet,” and “in a minute.” These 
terms he uses but does not clearly understand. 

As soon as a child begins to take an active interest in the routine 
of activities in his day, according to the schedule set for him, he 
begins to get an idea of measurement of time. This idea comes 
through a realization that a number of events may come into a peri- 
od between two major events of the day, such as all the things he 
will do before another meal-time arrives. He may say, "I'll go out 
to play, and sleep, and play again, and then we’ll have supper.” 

With the broadening of experience with adults as conversational 
partners, the child soon begins to add to his vocabulary the whole 
battery of expressions related to time which adults use, although his 
experiences will not at first be broad enough to allow for the ab- 
stractions and generalizations which are necessary for complete and 
correct concepts of the terms. That stage in development will come 
with added and varied experiences during the elementary-school 
years, bringing about increased power for discriminative reaction on 
his part. 

When, the child enters into the social group of the school, new 
pressure is applied by which his concepts of lime are refined. First 
of all, he finds that there are two clearly defined portions of a school 
day and that they are called by different names, namely, “morning 
session” and “afternoon session.” At each, he is expected to arrive 
“on time.” He also learns that within each are smaller periods, the 
length of which are definitely and accurately controlled, and that, 
to be a member of the school group, he must conform to these regu- 
lated periods of activity. He soon learns to judge, in an indefinite 
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way, how long each of these periods is and how to judge when one 
period has been completed by the activities with which it is filled. 
If he is bored with happenings and activities drag, he finds that it 
seems along time until the period is over. If he is having a very good 
time and activities are carried out in rapid succession, he finds that 
time goes quickly. Nevertheless, he learns to conform to time regu- 
lations in spite of his feelings, and thus the refinement of his con- 
cepts of time goes on within the new school environment. 

In an investigation recently carried out the writer determined the 
nature and the development of concepts of time among young chil- 
dren, from the kindergarten through the third grade, using fifty 
commonly used terms selected from eight vocabulary studies. The 
responses to these terms, gained in individual interviews with 160 
children of those grades, were recorded as showing (i) comprehen- 
sion of general idea and specific facts (complete comprehension); (2) 
comprehension of general idea but knowledge of no specific facts 
(partial comprehension); (3) comprehension of general idea but in- 
complete knowledge of specific facts (partial comprehension); (4) 
comprehension of partial facts but no comprehension of general idea 
(partial comprehension); (5) confused comprehension, shown by the 
giving of both right and wrong answers; (6) complete misconception 
in general idea and specific facts; or (7) complete lack of compre- 
hension, shown by no responses and "don’t know” answers. 

The percentages of the various types of responses for the fifty 
terms investigated are given in Table I. The data indicate a continu- 
ous and steady increase in growth, from grade to grade, of complete 
conception and a decrease of incomplete, confused, and wrong con- 
cepts, and of omissions. The data gathered in the investigation indi- 
cate that the development of concepts of time bears a fairly close re- 
lation to grade development, there being a correlation of .66 + .04 
between the two factors. 

Growth in particular types of learning are closely related to a 
grasp of the concepts of time from grade to grade. As language is 
refined, its usage effects the development of the concepts, for ex- 
ample, “before” and “after” are terms which confuse the child’s 
concepts of time if wrongly used. At first, the child is not sure exact- 
ly how these terms should be used in respect to time-telling. He has 
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already used “before” in an objective sense to express “in front of”; 
therefore, when he first uses the term in connection with time, he 
tends to use it to express future time instead of time in the past. 
This difficulty makes for confusion in his expression of future time. 
The same confusion is likely to occur in his use of the term “after” 
in time-telling. He tends to use it first in expressing past instead of 

TABLE I 

Percentage Distribution of Responses of 160 children in Four 
Grades According to the Pupils’ Comprehension 
of 50 Time Concepts 


Percentage op Responses in Grade 


Deqree op Comprehension 

Kin- 

dergar- 

ten 

I 

11 

hi 

Aver- 

H0e 

i. Complete comprehension in general idea and 
specific facts 

22 

29 

43 

60 

33 

2. Partial comprehension, general idea, no spe- 
cific facts 

8 

8 

4 

2 

6 

3, Partial comprehension, general idea, incom- 
plete facts. 

12 

IS 

16 

14 

14 

4. Partial comprehension, partial facts, no gen- 
eral idea 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

Confused comprehension shown by both right 
and wrong answers . . . , t 

23 

20 

22 

17 

20 

6 . Complete misconception in general idea and 
specific facts . , , 

13 

11 

S 

2 

8 

7. No responses and "don't know*' answers, , 

20 

i 4 

a 

4 

12 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

TOO 


future time because the term as he has been accustomed to use it 
means “behind”; since past time is behind us, he tends to apply the 
word in the sense he knows* Other words often cause confusion until 
in the process of language development the finer shades of meaning 
are attained and understood, and the child finds it easy to express 
himself with respect to time. 

Some concepts of time are dependent on the growth of number 
meanings and relationships in the child’s thinking. The child cannot 
possibly understand completely the meaning of “month” until he 
has the correct concept of thirty and thirty-one and their relation to 
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seven (the number of days in the week), which will enable him to 
understand that four weeks with two or three days remaining make 
the thirty- or thirty-one-day month. He will not comprehend the 
term, "year 1 ' until the number twelve is fully understood as the num- 
ber of months in the year, as well as the number 365 as the number 
of days. That is, the numerical relations of day, week, month, sea- 
son, and year must be understood before the child can arrive at a 
complete concept of those terms as measurements of time. Increased 
language ability and an understanding of primary number meanings 
and relationships, which come to a fairly well- developed state at the 

table H 

Percentages of responses Indicating Complete comprehen- 
sion of fifty Time Concepts dy Pupils at 
Three intelligence Levels 


Ghade 

Intelligence Level 

High 

Middle 

Low 

Kindergarten .... 

30 -2 

24-0 ! 

10 a 

I 

49,6 

34.9 

14 8 

II 

54-8 

45 - 5 

26 2 

Ill 

70,4 

62 3 

43.2 

Average 

t 51 3 

39-2 

23 8 


end of the primary grades, make it possible for children then to use 
expressions of time with meaning and to adapt the use of the calen- 
dar to their needs as an instrument of value in the reckoning of time 
and time relationships. 

Other factors which are of importance are mental development 
and chronological age. The differences in the grasp of concepts of 
time by children of different levels of intelligence within grades was 
studied by dividing the children into high, middle, and low groups 
according to the intelligence quotient. The percentage of correct 
responses at each level is shown in Table II. It will be noted that 
there is a difference of only 13 between the percentage of complete 
responses made by pupils at the low level of intelligence in Grade III 
and the corresponding percentage at the high level in the kinder- 
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garten. The percentage of complete responses given by the low group 
in Grade III is only 6 less than the percentage of complete re- 
sponses given by pupils at the high level in Grade I, The correlation 
between grasp of concepts of time and mental age was found to be 
+.70 +.03 ; between grasp of concepts of time and chronological age, 
+.58 + .05. These correlations indicate that concepts of time de- 
velop in closer agreement with inner maturation, as indicated by 
mental maturity, than with training and experience, as indicated by 
chronological age and grade placement, 

Until the child has a grasp of the concepts of time, he cannot pos- 
sibly develop a sense of historical sequence, upon, which a study of 
history depends. He can make no clear-cut distinction between the 
time of remote happenings and the time of occurrences within the 
immediate past, nor can he comprehend the significance of a succes- 
sion of periods in history until an understanding of time is attained. 
Even then, the larger measures of time cannot be entirely meaning- 
ful to him unless they are filled with events which the child compre- 
hends as being carried out in a number of periods of time, such as are 
equal to those within his experience. The two laws which govern his 
feelings for hisloiical sequence in the attitude of retrospect are exact- 
ly the reverse of those which govern his attitude toward immediately 
experienced time. In retrospect, or historical imagination, unfilled 
time seems short and filled time seems long because in retrospect we 
realize the length of time only through our memory of events filling 
that time, Few events in the memory-train leave time unfilled and 
make it seem short, while many events in the memory-train fill time 
and make it seem long. 

Oakden and Sturt 1 have concluded that concepts of time arc 
mature at the age of thirteen or fourteen and that from then on 
individuals should find no difficulty in adjusting themselves to a 
time-regulated society or in achieving correct historical imagina- 
tion It is the opinion of the writer, however, that further study 
of history should continue to refine those concepts by filling re- 
membered periods with interesting historical events. This opinion 
is gained from observation of students of history and through in- 

1 E. C, Oakden and Mary Sturt, "The Development of the Knowledge of Time in 
Children,” British Journal a f Psychology, XII (April, 1922), 334 
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trospection concerning changes in the writer’s own historical imagi- 
nation. 

As teachers, we must help children to feel the importance of time- 
telling as a valuable asset in modern social life, and we must also 
carefully take into account how we may help them to achieve ma- 
tured concepts of time through language development and the de- 
velopment of number concept. In our use of the terms relating to 
time we must ourselves he accurate and precise in order that con- 
fusion will not result in children's minds. The term '‘minute,” for 
example, might be more clearly understood by the small child if we 
did not often say, "Wait a minute,” and then require him to wait a 
half-hour. We shall also need to help the child to use accurately na- 
ture’s simpler means of time-reckoning before we expect him to 
struggle with artificial minutes, hours, and seconds as they are 
arranged on the face of the clock (where the numeral I may mean 
one o’clock or five minutes past the hour, according to the hand 
which points to it). We must remember that the bright child will 
make the required abstractions and generalizations much earlier in 
his development than the mediocre or the dull child and that, with 
children of the latter two types, we shall have need of great patience 
and care lest we confuse them in their effort to master this abstract 
phase of their learning. 



THE LEARNING OF FUNDAMENTALS IN AN 
ARITHMETIC ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


HENRY HARAP 
Western Reserve University 

CHARLOTTE E. MAPES 
Milford School, Cleveland, Ohio 


THE PROBLEM 

The writers set out to discover the extent to which the fundamen- 
tals are learned in an arithmetic activity program. In this particular 
study we were not experimenting with an integrated activity pro- 
gram. Such a procedure is more complex, involves more variables, 
and should logically come after some experience with a program of 
activities limited to one subject. In fact, the experiment reported 
in this article made several concessions to the conventional content 
and order of learning arithmetic. 

The study was limited to the multiplication and the division of 
fractions and to denominate numbers which are commonly learned 
in the second term of Grade V. The activities were selected deliber- 
ately because they were rich in the applications of the fundamental 
processes in the multiplication and division of fractions and in de- 
nominate numbers. Nevertheless, the activities were genuinely real 
on the child’s level of maturity. They were based on meaningiul 
situations in the child’s experience in school and out of school. The 
children participated in selecting and planning the units of work. 
The actual life-situations were, as far as possible, reproduced in the 
classroom. The materials utilized were those which occur in life. 
The activities included weighing and measuring materials, cooking 
meals, sewing garments, serving meals, purchasing goods, eating 
meals, reading recipes, entertaining children and adults, decorating 
classrooms, making baskets, assembling and arranging furniture and 
other equipment, cutting paper, consulting parents, obtaining esti- 
mates, comparing prices, organizing into committees, calculating 
costs, calculating quantities of materials, preparing food baskets, 
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estimating the needs of families, handling foods, and so on. There 
was maximum, participation on the pait of the pupils. The pupils 
communicated and associated freely as the need arose. They had 
abundant opportunity to choose, to judge, and to evaluate. Every 
unit came to a logical and natural close. 

The time devoted to arithmetic was the usual daily period lasting 
between fifty and sixty minutes. Much of the time ordinarily de- 
voted to drill and problem-solving was devoted to construction, 
manipulation, and other activities, Actually, therefore, much less 
than the customary allotment of time was used in computations. 

THE CLASS AND ITS RESOURCES 

The experimental class was an ordinary class in a typical metro- 
politan school in Cleveland. It should, however, be pointed out that 
the school js designated as the arithmetic curriculum center, in 
which new units of work are developed for eventual distribution 
throughout the city or for inclusion in the next city-wide course of 
study. The teachers in the school are selected because of their spe- 
cial ability in teaching arithmetic. According to records of the gen- 
eral ability of the pupils based on the National Intelligence Tests, 
Scale A, Form i, the intelligence quotient of the pupils ranged from 
92 to 135, the average being 113. Unlike other experimental, labora- 
tory, or private schools, the class was a typical crowded group of 
thirty-seven pupils. The classroom had practically no permanent 
learning equipment or supplies other than movable desks. The ma- 
terials and equipment used in the several units were improvised and 
assembled when they became necessary, the resources of the school 
and the homes of the children and the neighborhood stores being 
drawn on, 

THE FUNCTIONAL ARITHMETIC COURSE 

The units which comprised the course included the following: 
(1) a candy sale, (2) understanding the advantage of an inclined 
plane (clarifying the science of the grade), (3) a mothers’ party, (4) 
baskets for two needy families, (5) preparing a luncheon for Grade 
I, (6) making a quilt for a children’s hospital, and (7) serving a 
teachers’ luncheon. Each of these units lasted from eight to twelve 
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periods. With the exception of one, all the units involved some pur- 
chasing transactions by the pupils. All except two of the units in- 
volved the selection ancl the preparation of food? The quilt-making 
unit involved some designing and sewing, Pour of the units involved 
selling transactions. 

To illustrate, we give here a brief outline of the first unit, the 
candy sale. To raise funds for a mothers’ party, the class decided to 
make and sell candy. The children estimated that they would need 
to earn five dollars. On the basis of a fifteen-cent profit on the 
pound, it would be necessary to make 33^ pounds of candy. From a 
study of recipes five kinds of candies were selected. After testing 
the recipes to find out how much candy each would produce, the 
pupils determined how many times each recipe would have to be 
increased to yield pounds of candy. Before the materials could be 
purchased, the ingredients, which were given in cupfuls, teaspoon- 
fuls, and tablespoonfuls, had to be converted into pounds and 
ounces. Prices were obtained from two stores, and the cost of mate- 
rials was calculated. The actual making of the candy required sev- 
eral days. The cost a pound was determined and then the selling 
price. Most of Lhe candy was sold by the half-pound. The estimated 
cost of materials was $4,43; the actual cost was $3.82 because of a 
decline in prices. The cost of a pound of candy was 12 cents; the 
selling price was 27 cents, The gross receipts amounted to $9.87. 
The profits from the sale amounted to $6.05. 

New arithmetical steps did not occur in the order of progressive 
difficulty. In fact, the most difficult step in the multiplication of 
fractions came first, namely, the multiplication of a mixed number 
by a mixed number. The simplest step (| of 4) was the twelfth in the 
actual order of occurrence. In five of the units the more difficult 
steps occurred before the simpler steps. 

The pupils sensed a new step at once. Very often they were asked 
to suggest how to perform a new process. The pupils were never 
allowed to attack a new process incorrectly. Each new difficulty was 
taken up and explained in a few minutes. For example, in the 
luncheon unit in Grade I, when the children were deciding which 
would be the most economical loaf of bread to buy, a new step was 
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met for the first time: dividing a. number by a larger number. The 
five-cent loaf yielded 16 slices; the ten-cent loaf yielded 40 slices, 
_ j5j ji The pupils’ attention was drawn to the 

5 ’ 1 0 1 1 _ 1 , size of the divisor. It was shown that 5 

10-40- ioXVtr*iXi-T cou ld be divided by 16 but that the an- 

swer would be a fraction. In the same unit cookies were made. The 
recipe called for z\ dozen, but the class wanted to make 7 dozen. 
To determine how many times to increase the recipe, the pupils 
found it necessary to divide 7 by z^- This process was a new step: 
di viding an integer by a mixed number : 7-^22 = 7->l = 7Xf= J s i = 

times. The teacher called attention to the divisor and asked 
what must be done with such numbers before dividing. The mixed 
number was changed into an improper fraction, and the usual pro- 
cedure in division of fractions was then applied. 

Some new steps developed so naturally and imperceptibly that 
the pupils were barely aware of the newness or the difficulty of the 
process. Frequently a step belonging to an advanced grade was met. 
The step was explained briefly, and the pupils were told that they 
would meet it again later. 

In this experiment we decided to dispense completely with any 
form of practice or drill sheets or any other supplementary exercises, 
We gave no diagnostic tests nor any other tests in order that the 
repetition of the processes might be limited exclusively to their 
natural occurrence in the units of work. There were, of course, many 
repetitions, but none of them was deliberate or extraneous. For ex- 
ample, when the party for mothers was being planned, it was neces- 
sary to increase the recipes of three kinds of cookies. Since each 
recipe required eight ingredients, there resulted twenty-four repeti- 
tions of the multiplication of fractions. 

All the work of the pupil was kept in a notebook, which was fre- 
quently checked by the teacher, No child was permitted to leave an 
error uncorrected. The notebooks proved to be a valuable source of 
information, the pupils referring to their records frequently. No 
textbook nor any other printed material was used in this experimen- 
tal course. 

The conditions under which the experimental course was conduct- 
ed may be summarized as follows: (1) The units were based on 
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socially real situations or activities. (2) The situations were selected 
because they were rich in the use of fractions. (3) No attention was 
given to the order of the occurrence of the steps in fractions. (4) No 
external practice or drill was introduced. (5) No more than the usual 
time allotted to arithmetic was devoted to computation. (6) The 
experimental class was an ordinary group of 37 children having an 
average intelligence quotient of rr3 on the National Intelligence 
Tests, Scale A, Form r. (7) The teacher was one of a group especial- 
ly selected for this school because she excelled in the teaching of 
arithmetic. 

RECORDING THE DATA 

The fundamental steps , — It will be recalled that the purpose of 
this experiment was to determine whether the arithmetical processes 
were learned. The fundamental arithmetical steps or processes have 
been isolated repeatedly. For our purpose we used the analysis made 
by the staff of our local curriculum center for arithmetic. The list 
of basic steps included eight steps in multiplication of fractions, six 
steps in the division of fractions, and twelve steps in denominate num- 
bers. 

The preliminary and the final tests , — This list of fundamental steps 
formed the basis of the preliminary and the final tests containing 
seventeen items of three exercises each. The two forms actually 
used were those designed by the Milford School, the experimental 
center, to test the mastery of the processes for the grade. A step was 
considered mastered when the pupil worked correctly two of the 
three exercises involving that step. The results of these tests fur- 
nished our main conclusions. In addition to this test of mastery, 
the pupils were given a preliminary and a final test in practical prob- 
lems involving the basic steps, as a further check 011 our experiment. 

Sequence of steps and number of repetitions of steps , — With the aid 
of a chart we kept a daily record of the order in which each step oc- 
curred. Thus, we knew the exact sequence in which the arithmetical 
steps occurred in each unit. We were interested to know whether 
the random sequence of steps had any effect on the children’s mas- 
tery of the steps. Again, using a chart, we kept a daily record of the 
number of times each step was repeated. We therefore had an exact 
record of the amount of practice on each step as it was provided by 
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our selected functional units of arithmetic. These data enabled us 
to determine whether there was any relation between the amount of 
practice and mastery. 

The units themselves were recorded in detail, the actual develop- 
ment of the learning experiences and the arithmetical computations 
as they arose being shown. These records served not only as com- 
plete records of the experiment for us but also as records of learning 
experiences which other teachers may wish to try. The units, 1 the 
tests, and our detailed records are available to anyone at the cost of 
copying, 

In summary, the following data were recorded : (x) the fundamen- 
tal arithmetical steps, (2) a detailed account of the development of 
each unit, (3) the score of each pupil 011 the preliminary test of proc- 
esses, (4) the score of each pupil on the final test, (5) the sequence of 
the processes in each unit of work, and (6) the number of times each 
process was repeated in each unit and in the whole term. 

THE DATA 

Were the fundamentals learned ? — It will be recalled that the pri- 
mary purpose of the experiment was to discover whether denomi- 
nate numbers and the fundamental processes in the multiplication 
and the division of fractions could be mastered in an arithmetic 
activity program based on situations in school and social life. With 
the exception of eleven pupils who had had some work in the mul- 
tiplication of fractions, the preliminary test showed that the pupils 
possessed little ability to use the basic processes correctly. Table I 
gives data on the number of steps mastered, as measured by the 
final test. The final test showed that the average number of steps 
learned by the class was 14.2 out of the 17 processes included in the 
tests. This showing is equivalent to a mastery of 84 per cent of the 
processes. Seven pupils mastered all the steps ; eight pupils mastered 
sixteen steps; five pupils mastered fifteen steps. Seventy-three per 
cent of the pupils mastered at least 75 per cent of the steps included 
in the half-grade, Only one pupil mastered less than 50 per cent of 
ail the steps. The group did especially well in denominate numbers, 
only one pupil failing to make a perfect score on this part of the test, 

1 The units have recently been made available in mimeographed form and may be 
secured from the senior author for fifteen cents a copy, 
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This showing represents a mastery of 98 per cent for the whole class. 
The degree of the pupils 5 mastery of the processes in the division of 
fractions was greater than the degree of their mastery of the proc- 
esses in the multiplication of fractions. In division of fractions they 
mastered 83 per cent of the processes, and in multiplication of frac- 
tions they mastered 79 per cent of the processes. The supplementary 
test of problems applying the processes confirmed the results of the 
basic test, the pupils making a composite score of 86 per cent of 
correct answers. 

TABLE 1 

Distribution of Putils According to Number of Arithmeti- 
cal Steps Mastered in Arithmetic Activity 
Class in Grade V A 


Number of Steps 
Mastered 

Percentage of 
Steps 
Mastered 

Pupils Masterino Steps 

Number 

Per Cent 

17 OH) 

roo 

7 

18 9 

l6 

94 

8 

21 7 

1$ 

88 

5 

13 5 

14 . ■ ’ ■ 

&2 

4 

10.8 

13 

76 

3 

8 1 

12 ... 

71 

5 

13 5 

rr ... 

65 | 

3 

8 1 

9 • 

53 

1 

2 7 

6 

35 1 

1 

2.7 

Total 

84 

37 

100,0 


Did the average intelligence of the group affect the results ? — It may 
be charged that the good showing of the experimental class resulted 
from the superiority of the group, the average intelligence quotient 
on the National Intelligence Tests being 113, To determine the ac- 
curacy of this charge, we divided the class into two halves. On the 
National Intelligence Tests the upper half had an average intelli- 
gence quotient of 121.4, and the lower half had an average intel- 
ligence quotient of 104.4, Table II shows that the upper half of the 
class mastered an average of 14,9 processes, or 87 6 per cent of the 
total. The lower half of the class mastered an average of 13,5 proc- 
esses, or 79.4 per cent of the total. It is clear, therefore, thaL the 
average intelligence of the group was only a minor factor in account- 
ing for the outcome of the experiment, 
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How much did the pupils add to their initial mastery? — The con- 
clusions thus far have been based entirely on the result of the final 
test because we were primarily interested in answering the question: 
Are the so-called “fundamentals” learned? This procedure is pre- 
cisely the same as the procedure one would follow to determine the 
mastery of the basic arithmetic steps in the conventional class* 
However, we went one step farther in our inquiry and found the 
percentage of mastery of the steps which the class did not know at 

TABLE II 

Distribution of Pupils in Upper Half and Lower 
Half of Arithmetic Activity Class According to 
Number of Arithmetical Steps Mastered* 


Number of Steps 
Mastered 

Number or Pupils 
M^stpring STErs 

Upper Half 

Lower Half 

17 (aU) 

4 

3 

16..,, 

6 

2 

15 

2 

3 

14 

1 

3 

13 

2 

1 

12 

2 

3 

11 

1 

2 

9 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

Average number of steps 



mastered 

14 9 

13 s 


* On the National Intelligence Teals the average intelligence quotient 
of the upper half of the class was I2i4> that of the lower hull, 104 4 


the beginning of the half-grade, as revealed by the preliminary test. 
In other words, we wished here to eliminate all steps which according 
to the preliminary test the pupils already knew. After the steps 
which the pupils already knew had been eliminated, the data showed 
that the experimental class learned 79.5 per cent of the basic steps 
in the half-grade, 

Were the steps learned in sequejice? — It is obvious to anyone who 
has read thus far that the arithmetical steps were not learned in the 
order of progressive difficulty, as they are learned in the conventional 
arithmetic course, For years it has been taken for granted that most 
economical learning occurs when a system of habits is built up in 
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Order in Which Stefs occurred in Seven Arithmetic Activity 
Units in a Fifth-Grade class 



Order of Occurrence of Steps 



Finding fractional part of an intcgei 
using unit fractions only; product an 

integer, , , . . 

Multiplying integer by a common frac- 
tion and vice veraa, If cancellation 
possible, one term is common factor , 
Multiplying fraction by fraction If 
cancellation possible, neither term is 

common factor. 

, Multiplying mixed number by integer 

or common fraction 

, Multiplying mixed number by mixed 
number 

, Multiplying integer by mixed number 

using vertical form 

. Multiplying mixed number by integer 
using vertical form . . . 

, Multiplying three common fractions 

or mixed numbers 

, Dividing an integer by a common frac- 
tion 

Dividing a common fraction by a com- 
mon fraction 

Dividing a common fraction by an in- 
teger 

. Dividing ft mixed number by an in- 
teger or a common fraction 

. Dividing an integer or a common frac- 
tion by mixed number 
. Dividing mixed number by mixed 

number 

i Changing ounces to pounds, 

, Changing pounds to ounces , 

. Adding ounces and pounds 
, Subtracting ounces and pounds 
, Changing inches to feet 
l Changing feet to inches , 

. Changing yards to feet 
, Multiplying United States money 
, Adding United States money , 

„ Subtracting United States money 
. Dividing integer by larger integer 
i. Changing pints to quaits. . 


*In Unit IV Step ifl might have occurred nine Limes, but pupils preferred lo change the ounces lo i 
fractional part of a pound Doth methods were explained to Lhc pupils. 
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carefully determined sequence from the simple to the complex. 
Table III shows that in. none of our units was there the slightest ap- 
proximation to an orderly arrangement of arithmetical steps. For 
example, in the first unit, the candy sale, the order of appearance of 
the processes was 5, 4, 15, 14, 2, 3, 13, 12, 7, 6, 22, and 1. 

W <is there any relation between the repetition of a step and the degree 
of mastery of the step? — We were interested to find out whether the 

TABLE IV 


RELATION BETWEEN NUMBER OF REPETITIONS AND MASTERY OF STEPS 


Step Nuwber 

Repetitions 

Mastery 

Difference 
m Rank* 

Number 0 f 

Repetitions 

Rank of 
Step 

rcrcenlajjo 
of Mastery 

Rank of 
Step 

4 

1 12 

I 

87 

S 

7 0 

2. . . . .... 

So 

2 

94 

5 

3.o 

s 


3 

7 i 

13 

10. 0 

12., . 

24 

4 

84 

9 

S-o 

13 

14 

S -5 

76 

10 

4-5 

15 


5-5 

60 

IS 

9 ‘S 

2 5 

11 

7-5 

94 

5 

2 5 

i, ... 

11 

7 5 

97 

i.S 

6 0 

14 ... . 

10 

9 

73 

11 . S 

2 S 

6 . ■ 

9 

11 

55 

16 

S-o 

7 

9 

11 

68 

14 

3 0 

18,, . . 

9 

11 

94 

5 

6 0 

3' ■ 

8 

13 

94 

5 

8.0 

a 

0 

iS 5 

4 2 

17 

x ‘5 

p 

0 

5 

97 

i-S 

14,0 

10 

0 

15 S 

94 

s 

ro 5 

1 1 

0 

IS 5 

73 

II 5 

4.0 


* The average cJjJTcreacc in rank js 6.0 


number of incidental repetitions of a process resulted in any learning 
advantage. We found that there was absolutely no relation between 
the number of repetitions of a step and the degree of mastery of the 
step. We arranged the steps (i) in the order of the number of repeti- 
tions and (2) in the order of degree of mastery, as is shown in Table 
IV. We found that there was an average difference of six places 
between the order on the basis of repetition of steps and the order 
on the basis of degree of mastery of steps. This difference does not, 
however, show the complete absence of connection between the two. 
To take a specific instance, Step 4, the multiplication of a mixed 
number by an integer or a common fraction, occurred 112 times in 
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the course of the seven units and resulted in a degree of mastery of 
87 per cent. On the other hand, Step g, dividing an integer by a com- 
mon fraction, did not occur at all, and yet it resulted in a degree of 
mastery of 97 per cent. It is most interesting to observe that the 
first three of the six steps in the division of fractions (Steps 9, 10, 
and n) did not occur at all in the seven functional arithmetic units 
of work, yet the percentages of mastery of these three steps were 97, 
94, and 73, respectively. This finding in itself is worth further study 
because it suggests, what others have pointed out, that learning de- 
pends on factors other than mete repetition. Furthermore, it throws 
doubt on the value of the meticulous attention given to the amount 
and the distribution of practice by many authors of textbooks in 
arithmetic. 

SUMMARY 

1. In an arithmetic activity program based 011 real situations in 
school and social life, the pupils mastered 14.2 of the 17 fundamental 
processes included in the test 011 denominate numbers and on the 
multiplication and the division of fractions. This average is equiva- 
lent to a mastery of 84 per cent of the processes. If it is desired, the 
degree of mastery might be increased by the administration of two 
diagnostic tests at the middle and the end of the term followed by 
individual practice exercises. 

2. The average intelligence quotient (113 on the National Intel- 
ligence Tests) for the experimental group was a very minor factor in 
accounting for the outcome of the experiment. 

3. If what Lhe pupils already knew at the beginning is eliminated, 
it is found that the pupils learned 79.5 per cent of the basic steps in 
the half-grade. 

4. The fact that the arithmetical steps appeared in random order 
did not hinder the learning process. 

5. The number of times which a step was repeated had nothing 
to do with the degree to which it was mastered. 

6. Finally, at least under the condition of good teaching, an arith- 
metic activity program based on real situations in school and social 
life incorporating the basic arithmetical steps of a grade may be 
undertaken with considerable assurance that these steps will be 
mastered. 



SUBJECT COMBINATIONS IN DEPARTMENTALIZED 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

DENNIS H, COOKE 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 
B. E, WHITMORE 

Superintendent of Schools, Marked Tree, Arkansas 


STATEMENT OF PROBLEM AND METHOD OF PROCEDURE 

The purposes of this study were (i) to determine, on the basis of 
practice and the judgments of experts, the most desirable subject 
combinations for teachers giving instruction in more than one sub- 
ject in departmentalized intermediate grades in cities with popula- 
tions of not more than 10,000 and (2) to determine, on the same 
basis, the correct order of the subjects in the daily program. More 
than xoo schedules, containing the daily programs of 566 teacheis in 
93 departmentalized elementary schools in 32 states, were studied. 
The elementary schools studied were either six-year or eight-year 
schools. The opinions of 63 experts in elementary education were 
used. The personnel of the body of experts included authors of text- 
books on elementary education, outstanding teachers of elementary 
education in colleges and universities, directors and supervisors of 
elementary education, specialists in elementary education, elemen- 
tary-school principals, high-school principals, superintendents, state 
and county officials, and psychologists. These experts indicated 
what they considered the most desirable combinations of school sub- 
jects in departmentalized intermediate grades. They also gave, in 
terms of class periods, the order in which the school subjects should 
he taught during the school day. 

DESIRABLE SUBJECT COMBINATIONS 
Of the 566 teachers studied, 112 were teaching only one subject, 
221, two subjects; 201, three subjects; and 32, four subjects, Thus, 
a total of 4S4 teachers were giving instruction, in more than one sub- 
ject. The experts recommended fifteen different two-subject com- 
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binations that were found in actual practice. Other combinations 
were recommended that did not occur in actual practice, and vice 
versa. 

TABLE X 

Most desirable Two-Sud ject and Three-Subject Combinations Hanked 
According to Sixty-eight Experts' Opinions of Their Desirability 
and According to Occurrence in Actual Practice 


CoirniNAiiON 


1 History and geography, 

2 Language and spelling 

3 Arithmetic and science, , , 

4 Reading and language. . 

5. History and language 

6. Spelling and arithmetic . 

7. Geography and science , , . 

Reading and spelling 

Geography and reading 
Science and health. . . 

Arithmetic and health 

History and Special subjects 
History and reading. . , 

14. Reading and penmanship 

15, Arithmetic and rending 


8 . 

9- 

10, 

11. 

I?. 

13 


1. Language, spellings and reading . 

2. Spelling, language, and penman- 
ship 

3. Reading, history, and geography. 1 

4. Geography, arithmetic, and his- 
tory I 

5. Arithmetic, science, and geog-| 
raphy. . . 

6. Arithmetic, spelling, and languaj 

7. Language, reading, and health 


Rank in 
Eypehts' 
Opinions 

Rank in 

ACTUAL 

Practice 

Average 

of 

Ranks 

Rank ov 
Avekaoe 
Ranx 

Differ- 
ence in 

Ranks 

Two-Subject Combinations 

I 

7-5 

4 25 

4 

6 5 

% 

4 

3 00 

2 

2 

3 5 

4 

3-75 

3 

0 5 

3 S 

1 

2.25 

1 

2 5 

5 

12 5 

8.7s 

5 

7<5 

8 

21 

H 50 

11 

*3 

8 

I2 -5 

10,25 

7 

4 5 

11 

7 5 

9 - 2 5 

6 

3 5 

11 

12 5 

2I -75 

9 

1.5 

it 

18 5 

14 75 

12 

7-5 

13 

10 

11.50 

8 

3 

18 

24.5 

21 25 

H 5 

6 5 

18 

9 

2 3-5o 

10 

9 

18 

*4-5 

21.25 

*4 5 

6.S 

21.5 

15-5 

18 50 

13 

6 

Three-Subject Combinations 

I 

2 

1 5 

1 

1 

3 

4 

3 5 

3 

1 

4-5 

9 

<5.7.5 

5 

4 5 

4 S 

1 

2 75 

2 

3 5 

6-5 

3 

4 75 

4 

3*5 

13-5 

S 

10 7S 

6 

5-5 

15-5 

21 

18 25 

7 

5 5 


In Table I these fifteen two-subject and seven three-subject com- 
binations are ranked in the order of frequency of mention by the ex- 
perts and in the order of frequency of occurrence in actual practice. 
For example, the combination of history and geography ranks first in 
frequency of mention by the expeits and 7.5 in frequency of occur- 
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rence in actual practice. On the basis of frequency of occurrence in 
actual practice and frequency of mention, by experts, all the two- 
subject combinations given in Table I are permissible, but some are 
more desirable than others. When equal weights are assigned to fre- 
quency of occurrence in actual practice and to frequency of mention 
by experts, it will be observed from the rank of the average rank 
that the two-subject combinations are desirable in the following 
order, the first named receiving the most support. 


Reading and language 
Language and spelling 
Arithmetic and science 
History and geography 
History and language 
Reading and spelling 
Geogiaphy and science 
Arithmetic and health 


Tie 


Geography and reading 
History and reading 
Spelling and arithmetic 
Science and health 
Arithmetic and reading 
I History and special subjects 
\ Reading and penmanship 


The differences in the ranks given in the last column of Table I 
indicate that the combinations found in actual practice differed but 
little from the combinations recommended by experts with the possi- 
ble exceptions of history and language, spelling and arithmetic, 
science and health, and history and reading. The most desirable 
subject to combine with history seems to be much in doubt. 

It appears that all the three-subject combinations in Table I are 
permissible and fairly desirable. These combinations are preferred 
in the following order, the first named receiving the most support. 

Language, spelling, and reading Reading, history, and geography 
Geography, arithmetic, and history Arithmetic, spelling, and language 
Spelling, language, and penmanship Language, reading, and health 
Arithmetic, science, and geography 

The differences in ranks for j the three-subject combinations show 
a marked extent of agreement between the ranks in actual practice 
and the ranks in the opinions of the experts. This statement must be 
considered in view of the fact that the ranks according to the ex- 
perts’ opinions and the ranks according to occurrence in actual prac- 
tice were selected from a ranking of twenty-one different three-sub- 
ject combinations given by experts and twenty-one combinations 
occurring in actual practice, In a total of twenty-one ranks a posi- 
tion deviation of 5. S (the largest) is relatively small. 
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The four-subject combinations were conspicuous for their lack of 
agreement between the combinations found in actual practice and 
those recommended by the experts. Only two different combinations 
which occurred in actual practice were mentioned by the experts. 
One was a combination of arithmetic, spelling, reading, and lan- 
guage, which ranked seventh in the opinions of experts and second in 
actual practice. The other was a combination of language, reading, 
penmanship, and spelling, which ranked 9,5 in the opinions of the 
experts and fourth in actual practice. Neither history nor geography 
seemed to be combined consistently with any other fixed combina- 
tion of three subjects. 

As a concluding statement for this section, it will suffice to say 
that the experts' recommendations of various subject combinations 
were more uniform than were the combinations found in actual prac- 
tice. Probably this result was to be expected since the experts set up 
what appeared to them to be a group of ideal combinations, barring 
all possible expediency measures, while the combinations found in 
actual practice were often the result of exigencies of the daily sched- 
ule. In many cases the existing combinations were not the combina- 
tions which the superintendents, the principals, and the teachers 
would have preferred, but, as is the case in many practical situa- 
tions, propriety had been sacrificed for expediency. 


PLACEMENT OF SUBJECTS IN THE DAILY PROGRAM 

Whether there is a best time of day to teach a given subject is still 
a question worthy of serious study. To date the general tone of re- 
search findings on this problem seems to favor the conclusion that 
there is no best time of day for any of the elementary-school sub- 
jects. Sixty experts in elementary education and eight outstanding 
psychologists, the total of sixty-eight experts previously referred to, 
gave their opinions concerning the order in which the subjects should 
be taught. Their preferences are summarized in Table II. The rath- 
er marked agreement between the experts and the psychologists 
should be noted in the case of reading, arithmetic, spelling, geogra- 
phy, and history. The psychologists made no place for civics in their 
proposed daily program. 

The order in which the subjects were taught, as given in Lhe daily 
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programs of 566 teachers, is indicated in Table III, It should be 
noted that the totals for the various subjects are not the same for the 

TABLE II 

Elementary-School SubjectsListed According to Opin- 
ions of Sixty Experts in Education and Eight Psy~ 
chologists Concerning Order in Which Subjects 
should be Taught 


School Period 

ExpertB in 
Education 

Psychologists 

First 

lte fl ding 

Reading 

Second 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Third 

Language 

Special subjects 

Fourth 

Spelling 

Science 

Fifth 

Geography 

Spelling 

Sixth 

Health 

Geography 

Seven tli 

History 

Language 

Eighth. 

Civics 

History 

Ninth 

Science 

Health 

Tenth 

Speciai subjects 




TABLE III 

Frequency with Which School Subjects Are Placed at Given 
Periods of School Day in daily Programs 
of 566 Teachers 


Frequency with “Wntcn Subject Is Taught in School Pebiod 


Subject 

■ 

1 

1 

a 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

Q 

10 

Total 

Reading 

47 

37 

32 

22 

28 


23 

20 

18 

5 

256 

Arithmetic , . 

95 

49 

40 

33 

50 

30 

23 

14 

I 

0 

335 

Language . , 

So 

46 


5 » 

39 

37 

36 

18 

8 

2 

3 2 5 

Spelling 

30 

25 

22 

23 

28 

27 

16 

16 

1 

0 

188 

Penmanship. . 

25 

20 

l? 

20 

28 

20 

*3 

12 

4 

4 

163 

Geography.. - 

25 

16 

27 

16 

20 

9 

17 

13 

25 

16 

23 

16 

33 

13 

18 

17 

5 

6 

3 

5 

196 

I2J 

History. . . 

2 3 

29 

23 

28 

26 

28 

16 

14 

2 

1 

IQO 

Science , . . 

18 

17 

16 

16 

29 

l 9 

J 5 

16 

4 

2 

152 

Special subjects . 


35 

2 5 

25 

25 

! 

25 

21 

1 

26 

20 

10 

243 


reason that the teachers did not have the same subjects in their 
schedules. The frequencies for the various subjects, therefor are 
not comparable with one another, but the frequencies for each sub- 
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ject are comparable and indicate tendencies for certain subjects to be 
taught at given periods, 

At first sight, Tables II and III appear markedly inconsistent. 
Table III shows that many of the subjects were distributed over the 
entire school day. Nevertheless, there was some consistency be- 
tween opinion and practice. Table III shows that arithmetic and 
reading were taught most frequently during the first and the second 
periods, while Table II indicates that the experts considered these 
periods the most desirable for the two subjects, The experts favored 
the third period for language, but in actual practice the fourth period 
was given the highest frequency for this subject, While the experts 
favored the fourth period for spelling, in actual practice this subject 
was distributed fairly well throughout the entire day. The most fa- 
vored time for geography was near midday in both tables. The ex- 
perts placed health near midday, while teachers in practice were 
teaching this subject at all times during the day. History was placed 
in the second and the last quarters of the day by experts, while it 
was taught at all hours during the day by teachers. Science was pre- 
ferred in the latter part of the day by the experts, while it was taught 
most frequently near midday. The special subjects are distributed 
throughout the entire day in both tables. 
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CONSISTENCY OF PUPIL RESPONSE ON TESTS 
OF READING COMPREHENSION 


JOSEPH C, DEWEY 
Lindcinvood College, St, Churles, Missouri 

As a part of a larger investigation carried on by the writer at the 
University of Iowa in 1931, an attempt was made to determine 
whether pupils are consistent in their responses to test items de- 
signed to determine their understanding of ideas found in the read- 
ing context. The point at issue is : If a test includes only one ques- 
tion regarding an idea found in the reading context, does the re- 
sponse to that one question represent a true picture of the pupil’s 
understanding of the idea expressed in words in the reading context? 
Is it possible that a pupil will respond in one way to a particular 
question about an item in the reading context and, when confronted 
with another question regarding the same item, answer in a different 
way? 

Two reading selections were used in this study. Both were taken 
from American-history textbooks in current use in the public schools. 
Selection A gave a description of Colonial lighting and contained 
202 words. Selection C contained 265 words and consisted in a dis- 
cussion of the Dred Scott decision. After a careful study of the read- 
ing selections, pencii-and-paper tests were devised by the writer in 
an effort to test exhaustively the pupils’ understanding of the selec- 
tions used. Tests of the following types were used: (1) a true-false 
lest, (2) a multiple- choice test, (3) a free-expression inference lest, 
(4) a true-false inference test, (5) a map test, and (6) a picture test. 
Every idea expressed in each of the reading selections was carefully 
tested in several different ways in the various types of tests used. 
During the administration of the tests the pupils were allowed to 
read the selections as many times as they wished, For this reason, 
the tests did not operate as recall tests. These tests were given to 
approximately fifty-five children of the eighth grade in a small town 
(2,500 population) in the Middle West. 
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The responses to all items testing similar ideas were grouped to- 
gether, and the percentages of consistency were calculated. A pupil's 
responses were counted as consistent if all questions regarding a spe- 
cific idea found in the context were answered consistently; that is, a 
pupil might be consistently right, consistently wrong, or inconsistent 
in his responses regarding any idea found in the context. One credit 
for consistency was recorded for each child when he responded con- 
sistently right or consistently wrong on all the questions regarding 
any idea found in the reading context. In some cases as many as 
five different questions were asked regarding the same idea found in 

TABLE I 

Mean Percentages of Consistency of Responses to Test Items on 
two Reading Selections Made dy Groups of Pupils Divided 
According to Intelligence Quotients 


Intelligence 

Quotient 

Number of Pupils 

Percentage of Consistent 
Responses 

Selection A 

Selection C 

Selection A 

Selection C 

8o-Sg 

10 

10 

S 3 . 04 

48 82 

90-99 

19 

17 

38 74 

48 IQ 

100-109 . 

17 

1 8 

So 64 

47.05 

110^119 

5 

5 

57 39 

55.28 

120-129 ... 

s 

5 

66.09 

62 36 


the context. No partial credits were allowed for varying numbers of 
consistent responses regarding specific ideas found in the selections 
because no workable method could be devised for so doing and be- 
cause it was believed that, if a pupil had a clear picture in his mind 
regarding any idea symbolized in words in the selections, he would 
answer all questions consistently. Answering any questions incon- 
sistently would show some confusion on his part. 

The percentages of consistency of response for each child were 
computed by dividing the total number of his consistencies by the 
total possible number. The mean percentages of consistency of 
groups divided according to intelligence were then computed. Table 
I shows the results of this computation for the two selections. It 
will be noted that on Selection A the more intelligent children were 
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more consistent than the duller pupils, However, the best group was 
consistent in the responses only two-thirds of the time. The most 
inconsistent group was consistent little more than one-third of the 
time. If bright pupils can be depended on only two-thirds of the 
time and the duller pupils only one- third of the time, is one justified 
in putting much faith in investigations that make use of only single 
questions about any particular idea found in the reading context? 
Certainly one must be cautious in interpreting test results when only 
a small number of questions are used for a large amount of reading 
material. 

The results on Selection C are in agreement with those on Selec- 
tion A. The brightest group was consistent less than two-thirds of 
the time, while the most inconsistent group was consistent less than 
one-half of the time. 

This study is subject to several limitations. It may be that some 
of the test questions were ambiguous or that certain test questions 
designed to test understanding of the same idea in the context were 
not exactly the same; that is, they did not test exactly the same 
idea. However, weeks of study were put on the reading selections, 
and the tests were revised again and again by the writer and two 
assistants in order to make the items as reliable and as valid as pos- 
sible. It seems difficult to believe that the low percentage of con- 
sistency in the responses results from errors in the tests. 

Since this study included only a small number of cases and since 
proper geographical distribution of the cases was not secured, no 
claim is made that the results secured for these children would hold 
for all children. However, it is probable that the results secured in 
this investigation would be found in similar studies of other children 
in various parts of the country, although probably in greater or less 
degree, Since standardized tests in reading arc used in all parts of 
the country, test-makers need to take these results into account in 
constructing tests. 

An inspection of individual pupil responses brought out the fact 
that the responses of some children on true-false-test items were in- 
consistent with their responses on multiple-choice-test items per- 
taining to the same idea Their responses on map tests and on verbal 
tests were inconsistent. In fact, for some children inconsistencies 
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were found between any two of the various types of tests used. Cer- 
tain children were able to respond to a map test correctly, but, when 
asked to answer on a verbal test a question about the same idea, 
they became confused and gave an answer exactly opposite to that 
which they had given on the map test. 

These data seem to indicate dearly that one would not be justi- 
fied in assuming that a correct picture of the reading comprehension 
of these children had been secured by the use of any one test item 
regarding any specific idea in the context in any type of test used 
here. This finding points strongly to the possibility that any one 
type of test or any one test item is not a sure guide to an understand- 
ing of pupils’ reading comprehension. 

It seems to the writer that these data strongly suggest the need 
for the use of greater caution in the preparation, the evaluation, and 
the interpretation of tests of reading comprehension than has been 
used in the past. The data also indicate need for the use of other 
techniques than those so far employed by students of education in 
investigations of reading comprehension. As a result of his study of 
the problems of reading comprehension by means of written tests 
(verbal, map, and picture), the writer is very much of the opinion 
that absolute reliance cannot at present be placed on the results of 
any of these methods of testing reading comprehension. Reading 
comprehension is, apparently, much too complicated a process to be 
thoroughly probed by the techniques used by investigators up to the 
present time. 

In the testing of reading comprehension verbalism is one of the 
most difficult of problems. No techniques yet devised make sure 
that the pupils’ answers in words carry for each child responding the 
same meaning as the answers carry for the test-makers and the 
investigators Various techniques have been used in attempts to 
avoid the influence of verbalism, such as diagram tests, map tests, 
and picture tests. The results of this investigation indicate that 
none of these techniques is a solution of the problem of accurate 
measurement of reading comprehension, 



SELECTED REFERENCES ON PRESCHOOL 
AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


FLORENCE L, GOODENOUGII' 
University of Minnesota 


This bibliography 2 includes some of the more important publica- 
tions that appeared during the period from December i, 1932, to 
December 1, 1933, The plan of selection and classification is similar 
to that used last year, but because of limitations of space it has not 
been possible lo include all references which one might have wished 
to include. 


Technical and Experimental Studies 

73, Anderson, John E. “The Relation of Differential Environments within 

a Given Culture to Child Care/ 1 Fourth Conference on Research in Child 
Development , Appendix G, Washington: Committee on Child Develop- 
ment, Division of Anthropology and Psychology, National Research 
Council, 1933. 

Shows the importance of controlling socio-economic status in studies of home 
influences on the child, 

74, Bailey, Marjory W. “A Scale of Block Constructions for Young Chil- 

dren/' Child Development, IV (June, 1933), 121-39. 

Photographs of forty-four constructions built by children were rated twice by 
one hundred adults using the method of equal-appearing intervals, Results 
showed that it was possible by this method to develop reliable scales for meas- 
uring block constructions of young children. 

75, Baudouin, Charles, The Mind of the Child , Translated by E. and C. 

Paul, New York: Dodd, Mead & Co,, 1933. Pp, 282. 

The mind of the child is examined from the point of view of Lhe complexes exist- 
ing in it, which are illustrated with actual observations. 

1 The writer wishes to acknowledge the assistance of Louise Gates in preparing this 
bibliography, 

a See also Items 321, 332, and 339 in the list of selected references appearing in the 
May, 1933, number of the School Review, 
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76. Bayley, Nancy. Mental Growth during the First Three Years. Genetic 

Psychology Monographs, Vol, XIV, No. t. Worcester, Massachusetts: 
Clark University Press, *933. Pp. 1-92. 

Describes a study of the mental development of a group of sixty-one normal 
infanta by a graded series of tests given at short intervals from birth through 
three years. 

77. Beasley, W, C, “Visual Pursuit in 109 White and 142 Negro New-born 

Infants, 3 1 Child Development, IV (June, 1933), 106-20. 

The first of a series of reports dealing with investigations of various problems 
concerning visual responses of new-born infants 

78. Beebe, Elinor Lee. “Motor Learning of Children in Hand and Eye Co- 

ordination with Introduction of Prismatic Deflection/ 3 Child Develop- 
ment, IV (March, 1933), 6-25. 

An experimental study of children's learning, 

79. Benjamin, Harold. “Age and Sex Differences in the Toy-Preferences of 

Young Children/' Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychol- 
ogy, XLI (December, 1932), 417-29. 

Marked sex differences were shown both with regard to the final choice and 
with regard to the total length of time that a toy was played with in three out 
of six toys studied. 

80. Bradbury, Dorothy E, “An Application of the Descoeudres Performance 

Tests to Fifty-seven American-born Four' and Five-Year Old Children/ 3 
Child Development, IV (March, 1933), 79-89. 

Presents results obtained by administering a modified form of the Descoeudres 
tests to fjfty-seven children of four and five years of age. 

81. Bridges, Katharine M. Banham. “Emotional Development in Early In- 

fancy/' Child Development, III (December, 1932), 324-41. 

Presents u scale showing how the generalized emotional responses of infants 
and young children gradually become differentiated into more specific patterns 

82. Bridges, Katharine M. Banham. “A Study of Social Development in 

Eaily Infancy/' Child Development, IV (March, 1933), 36-49 

The author traces certain trends of development in social behavior during the 

first two years of life, 

83. Conrad, Herbert S. “The Personal Equation in Ratings, I, An Experi- 

mental Determination/ 3 Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic 
Psychology } XLI (December, 1932), 267-93. 

Describes a procedure by which the effect of the personal error in teachers’ 
ratings of preschool children may be reduced to a minimum. 

84. Conrad, Herbert S, “The Validity of Personality Ratings of Preschool 

Children/’ Journal of Educational Psychology, XXIII (December, 1932), 
671-80. 
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Finds a high reliability for ratings by nursery-school teachers on traits thought 
to be of central importance in the life of an individual child, 

8s Day, Ella J. “The Development of Language in Twins. II, The Develop- 
ment of Twins: Their Resemblances and Differences,” Child Develop- 
ment, III (December, 193a), 298-316. 

Compares the resemblances and differences in a large number of mental and 
physical characteristics shown by twins of preschool age. 

86. Eliot, Abigail A. Ealing Habits in Relation to Personality Development of 

Two- and Three-year Old Children. Genetic Psychology Monographs, 
Vol. XIII, No. 5. Worcester, Massachusetts: Clark University Press, 
19 33- Pp 399-48 i* 

A study by observation and rating of the eating habits of sixty-nine nursery- 
school children. 

87. Ellesor, Mahtha Vance. "Children’s Reactions to Novel Visual Stimu- 

li,” Child Development IV (June, 1933), 95-105, 

Describes an experiment designed to test Watson's hypothesis that visual 
stimuli can arouse negative responses only by being conditioned to loss of sup- 
port or to a Loud sound. 

88. Gellermann, Louis W, “Form Discrimination in Chimpanzees and 

Two-Year-Old Children,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic 
Psychology , XLII (March, 1933), 3-49. 

Part I of this article is entitled “Form (Triangularity) per Se”; Part II, 
"Form versus Background” Both children and chimpanzees learned to dis- 
criminate triangles from other figures in spite of changes in size and shape. 
The children showed evidence of distinguishing triangularity per se, but in the 
case of the chimpanzees the evidence for an abstract concept of triangularity 
was inconclusive. In Part II it is reported that both children and chimpanzees 
learned to discriminate a cross from other figures regardless of the background 
on which it appeared. The children learned more readily than, the apes 

89. GrANDFREy, Medora B t "Range of Variability in Weight and Height 

of Children under Six Years of Age,” Child Development , IV (March, 
1933), 26-35. 

Percentile curves of normal variability in height with age, in weight with age, 
and in height with weight for children under six years old aic presented on the 
basis of data collected by Woodbury. 

90. Griggsby, Olive John. “An Expeii mental Study of the Development of 

Concepts of Relationship in Preschool Childien as Evidenced by Their 
Expressive Ability,” Journal of Experimental Education, I (December, 

1932)1 144-6* 

An account of an experiment designed to throw light on the development of 
ideas of causal relationship in the child Four general stages arc indicated 
The method is in some respects similar to that used by Piaget. 
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91. HagmaNj Elizabeth Pleger. The Companiomhips of F reschool Children . 

University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol, VII, No. 4, Iowa 
CiLy, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1933 Pp. 70. 

Report of a study of the companionships of fifteen two-yeaT-old and twenty- 
four four-ycar^old nursery-school children, us seen in spontaneous social con- 
tacts in tlie group and in two experimental situations. 

92. Hagman, Elmer R. “A Study of Fears of Children of Preschool Age,” 

Journal of Experimental Education I (December, 1932), 110-30, 

By means of an interview with parents, information regarding the specific fears 
shown by young children and a large number of related factors, including the 
fears felt by the mothers themselves and the methods used by parents in at- 
tempting to alleviate the children's fears, was secured and subjected to statis- 
tical analysis 

93. Halverson, H. M. "The Acquisition of Skill in Infancy,” Pedagogical 

Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology , XLIII (September, 1933), 
3-48. 

Through the use of cinema analysis the author traces the development of the 
infant’s ability to reach and grasp, 

94. Jersjld, Arthur T, Training and Growth in the Development of Children* 

Child Development Monographs, No. io T New York: Teachers* Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 19 32. Pp, x+74. 

Reports an experimental study in which groups of children who were given a 
three-month period of training in a series of mentaL and motor skills axe com- 
pared with a paired control group who had no training. 

95. Jersild, Arthur T, "The Constancy of Certain Behavior Patterns in 

Young Children/’ American Journal of Psychology, XLV (January, 
1933), 125-29. 

A report of a follow- up study of cldldren’s behavior based on Arrington’s work 
and using her observational technique. 

96. Kellogg, AY N., and Kellogg, L, A, The Ape and the Child. New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc,, 1933. Pp. xiv+342, 

A pioneer study of the influence of environment on the early development of 
behavior, by the comparison of a chimpanzee and a human mfant reared to- 
gether for nine months in the human environment, 

97. Kgcii, Helen Lois. "Popularity in Preschool Childien: Some Related 

Factors and a Technique for Its Measurement/* Child Development, IV 
(June, 1933), 164-75- 

Results suggest that tlie sociable child is not nccessaiily the popular child and 
that, on the whole, children prefer others of the same sex, Other lelated factors 
are considered. 

98. Koch, Helen Lois, and Streit, Helen. "A Study in Hating Technique 

with Special Reference to Activity in Preschool Children/* Pedagogical 
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Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology t XLI (December, 1932), 
33 ^ 57 - 

Shows that in preschool children the degree of physical activity varies with the 
kind of occupation in which the child is engaged, 

99. Lauterbach, C. E. "The Measurement of Handedness/' Pedagogical 

Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology { XLIII (September, 1933), 
207-12. 

Description of a “Habit Scale of Handedness” developed to measure percentage 
of right-handedness in an individual, The scale was standardized on 1,061 
subjects ranging in age from less than a year to 70 years, 

1 00, Lincoln, E. A. "Preliminary Report on the Stanford Binet IQ Changes of 

Superior Children,” Journal of Experimental Education I (March, 1933), 
287-92. 

Retests of ninety- three kindergarten children showed n tendency toward loss in 
intelligence quotient after a period of five to eight years. 

101 < McGraW, Myrtle B. "From Reflex to Muscular Control in the Assump- 
tion of an Erect Poatuie and Ambulation in the Human Infant/' Child 
Development, III (December, 1932), 291-97. 

Describes the successive stages in the development of the ability to stand and 
walk. 

102, Marquis, Dorothy P. "A Study of Activity and Postures in Infants' 

Sleep/' Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology , XLII 
(March, 1933), 5 ^ 9 ■ 

Shows that sleep becomes progressively quieter with advancing age during the 
first year and that postures and movements during sleep present further evi- 
dence of antero-postero and proximal-distal gradients of behavior development. 

103, Mattson, Marion L. The Relation between the Complexity of the Habit To 

Be Acquired and the Form of the Learning Cun)c in Young Children. 
Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. XIII, No, 4, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts: Clark University Press, 1933. Pp. 299-398. 

Shows that specific practice is more important in the learning of a complex 
maze pattern than is the case with a more simple pattern. 

104. Miles, Katherine A. "Sustained Visual Fixation of Preschool Children 

to a Delayed Stimulus/' Child Development , IV (March, 1933), 1-5. 
The results suggest that visual attention is brief at the third-year and fourth- 
year levels but increases markedly al five and six years. 

105. Parten, Mildred B "Social Participation among Preschool Children,” 

Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXVII (October-Decembcr, 
1932L 243-69. 

Observations of spontaneous play groups showed that the size of the group 
tends to increase with age and that preschool children most frequently play 
with others of the same sex and age, though not necessarily of the same in- 
telligence, 
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106. Parten, Mildred B. “Leadership among Preschool Children,” Journal 

of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXVII (January-Match, 1933), 
430-40. 

Demonstrates use of time- sampling technique in measuring leadership and 
shows definite individual characteristics regarding this trait at the preschool 
level, 

107. Razran, Gregory H, S, Conditioned Responses in Children. Archives of 

Psychology, Vol. XXIII, No. 148. New York; Columbia University, 
1933 - PP- I 20. 

Brings together the significant experimental facts regarding the conditioning 
of behavior in young children. Includes much work not previously summarized 
in English. 

108. Roberts, Katherine Elliott. Learning in Preschool and Orphanage Chil- 

dren , University of Iowa Studies m Child Welfare, Vol, VII, No. 3. 
Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1933- Pp. 94* 

A study of ability to solve different situations according to the same plan. 
Results show that mental and chronological age are more important factors in 
the original solution of the problems used than in the ability to apply the same 
method of solution to other problems. 

109. Scoe, Hjalhar Flltciies, Bladder Control in Infancy and Early Child- 

hood. University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. V, No. 4 Iowa 
City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1933, Pp, 84, 

Reports a study oF the various psychological factors related to the establish- 
ment of bladder control. Questionnaires; observations, and an experimental 
training group were used. Optimal age and conditions for training are sug- 
gested. 

no. ShActer, Helen S, “Intelligence as a Causal Factor Determining Differ- 
ences in Sustained Attention in Preschool Children, ” Journal of Applied- 
Psychology, XVII (August, 1933), 478-88. 

In a study of thirty-six preschool children the correlation between average 
attention span and a composite intelligence quotient was low 

hi. Shirley, Mary M. Intellectual Development . The First Two Years, Vol 
II. Institute of Child Welfare Monograph Series, No. VII, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1933 Pp. xvi+$r4. 

Deals with the intellectual development of the author's group of twenty- five 
babies, as seen in the performance of various motor and psychoniotor tests 
administered in the home, 

11 2. Shirley, Mary M. Personality Manifestations. The First Two Years, 
Vol. Ill, Institute of Child Welfare Monograph Series, No. VIII. Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota; University of Minnesota Press, 1933. Pp. xii+228. 
Thia final volume in Shirley's study deals with the manifestations of personality 
characteristics as observed by the investigators and reported by the mothers. 
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From the first, each child exhibited ways of behaving which were unique and 
showed a distinct personality. 

113 SkeELS, Harold Manvjlle, A Study of Sonic Factors in Form Board Ac - 
Gomplishments of Preschool Children , University of Iowa Studies in Child 
Welfare, Vol. VII, No, 2. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1933, 
Pp. 14 s - 

A report of the significance of such factors aa position, size, and shape of objects 
in the form-board accomplishments of preschool children 

114. Smith, Madobah E. "Grammatical Errors in the Speech of Preschool 

Children," Child Development, IV (June, 1933), 183-90, 

An analysis of the spontaneous conversation of 220 children, ranging in age 
from eighteen months to six years. 

115. Staples, Ruth, and Anderson, Angeline C. "A Study of Outdoor Play, 

Appetite and Afternoon Sleep of Young Children/' Child Dcvdopwcnh 
IV (June, 1933), 191-95. 

Little relation was found between the amount of morning outdoor play and 
noon food consumption or between the latter and the afternoon nap, 

1 16. Updegraff, Ruth. "Preferential Handedness in Young Children” Jour- 

nal of Experimental Education , I (December, 1932), 134-39. 

Describes a test for determining hand preference in young children. Little or 
no age differences in hand dominance was found between the ages of two and 
six years — a finding which suggests that hand dominance is w r dl established 
before the age of two. 

117. Updegbaff, Rutii. “The Correspondence between Handedness and 

Eyedness In Young Children,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of 
Genetic Psychology , XLII (June, 1933), 490-92, 

In children between the ages of two and six years, greater correspondence was 
found between right-handedness and riglit-eyedness than between left-handed- 
ness and left-eyedncss, but in neither case wa 9 the relation invariable. 

1 18. Updegraff, Ruth, and Herdst, E. K. "An Experimental Study of the 

Social Behavior Stimulated in Young Children by Certain Flay Materi- 
als,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology , XLII 
(June, 1933), 372-91- 

Describes the variations in social behavior associated with the use of different 
play materials, 

ng, Waring, Ethel B. “A Guide fox Studying the Personality of a Young 
Child,” Journal of Experimental Education, I (December, 1932), 96-109- 
Dcscribcs a method whereby the child's behavior either in an everyday or a 
controlled situation may be classified. 

120. Wellman, Betti L. "The Effect of Preschool Attendance upon the I Q ,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, I (December, 1932), 48-69. 
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Presents further evidence apparently showing that attendance at a nursery 
school brings about an increase in the intelligence quotient from autumn to 
spring, while the period from spring to autumn when the school is not in session 
is not marked by any appreciable change in test standing. 

121. Williams, Harold M,, Sievers, Clement H., and Hattwick, Melvin S. 

The Measurement of Musical Development. University of Iowa Studies in 
Child Welfare, Vol. VII, No. i. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 
1933, Pp, 192. 

Deals with certain problems basic to the investigation of musical development 
in young children. Presents tentative scales for the measurement of rhythmic 
ability and for the study of pitch inflection in children's speech. 

122. Young, Paul Thomas. “Food Preferences and the Regulation of Eating/ 1 

Journal of Comparative Psychology , XV (February, 1933), 167-76. 

Shows the complexity and variability of hunger, appetite, and food preferences 
and their dependence on such factors as diet and disease, 

Non-Technical Books and Articles Primarily tor Parents, Teachers 
and Workers in the Field op Parent Education 

123. Alschuler, Rose (Editor). Two to Six . New York: Win. Morrow & Co,, 

1933- Pp. 160 , 

This book of suggestions for parents of young children is the result of the co- 
operative efforts of the author and the preprimary faculty of the Winnetkn 
Public Schools in preparing a “unified continuous curriculum “ Habit-forma- 
tion, literature, music, and play are considered, and lists of books and ma- 
terials appropriate for the preschool ages are included. 

124. Anderson, John E, Happy Childhood . New York: D. Apple ton-Century 

Co,, Inc,, 1933. Pp, xx+322. 

A discussion of the development and guidance of the child from birth to matu- 
rity. 

125. Arbuthnot, May Hill, “Content in the Kindergarten Curriculum/' 

Journal of the National Education Association XXII (February, 1933), 
41-43. 

A comparison of the qualifications of the teacher and the subject matter taught 
in the kindergarten of ten years ago with present conditions. 

126. Davis, Mary Dabney, and Hansen, Rowena. Nursery Schools: Their 

Development and Current Practices in the United Stales. United States 
Office of Education Bulletin No. 9, 1932. Pp. vi+92. 

An analysis of the administration and the operation of nursery schools, 

127. Foster, Josephine. Busy Childhood . New York: D. Appleton-Century 

Co., Inc,, 1933. Pp. xx+304, 

Describes types of activities suitable for different ages and under different 
conditions, such as vacations and illness. 
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12S, Freeman, G La Ve rne, and Freeman, Ruth Sunderlin. The Child and 
His Picture Book . Evanston, Illinois; Northwestern. University Press, 
IQ 33 * Pp* 

Describes the kind of picture-books preferred by children of nursery-school age. 

i2Q, Jack, Lois M. "A Device foi the Measurement of Parent Attitudes and 
Practices,” Researches in Parent Education , /, pp. 137-49. University 
of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. VI, Part IV, Iowa City, Iowa: 
University of Iowa, 1932. 

By means of a standard interview, information was obtained from mothers 
concerning their practices in child-rearing before and after a course in parent 
education. There was considered to be a slight improvement during the four- 
month training period. 

130. Lochhead, Jewell. The Education of Young Children in England. 

Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 521. New York: 
Teacheis' College, Columbia University, 1932. Pp. vi+226. 

A critical comparison of English nursery schools, kindergartens, nnd infant 
schools with those in the United States, 

131. OjEiiANN, Ralph II. “A Standard for Estimating the Validity of Child 

Development Principles,” Researches in Parent Education, I, pp. 95-114. 
University of Iqwa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol VI, Part II. Iowa 
City, Iowa* University of Iowa, 1932* 

A method of developing a standard for estimating the validity of child-dc- 
velopmcnt principles as part of a program of research in parent education is 
described and illustrated by materials on training In eating habits. 

132. Pruette, Lorine. The Parent and the Happy Child, New York: Henry 

Holt & Co,, 1932. Pp. 290, 

Considers the psychology of family life and of child development. Contains an 
inventory of parental attitudes. 

133. Remer, Laura L. “Handicaps of School Entrants- A Study of Traits 

Which Handicap Children Entering Kindergarten and First Grade,” 
Researches in Parent Education, I, pp. 197-207. University of Iowa 
Studies in Child Welfare, Vol, VI, Part VI. Iowa City, Iowa: Univer- 
sity of Iowa, 1932. 

Nineteen teachers rated 734 children, who were entering school, on handicaps 
thought to be the causes for difficulties grouped as personality, intellectual, and 
language difficulties. Twenty per cent of the children were considered to be 
handicapped in one or more ways. 

134. Schick, Bela, and Rosenson, William. Child Can Today. New York: 

Greenberg, Published Inc , ig32 Pp. 3 20 * ^ 

Contains chapters on prenatal care, infancy, the preschool child, and children's 
diseases. The book is written for mothers. 
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135, Stoddard, George D, "A Survey of Nursery School Costs,” Journal of 

Educational Research, XXVI (January, 1933), 354-59. 

An itemized survey of costs based on reports from sixty nursery schools 

136, Stoddard, George D, (Editor). "Personality and Behavior of Children ” 

Childhood Education , IX (April, 1933), 339 ~? 8 . 

The entire number is devoted to a series of papers on this subject, 

137, Stuart, Harold C, Healthy Childhood. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 

tury Co., Inc,, 1933- Pp. xxviii+394. 

Deals with the parents' problems in aiding the child in acquiring and main- 
taining a healthy body, 

138, Thompson, Dorothy Cannon, and Washburn, Ruth Wendell, "An Ex- 

planatory Outline for Lay Observers of Nursery Groups / 1 Childhood 
Education, IX (May, 1933)1 4°6-8, 

Specific suggestions of what to look for when observing play groups or nursery- 
school groups of children, 

139, Wagoner, Lovisa C, The Development of Learning in Young Children, 

New York: McGraw Hill Book Co,, Inc,, 1933, Pp, xiv+322. 

Considers some of the steps by means of which the child acquires more efficient 
ways of responding in many situations, 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

An evaluation of teacher-rating practices *— ' The general question of the rating 
of teachers is not so prominent in educational circles as it >vas ten or fifteen years 
ago. Most administrators have made their decisions with regard to the use 
of rating schemes and have ceased arguing about the merits of the procedure, 
The National Education Association reported in 192S that in 657 cities teachers 
were definitely rated on the quality of service rendered and that in 67 of these 
cities the teachers' ratings determined the amounts of the salary increases for 
the following year. 

A dissertation 1 having to do with the rating of teachers should be of general 
interest provided the reader understands just what object the author had in 
mind in making the study. The author writes that in his study he made no 
attempt to prove or disprove the argument that teachers' salary schedules 
should be based in whole or in part on merit-rating as a measure of teaching 
efficiency and that he does not plead for the adoption or the continued use of 
the merit-type salary schedule. The study attempts to help those school execu- 
tives who use merit-rating as a basis for salary schedules. 

By a liberal use of quotations from such authorities in the field of education 
as Barr, Boyce, Cubberley, Elliott, Evenden, Knight, McCall, Rugg, and 
Starch, the author seta up a list of thirteen criteria or standards to govern the 
use and the administration of merit-rating as a basis for salary schedules, With 
these standards as measuring rods, he proceeds to evaluate merit-rating as prac- 
ticed in fifty-nine different cities scattered throughout twenty states. The popu- 
lations of these cities range from five thousand to one hundred thousand. In 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and Delaware, the author visited the nine 
cities included in the study, from cities in other states information was secured 
by means of correspondence. 

The results of the application of these standards are both interesting and 
illuminating, Most of the cities now using merit-rating as a basis for salary 
schedules have a long w r ay to go if they are to bring their procedures up to the 

1 Lloyd Percy Young, The Administf a lion of Merit-Type Teachers' Salary Schedules , 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 552 New York 1 Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1933. Pp x+io4, Si 50 
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standards developed by Young. In most of the cities studied the teachers have 
had little to do with preparing the scale on which their salary-schedule inci eases 
are based, In many cases little effort has been made to put the rating scheme on 
an objective basis. Forty-six per cent of the systems rated their teachers only 
once a year, instead of four times as the study recommends. Perhaps the most 
significant fact brought out by the investigation is the high ratings given teach- 
ers in most of the fifty-nine cities. The distribution curve of the ratings of the 
teachers is almost never normal but is decidedly skewed toward the higher 
ranges. In one system using three merit gioups (A, B, and C) 130 teachers were 
rated A, 20 were rated 13 , and no teacher was rated C. The study makes it 
very evident that rating teachers is a most difficult task and, where used, is 
open to serious criticism. 

Every school administrator now using teacher-rating as a basis for determin- 
ing salaries should read this study and check his procedure. Certainly any 
school administrator who is considering the introduction of teacher-rating into 
his school system will find it greatly to his advantage to familiarize himself with 
Young's study, 

Floyd T, Goodier 

Assistant State Superintendent or Public Instruction 
Springfield, Illinois 


Another introductory textbook in the field of education. — Determination of the 
content is a major problem to those who attempt to offer a general introductory 
course in the field of education. When such a course has been evolved, its con- 
tent has been influenced by local '‘vested interests' 1 and the personal interests 
of the instructor or the group of instructors offering it, Not infrequently the 
course as offered has appeared to contribute in an effective fashion to the train- 
ing of prospective teachers, and the instructor is encouraged to expand his out- 
line and offer the manuscript as a textbook to be used in other institutions. 
When published, the textbook is tried out, but in general it is found to be not 
particularly satisfactory. Such experiences cause one to wonder whether the 
success of the course in the institution where it was developed was not due 
largely to peculiar local conditions or to the personality of the instructor in- 
volved. 

This query persisted in the mind of the reviewer as he read the pages of An 
Orientation Course in Education . 1 The content of the volume is organized about 
twenty-one problems grouped into six "units" bearing the following captions: 
"How the School of Today Came To Be," "Unrealized Ideals or the School of 
Tomorrow," "The Scientific Method in Education," "Guiding the Learner," 
"The Machinery of Our Schools," and "The Teacher.” Following the discussion 

1 Joseph S. Butterweck and J. Conind Seegers, An Orientation Course in Education, 
Boston; Houghton Mifflin Co, 1 1933 Pp, vi+392. $2,00. 
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of each problem there are a, list o i questions and a small number of collateral 
readings. Each chapter ends with a bibliography. The authors have attempted 
to formulate the major problems of the curriculum! teaching, admin istmtion, 
and educational research ' 1 ' (p. vii) and to deal with these problems in a way that 
will give the student “a new set of guiding principles which [will] enable him to 
become intelligently critical of the school practice to which he was subjected in 
the past, and to give him also the organiaed college experiences which are de- 
signed to equip him for the kind of school which his new philosophy visions as the 
ideal” (p. vi). 

Although the authors announce that they have avoided an encyclopedic 
treatment and the number of problems is not JaTge, the scope of the volume is 
certainly not narrow, For example, under the heading of the first problem, "The 
Story of Education / 5 the history of education is sketched from primitive limes 
clown to John Dewey— in nineteen pages, Schools of different lands (England, 
France, Germany, and Russia) are disposed of in four pages Less comprehen- 
sive topics would seem desirable in an introductory course in education. If the 
history of education is to be treated, it probably should be restricted to the 
modern period. Three problems are dealt with in the chapter on "The Scientific 
Method in Education": Problem A, "What Is the Scientific Method?" Prob- 
lem B, "What Are Its Possibilities in Education?” Problem C, "What Instru- 
ments of Research Have Been Developed for the Educator?" The discussion 
of these problems gives the reader a very inadequate idea of the modern re- 
search movement. Furthermore, the collateral readings will not hetp him very 
much. On the whole, the book impresses the reviewer as rather highly abstract 
and philosophical and not suitable for a student audience of the type which the 
authors appear to have had in mind. 

Several minor criticisms may be noted. In a few cases secondary sources are 
used. The collateral readings and the chapter bibliographies are not up to date 
and do not appear to have been wisely selected. A casual examination revealed 
an erroneous date and an incorrect authorship of a reference, Certain pictures 
appear at the beginning of the several chapters; but they are without captions, 
except in the case of the final chapter, and their intended function is not ap- 
parent to tlie reader, 

In the judgment of the reviewer, this volume cannot be regarded as a_n im- 
portant contribution to educational literature. In the hands of a widely read 
and skilful instructor it might be an effective textbook, but in other situations 
it probably will not be considered satisfactory. 

Walter S. Monroe 

University or Illinois 


Local school control in Massachusetts — Educational leaders in states that 
patterned their school organisations after the local-district system developed 
in Massachusetts during the late Colonial period and the first century of state- 
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hood should read ■with interest a study 1 which analyzes and describes the cur- 
rent methods of school administration in the state. The study should prove 
especially valuable to students of school administration and to school officers in 
town and city school systems, 

The merits of the Massachusetts school system are attributed to two in- 
fluences, namely, (T) a century of able leadership in the position of state com- 
missioner of public education — a leadership the power of which has consisted in 
the ability of the leaders to educate, to persuade, and to direct, rather than to 
coerce— and (2) the traditional method of local government in which both civil 
and school policies are discussed in town meetings, The latter influence is be- 
lieved to have resulted in the thorough dissemination of the ideals of public 
education among the citizens of Massachusetts and has kept alive their interest 
in popular education. As a result, the legislature and the courts have constantly 
adhered to policies singularly sympathetic toward education with respect to 
provisions for its organization, control, and support, and the interpretation of 
these provisions when called in question. 

Since the abolishment of the distiict system in 1882, the unit of civil and edu- 
cational administration in Massachusetts has been the town or the city. The 
state is organized at present into 355 local units, 3Q of which are cities and the 
remainder towns, The people at an annual town meeting elect officers, decide 
general policies, and appropriate funds. The officers elected have responsibilities 
for general government and schools. The school committee and the selectmen 
of the town have concurrent authority in the administration of the schools, 
The former, for example, contract expenditures, but the latter approve the bills, 
The school and the civil affairs of the towns are therefore closely related. The 
same intimate relation is maintained between education and government in the 
cities. This relation is a subject of much controversy, Political economists and 
politicians generally favor the plan; school officers and students of educational 
administration are generally opposed. 

Other features of school administration discussed in the volume are the fol- 
lowing: the local organization for administration and supervision, designated in 
Massachusetts as "the super in tendency union n ; the legal basis, the personnel, the 
organization, and the methods of administration of the school committee; the 
status of the superintendent of schools; problems pertaining to the fiscal con- 
trol of schools; the relations of auxiliary school functions to local government; 
and the relations of the schools to the public. Space requirements prevent dis- 
cussion of these phases of school administration, Persons interested in the rela- 
tions of the school and community should read the volume in full. 

The reviewer believes that the development in local school control in Massa- 
chusetts has produced results which must be striven for throughout the country 

1 L, Leland Dudley, The School atid the Community: A Study of Local Control in 
the Public Schools of Massachusetts, Harvard Studies in Education, Vol, 2a Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; Harvard University Press, 1933. Pp. xiv+176* §2.50. 
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regardless of the form of school organization in vogue. Perhaps the parent- 
teachers 1 associations in other sections of the country can be made to approximate 
in function the Massachusetts town meeting. If so, the heritage of ideals with 
respect to public education may be preserved among the people in general. The 
detachment of education from civil administration in many states causes edu- 
cation to gain in some respects and, without doubt, to lose in others. Dudley's 
study should contribute much to the clarification of the results to be expected 
from popular participation in school affairs by supporting communities, 

William C, Re avis 


A unique book in the field of #rim<uy art instruction , — Children who use Art 
Stories 1 will peruse it eagerly because it ministers to the universal joy in beauty. 
The purpose of the book is to keep this joy growing by the powerful process of 
telling stories in which activities in art form the plot and beauty is the hero. 

These experiences in perception and creation of beauty are purposeful and 
comprehensive, such as seeing and discussing the colors of the rainbow and 
finding the same colors elsewhere; observing landscape beauty in both nature 
and art; drawing and modeling animals; making toy houses, towns, and parks; 
building a birdhouse; attaining beauty in the Christmas activities of toy-making, 
package-wrapping, and tree decorating; seeing beauty and order in the play- 
room) a doll J s house, and costumes; discussing "Baby Stuart" and other related 
pictures, 

The authors avoid giving set lessons and pedantic directions but skilfully in- 
duce activity in thinking and doing where beauty is the end. The illustrations 
are admirable; the saturated colors, well harmonized, which are used on nearly 
every page are a triumph indeed and will cause the book to be treasured by any- 
one, young or old, who obtains it. The text uses a simple vocabulary, approved 
for first-grade comprehension, and will induce assimilation in a way that the 
merely sensuous pleasure of looking at the pleasing color and form designs in 
the book might not alone accomplish. 

Many books on art appreciation, both in choice of examples and in discus- 
sions, overemphasize sentimentality, use pictures as texts for moralizing, and 
praise the artist only for his imitative skill and not for his power in design con- 
struction (as well study a great writer for his spelling), This book avoids these 
pitfalls; it is fresh, stimulating, and vigorous in getting directly at art matters. 

If the series extends to the capacity of high-school pupils, it can perform a 
real service by broadening the usual range of picture- study. Giotto, Signorelli, 
Michelangelo, El Greco, Van Gogh, Renoir, C6zanne, Demuth, etc., have a 
sturdy strength which is too little emphasized in the study of the usual lists, 
which include such artists as Raphael, Murillo, Millet, Corot, Monet, Whistler, 

1 'William G. Whitford, Edna B, Lick, and William S. Gray, Art Stories, Book One. 
Chicago- Scott, Forcsman & Co,, 1933 F P- 1 44 $°' 68 
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Rosa Bonheur, etc, Again, the choice made from the works of great artists ia 
often emasculated by including only their weaker examples. 

A far-reaching application of design principles in the study of paintings, 
sculptures, architecture, and everyday articles is a mu ch -needed supplement to 
a study of the sentimental, superficially pretty, and photographic aspects of art. 

This book is the most sturdy step in the right direction which I have seen in 
the field of primary art instruction, 

Arthur B. Clark 

Professor Emeritus of Education in Graphic Art 
Stanford University 


Methods and plans for leaching music in rural schools . — Textbooks in music 
for use in rural or one- and two-room schools have appeared occasionally, but 
a treatise telling teachers not only what to teach in such situations but how to 
teach it is unique, Such a book, however, has been published , 1 It discusses the 
place and the aims of music in rural education, subject matter, the music pro- 
gram, and procedures and outcomes of teaching. 

Recognizing the fact that conditions change from time to time and from place 
to place, the authors outline in some detail four types of plans to care for the 
needs and the interests of pupils and to provide satisfactory training: the rote 
plan, the project plan, the chorus plan, and the monthly-outline plan, It is the 
thesis of the authors that music instruction at all times should develop apprecia- 
tion for good music. To this end, they urge teachers to consider individual differ- 
ences of children and to plan lessons which will give proper opportunity to every 
child to participate in musical activities according to his capacity. Thus, some 
children will master the musical score, while others will learn only the most 
rudimentary facts about notation. 

Unless instruction in music is such that the child things it an interesting and 
a worth-while subject and utilizes it generally in school, home, and community, 
its value as an educational or a cultural subject is slight, In this connection, 
suggestions for an integrated curriculum which stresses the learning of music, 
not only for its own sake, but for its use in other fields, such as history, geog- 
raphy, literature, art, and physical training, are timely and valuable, 

The section of the book devoted to methods of teaching treats briefly but 
clearly of voice, music appreciation, correlation, the rhythm band, rhy thm play, 
and the scheduling of the music period. A list of correlating recorded selections, 
a chapter on musical theory, and several daily programs of studies in rural 
schools are included to aid the teacher, 

The Preface of the book states that it is not the purpose of the writers to give 

1 Osbourne McConathy, W. Otto Miessner, Edward Bailey Birge, and Mabel E. 
Bray, Music in Rural Education: A Program for the Teacher in One- and Two-Room 
Schools, Based on "The Music Hour, 11 One-Book Course. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, 

Burdette Co,, 1933. Pp, xiv+290. $1,20. 
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a philosophical discussion of music but rather to offer a plan of work for rural 
schools based on the One-Book Course of The Music Hour series. Although this 
plan limits its treatment and, to a certain extent, its usefulness, the practical 
and progressive suggestions set forth make the book a helpful manual for all 
teachers whether in rural or urban schools. It is, therefore, a welcome contribu- 
tion to the limited number of books on music education now available, 

Anne E. Bierce 

University of Iowa 


Junior high school language , — The past decade has witnessed a most remark- 
able advance in the writing of textbooks for instruction in English. In the place 
of the dull, uninteresting books of rules or the even more forbidding manuals of 
drill, we now have series of bright, attractive volumes which in point of format 
are more alluring than the novels of twenty years ago and in content are de- 
signed primarily to meet the interests, the activities, and the needs of the pu- 
pils, The authors of Junior English in Action 1 have availed themselves of every 
advance in the writing and the printing of textbooks and have added unique 
features of their own, The result is a series of textbooks with every aid to the 
teacher that attractiveness, clarity, and orderly development can provide. 

The leading feature of this series is its emphasis on conversation and oral 
discussion While some of the model conversations seem a little stilted and the 
aim of making the pupil "speech conscious" may be open to objection, the prac- 
tical exercises calling for free and interesting conversation are numerous and 
extraordinarily good. The major emphasis in Book One is on speech activities 
— informal conversations, telling stories, explaining something. In the other 
volumes, though written composition is of course more prominent, speech is 
never neglected and the social graces of conversation arc admirably worked in. 

Other outstanding features are the inclusion of a penmanship scale, to moti- 
vate pupils to improve their writing, the use of pupil exercises, rather than liter- 
ary selections, as models for motivation of writing and speaking; and the pro- 
fuse use of illustrations, unusual in subject and interesting to a high degree. 

The language program quite properly places emphasis on the sentence. Book 
One, for Grade VII, concentrates on the subject and the verb, the punctuation 
of simple sentences, and the recognition of the major parts of speech. Book Two 
reviews and extends the simple sentence and moves on to compound and com- 
plex sentences, which arc developed and extended in Book Three The treatment 
of the sentence is excellent, but the amount of concomitant grammar seems to 
the reviewer far too large. The discussion in Book Two of transitive and in- 
transitive verbs, active and passive voice, and of participles, gerunds, and in- 
finitives might well be postponed one or two grades, with a resultant improve- 
ment in the mastery of the sentence in Grade VIII- 

1 J. C Trcssler and Marguerite 13 , Shclmadinc, Junior English in Action * Book One, 
pp, xiv-l-350, Si 00 , Book Two, pp, xiv-l-420, Si. 08; Book Three, pp. xiv+460, Si iG 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co , 1933, 
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Word study and the use of the dictionary are well represented, in addition 
to stimulating exercises on "The Right Word, 1 ' Space forbids more than men- 
tion of the inviting sections on let ter- writing, report-making, precis- writing, 
and the use of the library. With the exception of the overloaded grammar pro- 
gram and the failure to note the social appropriateness of different levels of 
usage, Junior English in Action is an exceptionally bright, vigorous, and well- 
written series of language books for the junior high school, admirably suited to 
the needs and interests of pupils in Grades VII, Attll, and IX. 

Robert C. Pooley 

University or Wisconsin 


American history for the middle grades, — In contrast with several recent his- 
tories for the elementary school which either emphasize the life of the people 
or attempt a more than ordinarily mature interpretation of the development of 
American society, this new textbook 1 follows more conservatively the usual 
elementary-school narrative of American development, stressing settlements, 
explorations, additions of territory, and, to a less extent, wais, Beginning where 
the same authors’ Finding America left off, the new volume distributes its 
emphasis one-half to the Colonial period, one-third to the period from the 
Revolution through the Civil War, and one-sixth to the developments after the 
Civil War. The most recent period actually receives a much smaller fraction 
because this part of the book includes brief topical histories of invention, trans- 
portation, and communication, substantial parts of which are concerned with 
developments before 1865. The rather miscellaneous character of this last part 
of the book is somewhat typical of the entire volume. In addition to the topical 
histories there are chapters on Edison, polar exploration, and the World War, 

To motivate the narrative, the authors plan to use biographical materials 
as much as possible. This plan is carried out with considerable success, and the 
purely biographical is usually distinctly subordinated to the general account. 
Each of the six large divisions of the book is introduced by a small group of 
questions and activities addressed to the pupil. Each chapter then is introduced 
with a brief overview. At the end of the chapter is a pupil’s self- test on what he 
has just read. The test is followed by suggestions for activities, thought ques- 
tions, and a list of new words. To each large division, is appended a brief list of 
parallel textbooks, and at the end of the volume appears a valuahle group of sug- 
gestions to teachers* The narrative is characterized by short sentences and a 
simple vocabulary suitable for fifth- and sixth-grade pupils, 

The authors frankly state that the book does not undertake to teach an organ- 
ized body of facts but to interest children in history, to arouse their curiosity for 
further study, and to give meaning to the institutions and national traditions 
of the United States through a series of incidents connected by a slight plot. 
That this book will interest pupils can be granted, but that it will develop a sub- 

3 Olive E Smalhdge, with the collaboration of Frederic L. Paxson, Builders of Our 
Notion, Boston: Houghton MifBin Co., 1933. Pp vnid-632. $1.36, 
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stantial sense of continuity may well be doubted. Only two phases tend to give 
an understanding of the development of American society : first, the reasonably 
chronological account of the settlement and the territorial growth of continental 
United States and, second, the brief topical accounts of invention, transporta- 
tion, and communication. If we are to justify history as a separate course at the 
grade level for which this book is intended, it seems that we must do better than 
that, for a group of selected historical tales in the readers will do as much. 

One may web ask, “What have the explorations of Peary and Byrd to do with 
American development as compared with the rise of the city or the change from 
handicraft to machine manufacture?” In contrast to the opinion of the authors 
of this volume, many teachers feel that they are teaching simple concepts of 
these developments successfully in the middle grades. Unless these teachers are 
mistaken, Builders of Our Nation defers too much to the pupils 1 affection for 
interesting stories. 

Elmer Ellis 

University of Missouri 


Evaluating the school health Program. — Few, if any, fields of education have 
received more subjective treatment in proportion to objective analysis than has 
that of health. It is refreshing, therefore, to read a new monograph 1 published 
by the American Child Health Association. The two aims of the monograph are 
clearly stated: “to find the qualities underlying school health results and to 
evaluate a sampling of public schools in respect to these qualities” (p. 5). 

What might be done in a health program and what really is done are two dif- 
ferent things, declares this author. He then describes the method of procedure 
employed in the study as an attempt to evaluate the health programs of the 
schools in terms of health achievement made by the children. 

By use of careful and detailed examinations covering selected items, an at- 
tempt was made to determine the degree to which teachers were aware of their 
pupils 1 health deficiencies. Examinations of the children under properly con- 
trolled conditions were then made, and the statistical comparison of these re- 
sults with the teachers' statements showed both the degree to which the teachers 
were aware of deficiencies and the extent to which they were capable of correctly 
diagnosing symptoms. 

There is no questioning the statistical procedures involved. A full description 
of the technique is given in the appendixes, together with wide samplings of 
health procedures and test materials and a full description of the measures of 
health practice and knowledge. While the monograph is designed in general for 
the non-statistical reader, it is nevertheless illustrated with enough graphs and 
tables to show the chief elements of technique and to give dependable evidence 
of the validity of the derived results, An example of the dependability of the 

1 Raymond Franzcn, An Evaluation of School Health Procedures, School Health Re- 
search Monographs, No. V. New York: American Child Health Association, 1933 
Pp xii+128, 
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study is the fact that a triple-selection method was used in choosing the items of 
procedure Tins threefold critical analysis reduced the number of items from 
827 to 169. 

The reviewer's only adverse criticism of the technique concerns the fact that 
only seventy schools were embraced in the study. Probably this number is suffi- 
ciently large in the case of most of the analyses, but in a few cases doubt arises 
concerning the use of so small a sampling. For instance, among the devices used 
by schools, the item “Lectures by doctors" is listed among “Devices the Ab- 
sence of Which Is Associated with Better Results on Health Tests" (p. Si) , as is 
also the device "Modern Health Crusade." Previously the statement is made 
that "these are practices the presence of which is significantly associated with 
poor health results" (p. So). While not defending these particular practices, the 
reviewer is inclined to wonder how they can be causally related to the phenome- 
non of poor health results in the schools and whether a greater sampling of schools 
—say, two or three hundred— would not certainly shift these items to the other 
side of the comparison or at least negate the significance of their present position. 
However, the entire study is an example of such a thorough, impartial, and ob- 
jective research that it must surely point the way to better methods of school' 
procedure analysis in the future 

Some conclusions drawn from the study are of particular interest and mean- 
ing. In the first place, teacher efficiency in diagnosis is low, the teachers failing 
to show awareness of pupil health needs; but the teachers' accuracy (that is, 
their ability to diagnose correctly a condition when it has been brought to their 
attention) is relatively high, In the second place, while teachers "have knowl- 
edge of only a very smalt proportion of the cases that are in definite need of pro- 
fessional attention, there is definite evidence that the teacher is able to perform 
a very useful function in initiation and reference" (p. 19). The "teacher could 
be so trained that her suspicions about teeth, vision, hearing, and nutritional 
status could be relied upon as definite evidence that the child needed a thorough 
examination" (p. 69). 

The author goes on to say that technical knowledge as such docs not appear 
to be a distinctive need on the part of the teacher; rather, her "methods of teach- 
ing, manner of approach, [and] knowledge of children" (p. 75) appear to be the 
vital factors in good health procedure. Present status of such knowledge and 
method, on the part of both the teacher and the nurse, is low, he declares, as is 
also the teacher's acquaintance with authoritative books and journals in the 
field. 

In summary, it may be stated that the book is indicative of a definite advance 
in the professional and scientific treatment of curriculum analysis and procedure 
evaluation. It is exhaustive within its area, of investigation. The results of the 
study are clear, definite, and of unquestioned value for the teacher or the ad- 
ministrator who is interested in the improvement of the program of health edu- 
cation within the school. 


Douglas E. Lawson 
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Nutrition study in the elementary school— Most teachers in the elementary 
school recognize the value of instruction in nutrition, but many keenly feel the 
need of help in giving such instruction. A volume has recently appeared that 
gives promise of providing needed subject matter as well as a method of using 
such materials of teaching. 1 

The content of the volume is divided into thirty-three chapters or lessons, 
built around such interesting titles as “Why We Need Food/ 1 "Foods That 
Furnish Grow-Material," "Foods That Furnish Go-Material." The introduc- 
tions or previews are well developed, and the lessons are followed by exercises to 
be worked out by the pupils. Many teachers will want to increase the number of 
exercises, however, as not enough are provided to secure the degree of mastery 
desired. 

The method of presentation is implied in the title of the book* After a brief 
introduction the overview or presentation is "broadcast” and used as a basis for 
class discussion and the working of exercises. This feature of the book might 
prove either advantageous or disadvantageous. If broadcasting is yet a novelty 
to the children, the method would prove to be a stimulating factor. On the other 
hand, if the children are no longer thrilled by the radio or if the use of the method 
should “get old" to them, the method, so intimately a part of the volume, might 
become monotonous and fail to be the motivating force anticipated. 

The possibility that the method of presentation here included might prove a 
disadvantage emphasizes the contention made by some that curriculum ma- 
terials should not be combined with methods of presentation, The splendid, 
thought-provoking content material given would be difficult to use with any 
other method of presentation. Another disadvantage is found in the fact that 
the book contains some material intended only for the teacher. The text is for 
the pupils and might well contain directions for study, but pupils arc not inter- 
ested in the teacher's procedures. Why can't textbooks be written for children 
and separate books be prepared for the teachers? I11 the introductory portion of 
this book are five pages “For the Teacher To Read", on page n is a footnote 
of eight lines addressed “To the Teacher"; and in the Appendix arc two pages 
of “Suggestions to the Teacher on Weighing andMeasuring," I! an introductory 
note addressed to the pupils had been substituted for the pages “For the Teacher 
To Read," the pupils could have been challenged, methods of study could have 
been given, and the presence of the glossary pointed out. Perhaps these objec- 
tions are too general in character to be applied to a specific book. 

There is one specific point to which the reviewer desires to call attention. 
The authors state: “We had always supposed that the Japanese were a smaller 
race than Europeans and Americans; we had thought that they were just born 
to be smaller; but when Japanese children in the United States were examined, 
they were found to be taller and heavier than Japanese children in Japan” 

1 L Mace Andress and I. H, Goldherger, Broadcasting Health Boston Ginn & Co , 
1933. PP’ x+402. So. 80. 
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(p, 20). The exact truth of this quotation is not questioned, but the implication 
is. The quotation is introduced by a reference to a need for plenty of good food 
and to the fact that the farmer is "careful that his pigs, chickens, and colts are 
well fed.” Any rural child knows full well that no matter what he feeds a Hamp- 
shire pig, it will never develop into as large a hog as a Poland China pig, as care- 
fully fed, might become, he also knows that, no matter what he feeds a bantam 
chick, it will never weigh as much as a plymouth rock chick may weigh in time. 
The author's purpose is to lead the children to a desire for plenty of well-selected 
food. The illustration may achieve the desired results in some instances, but 
the children are going to have to unlearn something later on, The children are 
also going to learn ultimately that some of them will not be six feet tall and 
weigh 1&5 pounds no matter what they eat. 

The foregoing comments should not lead the reader to feel that the book has 
no merit. Some splendid content materials are presented which should prove 
valuable to elementary teachers, A separate book giving more detailed direc- 
tions to teachers on how to prepare for each lesson would make the volume much 
more useful. 

Clem 0. Thompson 


An answer to Robert H, Lane.— In the December, 3933, number of the Ele- 
mentary School Journal appeared a letter from Mr, Robert H, Lane, in which he 
took exception to statements made by Professor Henry Harap in a review of the 
book A Teacher's Guidebook to the Activity Program. Professor Harap has written 
us the following letter with reference to this review, which we are quoting with 
his permission, 

I have checked Mr Lane’s refutation of my statement that hig conception of activity 
is somewhat narrow, and I have found no cause to withdraw that statement, There is 
only one citation that suggests a broader conception; but that refers to a summary 
paragraph to chapter i which I may have overlooked. I had read the remainder of his 
citations and had taken them into consideration in arriving at my conclusion that bis 
conception of an activity is somewhat narrow. 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

GENERAL EDUCATIONAL METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 

Bache, Louise Franklin. Health Education in an American City : An Account of 
el Five-Year Program in Syracuse, New York, Garden City, New York: Pub- 
lished for the Milbank Memorial Fund by Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc,, 
1934. Pp. xii+nG. 

Charters and Basic Laws of Selected American Universities and Colleges , Com- 
piled and edited by Edward C. Elliott and M, M, Chambers. New York: 
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1933. Pp, xiiH-208. 0 k ‘ Inor Publishing Co., 

Graham, Jessie, The Evolution of Business ' Rdumt ' < ,, „ 

i 7 s Implications for Business Teachpr J?r} r Wl W * ^ /e United S/g/w and 
cation Monographs, S T to “ “““ Ed «- 

* - SoutheofciS" «- 

Kandel, Isaac L. The Dilemma of Democracy t i* T 

bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University P css J 934 S'flVs 34 ' ^ 

Lazerte, M* E, The Development of Problem « Ai ' r , 

Summary o, Inv^atioL Toi* ' C^^LtcTu ,* 
1933- Pp. xviii+136. 11.25. ' Wln & Co - Ltd > 

“SJS' ■J AMES[ / 1 Uhl T' ° S Sccnndar y Education m Pennsylvania Phila 

Selected References m Education, i 933 - Repriatcd from the School Review and 
he Elementary School Journal for January to December, 1933. SuppW 

ary Educational Monographs, No. 41. Chicago: Department of eSucS 

University of Chicago, 1934. P p . x+lgo . $0 , 90 H ^Qucation, 

Smith, Henry Lester and Littell, Harold. Education in Latin America 
Chicago- American Book Co., 1934. P p . xi v+43 *. * ' 

The Year Book of Education, i m . Edited by Lord Eustace Percy, London: 
Evans Bros , Ltd., 1934, P p . g Co. 

BOOKS PRIMARILY TOR ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS 

Agnew, Kate E., and Coble, Margaret, Baby Animals on llte Farm. Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1933. P p , vi+IS4 . fci68i 
1 tors, George E., Little, Gladys M., and Robinson, Sarah A. Planning 
Your Future: An Occupational Civics Text for Junior High School Grades. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., I93 4 (revised). Pp. xiv +42 o. 
3 °- 

Weaver, Robert B., and Hill, Howard C. United Stales History By Units. 
Chicago: W. F, Quanie & Co., 1933, Pp, x+184. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 

Carr, William G, School Finance, Stanford University, California: Stanford 
University Press, 1933- Pp. vi+to6. 

Good, Warren R. The Elements of Statistics: A vSimple Introductory Course. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan: Aim Arbor Press, 1933. Pp. 28, $0.50. 

Graves, Frank Pierrepont. Refort of a Study of Nvw York City Schools ; 
Part I, The Administrative-Supervisory Organization, pp T 90, 1933; Part II, 
Evaluation of Achievement, pp. 46, 1934, Albany, New York: University 
of the State of New York Press. 

Reading List— Junior and Senior High Schools. Bulletin No. So. Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania ■ State Department of Public Instruction, 1933, Pp. 44. 
Recent issues of the Office of Education: 

Bulletin No. 17, 1932. National Survey of Secondary Education Monograph 
No. Part-Time Secondary Schools by Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H* 
Noll, and C. Elwood Drake, Pp. vi-HpS 
Bulletin No. 17, 1932. National Survey of Secondary Education Monograph 
No. 16— Interpreting the Secondary School to the Public by Belmont Farley, 
Pp vi+114. 

Bulletin No. 8, 1933— A Background Study of Negro College Students by Am- 
brose Caliver. Pp. viii+132. 

Bulletin No, 12, 1933 — The Education of Native and Minority Groups; A 
Bibliography, 1923-1932, by Katherine M. Cook and Florence E, Rey- 
nolds. Pp. vi+58. 

Bulletin No. 14, 193 3— The Effects of the Economic Depression on Education 
in Other Countries by James F. Abel. Pp. vi+38. 

Smith, W. R,, O'Brien, F. P,, and Bayles, E. E. The Value of Professional 
Training in Education: Including a Review of the A.A.U.P. Bulletin on 
Required Courses in Education. University of Kansas Bulletin of Education, 
Special Number. Lawrence, Kansas: University of Kansas, 1933 Pp. 16. 
Statistics of California Junior Colleges for the School Year Ending June 30, 1933. 
Department of Education Bulletin, No. 17. Sacramento, California: State 
Department of Education, 1933, Pp. viii+34. 

Youth Never Comes Again Edited by Clinch Calkins. New York: Committee 
on Unemployed Youth (450 Seventh Avenue), 1933 Pp. 72. $0.25. 

MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 

Washco, AleCj Jr. The Ejfecte of Music upon Pulse-Rale, Blood-Pressure and 
Mental Imagery. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Temple University, 1933. Pp. 
270, 
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The Best Plan for the Administration of the 
Public Schools of a City 

For a number of years the city of Chattanooga, Tennessee, has 
had a commission form of government, The department of educa- 
tion is one of the departments of the city government and is under 
the general administrative control of one of the commissioners, who 
is known as the commissioner of education. At the last session of the 
legislature a bill was passed authorizing the citizens of Chattanooga 
by referendum vote to substitute a board of education for the pres- 
ent commission form of school administration. 

One of the citizens of Chattanooga has addressed the following 
inquiry to Professor Nelson B. Henry, of the Department of Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago. 

For our enlightenment and for our information I wish that you would write 
me which, in your opinion, is the better of the two plans of school administra- 
tion, the commissioner-of-education plan or the board of education. If your 
choice does not lie in either of these two, I would be interested in hearing from 
you as to what, in your judgment, is the best plan of administration of the 
public schools of a city. 
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For scone time Professor Henry, in co-operation with Professor 
Leonard D, White, of the Department of Political Science of the 
University of Chicago, has been engaged in making a case-study in- 
vestigation of the relations of schools to city government. Whatever 
opinion he may entertain with respect to such relations grows out of 
an intimate knowledge of their practical consequences. For that 
reason, we quote at some length the pertinent portions of Professor 
Henry’s answer to the inquiry addressed to him. 

My impression is that the type of organization for the control of public edu- 
cation does not determine the character of the administration of the schools, 

. , , , We have the examples of Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Baltimore, and Louis- 
ville, where the schools are entirely free from the handicap of political influence; 
although in the earlier history of each of these cities the schools were very largely 
dominated by political machines, On the other hand, we have the notorious ex- 
ample of Chicago, where practically all policies with respect to the schools are 
decided in the city hall, Nor can these differences be explained in terms of man- 
ner of selection of the school board itself. In both Chicago and Baltimore the 
members of the board of education are appointed by the mayor, In both in- 
stances the mayor is elected on a partisan ticket and is sponsored by the usual 
type of political machine. In Baltimore the mayor, if so disposed, would not 
appoint politicians to membership on the board of education because the com- 
munity revolted against such procedure several years ago and will not now toler- 
ate any political interference with the schools In Chicago the board of educa- 
tion is legally independent of the mayor once the appointment is made and ap- 
proved by the city council. But members of the board of education are ordinari- 
ly in political collusion with the dominating political machine and are entirely 
subservient to the dictates of the mayor and the machine on all matters in 
which the politicians are interested. In Pittsburgh the board of education is ap- 
pointed by the judges of the Court of Common Pleas. The result is all that could 
possibly be asked for in the way of representation of the best type of citizenship 
on the board. If such a plan were followed at the present time in Chicago, where 
judges are nominated and elected by the same political forces which usually con- 
trol the elections of other public officials, there is no assurance that members of 
the board of education would be selected on any other basis than under the 
present plan. In both Louisville and Cincinnati the board of education is elected 
by popular vote, and in both cities we find a splendid board of education. If the 
members of the board of education of Chicago were chosen by popular election, 
there is no question but that we would have the same kind of board that we now 
have. These examples will Indicate to you the basis of my conviction that you 
cannot settle the question of the character of the administration of the schools 
of your city by providing for any given plan of controk If the citizens of your 
community cannot secure the proper type of control through the agency of the 
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commissioner, it seems to me very doubtful that their interest in the schools 
would manifest itself in any very different way in connection with the election 
of members to the school board. In every situation the politicians will be alert 
to take advantage of whatever possibilities they have to establish their control, 
and invariably they will go ag far as they dare to go in the exercise of control over 
the schools for political purposes. 

In at least one respect it seems to me that the commissioner plan ought to 
provide an easier way for the community to regulate the type of control to which 
the schools are subjected than is likely to be the case under the school-board 
plan. Each member of a school board is likely to have some particular interest 
in the school system which leads him to attempt to exercise some measure of 
control over some given phase of the school work or some particular policy of 
school administration. The result is a tendency for the board members to make 
concessions to one another and in time to build up a set of traditions which make 
the board of education an administrative rather than a policy-forming group 
Dr. Judd has written an excellent statement about the tendency of school 
boards to interfere with the proper administration of the public schools. You 
will find this article in the February number of the Nation's Schools t published 
at 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Under the commissioner plan the re- 
sponsibility for any administrative mismanagement would be definitely fixed 
upon one individual rather than distributed among several as is the case when 
a school board is in control. It would seem to me that this would make It easier 
for the community to demand and secure the right kind of control. 

My own observations lead me to believe that the internal administrative or- 
ganization is at least as vital a matter with respect to the welfare of the schools 
as is the type of authoritative control, In cities where the school system has two 
or more co-ordinate executive officers, there is likely to be a rather close align- 
ment of the board of education with the business executive and a disposition on 
the part of the board to manifest more or less aloofness in relation to the office of 
the superintendent. Moreover, the board quickly finds that it can use the officer 
of an independent business executive to discharge political obligations with im- 
punity, whereas it always finds the superintendent an obstacle to such efforts 
when the superintendent carries the entire responsibility for tile character of the 
administration of the schools. Some time ago I had occasion to explain the ef- 
fect of a divided administrative authority in the school system of Chicago, and 
the paper was published in the Elementary School Journal for March, 1932. ... . 

I am not at all certain that this letter has given you anything that will be of 
material advantage to you in your effort to find out what is the best thing to 
do for the schools of Chattanooga. Frankly, I do not have a very positive opin- 
ion on the matter of the best type of control. The most pronounced opinion I 
have is that the type of control will not in itself insure a good administration of 
the school system in your city any more than it explains the good or bad ad- 
ministration of different school systems I think that any community can have 
as good administration in the schools as the intelligent leaders of the community 
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will take the trouble to secure. It may be that this result can be obtained more 
readily in some communities under the board-of-edu cation plan and in other 
communities under some other plan. If I were a resident of your city, I would 
support any plan on which the good citizens of the community would unite for 
the avowed purpose of securing and main taming an absolutely non-political 
administration of the schools. 


An Educational Advisory Committee tor the 
State oe New York 

The New York State Economic Council has announced the ap- 
pointment of an Educational Advisory Committee to be composed 
of the following persons: Henry W. Holmes, dean of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education; William S. Learned, Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching; Charles R. Mann, direc- 
tor of the American Council of Education; Albert E. Meredith, 
head of the Department of School Administration, New York 
University; and Frank E. Spaulding, professor of education, Yale 
University. The services of the committee will be available free 
of charge to any community of the state which may care to avail 
itself of expert appraisal of its educational program. The following 
statement by Merwin K. Hart, president of the Economic Council, 
describes in some detail the nature of the services which it is hoped 
the committee may be able to perform. 

Several years of study and effort devoted to the promotion of efficiency and 
economy in the conduct of public affairs in this state have impressed the New 
York State Economic Council with the critical character of problems involved in 
the current maintenance of public education, On the one hand, the raising of 
funds for the support of schools, as for all public enterprises, grows constantly 
more difficult, and the demands of taxpayers for relief from burdens that seem 
intolerable are becoming ever more impatiently insistent. On the other hand, 
there is growing anxiety and redoubled effort on the part of those in charge of 
the schools to maintain and improve an educational program developed in the 
days of financial prosperity. 

Taxpayers demanding relief can hardly be expected to overlook the possibil- 
ities of economies in the public schools, which absorb a large proportion of the 
public revenues, Unfortunately, taxpayers, as a rule, have too little contact 
with the program of public education to appreciate the full significance and rel- 
ative importance of the various parts of that program. Aa a result, their de- 
mands for tax relief, often expressed in terms of definite curtailments and 
eliminations in the educational program, are likely to be interpreted by educa- 
tors as an attack on the school system. Attack means hostility; those attacking 
are felt to be enemies of public education, Assigned that r61e, it is extremely 
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difficult, for the over-burdened taxpayer not to seem, at least, to justify it. But 
as every sinceic person must recognize, no condition could be worse for public 
education and the public welfare than hostility between those in charge of the 
public schools and those who pay tlie bills for their support. The real and lasting 
interests of these two groups arc inseparable. At no previous time has the need 
of their appreciative co-operation been so acute. Such co-operation, to be per- 
manently effective, must be securely based on mutual understanding of the edu- 
cational-financial problems involved in the uninterrupted maintenance of a 
sound and economical system of public schools. 

Moved by the desire to provide an agency dedicated disinterestedly to the 
furtherance of such mutual understanding, the New York State Economic 
Council has enlisted the co-operation of five educators of national standing who 
will serve as an Educational Advisory Committee 

Opportunities for the service of thin Educational Advisory Committee in the 
state of New York may be found wherever those in charge of schools and those 
on whom the schools are dependent for financial support arc seeking efficiency 
nnd economy in education. Especially in circumstances in which Llie immediate 
concerns of administrators and financial supporters of education arc in collision, 
or tending toward collision, this advisory committee should be of distinct service 
to education and to all interests involved. 

Initiative for the procurement of the services of the Educational Advisory 
Committee must be taken or approved by educational officials; the committee 
has no disposition to intrude its services on anyone. The procedure of the com- 
mittee, wherever it appears that it can be of service, will be especially adapted 
to each situation. In general, the methods of the typical school survey, in which 
members of the committee are widely experienced , will not be followed. Every- 
where today? the pressing need is for prompt and wise action on the part of re- 
sponsible officials. The typical “survey” accumulation and burial in bulky vol- 
umes of innumerable factual data, beautifully charted and graphed, with a dis- 
concerting array of recommendations, is not likely to meet this need. The com- 
mittee proposes, rather, co-operative study of major educational-financial prob- 
lems, talcing account, of course, of all significant factual daLa bearing on these 
problems. In such study the committee proposes the active participation of re- 
sponsible local officials and representatives of educational and financial inlcrcsls, 
It is confidently believed that, working in co-operation with such officials and 
representatives, the Educational Advisory Committee, widely experienced but 
immediately disinterested, can be of genuine service, 

Such co-operative study, including appraisal and constructive planning look- 
ing to prompt action, all with clue consideration of the immediate and long- Lime 
inteiesta of a sound and economical educational program, is a procedure of great 
promise. It promises not merely adequately considered, wise action in immedi- 
ate situations, but also, und perhaps of even 1110 re importance, it promises wider 
and better understanding of the interrelated problems of public education and 
public finance, an understanding which is today largely and deplorably lacking. 

Within necessary limitations, the advisory service, as here outlined, is avail- 
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able to responsible officials without cost, Such officials are invited to communi- 
cate with the chairman, Hr, Frank E, Spaulding, 60S Chrysler Building, New 
York City, 

An Analysis or Current Criticism or the Public Schools 

A recent brochure entitled Evaluating the Public Schools , which has 
been published by the Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity for the Joint 
Commission on the Emergency in Education, contains an analysis of 
the most frequent criticisms of the schools made both by laymen 
and by professional educators. The following statement is quoted 
from the brochure. 

For the purpose of provoking discussion it will he of value to bring together 
in a systematic fashion some of the most frequent current criticisms of the pub- 
lic schools. These criticisms were obtained by scanning forty-four articles writ- 
ten between 1948-33 by laymen for magazines of national circulation; twenty 
articles prepared by educators for the same list of magazines; twelve recent pro- 
fessional books; and a list of criticisms of secondary education prepared by 
eighty-eight specialists, The general types of criticisms revealed from these four 
sources are summarized in [the accompanying] table. 

No one should assume that the criticisms listed in the table are applicable in 
whole or in part to every local school system Some criticisms are obviously 
based upon unpleasant personal experiences with individual schools or teachers; 
others are selfish in motive and destructive in intent. But neither teachers nor 
citizens can dismiss oil of the statements without careful examination Students 
of education realize that the schools are not perfect Thoughtful citizens believe 
that public education can be improved. 

The table does not reveal a situation in which laymen are attacking the 
schools while school people defend them. Neither laymen nor educators are 
agreed upon the proper aims and methods of public education, One group criti- 
cizes the schools because they have no contact with fife, while another group de- 
plores the overemphasis on practical things. One group believes that the disci- 
pline in the schools is too severe and too much inclined to suppress individuality, 
while another group feels that easy and agreeable teaching methods are making 
children selfish and Incompetent, One critic feels that the modern curriculum 
is too varied and urges return to the simpler offerings which prevailed years ago. 
Another criticizes the schools because the curriculum is too narrow, formal, and 
traditional, On the whole, the evidence indicates a common concern for the 
improvement of the schools and diverse opinions among both educators and 
laymen as to the methods of bringing about improvement, 

It is apparent, also, particularly to one who reads the articles in lay maga- 
zines with care, that criticisms are often based on inadequate contact with the 
American school system as a whole, This lack of a broad knowledge of the 
schools would indeed be inferred from the fact that different critics condemn the 
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schools for opposite tilings . Many of the articles begin by red Ling the experi- 
ence of the writer with tlic public schools, Frequently the writer's own child or 
the child of a neighbor is the starting point. Some of the articles apparently ac- 
cept the reports of the children themselves at full value without any attempt to 
secure the point of view of teachers or school officers. That an individual parent 
or taxpayer should criticize the schools in the light d [ his own experience with 
them is entirely understandable. That such experience is an adequate basis for 
sweeping indictments of the public-school system as a whole can hardly be 
granted 
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It is not the purpose of this publication to attempt to answer one by one or in 
formal fashion the current criticisms of the aims and methods of education. 
Such a rebuttal must largely be developed on a, local ba&ia, Any one of these 
criticisms, as applied to a particular school system, may be wholly untrue, partly 
true, or entirely accurate. If it be untiue, tlic evidence should be marshaled by 
local school authorities to demonstrate its inaccuracy, ir partly true, the ex- 
cesses of the indictment can be pointed out and the steps that are being taken or 
planned to remedy the admitted shortcoming can be frankly listed. If, however, 
the criticism Is valid, it will be necessary to acccpL it and to prepare at once to 
take the needed remedial measures. 
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New Sources of Revenue for School Support 
An examination of legislation enacted during the past five years 
reveals interesting and significant trends in the development of new 
types of taxes as sources of school revenue, The following summary 
statement of these trends is quoted from a recent number of the Re- 
search Bulletin of the National Education Association entitled Five 
Years of Stale School Revenue Legislation, 1929-33. 

The general trends with respect Lo the number of states levying certain types 
of taxes, the number allocating all or part of the revenue for state school sup- 
port, and the number in which these taxes contribute to state school support 
indirectly through appropriations from the general funds, Are indicated in [the 
accompanying] table, 

TAX PROVISIONS AFFECTING SCHOOL SUPPORT 
IN THE YEARS 1928-33 
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General Trends in Tax Adoption 

i. The number 0} states taxing personal incomes and the number taxing corpora- 
tion incomes more than doubled between 1928 and 1933. In 1928 there were eleven 
states levying personal-income taxes and twelve levying corporation-income 
taxes* The number of states using these taxes has steadily risen, showing most 
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rapid increases in 1931 and 1933. In 1933 twenty-four states taxed personal in- 
comes and twenty-six states taxed corporation incomes. 

2. Within & single year , ipjj, the number of states levying general-sales taxes 
more than doubled. In 1928 there were four stales levying this tax; by 1932 [.here 
were six; and in 1933 the number increased to seventeen. 

3. The number of states having chain-stoic taxes increased from two in 1928 to 
nineteen in rpjj. In the latter year the number nearly doubled as compared 
with ten states in 1932. 

4. The number of states taxing sales of tobacco increased only slightly between 
1928 and iQ3j> There were eleven in 1928 as compared with sixteen in 1933. 

Revenues Allocated to Education 

1. There is a groiving tendency to earmark personal- and corporation-income 
taxes, general-sales taxcs t and chain-store taxes for the purpose of stale school sup- 
port ■ While Lhe number of states levying personal-income taxes more than 
doubled, the number allocating all or part of the revenues lor the schools more 
than trebled. The number of states levying corporation-income taxes more Llian 
doubled, whereas the number earmarking the revenues for the schools increased 
eightfold. This has been a steadily increasing development throughout the 
1928-33 period. 

2. Just as the greatest development in sales taxes look place in 1933 , the only 
development m earmarking sales-tax revenues for schools also look place in this 
year. Before 1933 none of the states levying this type of tax earmarked the 
revenues for the schools; in this year seven states adopted the practice. 

3. Likewise } the development of allocating chain-store lax revenue for schools 
took place almost entirely within 1933 . Neither of the two states levying chain- 
store taxes in 1928 earmarked the revenues for schools; only three ol the [ten] 
states levying this type of tax in 1932 did so; but in 1933 nine of nineteen states 
had this provision. 

Indirect Contributions to Education 

There are two general ways by which tax revenues may become available for 
the schools. First, the statute levying Lhe tax may direct that the funds raised 
from it be devoted to educational purposes. The second method is to place the 
revenues from a given tax in a general fund out of which appropriations for the 
support of education may be made. The last five [rows of the] table indicate the 
states in which certain taxes contribute indirectly to education through appro- 
priations from the state general funds. There has been a general tendency to 
increase such allotments in all of the types of taxes covered by the table. 

Taxes Not Available por Education 

In some states the taxes included in the table make no significant contribu- 
tion to the support of education because (1) revenues are placed in funds created 
for other purposes or (2) revenues are placed in general funds from which the 
states make little or no educational appropriations. In 1933 three of the twenty- 
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four states having personal-income taxes and four of the twenty-six states hav- 
ing corpora tion-income taxes virtually excluded public education from the pro- 
ceeds, There is a tendency for schools to profit directly or indirectly from per- 
sonal-income taxes relatively more often than from corporation-income taxes, 
Of all these taxes, however , the general-sales tax is used, directly or indirectly 
for state school support relatively more often than any of the others. Of course, 
it may well be that taxes from which schools receive no financial support may 
still be of some assistance to the schools by releasing sources of school revenue 
from a burden of taxation for the support of other governmental functions. 

New Sources or School Revenue in New Jersey 

The following statement is quoted from a recent issue of the New 
Jersey Educational Review. 

Adoption of a sales tax for a period of three years, the total revenues less ex- 
penses of collection to be distributed among municipalities on an “equitable” 
basts for the purposes of meeting the costs of public education, was recom- 
mended to the 1934 legislature by Governor A. Harry Moore in his second 
annual message on January 9, The Governor also recommended that for the 
same three-year period the construction of state highways out of motor-vehicle 
fees and motor-fuel taxes be completely discontinued and that all revenues from, 
these two sources, which would ordinarily go into Construction work, be simi- 
larly apportioned among the municipalities, to be used solely for meeting ap- 
propriations for public-school purposes. 

Both these measures were recommended by the Governor as part of a pro- 
gram to relieve real estate from “the staggering tax burden which now oppresses 
it. ,J He said; 

“These proposals are not, as I look at it, matters of choice, but of necessity. 
The people must have help to keep their homes, and a substantial part of that 
help must be real relief from burdensome taxation, Better roads, much as we 
may desire them, can wait until we are able to pay for their cost,” The Governor 
was very definite that the taxation relief be real relief and “used only in substitu- 
tion for exiting taxes.” 

The Governor's recommendations have been indorsed by many groups, among 
them the Newark Teachers' Association. 

The Minneapolis Experiment in the Reduction 
or Failure in the First Grade 

It is common knowledge that the largest percentage of pupil fail- 
ure occurs in the first grade and that, so far as this grade is con- 
cerned, inability to read is usually the determining factor in non- 
promotion, This high percentage of failure in the first grade is en- 
tirely unjustifiable because in most instances it represents a failure, 
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not of the pupil, but of the school. Recognizing this fact, the cur- 
riculum department of the Minneapolis public schools has under- 
taken an investigation of pupil failure in the first grade with a view 
to determining the effect of certain factors on success in learning to 
read and for the purpose of securing information to be used in work- 
ing out a reorganization of the curriculum of the primary grades in 
such a way as to reduce failure. 

The following conclusions arc drawn from the results of the in- 
vestigation, as reported in a bulletin entitled “An Experimental 
Study of Pupil Failures in the First Grade/' by Prudence Cutright 
aud Walter A. Anderson: (i) A large number of the failing pupils 
should not have started reading when they entered the first grade 
because their mental ages were so low as to indicate slight possibility 
of success. The cuiriculum should be so modified as to give such 
pupils educational activities other than reading until such time as 
they have reached a satisfactory mental age. (2) Boys were more in 
need of special adjustment than girls. (3) Pupils in the failure group 
had less satisfactory home conditions than those in the passing 
group, (4) Health conditions in the failure group were somewhat 
below average, especially in general development, nutrition, nose 
and throat conditions, and health habits in general. (5) Pupils in 
the failure group had less than average ability to distinguish differ- 
ences in sounds of similar words. (6) The failure group had more in- 
formation regarding social and household affairs than the successful 
group, but less in nature-study and literature. 

The following plan of organization is proposed for the elimination 
of needless failures in the primary grades. 

Approach to the problem of reducing failure,— The fact that the percentage of 
failure in Minneapolis is steadily decreasing is due, to a considerable extent, to 
the administration's emphasis on the desirability of eliminating needless failure. 
Elimination of failure by administrative edict is never an entirely happy nor 
lasting solution of the problem. Such a method is usually unpopular with con- 
scientious teachers because they feel that lowering the percentage of failure by 
such a method is somewhat superficial; that is, all too often no true change 
takes place; neither the child, nor the curriculum, nor the quality of the child's 
work changes under such a plan, 

As lias been pointed out, the high percentage of failure of promotion in the 
first grade is due undoubtedly to the contradictory nature of the criteria on 
which children are admitted to the first grade and that on which they achieve 
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promotion from the first grade to the second grade, To be more explicit, children 
are quite generally admitted to the first grade on the basis of their chronological 
age; however, their promotion from first grade to second grade depends on the 
development of skill in reading. Success in developing this skill is closely related 
to mental age. Failure to achieve promotion is quite the natural outcome of 
such a situation, in which children are admitted on one basis and promoted on 
quite a different one. 

There are two ways of correcting this situation, which is laden with failure, 
One is to admit children to the first grade on the basis of their readiness to learn 
to read* Probably the child's mental age is the best single measure of such readi- 
ness, From six years to six years and one-half is the mental-age span which is 
usually designated as the appropriate age for beginning instruction in reading . 1 
The other remedy would be to admit to first grade all pupils who are chrono- 
logically six and then to adjust the curriculum of the first grade and succeeding 
grades to meet the varying needs, abilities, and interests which are presented by 
the group Since it is administratively difficult to refuse entrance to the first 
grade until children have reached the mental age of six years to six and one-half 
years, the second solution, that of adjusting the curriculum, seems the more 
feasible. 

Modern education now recognizes the desirability of considering more than 
growth in academic skills in gauging a child J s educational progress. Therefore, 
in adjusting the curriculum to meet the needs of these children, child growth 
rather than skill in reading should be considered basic, If the activities of the 
kindergarten and first grade are well selected and well planned, it is undoubtedly 
true that each and every child will “grow” in some respect, The problem of ad- 
justing the curriculum involves a number of considerations. First, we must de- 
fine what we mean by child growth, its various aspects, and its observable fea- 
tures After this has been done, it will be then necessary to select those activi- 
ties which will stimulate the greatest growth in as many aspects of child de- 
velopment as possible. The teacher must play an important part in working 
out both the definition of child growth and in developing the curriculum. 

Purposes underlying the organization oj primary divisions , — One of the first 
ateps in adjusting the curriculum to meet the needs of first-grade children was to 
consider the needs of all children of the primary-age level irrespective of school 
grade. It wa-s decided to organize the kindergarten, Grades I, II, and III into a 
promotional unit in which the curriculum would be so adjusted that practically 
every child would make continuous progress throughout these primary years, 
Otto's article 3 furnished considerable help in developing the administrative fea- 
tures of the plan. 

1 Mabel Vogel Morphett and Carleton Wnshburnc, “When Should Children Begin 
To Read?" EUnmtary School Jour not, XXXI (March, 1931), 496-503, 

3 Henry J. Otto, “Implications for Administration and Teaching Growing Out of 
Pupil Failures in First Grade,” Elementary School J onrwl, XXXIII (September, 193a), 
2S-34. 
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The major purposes of the primary division were outlined as follows! (r) to 
substitute the various aspects of ''child growth" for the single standard "skill in 
reading' 1 as a basis of promotion; (2) to substitute individual standards of "child 
growth" for mass or group standards in academic achievement; (3) to provide 
the individual child a longer unintemipted-by-failurc period for adjusting to the 
school situation. 

Reorganization steps . — A description of some of the steps which have been 
taken in accomplishing these purposes may serve to clarify the direction, of the 
reorganization, Before these steps are presented, it should be stated that in all 
that has been done an attempt has been made to evolve the reorganization from 
the thinking of the group and not to superimpose a plan, For this reason prog- 
ress has been real but slow, I11 all probability the curriculum in the primary 
grades in the nine schools having primary divisions is not at the present writing 
radically different from that to be found in the primary grades of the eighty or 
more other elementary schools, Now that something like a basic understanding 
has been developed, progress in reorganization will be more rapid. The steps 
which have been taken are as follows: 

Teachers' meetings and conferences have been held to discuss the meaning 
of "child growth," curricular activities which will contribute to it, and observ- 
able school evidence of child development, A recognized authority in child wel- 
fare and in child psychology has consented to act ns consultant in the work of 
defining child growth and in outlining observation techniques. Teachers 1 meet- 
ings, conferences, and committee work on these matters are still in progress. 

One of the most difficult things to accomplish in curricular adjustments is that 
of securing a changed attitude on the part of the teacher toward the time for be- 
ginning reading instruction. Each first-grade teacher is supplied with informa- 
tion, reading-readiness scores, or with intclligcnce-test results to acquaint her 
with those children who show little or no readiness to begin reading. First-grade 
teachers have long considered it their particular duty to teach every first-grade 
child to read, and it is extremely difficult for some of these teachers to accept a 
curriculum in which reading is taught only to those children who have a reason- 
able chance of success. As teacher- training activities are continued and as the 
curriculum becomes better adjusted, this difficulty will undoubtedly disappear. 
At the present time it is generally true that the individual child is initiated into 
reading when he is ready to learn to read. This means that some children are 
not taught to read until their third year in school, or until second grade. 

When pupils are once introduced to the reading process, the utmost attention 
is given to maintaining interest, to insuring success, and to establishing desirable 
habits, Since there is no reliable evidence Lhat any one method is superior to 
others in teaching reading, teachers are asked to follow the advice of Lawrence 1 
in selecting for a particular child what seems to be the advantageous features of 

* ArLa Frances Lawrence, "A Study of First-Grade Reading Vocabulary M Unpub- 
lished Master's thesis, Stanford University 
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seveial methods. Curriculum‘activities for pre-reading groups whether they are 
in the first year (kindergarten) or in the second year (hist grade) are related to 
the children's needs and interests. A report by Waters 1 in kindergarten activi- 
ties furnished suggestions for one of the techniques used in discovering chil- 
dren’s needs and interests 

In selecting curricular activities several tendencies have been encouraged: 
first, to disregard subject-matter boundaries , second, to make greatei use of com- 
munity contacts m substituting direct experiences for vicarious ones; and, third, 
to include in the curriculum many activities that will bring the children of differ- 
ent years or grades together irrespective of grade level. 

Activities which provide direct experiences with civic and social affairs may 
aid in establishing broader and deeper conceptual background and are therefotc 
particularly desirable. 

A number of changes in traditional practices have been suggested and put 
into practice. Number work or arithmetic has become informal It is highly 
probable that systematic instruction in arithmetic will be postponed for the ma- 
jority of children until Grade III B 

The children in the primary divisions are initiated into handwriting through 
script print rather than through the cursive type of writing The transition to 
cursive writing will not be made by any child until he liaa gained a fair control 
over the reading process, There seems to be some evidence that the exclusive 
use of the print form of writing in the primary grades may aid in reading. 3 

Medical Care in the Teacher's Budget 
For a number of years the Julius Rosen wald Fund has been mak- 
ing a comprehensive investigation of the economic facts in medical 
service and of the possibilities of finding more effective ways of dis- 
tributing the burden o! medical care. The following statement, pre- 
pared by C. Rufus Ilorem of the Rosenwald Fund, should be of 
special interest to teachers. 

Teachers who have been forced to pay large or impredicted costs of medical 
cate will he interested to know that in various parts of the United States the 
procedure of “gio up-budgeting” has been adopted to assure hospital or medical 
services. Group-budgeting is a plan in which a number of persons make equal 
and regular payments into a common fund, which is used for the payment of 
necessary professional services to the subscribers. 

The most widely known group-budgeting agreement for teachers is that In 
effect between the School Teachers' Association in Dallas, Texas, and the Bay- 
lor University Hospital. Dr. J. F. Kimball, vice-president of Baylor Univer- 
1 Doris Waters, "Pre-reading Experience,” Education , LIV (January, 1934), 308-12. 
a Arthur I. Gates and Helen Brown, "Experimental Comparisons of Print-Script 
and Curswe Writing/ 1 Journal of Educational Research , XX (June, 1929), 1^4. 
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sity, was at one time superintendent of schools in Dallas, Approximately three 
years ago he invited the membership of the association to subscribe for hospital 
services at the rate of six dollars a year, payable monthly, This fee was later 
raised to eight dollars a year, and at the present time approximately fifteen hun- 
dred school teachers are enrolled for services with the Baylor University Hospi- 
tal. Several hundred arc enrolled for similar benefits at the Methodist Hospi- 
tal and the St. Paul’s Hospital iu the same city, 

Group- budge ting plans have also been formed, either independently of physi- 
cians’ services or in conjunction with them, in Dallas, Houston, New Orleans, 
Newark, Kansas City, Denver, Pueblo, Sacramento, and Portland, to mention 
only a few other cities in which these plans arc most firmly established. 

Where the medical -service benefits include only hospital care, the subscriber 
is usually protected against the need for hospitalization up to a maximum of 
twenty-one daya in any one year, including bed, board, and floor nursing, as well 
as the use of the operating room, laboratory, routine medicine, and supplies. 
The fees usually range from six to twelve dollars a year depending on whether 
or not certain types of special services, such as X-rays, are included without 
extra charge. 

There is an active movement on the part of several school and college facul- 
ties to arrange for the purchase of complete medical service on a group-budget- 
ing basis, with plans to include members of the teachers’ families. 

Group-budgeting plans for hospital service are being officially encouraged by 
the American Hospital Association. Such plans do not include the services of 
a physician or a surgeon, Patients are hospitalized on the recommendation of 
their private physicians, and the patient may have free choice of doctor as well 
as free choice of hospital among the hospitals participating in the group-budget- 
ing agreement, Group-budgeting by the teaching stall in tax-supported school 
systems has been officially encouraged by some boards of education, Such 
plans not only give security to the teacher and avoid the need of charity but also 
may relieve the taxpayer from financing such medical services in case of emer- 
gency. 

Additional detailed information concerning the progress of group- 
budgeting for medical care may be secured from the Julius Roscn- 
wald Fund, Chicago. 



PUPIL FAILURE AS AN ADMINISTRATIVE DEVICE 
IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


HENRY J, OTTO 
Northwestern University 


The history of the administration of elementary education in this 
country is replete with citations indicating the existence from Colo- 
nial days to the present of a practice known as “pupil failure" or 
the “repetition of grades." Much of the professional literature deal- 
ing with pupil failures in the elementary school is concerned with the 
tabulation of data showing the percentages of failure hy grades and 
by subjects. Although much emphasis has been placed on methods 
for reducing the number of failures, the impression obtained from 
reading the literature on elementary-school administration is that 
the authors assume that non-promotion, must prevail as an accepted 
practice (4, 20) , T The general acceptance of school failure as an es- 
sential administrative device is further illustrated by the eagerness 
with which administrators seek a comparison of their own percent- 
ages of non-promotion with those of other cities and by the long-felt 
need for norms on acceleration, retardation, and the age-grade status 
of children. 3 Perhaps past attitudes regarding school failure are 
justifiable and should be maintained, but, before such a conclusion 
is reached, it would seem desirable to examine carefully various as- 
pects of failure in order that the educational values of the practice 
may be ascertained. 

CAUSES OT FAILURE 

Presumably the causes of failure might be sought from at least 
two sources, namely, the statements of children as to why they think 
they failed and the statements of teachers and administrators. If 
children are asked why they were not promoted, the most Common 

1 The numbers in parentheses refer to the numbered bibliography appearing at the 
end of this article. 

1 Partially in response to tins need, Mort and Pc others tone prepared their mimeo- 
graphed bulletin on entrance and promotion practices (16). 
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response is "that they didn't work hard enough* 1 or "that they were 
sick or absent.'* Perhaps it is begging the question to attempt to dis- 
cover from non-promoted children the reasons why they failed, 
since ill most instances the child is made to feel that he himself is 
responsible for the failure. Borgcson found that approximately 75 
per cent of all the causes of failure given by pupils are those sub- 
mitted on the assumption that the pupils themselves axe primarily 
responsible (2). Frequently teachers and administrators, in an at- 
tempt to justify themselves and the position of the school, create an 
atmosphere in which the child and his parents arc made to feci that 
the responsibility for the child's failuie lies at their door. No doubt 
there are instances in which lack of application on the part of the 
child ox unfavorable home conditions constitute legitimate cause for 
lack of progress in school, but a child's feeling that lie "didn't work 
hard enough* 3 may simply imply that the standards of the school 
were not adjusted to his ability or that insufficient motivation 
existed. 

The causes of failure fiom the point of view of teachers and admin- 
istrators are numerous. A report (6) from 493 superintendents of 
schools from all parts of the country and from all sizes of cities shows 
that leading and arithmetic are the subjects in which the largest 
number of failures occur Of the sixteen reasons given for failure in 
reading, the three most frequently named (each reported by more 
than one hundred superintendents) are mental immaturity or inabil- 
ity, irregular attendance, and physical and social immaturity at time 
of entrance- Only 10S superintendents gave reasons for failure in 
aiithnietic. Poor teaching techniques, lack of mental ability on the 
pail of pupils, and lack of interest which results in lack of appli- 
cation arc the three most frequently posited of the sixteen reasons 
named for failure in arithmetic. 

Heck has classified the causes of failure into four categories (10). 
The first gioup is entitled "Failure due to the child" and includes 
such items as lack of mental ability and incurable physical defects. 
The second rubric, "Failure due to the teacher,” embraces such fac- 
tors as poor methods of teaching, inadequate motivation of pupils, 
and unjustifiably high standards. "Failure due to the school" covers 
such items as large classes, improper control of the social and 
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athletic activities of the school, and inadequate attendance service. 
In. the fourth group were placed items relating to "Failure due to 
out-of -school environment,” which includes factors within the neigh- 
borhood and the home and the attitude of parents. 

A more recent study of the causes of faihue as given by tcacheis 
is that by Adams (x). Forty-one elementary teachers were requested 
to submit to the superintendent’s office written statements giving 
explanation and justification for the various percentages of failure 
in their classes for the first semester of 1929-30. For convenience, 
the data as analyzed by Adams have been assembled in Table I. 
The first group consists of reasons over which teachers have little 
control. Reasons of this sort were mentioned ninety-three times and 
constitute approximately one-third of the total reported. Even 
though teachers may have little control over the factors in Group I, 
the school is not entirely without control, especially with reference 
to such items as absence, certain physical handicaps, class size, and 
delayed examinations. 

The second large group of reasons, constituting about 40 per cent 
of the total listed, relate to standards of work and represent factors 
over which teachers have a large measure of control. The third 
group relates to the interest of children and might he considered an 
extension of the second group of reasons, since the responsibility for 
the development of interest and proper attitudes on the part of 
children rests largely with the teachers. In the last analysis, it is 
evident that more than half the reports of these teachers relate to 
items which are within the control of teachers and which modem 
teaching would recognize and adjust so that the difficulties would 
not become the causes of failure. The majority of the remaining 
items are without the control of pupils. Thus, there seems to be 
little justification for inflicting school failure on pupils on the basis 
of most of the factors listed by these forty-one teachers (see also x 1). 

. An investigation made by the staff of the Guidance Department 
of the Wilkes-Barre city schools (14) suggests that language diffi- 
culties, non-attendance, personality traits, methods of group instruc- 
tion, the education of parents, the language spoken at home, the 
number of children in the family, and the financial security of the 
parents are items most frequently associated with children who fail 
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in school. In case a favorable combination of these factors is lacking, 
the child is doomed to failure. Doubtless the items named arc not 
necessarily causes of failure but are conditions associated with chil- 

TABLE I 


reasons Given dy Forty-one Teachers for fau.ing fueils* 


Reason Gvvenby Tcatheia 

Number 
of Teach- 
ern Men 
Lioninfl 

Frequency 

with 

Which 

Mentioned 

I Reasons for failure over which teachers have 
little control; 

Absence 

21 

36 

Excessive moving from school to school . 

7 

22 

Poor home conditions 

G 

n 

Physical defects in sight and hearing , 

0 

8 

Nervous pupils _ , . 

2 

4 

Too mnny pupils 

3 

3 

Delayed examinations 

2 

3 

Inadequate diets, 

2 

2 

Temperamental pupils . 

2 

2 

Poor health due to adenoids 

I 

1 

Epileptic child, IP , 

I 

I 

Total . . 


Q3 

II. Reasons for failure which relate to standards of 
work: 

Work too difficult for pupils, , , . 

17 

47 

Mentally deficient in teachers 1 opinions 

16 


Work below teachers’ subjective standards.. . . 

iG 

19 

Reading ability low in teachers’ opinions 

6 

15 

Work below teachers’ objective standards 

2 

3 

Reading ability below standardized norms 

I 

2 

Failure an excuse for reclassification . 

I 

I 

Total 


no 

III Reasons for failure rcla ting to the interest of chil- 
dren 

Pupils lack interest, ...... 

J 4 

27 

Pupils arc careless and indifferent 

10 


Total 

,, 

4i 

Grand total. ... 

■ 

244 


•Adapted tram \V L, Adams, tO* 


dren who fail in school. Careful scrutiny will show that most of the 
items named are among those usually found to exist among children 
of low intelligence, In so far as this statement is correct, the several 
items named as causes of failure may be resolved into one, namely, 
low mentality. 
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A recent study by Hayes (9) tends to remove the foundation from 
other current beliefs regarding the causes of failure. Three hundred 
and six pupils in Grades II-VI, inclusive, who had repeated a grade 
some time during their school career were studied with reference to 
chronological age and mental age at time of entrance to Grade I, 
kindergarten attendance, physical defects, and transfer from other 
cities. The pupils who had failed were different from those who had 
not failed only with respect to mental age at the time of entrance, 

THE VALUES OP FAILURE 

The exact functions or values of failure in the elementary grades 
have never been ascertained. There is practically no literature on 
the value of failure, This lack may result from the fact that little 
thought has been given to the benefits accruing from non-promotion. 
In general, teachers and administrators have assumed, perhaps as a 
result of tradition, that non-promotion is an unavoidable evil in 
school administration and thus have spent their time justifying it, 
finding adequate excuses or reasons for failing pupils, and putting 
on drives to reduce the percentage of failure, Some educational 
workers believe firmly that failure should be reduced to a minimum, 
but they also believe that the threat of failure must be retained to 
assure maximum application on the part of pupils. Perhaps every- 
one who beats some responsibility for the failure recorded at the 
end of each school term believes that cerLain advantages will accrue 
for the pupil if he repeats the grade. 

The values which are assumed to accrue from repeating a grade 
may be implied in part from the causes or reasons given for failing 
pupils because frequently these reasons for failure refer to conditions 
which it is hoped will be corrected by requiring the pupil to repeat 
the grade. Such items, for example, as "lack of interest,” "laziness,” 
and "carelessness” suggest that non-promotion is to give a lesson to 
the child as a method of making him come to time or to constitute a 
punishment for his past indifference as a means of bringing him to 
change his attitude. Such reasons as “mental immaturity/’ “inade- 
quate academic abilities/' or "work too difficult" suggest a hope 
that some kind of growth will occur during the succeeding term so 
that the curriculum prescribed for the grade will not be too difficult 
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for the child. It is not certain whether these anticipated benefits 
accrue for the child and, if so, whether they result in greater quantity 
from repetition of a grade than from exposure to the new work, of the 
succeeding grade. It must be remembered that research in this field 
is conspicuously lacking and that the experience of teachers with 
occasional individual cases constitutes the major basis for these 
hopeful anticipations. 

As one phase of an investigation of promotion policies, which has 
been reported elsewhere (18), the writer had occasion to interview 

TABLE II 


Functions ok Values or Failure in Elementary schools 
as Viewed by Timm-ciGHT Principals 


Value o it Failure 

PRINCTPVLI MfNT^NINO 

Number 

Per Ccol 

Assures mastery of subject matter. 

13 

34 

Disciplines the lazy child 

11 

29 

No values . , 

ir 

2 Q 

Adjusts the immature child 

9 

a 4 

Helps to relrievc the losses chic Lo absence , . 

4 

ir 

Gives dull child more time 

3 

S 

Maintains the morale or standard 

1 

3 


thirty-eight principals of elementary schools regarding their opin- 
ions of the values of failure. The opinions of the principals have been 
summarized in Table II. Twenty-nine per cenL of the principals be- 
lieve that no desirable values can result from failure. One person 
expressed the thought that failure in the elementary grades is a 
tragedy. Others named a variety of values, the actual existence of 
many of which is doubtful, whereas most of the other items cannot 
justify the praclice of denying progress to many pupils. 

So far the discussion has dealt with the opinions of teachcis, ad- 
ministrators, and pupils. A review of related research may cast 
further light on the problem. In one investigation, conducted in 
Springfield and Decatur, Illinois, under the direction of H. T. Mc- 
Kinney, teachers were requested at the close of the first semester of 
1918-19 to make out the usual list of promoted and non-promoted 
pupils (5). After these lists were in the hands of the superintendent, 
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the teachers were informed that all children were to be placed in the 
next higher grade- Pupils not originally recommended for promo- 
tion were to he given a probationary period of six weeks, and during 
that time every effort was to be made by the teachers to assist the 
probationary pupils to make good their promotions. As the respon- 
sibility for the success of the conditionally promoted pupils was 
placed on the receiving teachers, all teachers were encouraged to use 
a variety of remedial devices to aid the pupil to maintain his status 
in the new grade. At the end of the probationary period it was found 
that 75 per cent of the conditionally promoted pupils could be re- 
tained in the higher grade. At the close of the school year it was 
found that more than half of the pupils promoted on trial in Feb- 
ruary were recommended unconditionally for promotions in June. 
Although no objective methods were used to measure the edu- 
cational growth of the children, the study suggests the feasibility 
and effectiveness of diagnostic and remedial measures as a substitute 
for failure Apparently, remedial teaching produced the same bene- 
fits that it was hoped would be achieved through grade repetition. 
If appropriate diagnostic and remedial methods during one semester 
can reduce the failures by one-half, the reader may speculate on the 
effects of systematic attention to pupil difficulties during the entire 
period of elementary education. 

A study (13) conducted in Long Beach, California, in 1927-28 
gives more direct information With regard to the value of failure in 
terms of the educational growth of children. One week before the 
close of the first semester the names of all pupils who would be asked 
to repeat the grade were reported, together with their grade place- 
ment, chronological age, mental age, intelligence quotient, and sex. 
The 141 pupils thus reported were assigned to two equal groups on 
the basis of the data assembled. The members of one group were 
promoted on trial, while those of the other group were retained in the 
same grade another term. An index of the educational growth of the 
children was obtained by use of the Stanford Achievement Test in 
Grades IV-VI, inclusive, and the Haggerty Reading Test and the 
Cleveland Survey Test in Arithmetic in Grades II A to III A, inclu- 
sive. All tests were given at the beginning and at the end of the 
semester, The results of the study caused the authors to conclude 
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that the trial-piomotion group showed greater progress during the 
succeeding term than did the repealing group and that schools ap- 
parently are not justified in requiring a child of normal ability to 
repeat, at least not in Grades IV-VI. 

During the school year 1932-33 I. C. Nicholas conducted in 
Rockford, Illinois, a study similar to the Long Beach study. Ap- 
proximately three hundred elementary-school pupils were involved- 
The investigation has not been completely summarized, but a pre- 
liminary analysis of the data suggests that the educational growth 
of children is enhanced more by exposure to the work of the next 
higher grade than by repetition of the same grade, Hence, two ex- 
perimental studies in which objective measures were used indicate 
that school failure is not so valuable in promoting the educational 
growth of children, as measured by Lhe Stanford Achievement Test, 
as is promotion to the new grade. If these results can be corrobo- 
rated by further research, the time ought not be far distant when 
pupils and teachers may be freed from the harassing influences of 
failure. 

THE RESULTS OF FAILURE 

Indirect inference regarding the results of failure may be made 
from the preceding discussion. Repetition of a grade produces edu- 
cational growth, at least for most children, and, in so far as it docs 
produce growth, the hope of teachers that repeating the grade will 
reduce or eliminate immaturity and inadequacies in academic abili- 
ties is borne out. Data show, however, that development during the 
second term in a grade is less than the growth which occurs if chil- 
dren arc exposed to the new work of a higher grade. Of course, a 
certain amount of mental and academic growth would take place 
during total non-attendance at school. Whether this advance would 
be equal to the growth resulting from the repetition of a grade is not 
known. Whether children who are failed because of "lack of inter- 
est,” "indifference,” "laziness," and the like really overcome these 
antischool attitudes is not known. Perhaps some children do, but 
doubtless for many of them these undesirable reactions to school 
work arc enhanced by failure. 

The literature on the results of pupil failuic is limited. A11 analy- 
sis of the articles dealing with failure listed in the Education Index 
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for the past four years revealed not a single objective study which 
had attempted to ascertain the results of non-promotion in terms of 
the welfare of groups of children. Individual case studies have been 
reported, hut such studies usually represent the exceptional cases 
which come to the attention of teachers and school psychologists, 
Indirect implications regarding the effects of failure may be ob- 
tained from certain psychological investigations, some of ’which will 
now be reviewed. 

Praise and reproof are used extensively as means of motivation, 
and research has shown that praise is more effective than reproof (7). 
Inferior children particularly are more responsive to praise than to 
reproof. As a rule, it is the below-average children who constitute 
the failure group. To most children non-promotion represents a sort 
of reproof, whereas promotion to the next grade is greeted with joy 
and is looked on as a form of reward. Consequently, failure, as a 
means for encouraging better work, Is applied to the children who 
respond least to reproof as an incentive and who might lespond much 
more effectively to promotion. If the line of reasoning here followed 
is sound, it seems that teachers who fail pupils in order to secure 
greater interest ancl greater application, which might be expected 
to result in greater educational growth, are using the wrong device. 

The results of failure may also be analyzed from the point of view 
of pupil maladjustment, The causes of mental maladjustment are 
probably not exactly the same in any two individuals, but there are 
certain factors which, when operating under similar conditions, pro- 
duce about the same results. Among the partial list of causes of 
mental maladjustment given by Jordan, is a statement pointing out 
that “hostility, ridicule, or indifference, real or imagined, of adults 
or associates, leads to a feeling of inferiority and a thwarting of im- 
pulses and desires” (12: 407). Failure in school with the attendant 
ridicule of the other children is frequently a major cause in the crea- 
tion of problem cases. There are perhaps few forces more potent in 
the life of a child than the opinions and the attitudes of his peers. 
Non-promotion, and especially several successive failures, places a 
child in a class group in which he may feel criticism from two souices, 
namely, the younger children in his present class and the children 
of his own age who are now several grades ahead of him. The social 
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maladjustment which results is frequently sufficient to cause the 
development of all kinds of defense mechanisms and undesirable or 
antisocial attitudes and mannerisms. Case studies in which school 
failure has been one of the major causes of maladjustment arc suffi- 
ciently numcious to justify the acceptance of these comments as 
more than mere speculation (21). 

Further evidence of the possible causative relation between un • 
desk able behavior and retardation is suggested in a study made 
by IlaggerLy (8). An analysis of the incidence of undesirable 
behavior appearing in eight hundred elementary-school children 
showed definitely that a much larger amount of undesirable be- 
havior was recorded for over-age and rctaided pupils than for normal 
or under-age children. Such scientific evidence as that cited helps to 
cast further doubt on the desirability of school failure. 

The aualyses which have been made point to the unquestioned 
conclusion that “school failure,” that is, the repetition of grades, 
should be abandoned as an administiative device. As the writer lias 
pointed out in an earlier article (17), the responsibility for pupil 
failure falls on school administration, the term “school administra- 
tion” being used in a general sense to mean all phases of organiza- 
tion and administration. Most of the reasons given by teachers and 
administrators for inflicting non-piomotion on children are merely 
hypothetical breastworks behind which the educators hide while they 
are “passing the buck” to the unsuspecting children. Perhaps the 
one argument favoring the repetition of a grade by a child is that his 
mental and academic abilities are insufficiently developed lo enable 
him to succeed with the more difficult work of the advanced grade. 
Obviously, that difficulty will be at least partially corrected if the 
child waits a term befoie entering the higher grade. The educational 
age of a child will increase during the time lhat he is repeating his 
grade, but research indicates that his educational growth will be 
greater if during that same interval of time he is exposed to the work 
of the new grade. In other words, the level of his educational devel- 
opment will be higher at the end of the term if he is promoted, in 
spite of the fact that the new work may be difficult for him. Since 
the function of the school is to promote the maximum educational 
development of children, there is little room for failure. 
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Mort has stated that among the many reasons given for non-pro- 
motion there are but two that can be justified, namely, the inability 
of a pupil to master the fundamentals of the succeeding grade and 
the losing of something highly valuable which cannot be secured in 
the higher grade (15). Mort further points out that careful analysis 
will indicate that non-promotion for cither of these reasons should 
rarely occur. Both of these arguments or reasons have been ade- 
quately answered in the preceding paragraph. One might add that 
there is nothing particularly sacred about the allocation of a given 
unit of content to a specific grade and that the grade in which a cer- 
tain unit is taught is not particularly significant. The mental de- 
velopment of the child is a more important consideration. If one 
really takes seriously the principle of adapting instruction to indi- 
vidual differences — a doctrine which professional educators have 
preached for more than two decades — the aigument that “the work 
of the grade is too difficult for the child” appears ridiculous, If in all 
grades pupils arc carefully studied, if adequate diagnoses arc made, 
and if methods and materials are properly adapted to the abilities 
of pupils, it may be assumed that practically all children will 
achieve according to their ability. No one can legitimately expect 
greater achievement. The continuous use of diagnostic measures 
will enable the teacher to keep tlie child informed and encouraged 
about the progress he is making in various phases of school work, 
Researches by Ross, Book and Nor veil, and others cited by Garrison 
and Garrison (7) have shown that knowledge of progress is a valuable 
motivating factor, 


A PROPOSED PROMOTION PLAN 

If non-promotion is eliminated except in cases in which a child 
has been unduly absent or ill or is decidedly immature chronological- 
ly, mentally, and socially, other phases of elementary-school organi- 
zation and administration will be affected. Some of the problems 
which arise, particularly with reference to promotions, have been dis- 
cussed by the writer elsewhere (19). It may be desirable to report 
here that portion of the previous article which dealt with a proposed 
promotion plan. 

Several writers have suggested that children be classified on the 
basis of social maturity. If such a classification policy is to be car- 
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lied out consistently, it is essential that all children be promoted 
regularly and periodically in order that each child will be placed at 
all times in class groups which are relatively homogeneous from the 
point of view of social maturity. Except for unusual cases or unusual 
circumstances, this policy calls for promotion of 100 per cent 
throughout the elementary school. To make this program more 
feasible, the writer recommends that the term "school grade” be 
abandoned and that children be designated as spending their "first 
year” (kindergarten), "second year,” or "seventh year” in the ele- 
mentary school. After a child has spent seven years in the elemen- 
tary school (the period now covered by the kindergarLen and Grades 
I-VI) and has reached the age of twelve years or twelve years and 
six months, he will be transferred to the secondary school. In this 
way, pupil progress will be regular and continuous, and children will 
not be denied the broadening and enriching influences of the junior 
high school because of failure and retardation in the elementary 
school. It will be necessary for secondary schools to modify their 
programs to enable them to provide adequately for all children who 
have completed their sojourn in the elementary schools, The second- 
ary unit will tlien achieve democratic secondary education to a 
larger degree than it now docs. 

The suggested promotion plan has been formulated in the firm 
belief that one of the major purposes of the elementary school is to 
provide a wholesome environment in which children may grow up. 
The aim at all times should be to provide class groups in which 
children of about the same age and maturity will participate exten- 
sively and in a wholesome fashion in activities through which it is 
hoped the aims of elementary education will be attained. No child 
should at any time be placed in a situation which will cause him to 
develop defense mechanisms or undesirable character and personal- 
ity traits. This concept of promotion does not preclude ability 
grouping within each of the social groups. 

Such data as have been assembled suggest that failure in school 
serves no useful values. In fact, the evidence indicates that the edu- 
cational growth of children is less when they repeat grades than 
when they are promoted to new work, To argue that the threat of 
failure is essential to obtain maximum, application on the part of 
children is an acknowledgment of inefficient teaching and inadequate 
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understanding of children. If children are properly motivated, they 
will work to capacity. Achievement below capacity usually suggests 
maladjustment of some sort, which should become a challenge to the 
teacher. If instruction is really adapted to individual differences in 
children, school failure is an anachronism. A promotion rate of ioo 
per cent is not likely to produce class groups in which the variations 
in academic achievements are larger than those found in classes as 
now organized. This contention is supported by Caswell’s study 
(3). Hence, the problems and difficulties of teaching will not be in- 
creased materially. Standardized mental and achievement tests of 
all types will find extensive use as teaching aids, enabling the teacher 
to ascertain pupil abilities, pupil attainments, pupil difficulties, and 
pupil deficiencies in an effort to provide for each child that education 
which is best suited to his interests and abilities. School marks as 
now conceived may well be discarded, and ratings of “satisfactory" 
or “unsatisfactory/’ depending on whether a child is achieving ac- 
cording to his ability, be substituted. An unsatisfactory report will 
indicate maladjustment of some soit and will suggest the need for 
co-operation between the home and the school in an endeavor to 
secure again a well-adjusted individual. The satisfactory develop- 
ment of desirable personality and character traits, as well as aca- 
demic knowledge and skills, will be the concern of the teacher. Under 
such a regime of elementary-school administration there will be 
little occasion for pupil failure and non-promotion. 
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AN EXPERIMENT WITH A ONE-EIGURE DIVISOR 
IN SHORT AND LONG DIVISION. II 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 
State Normal School, Jersey City, New Jersey 


The data considered in the first article 1 of this series were taken 
from the scores made on the entire test. In this article consideration 
will be given to the results of each part of the test, The reader should 
bear in mind that Part I of the test was composed of the easy divi- 
sion examples and Part II of the difficult examples, 

TABLE IV 

Mean Number of Errors and Meantime in Fifteen-Second Intervals 
Made by Subjects in Grades V-XV on Part I (Easy Examples) 
op forms A and B op Test in division 


Grade 

Foam A (Stiwr-DiYi^ON Fo^u) 

Fo&n H (LONu-DmSioH Foiud) 

Number of 
Errors 

Time in FiUccn- 
Secoml Intervals 

Number o[ 
Errors 

Time In Flltcen- 
Sccontl Intervals 

V 

8 8o±o 470 

33 00 ± I ,070 

9 36 + 0 571 

48.04+1 230 

VI 

6 82 + 0,426 

25 S2 ±0.855 

7 ' 57 ±° 49 8 

34. 63 ±1,020 

VII 

6,oo±o 348 

22,2i)±0 501 

4 8i±o 331 

30 oo±o,6n 

VIII 

4 33 ±° 3 ii 

19 II ±0 488 

4 04+0 288 

26 79+0.531 

IX 

4.00 + 0.208 

15.60+0 280 

2 50 ±0 162 

21 78 + 0,288 

X 

S,i8±o 312 

15,22+0,283 

2.22±0.t52 

21 , 45+0 306 

XI 

2 40±o 180 

13,46 + 0,317 

1,47 + 0 105 

17 oo±o 262 

XII 

3.41^:0,236 

11, goto. 075 

2 40 + O 155 

l6 22 + 0 236 

XIII 

3 ,I 2±0 i <)3 

12,92 + 0.219 

2 06 + 0,168 , 

17 31+0 241 

XIV 

2 57 ±o.i 89 

i 3 * 57±°<^8 

1,66 + 0 130 

16,82 + 0 253 

XV 

2 g6±o 233 

12 02 + o . 260 

1 40 + 0,121 

17,36 + 0,233 


Table IV shows that more errors were made on the short-division 
form than on the long-division form except in Grades V and VI. 
In all grades the short-division form had the advantage in time. 

In order to determine whether the difference between the means 

1 Foster E Grossnickle, “An Experiment with a One-Figure Divisor in Short and 
Long Division, I," Elementary School Journal, XXXIV (March, 1934), 49 6 -506. 
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was significant, the writer applied the same technique to this differ- 
ence as was used in the case of the scores on the entire test. The 
differences of the means and the probable errors of these differences 
are given hi Table V. Wien the difference between two means is at 
least four limes its probable error, it can be stated with practical 
certainty that the difference between the true means will be more 

TABLE V 


Comparison of Differences in Mean number of Errors and Mean 
Scores on Time on Part I (easy Examples) of Forms A 
and d of Test in Division 


Grade 

Numders of Errors 

Stores on Tiue 

Difference 

in 

Menus* 

Probable 
Error of 
Difference 

RuLlo of 
Difference 
lo IL9 Prab- 
nblc Error 

Difference 

in 

Means* 

Frobabla 
Error of 
Difference 

Ratio of 
Difference 
to Us Prob- 
able Error 

V 

-0 56 

0 740 

0 76 


-15 04 

I.630 

9 23 

VI 

-0,7s 

0 655 

1-15 


- 9 11 

I 331 

6.84 

VII. . 

+ 1 19 

O 480 

2 481 


- 7.7. 

0 790 

9 76 

VIII 

-ho 29 

O 424 

0 68 


- 7 68 

0 721 

10.65 

IX 

-hi. 5 ° 

0 264 

5 <38 


- 0 .a 

0 402 

IS 37 

X 

-j-i ,06 

0 > 347 

3 ° 5 T 

— 6 aj 

0.417 

14 94 

XI . . 

+0 93 

0.208 

4 4 1 


- 3 S 4 

0 411 

8.61 

XII 

+ 1-0I 

0,282 

3.58 

- 4 32 

0 248 

17.42 

XIII. .. . 

+ 1 06 

0 256 

4.14 


~ 4-39 

0 326 

13 47 

XIV 

+0 91 

0.229 

; 3 07 1 

- 3 25 

0 362 

8 98 

XV 

+1 56 

0 2G3 

S 93 


- S 34 

0 349 

1 S -30 


* The differences preceded by a plus sign favor llic long-division form; those preceded by a minus sign, 
Ihc ahorL-di vision form 

f Not a significant ill (Terence, 


than zero, The table shows that in the case of the easy division ex- 
amples the differences in time in favor of the short-division form 
were significant. As for accuracy, the means favored the long-divi- 
sion form, although the differences were significant in only four cases, 
However, in all but two cases the trend was favorable to the long- 
division form. If a significant difference were interpreted to be one 
which is three instead of four times Us probable error, then there 
would be significant differences in accuracy favorable to the long- 
division form in seven of the eleven grades. When the difference be- 
tween two means is only three times its probable error, the chances 
are 97.9 out of 100 that the difference of the true means will be 
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greater than zero. Under such conditions the chances that the dif- 
ference of the means will be zero or less are extremely limited , 1 In 
Grades V and VI there was no true difference in the number of errors 
for either form, but the chance difference was favorable to the short- 
division form. An explanation will be given later to show why these , 
two groups were unusual in this respect. 

Pait II of the test was composed of the difficult division examples. 
In this part of the test each higher-decade subtraction bridged the 

TABLE VI 


Mean Number of Errors and Mean Time in Fifteen-Second Intervals 
made dy Subjects in Grades V-XV on Part II (Difficult ex- 
amples) of Forms A and B of Test in Division 



Foaic A [Short- Division Foam) 

Fobh n [LONG’D! vis ion Form) 

Gbj\de 

Number of 

Time In Fifteen- 

Number of 

Time in Fifteen- 


Errors 

Second Intervals 

Errors 

Second Intervals 

V 

13. 10^0,670 

S7 64 ±1.54.0 

8 68±o,583 

67 q8±I.8oo 

VI 

II, 4610.525 

44. 97 ± 1 139 

7 37 + 0 46G 

52 o8±i,I72 

VII 

10, 36 ±0.497 

4Q>n±o,7gi 

4,5g±a 288 

43 12 ±0,830 

VIII 

7 .$ 3 ±o. 46 s 

36. oo±o. 816 

3.go±o, 295 

37.96L0.772 

IX 

7 .? 3 ±° 3 S 2 

30 , 24 ±o,S 34 

4.67±o.298 

32.01L0.481 

X 

7.7310.464 

iS 21 ±0.540 

4 67 + 0 360 

31.03i0.579 

XI 

5 43^0.287 

24. 00 ± a 388 

2 68±o>326 

24 29 ±° 351 

XII 

8 4110,472 

22.66±a 421 

3.8i±o 260 

2 i B6 + 0 417 

xin . .. 

6 Sg±o , 378 

26.38L0.438 

4,o7±o 289 

24.89+0.363 

XIV 

6 .73 ±0,306 

25.84L0.4g5 

3 . 18 ± 0 168 

24.63+0 498 

XV 

6.88±o 344 

25 ‘ 4 i ±°- 5 i 5 

3 - 54 ±o r 9 S 

25 64 ±0 460 


decade. Table VI shows that the mean number of errors made on 
Form A was consistently larger than the number made oil Form B. 
The mean scores on time for the two forms differed only slightly, 
although there was some advantage for the short-division form. 
The comparisons of the differences with their probable errors for 
Part II are given in Table VII. This table shows conclusively that 
the long-division form produced much greater accuracy than the 
short-division form. In every grade there was a very significant dif- 
ference in accuracy which favored the long form. With regard to 
time, there was practically no difference between the two forms. 

1 Henry E, Garrett, Statistics in Psychology ami Education, p. *35 New York' 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1926. 
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In Grades V and VI there were significant differences in tune in 
favor of the short form, but in all the other grades the differences 
were chance differences, Since the scores on time on the two forms 
showed insignificant differences and since the long form yielded 
much greater accuracy, the conclusion is that the long-division 
form should be used for difficult division examples with one-figure 
divisors. 

TABLE VU 

Comparison of Differences in Mean Number of Errors and Mean 
Scores on Time on part H (Difficult Examples) of 
Forms A and B of Test in Division 


Grade 

Number op Errors 

Scores on Tn« 

Difference 

In 

Means* 

Probable 
Error of 
Difference 

\ 

Ratio of 
Difference 
to Its Prob- 
able Error 

Difference 

In 

Means* 

Probablo 
Error of 
Difference 

Ratio of 
Dlffercuca 
to Ils Prob- 
able Error 

V.. . 

+4 42 

0.888 

4 98 

-10 34 

3.370 

4-36 


VI 

+ 4 ' 09 

0 702 

5-83 

- 7-ii 

1.634 

4-35 


VII. 

+5 77 

O S 74 

10 05 

— 3 01 

1. 147 

2-62 


VIII 

+3.63 

0.551 

6.59 

— 1 96 

1.123 

i -75 


IX ... 

+3.06 

0.461 

6-64 

“ 1 77 

0.719 

2.46 


X. 

+ 3.06 

0 587 

S 31 

— 2.82 

0.792 

3.56 


XI... . 

+ 2.75 

=>■434 

6 34 

— 0,29 

0 523 

°- 55 " 


XII . 


0.539 

8-53 

— 0.20 

0 593 

0-34 


XIII. . . 

+ a 82 

0 476 

s 92 

+ 1 -49 

0 569 

2.63 


XIV. 

+ 4-55 

0 349 

13.04 

+ i, 21 

0.70a 

1.72 


XV 

+4 34 

0.395 

10.99 

“ 0 23 

0.6gi 

0 331 



*Thc differences preceded by a plus sign laVor the long division form; Lliose preceded by a minus aignj 
the short-division form» 

f Not a significant difference. 


Table II showed that a significant difference in accuracy favor- 
able to the long-division form was found in every grade except 
Glades V and VI. In these two grades the differences in accuracy 
favoring the long-division form were only chance differences. The 
data given for the long- division form in Tables IV and VI show 
that in Grades V and VI more errors were made on Part I than on 
Part II of the test. In these two grades also the number of errors 
made on Part I was greater when the long-division form was used 
than when the short-division form was used. Only in these two 
grades was greater accuracy achieved on the short form than on the 
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long form. These irregularities can be explained by the fact that the 
pupils in Grades V and VI were not adjusted to dividing in the long- 
division form by a one-figure divisor. It must be remembered that 
none of the subjects used in this study had ever been taught to di- 
vide in the long form by a one-digit divisor. Since the pupils in 
Grades V and VI could not readily transfer from their daily class 
usage of the short-division form to the long-division form required 
in this test, the accuracy of the scores on Form 13 was impaired. To 
the writer the lack of familiarity with the method is a very plausible 
explanation of the inconsistency in accuracy shown in these two 
grades. After practicing on Part I of the test, the pupils became 
familiar with the long-division procedure, and the scores made on 
Part II by these two grades were somewhat more consistent with 
the scores made by the other grades than were the scores on Part I. 
If in Grades V and VI a short practice period with the use of the 
long-division form for a one-figure divisor had been given before 
the test, there is every reason to suppose that the difference in 
accuracy favoring the long-division form would have been a signifi- 
cant difference. 

Tables I to VII show that for accuracy the long- division form 
was superior both in the case of easy and difficult division facts. 
From the standpoint of tune, the short-division form was superior 
to the long-division form except in difficult division examples. With 
difficult examples there were no significant differences in the time 
consumed for solving examples by the two forms except in Grades 
V and VI (the inconsistency of the scores in these two grades has 
been explained in the preceding paragraph). 

A factor which may affect a pupil’s score on the short-division 
form is his mental ability. Olander and Sharp 1 concluded that it may 
be advisable to teach the short-division form to the brighter pupils, 
It was not possible to get mental ratings for alt the subjects who 
took the test in the present study, but mental ratings were obtained 
for the students from the normal school at Jersey City and for a 
number of the pupils in Grade VIII. 

The students at the nonnal school were given the Thurstone and 

1 Herbert T. Olander and E. Preston Sharp, "Long Division versus Short Division,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XXVI (September, 1932), n, 
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Thuistone Psychological Examination for Iligh-School Graduates 
and College Freshmen at the time of their entrance Lo school. The 
median score on this examination was 146.0 for Lhe group using the 
short-division form and 148.0 for the group using the long-division 
form, According to the norms given for the 1930 edition of the 
Thuvstone and Thurstone examination, a score of 146 is at the 55 
percentile, and a score of 148 is at the 56 percentile. 

In Grade VIII the Teiman Group Test of Mental Ability, Form 
A, was used to secure mental ratings. The median intelligence 
quotient of Lhe group that used the short-division form was 103.0; 

TABLE VIII 

Mean Scores on Division test Made ijy SunjECTS in Normal 
School and Grade VIII ranked According 
to Scores on Mental Tests 



Form A (Short- Division Form) 

Form D (LonoDivision Form) 

Rank on 
Mental Test 

Num- 

ber 

of 

Cnees 

Number of 
Errors 

Time In 
Fifteen- 
Second 
Intervals 

Num- 

ber 

of 

Cases 

Number oi 
Errors 

Time in 
Fifteen- 
Second 
Intervals 

Normal school! 







Lower half , 

74 

8 84 ±0 408 

4°.Bj±o 752 

71 

4 4 !±° 377 

42.91 ±0 8n 

Upper half. . . . 

74 

9 . 16 ±o. 510 


7 1 

3 99^:0 362 

39 73 ±°. 69 i 

Grade VIII: 



3 S 3 i±° 749 | 




Lower half . . . 

37 

12 i6± 1 . 200 

S 3 95 ± 1 786 

33 

6 9S + 0 872 

59 37 ±i 77 ° 

Upper half . . 

37 

8 45 ±0 830 

43 65 ± I 330 

33 

5 i4±o 580 

57 35 ± 1 480 


the median intelligence quotient of the long-division group was 
100.0. 

Table VIII gives the mean scores on the division test of the sub- 
jects whose scores on the mental tests placed them in the lower and 
the upper halves of their grades, and n comparison of the significance 
of these means is given in Table IX. These two tables show that 
there was no significant difference in the accuracy with which the 
subjects at the two levels of mental ability solved division examples 
with one-figure divisors by either form. On the short-division form 
the brighL groups used less time than the lower groups. For the long- 
division form there were only chance differences in the time scores 
of the two groups of mental ability. Thus, these data give no justi- 
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Ucation -whatever for a generalization that bright pupils should be 
taught the short-division form, 

It is readily seen that the long lorn of division, is superior to the 
short form with respect to accuracy. The next problem is the rela- 
tion between accuracy and speed. If an individual has accuracy, 
does he usually have speed as well? Gates states: “Speed and ac- 
curacy of reacting or of learning generally go together in the sense 

TABLE IX 

Comparison of Differences in Mean Scores on division Made dy 
Lower and Upper Groups When Ranked Accord- 
ing to Scores on Mental, Tests 



Frau A (Short -Division Form) 

FoumB (Long -Division Form) 



Difference 

hi 

Means* 

Probable 
Error of 
Difference 

1 

Ratio of 
Difference 
to IlsProb- 
Error 

Difference 

in 

Means* 

Probable 
Error ol 
Difference 

Ratio ol 
Difference 
'to IisProb- 
| able Error 

NormEil school. 
Number of errors. 

- 032 

0.653 

o,«t 

+0.42 

0.523 

o.Boi 

i 

Scores on time , . , 

+ S 

I.060 

s . 25 

+3.18 

1.065 

2 . 99 ] 


Grade VIII- 
N umber of errors 

+ 371 

1 459 

*.s+t 

+ 1 8l 

I 047 

1 73I 

t 

Scores on time . . , 

+10,30 

2 227 

4,63 

-j-2 02 

2.307 

0 88] 

f 


* Thu differences preceded b y a plua sign lavor the upper group Jn men ini ability] those preceded by « 
minus sign* the lowar group, 
f Not a significant difference. 


that those who develop one readily usually develop the other read- 
ily The relation between these two traits in this investigation was 
determined by finding the correlation between them for both forms 
of the division test, The Pearson product-moment method was used 
to find the correlations between speed and accuracy. The results, 
given in Table X, show that in every grade there was some positive 
correlation between accuracy and speed in the case of both the short 
and the long forms of division. However, most of the correlations 
were small, and it is therefore difficult to generalize about the rela- 
tion between the two traits under consideration. When the test was 
given, the examiners urged the subjects to work as rapidly as possi- 

1 ArthuiT, Gates, Psychology for Sludetils oj Education, p. 283. New York. Macmil- 
lan Co., 1923, 
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ble but to be certain that the computations were accurate. Since 
accuracy is the more important of the two traits, it is doubtful 
whether speed should be stressed. Gates further states: “In arith- 
metic and in writing, accuracy or quality is likely to suffer if speed 
is overemphasized. When proper precautions are taken, however, 
the rate of performance can often be appreciably increased without 
sacrifice of quality or precision.” 1 Therefore, the long-division form 

table x 


Correlations between Speed and Accuracy on Forms A and 11 
of the Entire Test in Division 


Giade 

Tony A (Snonr-DiviBiONl'om) 

Fomi B (Lohg-Di vision FoiiiJ 

Numher 
ol C&acs 

Correlation beLwcen 
Speed null Accuracy 

Numbed 

Ol CflBC 3 

Correlation between 
Speed and Accuracy 

V 

in 

■ ® 9 S± 

IOO 

.483 ± 053 

VI 

I09 

■ 434 ± .°S2 

103 

*48o± 05a 

vn 

144 

. 2461b .053 

13O 

368 ± ,050 

VIII 

104 

,io8± 064 

96 

iga± .063 

IX 

140 

■ 300± 052 

135 

380 ± 050 

X .. , 

loi 

.230! .063 

102 

< 4 °o£ 055 

XI 

107 

.0961b 064 

107 

.oi4± 065 

XII. 

116 

, 492 ± -047 

I06 

402 ±.054 

xin 

io 3 

■ 47 °i 051 

no 

-479 ±.049 

XIV... 

88 

. i6o± 076 

87 

335 ± .064 

XV 

82 

„240± ,070 

79 

.238± 071 


for a one-figure divisor should be taught because it enables the pupil 
to achieve greater accuracy than is possible by the short-division 
form. Then as the technique of long division becomes well estab- 
lished, speed in the application of this technique can be stressed. In 
the light of the results from this expeiimcnt, the short-division form 
cannot be justified by any consideration. 

SUMMARY 

A test in division with a one-figure divisor was given to 2,365 
pupils in Grades V-XV, inclusive, to determine whether the long- 
division form is superior to the short-division form in accuracy and 
speed. The test was divided into two parts, Part I consisting of easy 
division examples and Part II of difficult examples. Two different 
1 Ibid , p 1284 . 
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forms of the test were administered. Form A, the short-division 
form, was given to 1,205 subjects; Form 33 , the long-division form, 
to 1,160 subjects The number of errors and the time in fifteen- 
second intervals were recorded for each test score. The results were 
as follows: 

1, In the case of both the easy and the difficult division examples, 
subjects using the long-division form divided much more accurately 
than did those who used the short-division form. 

2, The subjects using the short-division form completed the en- 
tire test in less time than did those who used the long-division form. 
However, there was no significant difference in the time requited to 
work the difficult division examples by the two different division no- 
tations/ I11 the case of easy division examples less time was con- 
sumed by the subjects who used the short-division form. 

3, The farther the grade level of the subjects tested was removed 
from the grade in which short division was taught, the more pro- 
nounced was the difference in favor of the long-division form. 

4, Intelligence, as measured by standard tests of mental ability, 
had no appreciable effect on the accuracy of the subjects. In the 
case of the shoit-division form, the group superior in mental ability 
solved the examples in less time than did the group infeiior in mental 
ability. In the case of the long-division form there was no significant 
difference in either the speed or the accuracy of the upper and the 
lower halves of the group ranked according to mental ability. 

5, In each of the grades sampled in this study there was some 
positive correlation between accuracy and speed. Most of the corre- 
lations were small, and consequently an appraisal of the relation 
between these two traits is difficult. 

CONCLUSION 

The results of this study point unerringly to the conclusion that 
the long-division form is superior to the short-division form for a 
one-figure divisor, It must be remembered that in this study “the 
dice were loaded” in favor of the short form since all the subjects 
tested had been taught to use the short form, and not the long form, 
of division for a one-digit divisor. Furthermore, the scores on the 
short form were not penalized because of the use of crutches To 
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slate that about half of the pupils who used Form A (short-divi- 
sion form) wrote in the carry-number would be to give a very con- 
servative estimate of the number who used this crutch. Even under 
such conditions the long-division fonn gave more accurate results 
in all types of examples than the short-division form. Therefore, 
the writer recommends that only one form be taught— the long- 
division notation. 

Competent authorities who favor teaching the short-division form 
as a short cut have been cited, The data in this study do not war- 
rant such a procedure. A much more practical plan is to teach the 
long-division fonn for all purposes and then depend on proficiency in 
the application of the technique to reduce the time necessary for its 
operation, In conclusion, a one-rule procedure should he adopted in 
instruction in division examples with one-figure divisors in which 
there is carrying. That procedure is the long-division form. 



A STUDY OF CERTAIN TYPES OF WORK MATERIALS 
IN FIRST-GRADE READING 


PAUL R. PIERCE and HELEN J. QUINN 
William E, Gladstone School, Chicago, Illinois 


THE PROBLEM AND THE PROCEDURE 

The purpose of the experiment here described was to compare 
the merits of two of the outstanding types of commercial work ma- 
terials for first-grade reading with respect to (i) effectiveness in 
increasing the pupil’s reading vocabulary and (2) convenience in 
administration by the teacher. 

The two types of work materials compared may be designated as 
“workbook” material and “picture-dictionary” material. The work- 
book material is the conventional type of seat work and consists in a 
book of pictures with accompanying directions for carrying out vari- 
ous activities, such as coloring the pictures or pasting labels be- 
neath them. The picture-dictionary material consists in a large card 
containing a number of pictures with word or phrase labels printed 
below them, The pupil has corresponding pasteboard labels which 
he matches with the pictures. 

In the workbook material the pupil must be shown the connection 
between the printed directions and the picture which he is to color or 
the exercise which he is to work out. The pupil must therefore be 
familiarized with the new vocabulary embodied in these directions 
before he attempts to carry on any of the activities. After he has be- 
come acquainted with the new words, it is necessary to have him 
read the directions orally and thoroughly discuss them. Obviously, 
a few pupils in the group can dispense with this procedure. 

The picture-dictionary material, on the other hand, utilizes the 
pictures only to give the words meaning and to aid the child in 
learning the words. The material used is blocked out into units of 
twelve pictures with accompanying words and phrases. When the 
pupil has matched his cardboard slips containing words and phrases 
with the corresponding pictures and has studied them until he feels 
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that he knows the words, the teacher checks his card to see if the 
matching has been done properly. If the matching has been done 
correctly, the teacher checks the pupil's knowledge of the words by 
placing the unit card aside and using the pasteboard slips as flash 
cards. If the pupil recognizes all the words at sight, he is given credit 
for the unit; if he misses certain words, he again matches the word 
slips with the pictures and studies them until he can Tccognizc them 
at sight. The process is the same for each unit of the material. 

A class of pupils in Grade I A, just promoted from the first semes- 
ter of work, was selected for the experiment. Practically all the chil- 
dren were handicapped by meager social backgrounds and language 
difficulties. Since it was proposed to use the control technique, the 
class was divided into two groups, each numbering eighteen pupils, 
as nearly equal in ability as possible. A single class was used in or- 
der that all the work of both groups would he under the direction of 
the same teacher. This plan eliminated perhaps the greatest disturb- 
ing factor in a controlled experiment of this type, namely, inequality 
in the abilities of the teachers of the groups. The time period 
scheduled for the experiment was twelve weeks. The experiment 
was started a month after the opening of the semester to allow time 
for the formation of teacher judgment and the administration of 
preliminary tests. 

Four factors were utilized in grouping the pupils; (x) mental age, 
(2) intelligence quotient, (3) chronological age, and (4) teacher judg- 
ment. The mental ages were secured from a single administration of 
the advanced Detroit First-Grade Intelligence Test given at the 
time of grouping. The intelligence quotients were obtained by com- 
bining the intelligence quotients of this administration with those 
derived from an administration of the Detroit First-Grade Intelli- 
gence Test in the previous semester. The median mental ages at the 
time of grouping were 7.4 for the workbook group and 7,9 for the 
picture-dictionary group. The median composite intelligence quo- 
tients were 99.5 for the workbook group and 99.0 for the picture- 
dictionary group. It will be noted that there is a difference of five 
months in the median mental ages. Such factors as social maturity, 
habits of work, and home advantages were considered to compensate 
for this difference. The chronological ages ranged from 6.4 to 10,6 
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ill the workbook group and from 6.6 to io.o in the picture-dictionary 
group. 

Two achievement tests were administered to determine the stage 
of progress of the pupils in the two groups at the beginning of the 
experiment The first was the Pressey First Grade Attainment 
Scale, Form A; the second, a word-recognition test, which all pupils 
promoted to Grade II in the Gladstone School must pass, consisting 
of 152 words basic to the work of Grade 1 1 It was decided to place 
the main emphasis on word recognition because this aspect of read- 
ing lends itself to preciseness and convenience in testing. 

The programs of study for each group were kept as much alike as 
possible. Each group was allotted a daily period of thirty minutes 
in which to use the work materials. These periods of work were 
supervised by the teacher, who observed great care in giving the 
same amount of time and attention to each group. For example, if 
an interruption occurred during the period of one group, the amount 
of time lost was no ted and a proper adjustment was made. The same 
basic reader was used by the two groups and was in no way related 
to either workbook or picture-dictionary materials. Likewise, the 
same supplementary-reading materials were used by the groups, and 
the periods for their use were equalized. 

THE RESULTS 

Tests were again administered at the close of the twelve-week 
period of experimentation. An informal vocabulary test was con- 
structed from one hundred woids common to both types of materi- 
als. All the words weie contained in the Gates list 2 and were among 
those covered by both groups of pupils during the period of the ex- 
periment. This test was designed to determine how effectively each 
type of material presented new words to the pupil. The other tests 
utilized were the Pressey First Grade Attainment Scale, Form B, 
the vocabularly section of the Pressey Second Grade Attainment 
Scale, and the same word-recognition test which was administered 
at the beginning of the experiment. The results of the tests given 
both at the beginning and at the close of the experimental period 

1 Paul R, Pierce, “Administrative Aspects of Testing in First-Grade Reading/ 
Elementary School Journal^ XXXIII (October, 1932), 112-21. 

3 Arthur I. Gated, A Reading Vocabulary for the Primary Grades, New York. Teach 
eis College, Columbia University, 1926. 
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and the gains made by each group are shown in Table I. The 
scores on the Pressey tests show practically no dillcrence in the re- 
sults of the two groups. In the word-recognition test the workbook 
group made a median gain of 7.5 words more than the picture-dic- 
tionary group. However, in the second administration of both the 
Pressey First Grade Attainment Scale and the word-recognition 
test, many pupils in each group made perfect scores; consequently, 
the potential gains that each group might have made were not detcr- 

table I 

median Scores Made on Reading Tests at Beginning and at Close of 
Experiment dy Two Groups of pupils Using Two 
Tytes of Work Materials 


Name of Test 

Median Seme of 
Wohkdqok G&out 

Mfdiahi Soora OF Pic- 
TUHt-DlCTIONAlV GROUT 

Al 

Dcgln- 
1 nine 

At 

Close 

Gain 




Pressey First Grade Attainment Seale 

22.5 

54 0 

3 i 5 

26 9 

57 '° 

30 1 

Pressey Second Grade Attainment Scale 

. ( , 

18 s 


P 4 4 

183 


First-grade word-recognition lest. , . . 

75 ° 

149 s 

74 S 

33 O 

150 0 

67,0 

100 words based on materials . ... 


75 -5 



85 0 




mined. In the test based on one hundred words common Lo both 
types of material, the pupils in the picture- dictionary group at- 
tained a median scoie of 9.5 more words than the workbook group. 
The Pressey and the word-recognition tests do not indicate any 
particular differences in the effectiveness of the two types of mate- 
rials, but the results of the Lest based on words common to the mate- 
rials show that in recognition of words at sight the pictuie-diction- 
ary material is at least equal to, and possibly has a certain degree of 
superiority over, the workbook material. 

The administration of a controlled experiment in a large public 
school presents many problems, not the least of which is ii regular 
attendance of the pupils participating. Whenever a pupil is absent, 
not only his progress and that of the group is affected, but the 
balance essential to an effective experimental organization is dis- 
turbed, In this experiment the median number of days of attendance 
was 56,3 for the workbook group and 55.6 for the picture-dictionary 
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group. The median number of words covered was 360 for the work- 
book group aud 238 for the picture-dictionary group. The difference 
of less than a day in the median attendance of the two groups during 
the sixty days of the experiment shows that the absences in one 
group tended approximately to offset those in the other, The num- 
ber of words covered by the workbook group marks a point in the 
materials reached by practically all the members of the group. This 
finding supports a statement which will be made in the discussion oi 
the clinical data, namely, that the directions and care necessary to 
the effective administration of these materials favor group progress 
rather than individual progress. The median number of words cov- 
ered by the picture-dictionary group is much smaller, but the wide 
range (from 96 to 650) indicates a strong tendency toward individual 
progress of the pupils, It should be noted, however, that the phrase 
“words covered" does not have the same meaning for the two types 
of materials. In the workbook material the pupils simply covered 
the words as in ordinary reading procedure, while in the picture- 
dictionary material the pupils’ mastery of each woid was Lested. 

CLINICAL DATA 

In order to secure data regarding the administration of each type 
of work material, the teacher systematically took notes on what ap- 
peared to be important factors in assignment of work, meeting indi- 
vidual needs, problems of class routine, and the like. A brief resumd 
of the factors thus noted is herewith presented. 

The assignment of workbook materials to first-grade pupils is a 
more complex problem than is frequently supposed for the reason 
that many of the directions preceding an activity are too difficult 
for the child to understand, The directions either contain many 
unfamiliar words or are couched in words outside the child's expe- 
rience. Some directions employ as many as fifteen words, half of 
which may be introduced for the first time, This factor makes care- 
ful assignment of each exercise very essential. It also has the dis- 
advantage of making individual progress for each child difficult, 
This disadvantage is especially apparent when a child returns to 
class after an absence, In the workbook material, if there is no way 
of illustrating a word, it is difficult and frequently impossible for the 
child to work out the word for himself, To illustrate, if the child 
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encounters under the picture of n cat the sentence, “This is my cat,” 
and has not previously mastered “this” and “my,” there is nothing 
in the picture that will give him a clue to these words. The work- 
book requiies careful and constant supervision. The child works out 
Iris activities with crayons — crayons being much cleaner than colored 
chalk— and it is impossible for him to erase, If he interprets the di- 
rections incorrectly, the incorrect work must stand and mar his 
book. Consequently, the teacher must make sure that the pupil 
understands the directions before he attempts to execute them on 
paper. However, the workbook material makes the pupil “reading 
conscious,” He soon learns that, before he can use his scissors or 
crayon, as he delights to do, he must read, 

The picture-dictionary units are usually introduced by a story 
about each picture. This story is necessarily botli simple and brief. 
In the case of the word “close,” for example, the picture shows a 
child closing a window, The story about this word may be no more 
than the following'. “A big storm is blowing up, and mother has 
asked Mary to close the window.” 

A problem connected with the assignment of the picture-diction- 
ary material in the case of first-giade children is centered in the fact 
that few children are working on the same unit at a given time, and 
extra attention must be spent in bringing the pupil to understand 
how to take up his work at the point where he left it at the close 
of the preceding period. For example, it he has received credit for 
completing Unit I at the end of the period on Monday, then he must 
be trained to proceed to Unit II on Tuesday without the assistance 
of the teacher. Once the pupil 1ms secured the correct material, it is 
possible for him to start work independently. He can set his own 
pace, and he can resume his work after an absence without the ne- 
cessity of special instruction. It should by no means be construed, 
however, that this material can be used as “busy work.” The class 
is assuredly busy, but with the difference that they are receiving 
effective aid in their reading. This type of material requires close 
supervision and careful checking by the teacher, It is often possible 
to train two or thiee pupils to do the checking, 1 but much of the suc- 
cess of this plan depends on the maturity of the pupils. 

1 James E , McDadc, “Questions on Individual Learning,” Chicago Schools Jountah 
XI (April, 1929), 281-63 
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Every picture aids the pupil in getting meanings from words. He 
is made aware that words are not merely puzzling groupings of let- 
ters but keys that unlock symbols having meanings and associations 
for him. The picture-dictionary work is particularly well adapted 
to the child with meager preschool background. That the pictures 
occasionally are not adequate for the illustration of the words is evi- 
dent, and any teacher who has attempted to construct materials 
of this kind knows how difficult it often is to find the picture that 
best fits a word. It is much simpler to illustiate "girl” or “boy" 
than to illustrate the word “where” or "there,” but, however far- 
fetched the illustration, the presence of the picture helps the child to 
master the word. The fact that at any time during the period some 
pupil is waiting to have his work checked, in order to proceed with 
the next unit/ presents a problem in routine, but pupil assistants 
should aid in solving it. 

Although the workbook material has an appeal to the child much 
like that of a game and he enjoys the activity, the pupil working with 
the picture-dictionary units also appears to get a certain satisfaction 
in being able to work things out for himself. Self-reliance and habits 
of perseverance are qualities brought out through this self-help 
method. 

SUMMARY COMMENTS 

The foregoing data, while possessing definite limitations, warrant 
certain conclusions regarding the uses and the effectiveness of work 
materials in first-grade reading, The directions to pupils in work- 
book material necessitate considerable guidance on the part of the 
teacher, especially among foveign-language-speaking childien, with 
the result that group instruction and lock-step progress are likely 
to prevail. However, the reading of directions acquaints the pupils 
with an important purpose of reading, and the following of directions 
furnishes them with a variety of activities. The picture-dictionary 
material requires less direction by the teacher and results in individ- 
ual progress of the pupils. It provides effectively for the recognition 
of words and phrases, In addition, the use of picture-dictionaiy ma- 
terial provides training in habits of dependability and self-reliance, 
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INTRODUCTION 

In a recently published article 1 an account is given of the results 
which followed direct instruction in tire use of a "crutch” in fifth- 
grade arithmetic, The major purpose of the investigation was to de- 
scribe and catalogue children’s difficulties in adding proper fractions. 
Group tests were administered and individual interviews were held 
to secure data on the processes employed by 245 fifth-grade children 
enrolled in seven schools- Tabulation of the data some weeks after 
the testing revealed use of the crutch in two of the schools. The 
circumstances of its use and of its discovery led to a special inquiry 
into the effects of the crutch on efficiency and on subsequent develop- 
ment in the ability to add proper fractions. In the conditions under 
which the inquiry was prosecuted, it was impracticable to determine 
whether the crutch had made any positive contributions to learning, 
and it was therefore necessary to adopt some other means of evaluat- 
ing the crutch as an instructional device, A point of attack was 
found in certain objections which arc frequently raised by those who 
oppose crutches in teaching, The data were accordingly treated 
with a view to testing the validity of these objections with regard to 
the particular device in question. 

In the first part of this article the practice of deriving instruction- 
al procedures, such as the crutch here studied, from opinion and 
deduction from psychological principles is critically examined. In 
the second pai t summaries of the data secured in the investigation 
will be examined to determine the effects of this crutch on learning. 
In the third part consideration will be given to certain suggestions 
in the findings for the psychology of learning and of teaching in so 
far as crutches aie concerned. 

■William A Brownell, “An Evaluation of an Arithmetic 'Crutch,* " Journal oj 
Experimental Education, II (September, 1933), 5-34, 

607 
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NEED FOR A DIRECT ATTACK ON EDUCATIONAL METHOD , 

Futility of decisions based on opinion . — Research data dealing 
with the place of crutches in instruction are exceedingly rare. This 
is, however, far from saying that the problem has received no atten- 
tion. It is, rather, to say that the problem has been left almost en- 
tirely to the arguments of theorists, who in the last few years have 
expressed themselves in increasing numbers as opposed to the use of 
these devices. Nevertheless, there still remain some who insilt that 
crutches perform a useful function in facilitating learning, 

The objections of those who oppose crutches may be summarized 
as follows: (x) Many times crutches confuse rather than clarify the 
processes to be learned. (2) They are frequently as difficult to learn 
as are the processes which they are assumed to simplify, often more 
difficult. (3) Even if they possess temporary value, they tend to 
outlive their usefulness and to become fixed as uneconomical habits, 
(4) Consequently, they block learning by encouraging the learner to 
remain at a lower level of efficiency and maturity than he otherwise 
might attain. 

It is only fair to assume that not even the staunchest exponent 
of crutches would favor teaching devices which produce in children 
the undesirable effects listed. Certainly, the advocate of crutches 
is as sincerely interested as is the opponent of crutches in furthering 
learning. These undesirable effects are not produced, however, by 
the teaching procedures described as crutches by those who favor 
the use of such devices. In the opinion of these persons devices which 
they call crutches (1) contribute meaning and intelligibility to the 
processes which they are designed to explain, (2^ are readily under- 
stood by children, (3) are abandoned as soon as they are no longer 
needed, and (4) are conducive to the most economical growth and 
the soundest maturity. 

Viewed in this manner, the purely theoretical discussion of the 
value of crutches is seen to be utterly futile. The argument becomes 
a matter of definition and identification. If Instructional Device A 
results in seriously impeding learning, it is called a crutch by those 
who attack crutches and is called something else by those who de- 
fend crutches. If Instructional Device B results in promoting health- 
ful learning, it is called a crutch by the supporters of crutches and is 
called something else by the other side in the debate. 
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In the last analysis, therefore, to describe a teaching procedure 
as a crutch is to describe it not at all. Identification on purely a 
priori grounds is open to serious error. The supporter of crutches 
-optimistically imagines in the procedure virtues which may be non- 
existent to children. The opponent of crutches is likely to argue 
that, since he does not use the procedure himself, it can be of little 
service to the learner, and hence he is likely to see in it all the evils 
he subsumes under the category of crutches. It follows, too, that 
any general direction to teach many crutches or to teach none at all 1 
is at best meaningless and at worst wholly misleading. The immedi- 
ate question still remains to be answered for each proposed procedure, 
"Is it a crutch?” Whether to employ the procedure or not to em- 
ploy it becomes a question of labeling and naming it when there is 
r> a much more fundamental issue involved, namely, whether the 
changes it effects in children are helpful or harmful. This issue, it is 
clear, is not to be settled through the agency of further opinionated 
discussion; settlement is to be expected only from impartial research. 
* Dangws in deductions from psychological principles . — Participants 
in the dispute concerning the value of crutches in general or of some 
device in particular often base their arguments on psychological 
principles. There is grave danger in this practice. In the first place, 
such deductions are likely to constitute instances of "begging the 
question” The logical error lies in assuming universality in a prin- 
ciple cited in such a way that it applies to the special case in ques- 
tion. Once this assumption is made, naturally the inference follows 
from the principle. An example of this kind of circular reasoning is 
to be found in the objection to crutches which is presumed to be 
inherent in the principle, "Other things being equal, form no habits 
which must later be broken.” This principle is accepted as having 
universal application; the crutch is then identified as one of the hab- 
its “which must laler be broken;” and, finally, the weight and au- 
thority of the principle is invoked against the crutch as being un- 
economical and injurious. 

Such principles as that just mentioned cannot safely, in tlic pres- 

1 For example, u 'Crutches 1 o£ all kinds should be avoided [in arithmetic instruction], 
as they become distinct liabilities as soon as the initial singes of the learning have been 
passed ,J — T G. Foran, “A Summary of Some Principles of Teaching Arithmetic, 11 
Catholic Erfifcntiojint Retueu, XXVIII (May, igjo), 260. 
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ent state of experimentation, be taken as universal. As a matter of 
fact, a principle is not absolute until there have been accumulated 
a great many instances of the phenomena covered by the principle 
including the particular group of phenomena which at a given time 
are receiving attention. In other words, a principle can validly be 
brought to bear on data only when those data have already contrib- 
uted to establish the principle, The movement seems to be from 
data to principle and back to data. When the direction is altered, as 
is frequently done in deducing educational procedures, and when, 
as the first step, the principle is applied directly to data, there is the 
danger that essential conditions may have been violated. A far 
wiser course of action, it would seem, is to study immediately and 
at first hand the problems that arise in connection with educational 
methods, as has been done in the study of the fraction crutch in the 
investigation referred to in the opening paragraph. 

There is a second reason for questioning the soundness of infer- 
ences regarding educational procedures made from psychological 
principles. The educational situation is always a complex of a great 
number of factors, part of which are likely to escape notice. There 
is always the possibility that the educational theorist, in centering 
his attention on one aspect of this complex and in citing the psycho- 
logical principle which seems to apply to it, may fail to consider other 
factors with their governing principles, some of which may actually 
negate the operation of the theorist’s principle. In this connection, 
the writer is reminded of the psychologist who through his study of 
football had become convinced of the importance of quick reaction 
time in the linesmen. On the psychologist’s recommendation the 
football coach selected one team from his squad purely in terms of 
the speed with which the men responded to signals. Under the con- 
ditions of a practice game it became clear that reaction time is but 
one of a number of important factors in football-players, among the 
others being such matters as weight, interest in the game, and knowl- 
edge of special tricks, and that superiority in some of these factors 
was often sufficient to offset slowness in reaction, time. In a similar 
manner, in education the attempt to apply general psychological 
principles, even sound principles, may be exceedingly difficult, con- 
fusing, and really harmful because of the possibility of neglecting 
or of unduly emphasizing essential elements in the situation. 
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Inference from psychological principles constitutes a safer basis 
than does opinionated discussion for the selection of educational 
practices, for the reason that the principles serve as controls in 
thinking, even though the controls must be admitted to be tentative. 
Still, inference of any kind is an indirect form of solving problems 
and, even when the premises are acceptable, is open to whatever 
logical errors are characteristic of the person who is making the de- 
ductions. A direct attack on problems, educational or otherwise, is 
to be preferred. 

effects of the arithmetic crutch on ahility 

TO ADD PROPER FRACTIONS 

The foregoing criticisms of theory and psychological deduction as 
a basis for educational practice explain why the writer welcomed the 
opportunity to measure the effects of use of the particular arithmetic 
crutch which was found in the course of the investigation. The fact 
that in all seven schools the arithmetic textbook was the same and 
the arithmetic course of study essentially the same served to em- 
phasize and, as it were, to isolate this instructional device in the two 
schools which taught the use of the crutch, There were also two 
other features of the situation which, from the standpoint of re- 
search, were especially encouraging. In the first place, the crutch 
was employed under conditions which favored a quantitative type 
of evaluation. In the second place, the device used in the two 
schools 1 seemed to be an excellent example of what is usually termed 
a crutch, It was not original with the children. On the contrary, it 
was given them by their teachers. Its purpose was to explain the 
logic underlying the operations involved in adding proper fractions. 
While the children weie required to show the form in every example 
in this process, they were expected to use it only temporarily — until 
the end of the term. The arithmetical operations made necessary by 
its use were artificial, cumbersome, and inflexible. Altogether, it 
seemed that, if the four major objections raised against crutches 

1 As used m performing the addition in one of the simplest examples in the lest, the 
crutch had the following appearance: 

(i) w (3) (4) (s) m '(7) 

h = t x i = i 

l = ! X I = l 

l 
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in general were really valid and absolute, the objections ought to he 
demonstrable in concrete form in the case of this particular crutch. 

Effect on initial learning . — Two of the four objections to crutches 
which have already been listed bear on learning in its initial stages. 

It is claimed (i) that crutches frequently obscure the process which 
they arc designed to explain and (2) that they arc often as difficult 
to learn as arc the processes without them. Since this investigation 
was not instituted until after the children had passed through the 
early stages of learning and were supposedly proficient in adding 
proper fractions, it was impossible to secure data of immediate and 
direct relevancy to these two objections. However, data of an in- 
direct sort were secured, All 245 children took a test consisting of 
fifteen examples in the addition of proper fractions. The scores of 
the 80 children using the crutch did not differ materially from the 
scores of the 165 children using no crutch In other words, the 
children using the crutch had learned to add fractions about as well 
as had the children who knew nothing of the crutch. With what 
difficulty the crutch children had learned the form itself and whether 
the form assisted them or impeded them in developing the ability it 
was intended to explain, is not known. But this much can be said 
with assurance: if the crutch introduced special elements of difficulty 
into the learning, those difficulties were not insurmountable and did 
not show themselves in any way in the test of ability. 

Effect on level of ability attained . — Consideration of the third ob- 
jection, that crutches tend to remain as habits after they have ‘ 
ceased to be of value, may be postponed for the moment. The fourth 
objection is to the effect that crutches block learning and encourage 
their users to remain at unnecessarily low levels of efficiency and 
maturity in the functions learned. On this point, as it applied to the 
fraction crutch, two bodies of data were available. The first body 
of data has already been mentioned: on the group fraction test the 
crutch children showed dearly that they were as efficient in adding 
proper fractions as weie the non-crutch children The second body 
of data was collected by means of personal interviews which were 
held at the time of the group tests. A careful record was kept of the 
undesirable habits, erroneous processes, and faulty procedures which 
were employed by each of the 245 children in adding the fractions 
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in the test. Later these faults were classified and Labulatcd. A com- 
parison of the crutch and the non-crutch children showed no sig- 
nificant difference between the two groups with respect to the total 
number of different faults, the number of times faults appeared in 
the reports of their thinking, the average number of children who 
employed the different faults, or the average number of times each 
faulty procedure was used. The crutch appeared to represent a set 
of habits which were self-contained and relatively autonomous — a 
system which allied itself with, or remained apart from, other sets of 
habits (such as those here called “faults”) as the circumstances of 
learning dictated. To teach children the crutch did not make them 
any the less capable of developing mature forms of skill in adding 
fractions. Furthermore, the inference appeals to be justified that, 
not having led to the adoption of an unusual number of faults or to 
excessive reliance on those employed, the crutch did not seriously 
interfere with the initial learning of the arithmetical process involved. 

Persistence of the crutch— Concerning the third objection, that 
crutches outlive their usefulness and persist as permanent liabils, the 
data obtained for the fraction crutch were complete and directly 
relevant. As a consequence, three conclusions could be drawn with 
confidence, one of them meeting the objection directly and the other 
two bearing on related issues. 

The data, first of all, revealed that the majority of the eighty 
children who were taught the crutch discarded it in little more, and 
perhaps in less, than four months’ time from their introduction Lo its 
use. The evidence for this conclusion is as follows: (1) In School 1 
none of the twenty-two children in the higher section of the grade 
used the form on Test 1 (the first time the fraction test of fifteen 
examples was administered), that is to say, four months after be- 
ginning the study of the addition of fractions. (2) Three of the chil- 
dren in the lower section, in which instruction in adding fractions 
had been completed about six weeks before the test, failed to use the 
crutch on Test 1. Two of these pupils were repeating the work of the 
quarter and hence might properly be classed with the twenty-two 
children in the higher seclion so far as familiarity with the crutch is 
concerned. (3) The teacher of this lower section reported great diffi- 
culty in maintaining the continued use of the crutch after the chil- 
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dren discovered, within a few weeks, that they could add fiactiohj,. ' 
without it. (4) None of 'the twenty-three children in the lower se'c, 
tion used the form on Test 2, given three months after Test i ( 
which time they were enrolled under a new teacher in the higher sto/ 
tion of the grade. (5) This new teacher is authority for the statement- 
that only a few of the twenty-three children had to be taught new' 
methods to replace the crutch when they came to her at the begin-' 
ning of the quarter and that these few mastered the new methods 
with comparative ease. (6J In School 2 none of the children in Gtade 
VI employed the form a year and four months after they had been 
taught it. (7} Furthermore, the teacher of the grade testified that 
but a few of their number used it at the beginning of the year. (8) 
In Grade V several children on Test i, given six weeks after instruct 
tion on the crutch, added fractions without it. (9) The data for 
Test 2, given three months later, showed the crutch still in common 
use. It was found, however, that these data were invalid, for the 
teacher at the time of this test had inadvertently warned the chil- 
dren to show on their papers how they had secured their answers, 
thereby specifically encouraging them to employ the crutch. The 
mere fact that this teacher, in order to insure that the children re- 
veal their use of the crutch, felt the necessity of cautioning them to 
do so is evidence of her knowledge that many of them were accus- 
tomed to adding fractions without it. 

Related to this first conclusion are two others which are based on 
the same data. The second conclusion is that not all children of 
their own initiative invented or adopted from others a new meth- 
od to take the place of the crutch which they had been taught. This 
conclusion is based principally on. the statements of the teacher of 
Grade VI in School 2 and of the teacher of the advanced section in 
Grade V of School 1 to the effect that some pupils, months after 
they had been taught to use the crutch and a considerable period of 
time after many of their classmates had dispensed with it, still con- 
tinued to use the old form. It may well be the indisputable presence 
of some pupils of this type in every school that has led certain writers 
on methods of teaching and on the psychology of learning to object 
to crutches on the ground that they become fixed forms of behavior. 
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It is relatively easy to exaggerate the significance attaching to the 
reactions of a few children and, as a consequence, to condemn any 
given device because it has apparently worked some harmful effect 
on those few. So far as the fraction crutch is concerned, the number 
of children who betrayed long-time dependence on the form was 
very small, and all of them, according to their teachers, responded 
readily to instruction in more approved procedures. Almost all in- 
structional devices, not crutches alone, would have to be proscribed 
if a standard of effectiveness of 100 per cent were required for their 
use. Too much is known about the facts of individual differences in 
children to permit one seriously to expect any method of teaching to 
be equally well adapted to all pupils. 

The third conclusion is that the teachers in the two schools stud- 
ied, by setting up appropriate regulations and by insisting on the 
observance of these regulations, were able to secure some use of the 
crutch even after it had lost whatever value it may at one time have 
had for learning. Among the fifth-grade children in both schools, 
there were undoubtedly many who on Test 1, and in School 2 on 
Test 2 also, would have done as well without the form but who em- 
ployed it because they knew they were expected to. Under circum- 
stances of this kind, use of some undesirable device may be, and 
probably frequently is, misinterpreted to be the result of a need for 
that device rather than the effect of the trait of docility and of will- 
ingness to comply with instructions. 

Limitations to conclusions . — Attention has already been called to 
the fact that all the conclusions, framed as they arc with reference 
to the four major objections to crutches, axe negative. That is to 
say, the conclusions merely state that the four types of harmful re- 
sults which arc said to follow from the teaching of crutches did not 
occur in the case of the fraction crutch — at least in so far as these 
results could be measured by the means which were adopted. Noth- 
ing in these conclusions, however, warrants the inference that on 
this account the crutch should be taught. In order that the sound- 
ness of this inference might be tested, specially designed experi- 
ments, much broader in their scope than the investigation sum- 
marized in this article, would need to be prosecuted. 
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IMPLICATIONS OP THE STUDY FOR TEACHING 
AND THE PSYCHOLOGY OP LEARNING 

How far one is justified in generalizing from this single partial 1 ' 
evaluation of a crutch is a question. According to the more rigorous 1 
tenets of science, generalizations could not safely be formulated un- 
til, first, the consequences of the fraction crutch reported here for' 
two schools were shown to correspond with the consequences of the 
use of the crutch in other schools like and unlike the two of this in- 
vestigation and until, second, it was established that the conse- 
quences of the fraction crutch are typical of crutches in general, 
In the absence of such extensive data, one may be guilty, in general- 
izing, of committing the same errors which were mentioned in criti- 
cizing inference as a basis for educational method. Nevertheless, on 
grounds something like those of the logician who discredits a univer- 
sal by discovering an exception thereto, an attempt will be made to 
generalize from this one study of a single crutch. The generaliza- 
tions will, however, take the form of cautions and suggestions rather 
than of principles and scientific conclusions. 

Criticism of psychological principles underlying objections Jd 
crutches . — Two psychological principles are implicit, and sometimes 
explicit, in the objections of educational theorists to teaching 
crutches. One of these has already been referred to : “Other things 
being equal, form no habits which must later be broken." The other 
of the principles may be stated; “Acquire reactions in the form in 
which they are to be used." Both of these principles need to be 
taken, not as “laws" as they generally are taken, but as guides and 
checks to thinking, Otherwise, one may readily err more seriously 
in applying the principles than one would err if one had these prin- 
ciples not at all. 

In the first of the principles the use of the verb “to break" is un- 
fortunate This word implies a type of change in behavior which is 
actually far less fundamental and far more common than seems to be 
suggested. As a matter of fact, when one “breaks” a habit, he really 
substitutes one mode of response for another. It is not a case of 
eradicating anything, of shattering it, or of rooting it out of the 
organism. Rather, the patterns representing the “broken" habit are 
still in the neuromuscular system and are fully susceptible to excita- 
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lion even after the newer forms of response are well established. In 
other words, the "broken’' habit is merely one which is no longer 
used, having been superseded, or at least overlaid, by a new habit. 
When for any reason the new habit cannot or should not be inner- 
vated, the "broken" habit is found ready to perform— and in many 
cases to the immense profit of the individual. When the infant, in 
learning to walk, "breaks” the habit of crawling, the acquisition of 
the new behavior pattern docs not annihilate the old pattern: the 
infant is not rendered incapable of crawling; he simply does not crawl 
because walking is usually a more economical and effective mode of 
reacting. If for any 1 cason the act of walking cannot or should not 
be performed, the infant can and does crawl. 

Something analogous seems to have been characteristic of Lhe ex- 
perience of the eighty children who in the two schools investigated 
first learned and then abandoned the fraction crutch. They certain- 
ly formed the habits which are required by the crutch, and just as 
certainly they "broke" those habits, that is, they substituted new 
forms of response for old forms. The old habits were not absolutely 
gone; they simply were not regularly employed to add fractions. 
When unusual circumstances (such as the caution of the teacher in 
School 2 at the time of Test 2) made it undesirable to use the new 
habits, the old ones could and did function. 

There is also in this first principle (“Other things being equal, 
form no habits which must later be broken,”) another qualification 
which needs to be appreciated if the principle is to be properly ap- 
plied. The principle seems to suggest that learning should proceed 
in a straight line and that, through the exercise of the necessary 
precautions, this straight course of learning may readily be made a 
reality. At the risk of being as dogmatic as the principle appears to 
be, it may be stated that no learning ever takes place in a straight 
line. Whether it should so take place is even debatable. The custom- 
ary course of learning is crooked and irregular, it consists, even under 
the most favorable circumstances, in a series of errors and correc- 
tions, of awkward adjustments and their refinement, of growth from 
primitive clumsy performance to mature proficiency in the function 
being learned. Nor is it to be thought "wasteful” that this course is 
characteristic of learning. Errors, inadequate adjustments, imraa- 
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ture types of performance may contribute much, not merely to the 
ultimate development of a high degree of ability in the given func- 
tion, but also to the better learning of other functions. The unpleas- 
ant experiences of one’s first attempts to swim may not only develop 
a healthy fear of water, which is one aspect of the function being 
learned, but may also be wholesome correctives to foolhardiness in 
general. To make the point without further elaboration, one needs 
to pay due heed to the first four words of the principle, “Other 
things being equal, . . . .” In certain circumstances the limitation 
suggested by these words may be so important as to negate the 
rest of the principle and to make it read: “Form no habits which 
must later be broken unless you should form habits which must 
later be broken.” 

To a considerable degree the notion that learning should, and fre- 
quently does, proceed in a straight line is involved in the second 
principle, “Acquire reactions in the form in which they are to be 
used.” Careless interpretation of this principle also assumes that 
once a reaction has been mastered, learning is to that extent com- 
pleted: the given reaction is from that time forward susceptible to 
the stimuli with which it became associated in learning, and to these 
stimuli the response is made substantially without modification. 
Such a view makes learning a static thing, something which can at 
some point be regarded as finished. It neglects the ceaseless change 
which occurs both in the stimulating situation and in the reacting 
organism. As a matter of fact, one never reacts twice to the same 
situation in the same way. Always in the second situation changes 
have taken place— if not in the potential stimuli, then in the organ- 
ism itself, The making of the first response alters the organism too 
much (even were there no other changes in the elapsed time) to 
justify the statement that the same organism responds the second 
time. Put somewhat less technically, learning never stops at some 
point; the reactions which are acquired are continuously subject 
to modification from subsequent reactions. Learning is dynamic, 
not static. Growth and development are possible only because of the 
constant change in behavior, and it is characteristic of growth and 
development that with opportunity for experience this change is in 
the direction of greater economy of response. 
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Due recognition, of the dynamics of behavior and of learning is 
needed to protect one from absurd applications of the principle, 
“Acquire reactions in the form in which they are to be used.” Con- 
trary to the apparent implication of this dictum, learning is not com- 
pleted at a jump. If the function learned is at all complicated, the 
early forms of reaction must inevitably be crude. These crude reac- 
tions are not the reactions which characterize performance at later 
stages. On the other hand, the reactions which characterize skilled 
performance cannot be at once acquired. They are the products of 
the kind of evolution which is suggested in the preceding paragraph. 

A position with respect to crutches , — This article concludes on es- 
sentially the same notes which were struck in some of the early 
paragraphs. There are serious dangers in the practice both of at- 
tacking and of defending crutches in terms of personal opinion and 
inference from psychological principles. The need is for the experi- 
mental investigation of the virtues of proposed procedures. Pending 
such studies, a person may for himself rely on his experience with 
procedures and devices, retaining them for himself if they have 
proved of value and rejecting them for himself if they have served 
no useful end. In the absence alike of research and personal experi- 
ence, decisions based on opinion and psychological deductions must 
be carefully safeguarded, No psychological principle is so inclusive 
that it alone suffices to determine action in an educational situa- 
tion. Always attention must be given both to the limitations of the 
general principle and to the operation of other principles which apply. 
The tendency has been to base arguments on too few principles and 
on too narrow interpretation of those selected. When the course of 
learning is seen in its entirety and its complexity, the problem of 
crutches may take on different meaning. Furthermore, it is well to 
bear in mind that the ultimate standard by which educational pro- 
cedures are to be judged is not whether they are crutches or are not 
crutches but whethei they facilitate learning or interfere with learn- 
ing. In order that this fundamental criterion might be more gener- 
ally honored, it might even be well to eliminate the term "ciutches” 
from the vocabulary of education, 



SELECTED REFERENCES ON KINDERGARTEN- 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 


KATHERINE L MeLAUGHLIN 
University of California at Los Angeles 

This article presents the second list of selected references dealing 
with kindergarten-primary education, The publications listed herein 
appeared during the year from January i, 1933, to January i, 1934, 
In general, studies in special subject-matter fields or in the field of 
preschool work have been excluded unless they give major emphasis 
to kindergarten-primary problems, The titles, chosen from the much 
longer list of publications for the year, are grouped under the follow- 
ing headings: (1) general educational aspects; (2) organization, 
techniques, and curriculum; (3) investigations and experimental 
studies. 

General Educational Aspects 1 

14c, Bailer Edna W,, Laton, Anita D., and Bishop, Elizabeth L, Outline 
for Study of Children m Schook. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1933. Pp, viii+248, 

Presents manual for directed study and observation of chdd growth and de- 
velopment at preschool, elementary-school, nnd secondary-school levels. Organ- 
ized data gleaned from the literature of the field, forms for recording observa- 
tions, and a Coble of psychometric tests are outstanding features, 

141, Davis, Mary Dabney. "Reconstructing Legislation/ 1 Childhood Educa- 

tion, X (October, 1933), it— 15. 

Reviews laws governing the establishing and the maintaining of kindergartens 
in all state9 and gives practical suggestions for reconstructing ineffective laws, 

142, Forman, Henry James Our Mom Made Children . Payne Fund Studies 

of Motion Pictures and Youth New York: Macmillan Co., 1933, Pp. 
viii+288, 

Seta forth facts collected by ft group of investigators during four years of study 
in a dozen cities Discusses movie-going habits of children; the nature of the 
pictures; and their influence on sleep, on general well-being, and on mental, 
emotional, and moral development, 

1 See also Items 124, 127, 137, and 139 in the list of selected references appearing in 
the March, 1954, number of the Elementary School Journal 
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143 Foster, Josephine C. (Editor). The Broadening Meld of Teacher Activity . 
Bulletin of the Association for Childhood Education, Washington: As- 
sociation for Childhood Education, 1933 Pp. 36 

Includes reports given at the 1932 conference of the association and articles 
specially submitted by the following persons' Josephine C. Foster, Ruth 
Andrus, George D, Stoddard, Leo J Brueckner, Neith E, Headley, and Marie 
Belle Fowler. Papers concern health education, keeping records, research, and 
home and school co-operation. 

144, Freeman, Frank N, "Needed Research in the New Education, ” Progres- 

sive Education, X (April, 1933), 220-24. 

Classifies educational research under at least three headings 1 disco very, in- 
vention, and testing. Stresses needed developments in the first two types and 
points out importance of shifting emphasis from "exclusive pursuit of mcasuie- 
ment to an energetic pursuit of the other two types of research.” 

145, I-Iill, Patty Smith "Shall the Youngest Suffer Most? 1 ’ Parenls > Maga- 

zine VIII (April, 1933), 13. 

Characterizes preschool period as one susceptible to disease, emotional strains, 
and influences from criminal surroundings, Urges school officers and parents 
to find ways and means of adjusting conditions for kindergarten-primary chil- 
dren in order that they may be protected fiom the physical, emotional, and 
social disturbances induced by economic sticss in homes. 

146, Hissong, Clyde, and IIissong, Mary An Introduction to the Principles 

of Teaching, Philadelphia, John C. Winston Co,, 1933. Pp, xii+260 
Discusses progress of educational theory from teachings of Locke to those of 
Dewey and seeks to formulate a teaching piocedurc based on findings of 
biological, psychological, and sociological research, 

147, Isaacs, Susan S. Social Development in Young Children , Behavior of 

Young Children, Vol, II. London: George Routlerlge & Sons, LLd,, 1933. 
Pp, xii+48o, (Obtainable in the United States from Harcouit, Biace & 
Co , New York City,) 

Follows earlier volume, Intellectual Growth in Young Children. Presents studies 
earned on at Malting House School, Cambridge, England, Part I gives de- 
scriptive lccords of various aspects of social behavior, and Part II deals with 
bearing of these on educational problems. 

148, Reed, Mary M, "Conference on the Educational Status of the Four and 

Five Year Old Child," Childhood Education, IX (June, 1933), 481-82. 
Repoits on various problems discussed at the two-day conference held at 
Teachers College, Columbia University Discussion lenders included John 
Dewey, Geoige D, Strayer, Margaret Holmes, Willard D BcaLty, Mary 
Dabney Davis, Patty Smith Ilill, Mary M Reed, and others. 

149, Rusk, Robert R. A History of Infant Education. London, University of 

London Press, Ltd., 1933. Pp viii+196. 

Points out the need /or evaluation of policies of infant edirca tion for pm poses 
of shaping present practices, Traces development of infant education from 
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Comenius to the present day and discusses philosophical influences govern- 
ing state regulations of present infant schools of Great Britain, 

j jo. Smith v Nora A, “Early Days in the Kindergarten Movement in Califor- 
nia/' Western Journal of Education, XXXIX (September, 1933), 13; 
(October, 1933), 13-15. 

Gives historical material regarding the establishment of first free kinder- 
gartens west of the Rocky Mountains by the writer’s sister, Kate Douglas 
Wiggin 

151. Stoddard, George D. What the Kindergarten and Nursery School Save in 

Store for Parent and Child. Child Welfare Pamphlets, No. 17. Bulletin 
of the University of Iowa, New Series, No- 694, Iowa City, Iowa: Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1933. Pp. 8. 

Discusses offerings of modem nursery schools ond kindergartens under the 
topics: play facilities, assistance in habit formation, problems of nutrition 
and health, provisions for social development, preventing and eliminating un- 
desirable behavior, maladjustments, parent education, and similar topics. 

Organization, Techniques, and Curriculum 1 

152. Arbutiinot, May Hill, “The Child's GrowLli in Language," Parents 9 

Magazine , VIII (April, 1933), 26-27, 58-61, 

Describes characteristics of child's early speech and suggests ways of guiding 
subsequent language development, 

153. Baker, Edna Dean. “Interpreting the Kindergarten," Journal of the Na- 

tional Education Association, XXII (April, 1933), 121-22. 

Submits evidence supporting thesis that the years before entry into the first 
grade cover periods of most rapid growth for child— physically, psychologically, 
and socially, Urges that kindergarten be retained as means of guiding and 
safeguarding wholesome development. 

154. Dernhardt, Jane, and Dawson, Margaret “The School Environment 

for the Four Year Child," Childhood Education, IX (February, 1933), 
248-52, 

Describes situations originating in play activities of four-year-old kindergarten 
children. Urges differentiation of program from that provided for the five- 
year-old kindergarten pupils. 

155. Burke, Marjorie, “The Kindergarten Prepares for Reading Success," 

American Childhood, XIX (October, 1933), 13-15, 46-47. 

Discusses six types of experience characteristic of kindergarten procedures 
that contribute to reading readiness, 

1 See also Items 249 and 251 in the list of selected references appearing in the Sep- 
tember, 1933, number of th q Elementary School Journal, Item 299 in the October, 1933, 
number, and Items 463 and 480 in the November, 1933, number. 
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156. Cook, Grace "Progressive Activities in the Third Grade,” Childhood 

Education, IX (June, 1933), 476-78. 

Discusses criteria for choosing hetivities, teacher’s part in organizing the 
activities, and ways of guiding the expanding interests of children. 

157. Coulter, Evelyn, "Building Social Attitudes in Young Children/' Pro- 

gressive Education , X (October, 1933), 326-28. 

Describes social thinking of third- and fourth-grade children pertinent to pres- 
ent-day problems, which was encouraged by a group of primary teachers, 

158. Dalgliesh, Alice. "Picture Books for Today's Children," Childhood Ed- 

*i cation, , X (November, 1933), 65-67. 

Evaluates selected list of new books for young children. 

159. Demiasiikevicii, M. J, “Some Doubts about the Activity Movement/' 

Harvard Teachers Record , III (October, 1933), 170-78, 

Pregents cilticisms under nine topics: (1) neglect of certain fundamentals, ( 2 ) 
opposition to indoctrination, {3) disregard of mental discipline, (4) failure to 
train for Independent thinking, (5) opposition to books, (6) opposition to 
memory work, (7) exaggeration of value of experiences, (8) exaggeration of val- 
ue of play, and (9) false concept of the secret of happiness 

160. Dobbs, Ella Victoria. “Principles and Procedures in Handwork Activi- 

ties/' Childhood Education X (December, 1933), 131-33, 164. 

Discusses tools, materials, and methods for early construction. 

161. Dolch, Edward William. “Testing Reading," Elementary School Journal, 

XXXIV (September, 1933), 36-43- 

Analyzcs various types of ability needed in learning to read and points out 
need for tests of these abilities at particular grade levels. 

162. Elliott, Charles H. "Social Studies in the Rural School,” American 

Childhood, XIX (September, 1933), 14-15; (October, 1933), 10-11, 39- 
40, 42. 

Presents course of study growing out of co-operative eCort of country schools 
of New York. Gives units of activities in study of neighborhood farm life. 

163. Givens, Willard E, “School Journeys," American Childhood , XIX (Sep- 

tember, 1933)1 6-7, 4°, (November, 1933)1 ^0-11. 

Selected articles from a monograph, “Some Oakland School Journeys and 
What Came of Them/’ prepared by a committee on improvement of instruc- 
tion in visual education. Discusses community contacts gained by classes 
taken on journeys by teachers who seek to vitalize classioom teaching by en- 
riching the experiences of children, 

164. Knight, F. B, “Observations upon Beginning Arithmetic/' Childhood Ed- 

ucation, IX (February, 1933), 234-40, 

Analyzes the present teaching of arithmetic in primary grades and suggests 
possible changes in content and procedures. 
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165 Manuel, IIerschel T., and Voyer, Mary Thompson, “What Shall We 

Expect of the Child Who Enters School at Six Years of Age? ,J Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, XIX (October, 1933), 521-28. 
Recommends deferring beginning reading for immature school entrants. 

166 Reynolds, Clara P. “Child Art in the Franz Cizek School in Vienna, 11 

Childhood Education, X (December, 1933)* 121-26, 152. 

Reports on a lecture given by Cizek to a group of American teachers, in which 
are embodied principles and characteristics of his work with children between 
the ages of six and sixteen 

167, Teaching the Social Studies m Grades Otie i Two and Three . Ciuriculvim Bul- 
letin No. 2, Memphis, Tennessee: State Teachers College and Memphis 
Public Schools, 1933. Pp. 90. 

Sets forth objectives and criteria for judging units of work in social studies and 
outlines suggestive procedures for primary grades. This bulletin and an earlier 
one, a course of study in arithmetic, are parts of a tentative curriculum for 
primary grades and represent the outcome of co-opeiative efforts of local 
teachers enrolled in the State Teachers College, Memphis, Tennessee 

168 Veverka, M Madilene, “Fine and Industrial Arts in the Life of the 
Child,” Childhood Education, X (December, 1933), 118-20. 

A director of elementary courses of study discusses values of fine and indus- 
trial arts in a balanced program of activities in the primary grades, 

169. Wilkinson, Mary S< (Chairman). The Right Booh for the Right Child . 

New York: John Day Co , 1933- Pp- xxvi+358. 

An annotated list selected by a subcommittee of the Committee on Library 
Work with Children of the American Library Association and giaded by the 
Research Department of the Winnetka Public Schools, The first eighteen pages 
list books for preschool children, the next sixteen pages, books for primary- 
school children. 

Investigations and Experimental Studies 1 

170. Boney, C, De Witt A Study of Library Reading in the Primary Grades. 

Teachers College Contributions to Education, No, 57S. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. vi+7o, 

Surveys sixty-one courses of study in reading and seventy-five professional 
books issued betweeen 1912 and 1931, Finds that emphasis during latter seven 
years of the period is given to library reading as integral part of primary read- 
ing program. Examines techniques for conducting library leading programs 
set forth in the literature studied 

1 See also Item 308 in the list of selected references appearing in the October, 1933, 
number of the Elementary School Journal , Items 432 and 474 in the November, 1933, 

number, and Items 74, 80, 98, 107, 114, and 121 in the March, 1934, number. 
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tyi. Graham, Ben G. "Amount of Instruction Cost Allotted to Kindergar- 
tens/ 1 Official Report of the Department of Superintendence , pp, 229-30* 
Washington: Department of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1933. 

Interprets data submitted by sixty-eight large cities on administrative prac- 
tices governing kindergartens and indicates decreases or increases in kinder- 
garten service, 

172 Gunderson, Agnes G. “Geographical Materials Contained in headers for 
the First Three Giades/ 1 Elementary School Journal , XXXIII (April, 
1933) > 608-15. 

The author analyzed ten scries of school readers to determine the extent of the 
geographical material included in the textual material, The content was 
checked for (1) bare mention, (2) brief minor mention, (3) extensive minor 
mention, and (4) major mention. Several unanswered questions are raised, 

173. Hildreth, Gertrude. "Information Tests of First Grade Children/* 

Childhood Education , IX (May, 1933), 416-20, 

Discusses results obtained from an information questionnaire given to first- 
grade entrants Suggests use of the data in determining curricular needs of 
beginners. 

174. James, Philip Children's Books of Yesterday, Edited by C. Geoffrey 

Holme, New York. Studio Publications, Inc,, 1933 Pp. 128 
Presents reproductions of pages from children's books now in public and pri- 
vate collections in America and Europe, Reproductions range in date from 
1672 (when fiist picture-book for children was published) to 1902. A com- 
panion work to Children's Toys of Yesterday (1932) and Art for Children (1929). 

175. Jersild, Arthur T, Child Psychology . New York* Pientice-Hall, Inc,, 

1933. Pp. xiv+462. 

Provides logical treatment of child’s development from birth through early 
childhood. Includes development of language, motor skills, the emotions, 
social behavior, learning, individual diligences, growth of understanding, 
and development of personality. Book includes results of researches at Child 
Development Institute, Teachers College, Columbia University, and elsewhere. 

176. JErsild, Arthur T., Markey, Frances V , and Jersild, Catherine L. 

Children's Fears } Dreams, Wishes , Daydreams, Likes , Dislikes , Pleasant 
and Unpleasant Memories , Child Development Monographs, No. 12 
New York, "Teachers College, Columbia Univeisity, 1933. Pp. xii-)- 172. 
A study by the interview method of four hundred children from five to twelve 
years of age 

177. Litiiauer, Donaii B "A Follow-up Report of the Later School Progress 

of Children of Primary School Age Trained in an Experimental Kinder- 
garten/ 1 Journal of Juvenile Research , XVII (July-October, 1933), 
i 7 S“ 78 . 

Follows progress of slow group of school entrants given kindergarten training 
as described in a previous article, "Experimental Kindergarten for Children 
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of Primary School Age,” appearing in the Journal of Jmnile Research for April, 
1932. Discusses progress of the same children through primary and inter- 
mediate grades and indicates the value of special kindergarten training in 
prevention of failure, 

178. Norem, G. M., and Wiederaemders, M. F. Studies in the Psychology of 

Learning. Educational Psychology Series, No. 1, University of Iowa 
Studies in Education, Vol. VIII, No. 6. Iowa City, Iowa: University of 
Iowa, 1933. Pp. 76. 

Revalues experiments in transfer of training and presents a critique of the 
"bond and Gestalt psychologies” applied to problems of elementary reading, 

179. Peck, Pamelia Leigh, "The Use of Drawings in Predicting the School 

Achievement of Beginning Children,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XIX (November, 1933), 621-26, 

Analyzes limitations of existing tests of drawings and presents modifications 
used in tentative test that author is formulating. 

180. S awoke, Charles Wilson. A Critical Slttdy of Certain Aspects of Infant 

mid Commit School Education, 1810-40 (Abstract of Doctor’s Thesis). 
Urbana, Illinois; University of Illinois, 1933. Pp. 8. 

Summarizes characteristics and practices, Establishes 1818 as the date of in- 
troduction of tuitional infant schools and 1840 as the date of introduction of 
"free infant schools, which became primary schools," On basis of evidence 
gleaned from newspapers, journals, and general literature of the period, the 
author concludes that the essential features of educational practice differed 
greatly from those found in latter-day histories of education. 

181. Witty, P, A., and Lehman, H. C. "The Instinct Hypothesis versus the 

Maturation Hypothesis,” Psychological Review, XL (January, 1933), 
33 -J 9 - 

Reviews and criticizes recent studies dealing with maturation and practice 
effect under six headings Points out that these studies are breaking down the 
older distinction between "instructive’ 1 and "learned" behavior and con- 
cludes on basis of evidence submitted that most forms of behavior depend on 
n combination of hereditary-environmental factors. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

A symposium in school administration , — The value to the profession of school 
administrators of a symposium 1 which includes brief treatments of its major 
problems by twelve representative men will determine the extent of its con- 
tribution to the literature of public-school administration. Prepared by the 
friends of Elhvood P, Cubberley and dedicated to him at the time of his retire- 
ment from Stanford University, this volume represents a fitting encomium to 
that great leader in educational administration. Each of the twelve contributors 
gives expression to the appreciation of school administrators for the unique con- 
tribution which Dr. Cubberley has made to the public schools of this country. 

In addition, the contributors attempt to carry on where Cubberley left oft; 
to state the problems in the several phases of administration which the changing 
conditions during the past five years have brought to the front; to summarize 
the background which is necessary for an intelligent grasp of these problems; to 
formulate the principles on which their solution depends; and to give, in so far 
ns the limited treatment will permit, some suggestions with regard to the prac- 
tical ways and means by which the schools will continue to improve. 

Since each contribution was limited to twenty pages, the success with which 
the authors deal with the particular phases of public-school administration 
allotted to them is varied , depending on the nature of the material and the com- 
plexity of the problems involved, as well as on the ability of an author to con- 
tract his material without sacrificing clearness foi conciseness. For example, the 
three articles dealing with the relation of the superintendent to the board of 
education, the ad minis tiative woik of the principal, and the school-survey 
movement are so limited in their titles that it is possible for them to contain a 
fairly adequate, even though a very concise, statement of the fundamental prin- 
ciples and a discussion of the outstanding pioblems. On these subjects the re- 
spective authors— Stray er, McClure, and Sears— have been successful in meet- 
ing the situation, In such fields, however, as the supervision and improvement 
of instruction, and the construction and revision of the curriculum, the twenty 
pages, in spite of the skilful attempts of the authors — Kyte and Norton, re- 
spectively— are palpably insufficient to provide more than a good running start. 

1 Modern School Administration. Its Problems and Progress. Edited by John C. 
Alrmick Boston; Houghton Mifflin Co,, 1933 Ppx-h382.S2.50, 
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An important decision is made by each author in determining the amount of 
illustrative detail needed to make the material readable and easily applicable. 
Reeder, in the article “School Finances and Business Management / 1 presents a 
mixture of detail illustrating how a superintendent may effect economies, a 
summary (necessarily too brief) of the principles of taxation, with a plan for the 
business education of the superintendent. In spite of such a mixture, the treat- 
ment is good in that it stimulates interest, indicates the most urgent problems, 
and gives some good advice with regard to professional preparation in this phase 
of the work of the superintendent. The article “School Properties and School- 
house Construction,” by Hill and Eursch, the only article in the symposium 
which is written jointly by two authors, is a very interesting combination of the 
educational philosophy underlying the design of modern school buildings and 
such practical phases of the subject as the building-repairs program, manage- 
ment of supplies, and school property accounting, The abruptness with which 
the reader plunges from practical detail to philosophical analysis and generaliza- 
tion is an indication of the difficulties under which the authors labored in con- 
tracting their material to the limited space allotted them. 

The question of the function of a symposium of the kind represented by this 
volume naturally arises Although in the field of professional Iitemture compila- 
tions by several authors have appeared, this volume is unique in its attempt to 
cover the entire field of school administration, as well as in the precise, uniform, 
and highly restricted allotment of pages to each division of the field. The use of 
such a volume with students beginning the study of public-school administra- 
tion may be justified on the ground that it will serve to orient the students in the 
field and stimulate them to further study and investigation in those particular 
divisions of the work which claim their interest. On the other hand, a concise 
summation of this type for beginning students in one of the other professions, 
for example, medicine, would be considered premature and inadvisable. In my 
opinion, this criticism is equally valid in the relatively infant profession of 
school administration. I believe, therefore, that this volume will find its best 
function as a convenient vehicle, possibly as a substitute for professional periodi- 
cal material, to bring to the administrators with training and experience, already 
working in the held, a summary of the recent developments in their profession 

Richard W. Bardwell 
Superintendent of Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


An appraisal oj the major systems of school fund custody— Beach's study 1 aims 
primarily at a critical investigation of the systems of school-fund custody in 
vogue in New York, with a view to the correction of deficiencies and evils. In 

T Fred F. Beach, The Custody of School Funds: An Appraisal of Systems of School 
Fund Custody with Particular Reference to New York State Teachers College Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 577 New York. Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1933. Fp.x+160. $1.75. 
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effect, however, it develops general criteria of efficiency and applies these criteria 
to the appraisal of the major systems of school-fund custody found in the United 
States. 

Seven different criteria are developed and validated in Part I of the study, 
and four of them are used in the comparative evaluation of four systems of 
school-fund custody. The criteria include safety, economy, knowledge of finan- 
cial status, responsibility, simplicity, readiness for audit, and selection of per- 
sonnels The custody systems examined in the light of these criteria are (1) the 
school-board- treasurer system, (2) the clerk- treasuier system, (3) the govern- 
mental-treasurer system, and (4) the depository system. 

Application of the criteria to the systems brings out the following points: 
(1) From the standpoint of safety, the clerk- treasurer system is weak and the 
depository system is strong in that the latter is, and the former is not, readily 
subjected to internal check. (2) From the standpoints of economy and simplic- 
ity, the clerk- treasurer and the depository systems are the cheapest and the 
least awkward to operate. (3) From the standpoint of personnel, measured by 
the possibility of securing a person with training, character, and experience for 
the trust of custodianship, the depository system ranks highest. Next in older 
is the clerk-treasurer system. Of the four systems of custody, the depository 
system "recommends itself most highly.” 

Part II of the study applies the results arrived at in Part I to the systems of 
school-fund custody operative in the state of New York. The interest of Part II 
is therefore more restricted than that of Part I. 

The study is well conceived, well organized, and well written, and it consti- 
tutes an important addition to the literature on public-school finance. In the re- 
viewer^ judgment, however, one important criterion has been overlooked. 
Experience with the depository system in Texas (see Texas Educational Survey 
Report, Volume II, chapter viii) indicates that, while this system stimulates ade- 
quate general accounting of the receipts and the expenditures of school moneys 
in terms of legally recognized "funds/ 1 it is difficult to secure adequate function- 
al accounting in terms of the standardized school-accounting systems. Banks and 
other depositories are divorced from the schools as such and are not easily con- 
vinced of the need for more than an accurate accounting of various funds If 
functional accounting exists, particularly in the smaller independent districts, 
it is, in Texas, generally provided by the schools at additional expense. 

B. F. PlTTENGER 

University or Texas 


The effect of motion-picture shows on the sleep of children. — In nearly every 
household where there are children, it is a problem of considerable practical im- 
portance to determine when, if at all, they should be allowed to attend the movies. 
What benefits are to be derived, and what bad effects may there be, and do the 
beneficial effects outweigh the evil, or vice versa? Obviously, we are far from 
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haying reliable data with which to answer such questions and will be for a long 
time to come. Furthermore, no one can doubt that proper habits of sleeping are 
among the moat important habits with which a child can be equipped for a use- 
ful and happy life. While there is evidence that sleeping, in its characteristic 
mode o t appearance in any individual) is subject to training, there is relatively 
little known concerning what constitutes normal sleep— whether wide variations 
as to duration, regularity, and depth of sleep may exist without harmful effects, 
whether the recuperative effects of sleep are proportional to its depth, and 
whether depth is directly related to absence of bodily restlessness during the 
period of sleeping. 

The monograph under review 1 presents new data with reference to these 
problems. It is the record of prolonged and painstaking investigations of the 
sleeping habits of a group of 170 children of both sexes from six to eighteen years 
of age, who were at the time of the study inmates of the Ohio State Bureau of 
Juvenile Research. The data were secured by the use of a device attached to the 
bed of each sleeper which recorded the occurrence, the extent, and the duration 
of all gross bodily movements made during the period of sleep. The study 
stretched over a period of 347 nights and thus enabled the investigators to secure 
data concerning seasonal variations in sleep as well as information on many 
other aspects of their problem, such as the effects on sleep of attendance at 
movies, the effect of coffee, and the effect of deprivation of sleep. 

These means of study indicate that each child under routine conditions of 
living, that is, when not disturbed by illness or upset by emotional strains, tends 
to follow a rather consistent pattern of periods of restlessness and quiet through- 
out the night, However, the individual differences in these respects are so large 
as to preclude the use of the average as a norm in a regulative sense, at least in 
the case of older children. Younger children are more quiet sleepers than older. 
Variations in the temperature and the humidity of the air in the sleeping-room 
have little or no effect* except perhaps in the case of sudden and marked differ- 
ences in temperature, 

In general, there is evidence from this study for the view generally held that 
the earlier half of the sleeping period is the more recuperative, since it is the time 
of least restlessness, Activity is found to be greatest immediately after the child 
has gone to bed, and it then decreases gradually until a minimum fox the entire 
night has been reached. This point of least activity occurs from one-half to one 
and a half hours after retiring. From this time onward the sleeper becomes 
gradually more and more restless until the time of awakening. 

Attendance on motion-picture shows has a marked effect on the subsequent 
night's sleep, Usually the effect is to make the sleep more restless, but in many 

1 Samuel Renshaw, Vernon L. Miller, and Dorothy P, Marquis, Children's Sleep : 
A Series of Studies on the Influence of Motion Pictures} Normal Age, Sex, and Seasonal 
Variations in Motility; Experimental Insomnia; the Effects of Coffee; and the Visual 
Flicker Limens of Children. Payne Fund Studies of Motion Pictures and Youth. New 
York: Macmillan Co,, 1933 Pp. xviii-l-238. $2.00 
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cases the effect is the opposite, It is believed by the authors that both these con- 
ditions mark a reduction in the recuperative effect of the sleep though this con- 
clusion seems by no means certain. The effect of the movies often persists be- 
yond the night of attendance. Coffee taken at the evening meal, although the 
children were not accustomed to drinking it, caused considerably Less restless- 
ness than did the movies, nor was the effect increased when the coffee was taken 
on an empty stomach, Kaffee Hag was in no way different in its effects from 
genuine coffee. 

The movie influence is not limited to changes in motility during sleep. The extent 
to which the total impression effect from a film may be redintegrated later, to influence 
the course of subsequent thought or conduct, is not revealed by our technique, We can 
conclude, however, from our results that seeing some Aims docs induce a disturbance of 
relaxed, recuperative sleep in children to a degree which, if indulged with sufficient 
frequency, can be regarded as detrimental to normal health and growth* For certain 
highly sensitive or weak, and unstable children the best hygienic policy would be to 
recommend very infrequent attendance at carefully selected films, On the other hand, 
certain films may have an instructive or cathartic and sedative effect that is good. We 
do not believe that any sweeping generalization can be made about the “type 1 ' of film 
or “type' 1 of child most likely to be influenced (excepting, a! course, the abnonnals). 
There is a distinct need for careful, intensive study on individual children’s reactions 
to movies, observed over n longer time than we have had at our disposal [p. 155]. 

E, H. Cameron 

University op Illinois 


Curriculum enrichment for superior children , — A recent investigation 1 of the 
possibilities of providing enriched instructional materials for superior children 
is of interest for at least three reasons: Any study of the grossly neglected inter- 
ests of the superior child is welcome; studies in the administration of the cur- 
riculum are much more rare than they should be; and there are too few studies 
concerned with matters that are within reach of the typical classroom teacher. 
On all these counts Dransfield’s study is a worthy contribution. 

The procedure is the well-known technique of the con trolled experiment deal- 
ing with 170 pairs of pupils. The groups were equated by means of standardized 
measures, and the procedure is satisfactory in all respects, Both groups were 
taught by the same teachers. The control group was taught in the conventional 
manner, while the experimental group devoted their extra time to the study of 
enrichment units. The units were concerned with fairy tales and folk lore in 
Grade III, with Colonial life in Grade V, and with population movements in 
Grade VII. After one semester the two groups were tested, and there was a dif- 
ference of 9 points in favor of the experimental group, with a critical ratio of 
5,366. The author concludes that the recitation time of the pupils can be re- 

X J Edgar Dransficld, Administration of Enrichment to Superior Children in the 
Typical Classroom, Teachers College Contributions to Education, No, 558. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. vi+108. $1,50. 
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duced in one or more specific subjects without injury to the regular studies and 
with profit in their enrichment work. 

While the study is of general interest and merit, there are a few points at 
which the author did not fortify himself adequately. In the first place, the en- 
richment units, under ordinary circumstances, must be made out by the teacher; 
the author says merely that enrichment units should be available in large num- 
bers, covering many fields of learning and vocations. This suggestion hardly 
gives satisfactory solution for the cross-roads school. 

Then there are two statistical matters which need attention, The author 
states that a critical ratio of 3 Is satisfactory. This statement is correct in the 
case of standard error, but the author uses probable error. With the probable 
error a critical ratio of 4 or 4 5 is more convincing. Again, in calculating the 
probable error of differences, the author failed to use the correlation of his meas- 
ures. Since the pupils were paired, the use of correlation seems defensible, and it 
would undoubtedly increase the significance of the difference found. 

Those who oppose test questions of a factual character will be likely to object 
to the technique at this point. 

All these matters are relatively unimportant in comparison with the author’s 
demonstration that there is hope for the superior child, even in the conventional 
school with its meager equipment, crowded rooms, and over-burdened teachers. 
Every school administrator and teacher who is interested in the welfare of such 
children should read this monograph, 

W, ]. OSBURN 

Omo State Department op Education 


Standards for the construe lion of elementary'sehool buildings , — This book of 
standards for elementary-school buildings 1 is the 1933 revised edition of Strayer 
and Engelhardt’s book which first appeared in 1916. These authors have pub- 
lished companion hooks of standards under the titles Standards for Junior High 
School Buildings and Standards for High School Buildings, Score cards have been 
developed to accompany each book of standards. 

In the Introduction to the volume under review the authors discuss the de- 
velopment of school-building standards from their first appearance in 1831, re- 
search on school-building development, educational participation in the plan- 
ning of school buildings, the 'development of significant literature concerning 
school buildings, and the development of the revised score card with the allot- 
ment of points on the items of the score card, A facsimile of the score card is 
presented showing the major and the minor divisions and the points allotted to 
each. 

A chapter is given to the presentation and discussion of standards for each of 
the following topics: site, building, service systems, general classrooms, kin- 

1 George D. Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt, Slandardsfor Elementary School Build- 
ings, New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933 (revised). Pp. vi+182, 
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dergarten, special-activity rooms, general service rooms, and administration 
rooms. The use of the score card and the preparation of the report are discussed 
in one chapter, and excerpts from dedicatory speeches are presented as an aid to 
the administrator. The Bibliography presents a selected list of eleven titles 
dealing with the planning of elementary-school buildings, eleven annual reports 
of superintendents of schools in which discussions of elementary education are 
to be found, and eighty-seven titles referring to available literature covering the 
use of the Strayer-Engclliardt Score Cards for School Buildings, 

A more detailed presentation of school-building standards in the revised 
edition has been possible for the following reasons. 

There has been very significant research developed by commissions or associations 
interested in school-building improvement, as well as by individual students working in 
the laboratories of our colleges of education. Practically no aspect of school- building 
development has been left untouched by research in some form or other. Lighting, 
ventilation, travel distances, operation of plant, utilization, acoustics, and the like have 
been made the basis of study by those who have sought the best ways and means of 
improving buildings at the lowest cost [p. 2]. 

The authors state that the standards which are presented are based not on 
the judgments of a few individuals but on the vast array of research and writing 
which is available to date. 

The long experience of the authors in surveying school buildings in communi- 
ties in all parts of the United States has enabled them to keep their standards 
in accord with the actual working conditions of the schools, School-building 
needs and standards have been discussed with superintendents, supervisors, 
principals, and classroom teachers, These people, in large groups, have con- 
tributed to the allotment of points to the different items on the score card and to 
the determination of the major and the minor subdivisions that should be in- 
cluded, 

This revised edition is extensive in its presentation of standards; it is up to 
date; its standards, wherever possible, are based on research studies; and it 
recognizes the new demands made on our housing facilities by the changing edu- 
cational program of the elementary school. These standards are essential in 
the evaluation and the planning of school buildings to meet modern educational 
demands. 

Osman R, Hull 

University o? Southern California 


A textbook in educational psychology . — In the Preface of a textbook 1 in educa- 
tional psychology the author says: 

It would be an advantage if educational psychology could cease to be an assemblage 
of miscellaneous and unrelated topics, so that prospective teachers might come to view 
their work in at least as unified and systematic a way as the facts justify. The present 

1 H. L, Holling worth, Educational Psychology. New York: D Appleton & Co , 1933 
Pp, XV1+S40. $3,00, 
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text is written in the conviction that the human mind is really coherent 5 that the prin- 
ciples of learning and teaching are actually simple and capable of intelligible generaliza- 
tion, on the basis of observed facts [p. v]. 

The most noticeable departure from other textbooks on the aubjectlies in the 
arrangement of the materials, especially in the case of topics usually grouped 
under learning. Parti, "Psychological Foundations/ 1 has chapters on learning 
(cue reduction), control and mental balance, motivation, and the learner (de- 
velopment, guidance, individual differences). Such topics, however, as curves of 
learning and forgetting, learning and age, distribution of practice, global versus 
piecemeal learning, avenue of stimulation, and knowledge of results are found in 
Part II, "Techniques of Instruction/' along with measurement in education and 
the education of exceptional pupils, Transfer of training is discussed in Part IV, 
"General Educational Problems/' along with psychology and the curriculum, 
behavior of school children, psychology of the teacher, psychology of educational 
change, and the place of psychology in education, Part III, "Psychology of 
School Subjects/' has five chapters on the types of learning represented by type- 
writing, reading, science, arts of expression and appreciation, and education for 
mental health. Data on curves of work for various kinds of materials are given 
in the chapter on typewriting. 

On the whole, the references are well selected and up to date, Some question- 
able omissions are as follows: G. M. Ruch, The Objective or New-Type Examina- 
tion and Ruch and Rice, Specimen Objective Examinations in the discussion on 
page 262; bibliographic citation to Pechstein's (not "PecksteinV 1 ) investigation 
on part versus whole learning of pencil mazes; Bassett's study of retention of 
history in Grades VI, VII, and VIII; Broening, Developing Appreciation through 
Teaching Literature; Healy and Brenner, Delinquents and Criminals in the 
chapter on the behavior of school children; and Woodrow's experiments on 
transfer, which seem to have more value for educational psychology than some of 
those given, although they may have less value in the history oj psychology. 

After pointing out the unity of action, thought, and feeling, the book gives 
little aid to the teacher who is attempting to lead her pupils to suitable appre- 
ciations in various fields, other than a statement or two to the effect, for ex- 
ample, that the development of skill in reading "in its more mechanical aspects 
introduces the student to knowledge and invites appreciations and feelings” 
(p 367). The discussion and references deal almost exclusively with acquisition 
of the arts of expression, utilizing much of the best literature on this topic. 

On the basis ol the evidence presented, the statement that "students of edu- 
cation [in a middle western university] here score very much as do those in the 
normal schools” (p. 489) should be, "students of education here score very much 
as do the graduates of the normal schools,” In discussing "accomplishment 
ratios/' the author shows good judgment by advising their use "with great cau- 
tion.” The real reason for the notable weakness of the achievement-quotient 
technique has been set forth, however, by Kelley, who has shown that intelli- 
gence and achievement batteries have 90 per cent of community of function, so 
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that "a scant one-tenth of the tests are involved in the measure of difference’ 1 
and “judgments of individual differences between intelligence and achievement 
. , . , are quite unsound” (Truman Lee Kelley, Interpretation of Educational 
Measurements, p. 21). 

As one would expect, Hollingworth's book is well written and readable. In 
common with other recent textbooks on the subject, it shows the influence of re- 
cent trends in psychological thought by including such topics as development, 
motivation, and mental hygiene. 

Fowler D. Brooks 

DePauw University 


A textbook in geography for the elementary grades , — The fourth volume 1 of a 
new series of textbooks in elementary-school geography, written to conform to 
the “single-cycle-plus” plan of organization, has recently been published. 
Home Folks and World Folks, the beginning books, introduced the formal study 
of geography by stories and studies of life in typical environments in the United 
States and foreign lands, American Lands and Peoples dealt with the Western 
Hemisphere, and the present volume describes the countries of the Eastern 
Hemisphere. A filial book of the series will present “a study of world-industries 
and world-trade with especial reference to the part taken by the United States” 

(p. hi)* 

It will be remembered that the author's earlier two-cycle elementary text- 
books (Human Geography: Book One, People and Countries ; Book Two, 
Countries, Regions and Trade) were developed on a regional-human geography 
basis in which continental, but not national, integrity was respected. From the 
purely regional-human organization the author has shifted to the present ar- 
rangement emphasizing countries as the essential pattern of the book structure, 
The current volume begins with the comparatively simple adjustments made 
by the Kirghiz to their desert and grassland regions and follows with the related 
peoples of Arabia, Persia, and the great desert lands of northern Africa. Next a 
. study of the Mediterranean countries precedes that of the nations of north- 
western, central, and easLern Europe, Southern and eastern Asia are studied 
by nations. Africa, south of the Sahara, is given a regional treatment, but Aus- 
tralia and the Pacific Islands aie presented as political unities, 

WiLhin the units the selection of materials is guided by the dominant adjust- 
ments made by the people to their natural environments. However, opportuni- 
ties to connect pertinent historical or cultural understandings with their geo- 
graphic settings are by no means neglected, for example, in showing Britain be- 
fore and after the Industrial Revolution and in setting forth the geographic 
significance of Siberia as a former land of exile The larger subject-matter units 
are broken into smaller divisions, each of which is followed by suggestions of 
“Things to think about and do,” These contain a very great variety of teaching 

1 J, Russell Smith, Foreign Lands and Peoples. Philadelphia: John C, Winston Co., 
1933. Pp viii+384 $1,44. 
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devices devoted to helping the pupiL fix in his mind the important undevstand- 
ings and in providing interesting and instructive exercises for extra work, 

The author has undoubted ability to te\\ geographic material in an interesting 
fashion, By projecting himself frequently into the story, lie establishes in the 
reader a certain confidence and respect for the details presented. Typical illus- 
trations are: "X have seen olive trees growing on south slopes” (p. 66); "One 
May morning I took the Istanbul express” (p. 46), "One November day I took 
a walk on the Great Plain of China” (p, 212); or under a picture, "I snapped these 
cattle while they were grazing along the famous Sea of Galilee” (p, 83). By de- 
scribing real people in connection with certain of the adjustments made in some 
of the countries, the author adds to the illusion of reality. The statement, "Mr. 
MacKcnzie is a shepherd I visited him on the Scotch highlands" (p. 103), 
vouches for the actual details given of the shepherd’s work. In a little different 
way the opening statement, "Michael Cenovitch is a Serbian boy. His home 
[is] in a village in central Yugoslavia" (p. 175), aids the description of the life of 
his family in an isolated valley in the Balkan neighborhood. By no means all the 
material has this personal touch. Much of the narrative is a simple, straight- 
forward presentation of factual context in language well suited to children in the 
upper grades. 

In mechanical makeup the inside of the book is more attractive than the 
former series. The covers and binding conform to the high standard of the 
earlier volumes, but the use of fewer lines on a page and the use of larger type 
(both big advantages) give the pages a less crowded appearance. There are 
more full two-column illustrations than were included in the older textbook, and 
all pictures and maps have been placed at the top of the page or in one column 
so that the text is not broken into sections by pictures extending over into the 
second column, With few exceptions, the illustrations are well chosen and are 
entirely new. The reading of physical maps is made easier by the omission of the 
regional-division lines used in the former series, Political maps are simple and 
clear. The human-use maps achieve rather well simplicity of design and color, 
and yet they manage to suggest through clever color symbols something of the 
appearance of the land itself. This suggestion is most successful, of course, on 
maps of territories where human adjustment is still in its simplest stages, such 
as the indication of the northern forest lands by little green pine trees or the 
desert lands by little orange dots. The many complications of modem indus- 
trialism are avoided. The maps keep their symbolic portrayal by relegating type 
pictures to the margins of the page and indicating their location by numbers on 
the map, 

World political geography is brought up to date in this book. Thus, the Man- 
churian situation and the problems of the Polish Corridor are set forth in their 
geographic aspects, 

A valuable feature in the treatment of nations is the directing of the pupil's 
attention into the future, Too often children are prone to consider conditions in 
any given nation as fixed and not in a state of change upon which the future 
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surely depends, The author veiy clearly indicates possible lines of development 
in the utilization of natural resources, such as “The Future of the Great Desert 
and the Oases/' and often makes summarizing statements of present critical 
situations leaving the answer for the reader, 

Teachers who are looking for straightforward presentation of subject matter, 
unintermpted by thought-piovoking questions or exercises for the reader to 
answer as the text is read, will find the book as a whole a valuable contribution 
to modern literature in elementary-school geography, 

Roth R, Watson 
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A Significant Investigation of Crime 
in the United States 

The United States Senate subcommittee on dime has published 
a digest of the testimony offered at its several hearings during 1933, 
One of the startling revelations of this testimony is the extent and 
cost of crime. Everyone, of course, realizes something of the menace 
of crime, but doubtless few are aware that the estimated annual 
crime bill of this country falls somewhere between eleven and seven- 
teen billion dollars, It is indeed an appalling fact that, according to 
the most conservative estimates, the cost of crime is at least three 
times as great as the cost of public elementary and secondary schools 
combined. Perhaps equally appalling is the youth of criminal 
offenders. A majority of imprisoned criminals are, according to the 
testimony before the subcommittee, under the age of twenty-live 
Youths of twenty comprise the largest age group; the second laigest 
group is compiised of boys of ages ranging between eighteen and 
nineteen. Seemingly, most criminal careeis have their origins in the 
early years of childhood. 

The following statements are quoted from the Digest of Hearings 
before the subcommittee. They are not statements of conclusions 
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by the Senate subcommittee, nor are they to be regarded as approved 
or disapproved by that body. For the convenience of the reader, a 
series of propositions ate systematically arranged under appropriate 
headings. The propositions, printed in italics, are formulated in 
accord with the testimony offered. They are followed by brief quo- 
tations taken directly from the testimony. 

Tiie Menace or Crime 

1. Crime has attained gigantic proportions in (he United States, 

"The crime situation in this country is so serious that it approaches a major 
crisis in our history, a crisis which will determine whether the nation is to belong 
to normal citizens or whether it is to be surrendered completely to gangster 
rule." — Major Homer G, Shqcklev, Reserve Officers, New York City. 

rr . . , , Twelve thousand American citizens are being murdered every year 
in this country, one thousand a month, thirty-three a day, one every forty-five 
minutes day and night, year in and year out. Every year one hundred thousand 
are being assaulted, fifty thousand are being robbed, forty thousand homes are 
being burglarized, five thousand homes have the torch of the incendiary applied 

to them "—Colonel James Moss. 

"According to » . » . Dr. Frederick Hoffman, one of the outstanding statis- 
ticians of this country, the murder rate in the United States is something like 
7.2 for every 100,000 inhabitants, In England and Wales, where they have 
basically the same Anglo-Saxon institutions that we have here, the murder rate 
is o,8 r According to the population, nine times as many people are murdered in 
the United States as in England, In Italy . , , . the murder rate per 100,000 is 
3,6. There aie twice as many people murdered in the United States as in Italy." 
— Colonel James Moss, president. United States Flag Association, Nfcw York 
City. 

2, According (o an itemized estimate in the "Manufacturers’ Record" crime 
today costs this country about thirteen billion dollars a year, 

"The figures, as compiled by the New York State Crime Commission, show- 
ing that racketeering is costing the people of the United States from twelve to 
eighteen billion dollars yearly, are, at best, only approximations. These figures 
are, however, astounding, and it is the old story that, in the final analysis, the 
'public pays. 5 The actual amount of tribute that has been paid to racketeers is 
very difficult to properly estimate by reason of the fact that the racketeers' 
victims have been taught the law of the underworld which places silence among 
the highest of human virtues "—Howard W, Ameli, United States Attorney, 
Eastern District of New York. 

“« - * - If the best way to appeal to the public is through its pocket-book, let 
us consider what this committee, the Wickersham Commission, and perhaps a 
dozen other surveys have estimated to be the annual cost, Crime today costs 
this country somewhere between eleven and seventeen billion dollars a year." — 
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Colonel Ernest K. Coulter, general manager of the New York Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children and founder of the Big Brother Move- 
ment, New York City, 

", , , . Kidnaping is but an incident in the larger problem of crime which is 
, by far the most important problem confronting the American people — more 
important even than reconstruction, high prices, and higher wages. For the 
burden of crime, a matter of over fifteen billions of dollars, is the largest single 
item that oppresses us. It reaches into every home through extraordinary costs 
in government, in insurance, and immediate protective provisions. Its by- 
products are the enormous budgets for relief of those rendered helpless through 
its machinations — victims as well as dependents of perpetrators.” — Lewis E. 
Lawes, warden of Sing Sing Prison, New York City. 

3. The outstanding menace of criminals to society is through organized crime. 

u . . . . This appalling crime bill is produced primarily by organized criminal 

gangs and racketeers, for the total deprivations of isolated criminals — the lone 
wolves of the underworld — are slight by comparison The thefts and pock- 

et-pickings now pale into insignificance when compared to the achievements of 
the racketeers and gangsters. The acts of the latter include a great variety of 
antisocial acts — bank robberies, train robberies, looting of warehouses, and 
thefts of securities; the rackets in connection with liquor, dope, food, milk., the 
building trades, laundries, cleaning and dyeing establishments, garages, taxies, 
and the like; the use of gangsters in labor troubles, the swindles of the bucket- 
shop operators; and a host of lesser offenses against life, property, and personal 
liberty.” — Harry Elmer Barnes, specialist in prisons and methods of treating 
criminals, New York City. 

The Status oe Criminals 

4. Most criminal careers begin in childhood . 

“The great bulk of crime in this country is a youth problem, and its begin- 
nings are nearly always found in misdirected childhood.” — Charles L. Chute, 
executive director of National Probation Association. 

“The real menace in our country today is the alarming increase in the num- 
ber of our youthful criminals, who have not had or who have disregarded the 
opportunities for education in the trades, professions, and business. Statements 
have been made to the effect that a large percentage of our criminals who have 
been imprisoned are undei the age of twenty-five years. Youths of the age of 
twenty furnish the highest ratio; the next are boys of ages ranging between 
eighteen and nineteen /—H oward W, Ameli, United States Attorney, Eastern 
District of New York. 

“A few years ago we made a study of the total intake of our Court of General 
Sessions for a year, investigating particularly the three thousand men who were 
arraigned for the first time for a felony in that court. , . . how many of them 
do you suppose had in childhood been in the Children's Couit? Ninety-two per 

cent of them had been What we are destroying in our present system is not 

only childhood but perhaps the most precious elements in our childhood, the 
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courage, the daring, the capacity to do great things, 0 — Dr. George Kirch wey, 
dean of New York School of Social Work, New York City. 

5. The average age of our prison population is about twenty-three years . 

"With tha problem. of youthful offenders between sixteen and twenty - otic, 
we have a condition of chaos that is appalling, viewed from the criminal juris- 
prudence standpoint, Some writers on criminology have truthfully said, 'Youth 
is the age of crime/ In fact, the average age of persons accused of crime is said 
to be about twenty-three years/ 1 — Judge Cornelius F. Collins, Court of 
General Sessions, New York City, 

"Let me give you, in a word, what the division of investigation of the United 
States has discovered in this year of grace, 1933 : During the first nine months of 
this year the arrest records, the finger-print records of 241,000 persons were 
studied. Those arrested at nineteen years of age made up the largest of all the 
age groups, It numbered 12,418 individuals, charged with larceny, burglary, 
robbery, assault, rape, and criminal homicide. Seventeen hundred were fifteen 
years of age or younger; 20 per cent were under twenty-one, and three out of 
five were under thirty. These figures cover the entire nation. In New York the 
percentage of youthful criminals was even greater. At Sing Sing, 50 per cent 
were under twenty-five years, and 80 per cent are under thirty years.”— Senator 
RoyalS. Copeland, New York, chairman of Senate Subcommittee on Investi- 
gation of So-called "Rackets/' 

7. Criminals generally arc social misfits. 

"A recent survey completed by the Probation Department of the Court of 
General Sessions of the county of New York indicates dearly that the majority 
of offenders against the criminal lsiw in this city arc youthful, unmarried, have 
had but a limited elementary -school education, and have found their recreation 
on the streets or in resorts of unsavory repute.” — Irving W, Halpern, chief 
probation officer of the Court of General Sessions, New York City. 

"A report of the Massachusetts penal institutions eight or nine years ago 
showed that 61 per cent of the youthful criminals of that commonwealth were 
out of work when they committed the offense for which they were serving sen- 
tence. From this report it was also shown tlmt very few adults with trades arc 
in jail, and 1 that 85 per cent of the inmates were found to be vocationally unfit. 
The youth and the adult without a trade and without a job present a far greater 
risk to society than one employed at a trade for which he is trained.” — F. 
Howard Mason, Police Journal , New York City, 

''The survey conducted by the Probation Department” (of the county of 
New York) "revealed that of the 12,744 who were investigated, only 12 per 
cent were graduates from grammar school. In a great majority of these cases, 

these offenders had not completed their elementary-school education 

Wardens and superintendents of prisons and reformatories relate how amazingly 
few trained artisans and workers come to their institutions. The prison popula- 
tion of this country represents in the main a vocationally unskilled group of 
economic incompetents,”— Irving W, Halpern, chief probation officer of the 
Court of General Sessions, New York City. 
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Even a cursory examination of the evidence gathered by the 
Senate subcommittee makes it obvious that the problem of the 
youthful criminal constitutes a definite challenge to our educational 
and social policy. The school* in co-operation with other social 
agencies* cannot escape the responsibility of scientific determina- 
tion of those influences in modern industrial society which contribute 
to criminal behavior, On the basis of scientific evidence* the school 
will* in all probability, find it necessary to expand its activities and 
to modify its procedures. Nursery schools and parental education 
may become necessary instruments for directing personality giowth 
in the early years of childhood. No doubt, greater attention will 
have to be given to the perplexing problems of vocational adjust- 
ment, The curriculum will have to be modified to make it meet the 
needs and challenge the interests of the new constituency which 
the schools have been called on to accommodate, Children who are 
problem cases will have to be subjected to more rigorous remedial 
treatment* which will, in turn* entail more adequate behavior and 
achievement records. A more comprehensive understanding of the 
consequences of failure may result in a modification of classification 
and promotion practices. These and other procedures the school may 
find it necessary to adopt in order to contribute more effectively to 
the development of wholesome behavior patterns. 

Two Views with Respect to Methods op Granting 
Federal Aid to Education 

There is a growing conviction that the collapse of public educa- 
tion has become so general and so serious in character that the only 
way out is federal aid. There is* however*'a sharp division of opinion 
with respect to the methods which should be adopted in granting this 
aid to the several states. Many persons urge strongly the appropria- 
tion of federal funds to the several states on the basis of their school 
population. Such a formula, it is said, grows out of the application 
of two principles — the principle of equality and the principle of 
efficiency, The following paragraphs* quoted from an address de- 
livered by William F. Russell, dean of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, at the Cleveland meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, represent the point of view of those who favor an appropri- 
ation on a per-pupil basis. 
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In the early days it 'was deemed satisfactory to distribute money in propor- 
tion to the number of children of school age, to the number enrolled, or to the 
number in average daily attendance. This was later shorn to be absurd, and 
schemes were devised to distribute funds in proportion to effort and need. This 
in turn has more recently been succeeded by another series of formulas designed 
to give equality amongst the various localities, The first step was to secure a 
measure of the cost of the standard minimum educational program which should 
be offered to every child, It was then necessary to determine the rate of local 
taxation which would raise this sum in the richest district. Then each district 
in the state would be compelled to tax itself at the same rate upon an equalized 
assessment, and the central authority would automatically provide the balance, 
This is distribution of school funds according to what is termed the principle 0} 
equality. According to this plan, one district within a state gets nothing. All 
the others get something, much or little according as they have heavy or light 
educational burdens, and in proportion as they are poor or rich, 

Hut there is another principle of aid from central to local authorities which 
is finding favor. This is termed the principle of efficiency* The idea is that a 
free people cannot rest content with a bare minimum educational program, 
Education must be moving onward and upward. Certainly every child must 
have a certain minimum offering, but, unless there is opportunity here and 
there for something betteT, for a new development, for a readjustment or ad- 
vance, educationally we should be in the doldrums, There is a good deal to be 
said for encouraging “that extra something. 1 ' Central authorities can well 
afford to shore up the entire educational structure, , , , , 

Now the amusing thing about the modern theory of school finance is this: 
When you grant state aid upon the combination of these two principles, that of 
equality and that of efficiency, it comes out very close to the old schoobpopula- 
tion basis. In fact, if the principle of equality and the principle of efficiency were 
to be applied to the nation as a whole, we should be safe in recommending to 
Congress that by far the best way to meet the immediate emergency in educa- 
tion would be to grant to each state a sum of $n per pupil in average daily 
attendance {or the school year 1932-33, with a slight additional amount for the 
less densely settled states. No board of strategy would be needed. No discre- 
tionary authority would be retained, Minimum programs would be cared for, 
Schools could be reopened at once. The whole financial structure would be 
propped up, Local control would be preserved. It would be the best way to 
meet the emergency, 

There are others who vigorously oppose the distribution of federal 
funds on a pupil-population basis, They advocate the allocation of 
funds on the basis of need, the need to be determined by qualified 
administrative authorities in Washington. This point of view is ex- 
pressed in the following editorial, which appeared in a recent issue of 
the National Municipal Review, 
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Legislation has been introduced into the present Congress to provide aid for 
the suffering school system of the country. Conditions are critical in the world 
of education. On all hands we find schools closed, special departments such as 
kindergartens eliminated in schools that are open and teachers in vast numbers 
working without pay. The case for federal aid to the public schools is a strong 
one. 

The present bills provide for the allocation of federal grants or loans by the 
United States Commissioner of Education on the basis of relative need. So far, 
so good. There is talk, however, of impending changes to the bills which would 
force division of the money among the states on the basis of their school popula- 
tion. With this suggestion the National Municipal Review takes vigorous issue. 
If money is to be appropriated for the aid of education in this financial crisis, it 
should be spent where it is needed to keep the schools open, It would be the 
height of folly for the same proportion of funds to be allotted to Alabama, where 
approximately half the schools are still closed despite desperate efforts of a 
united citizenry to keep them open, and to New York State, which has had 
relatively little trouble. 

There are two other points to be considered here. Unconditional federal 
assistance would simply result in a freezing of the present wasteful administra- 
tive organization of the school systems of many states. If fedeial money is to 
be spent, it should not be spent without strings attached, strings which would 
make possible the elimination of millions of dollars in waste that is due to the 
small school district in many states. 

The second point to bear in mind is that schools are not the only local gov- 
ernmental service to hive been hard hit by the depression. Read Our Starving 
Libraries, by R L Duff us, to get a dramatic picture of what has been happen- 
ing to the most important cultural service with which our civilization has pro- 
vided adults. Or communicate with the American Public Health Association to 
learn of the abandonment of modern public-health units which prevent disease 
that would take economic toll fai beyond the small expenditure required for pre- 
vention. “Public health is purchasable” has been the slogan of this group for 
many years. It is sad but true that we arc 110 longer buying it, This is not to 
speak of the other services of local government: there are communities where 
police protection is breaking down due to a lack of money to meet payrolls and 
renew or repair equipment. In city after city officers are riding motorcycles no 
longer fit for their purpose, and firemen are fighting fires with leaky hose and 
worn-out pumpers. 

These services, too, require federal consideration. The fact of the matter is 
that in many sections of the country local government has been breaking down 
— that the services that supply the very foundation of modern civilization are no 
longer being rendered — and that something must be done and done quickly to 
prevent such communities from complete disintegration. All the social and cul- 
tural services of local government are important and interdependent — take any 
one away and the effect may be unthinkable. 
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It is time someone dicl some thinking and laid down some principles of federal 
aid to local governments. As a starter these might be considered, 

1. Money should be allocated 011 the basis of need, 

2. Power should be given to a qualified administrative authority to lay down 
mles, regulations, and requirements (both as to expenditure of funds and re- 
organization of existing machinery) on which the grant may be conditioned, 

3. All functions of local government should be given consideration in any 
program of federal aid. 

We are in complete agreement with the National Municipal Re- 
view with respect to the inadvisability of distributing federal funds 
oil the basis of school population. If this method of distribution in 
earlier days proved to be "absurd/' it is difficult to see how it be- 
comes rational by the simple process of giving it a new name or of 
deriving it by a new formula. Why, one may ask, are the principles 
of equality and efficiency any more applicable today than they were 
a generation ago? The fact is that some states need funds more than 
others, and to these needy states the funds should be given. More- 
over, no emergency fund should be administered on the basis of 
minutely prescribed formulas In the very nature of things, those 
who administer an emergency fund should be vested with very 
broad discretion, To create an emergency fund and at the same time 
to prescribe specific formulas for its administration is analogous to 
according to an individual the right to self-defense but prescribing 
the instrument with which he may defend himself. 

What Is of Value in the Prediction of 
Vocational Success? 

In 1921 the Commonwealth Fund commissioned Professor Ed- 
ward L, Thorndike, Teachers College, Columbia University, and a 
group of associates to investigate the possibilities of guidance of 
children of about the age of fourteen on the basis of items in the 
children's school records and psychological tests, In 1922 complete 
school records were secured for 2,225 children to whom were ad- 
ministered tests of intelligence, clerical capacity, and mechanical 
adroitness. From that date to the present the educational and 
Vocational life-histories of most of these children have been closely 
followed. Their life-histories afford answers to such questions as the 
following with respect to each individual*, "How long did he con- 
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tinue his education?” “How much progress did he make?” “How 
well did he do so far as he went?” “When he became a productive 
worker, what did he do?” “How well did he like his job?” “How 
much was he paid in wages?” “How much chance had he to obtain 
useful training and promotion?” 

The results of the investigation to date have been published in a 
volume entitled Prediction of Vocational Success, The summary of 
results important for the theory and practice of vocational guidance 
is as follows; 

The values of certain items of the school record and test scores for educational 
prediction and guidance are very great, The grade reached at age 14,0 or 15,0 
or 1 6.o, taken together with the age to which the family plans to keep the boy 
or girl in school, will predict the grade which the individual will reach at any 
age with substantial accuracy (a correlation of .90 or higher)- 

Indirectly, this educational prediction is of vocational significance as well. If 
an occupation is open only to graduates of higher institutions of learning, such 
as colleges or professional schools, it may be predicted with very high probability 
that certain pupils cannot succeed in that occupation, for the very good reason 
that they cannot even enter it. The vocational counselor may safely assume 
that a pupil whose expected grade status at age 22,5 (schooling being continuous 
from the time of the test on) is below Grade XIV (college Sophomore or second- 
year student in a professional school entered after high-school graduation) can 
never graduate from a reputable college, law school, medical school, theological 
school, professional school for teachers, collegiate school of business or journal- 
ism, engineering school, or the like The same holds substantially for expecta- 
tion below Grade XIII at age 21 5, or below Grade XII at age 20,0. , 

If the individual has had atypical educational opportunities so that the grade 
reached at age 14.0 or 15,0 or 16 .o is not a trustworthy measure of liis ability to 
succeed in school in early years, his intelligence- test score may be used in place of 
his age-grade status for educational predictions, and for vocational predictions 
where entrance to the vocation depends upon attaining a certain educational 
level. 

The item of grade reached at a given age should be considered whenever a 
child's further education, or anything depending upon that, is considered. It 
can be obtained and recorded in a few seconds, and checked by a letter or tele- 
phone call to the school. In general, grade reached, scholarship marks, intelli- 
gence-test score, or any combination of these, predicts success in school after 
age 14.0 fairly well. 

The value of the items of school record and test scoies in predicting vocational 
success is different accoiding as clerical or office work and mechanical or manual 
work is in question, 

In the case of those persons who worked nine-tenths or more of the time from 
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age i8,o to age 22,0 at clerical work, the correlations range from .00 to ,26, The 
most significant item is the test score in clerical intelligence which has average 
correlations of .26 with earnings at age 20,0 to 22.0, .19 with earnings at age 
ig.o to 20,0, .10 with liking for'job at age 20,0 to 22.0, and .05 with liking at 
age 18.0 to 2o,o. A difference of one standard deviation or a sixth of the range 
in test score in the clerical-intelligence teat means a probable difference of nearly 
$120 per year in earnings for a boy and of over Si 10 per year for a girl. 

The next most significant item is the test score in clerical activitieSj with cor- 
relations of .22, .14, ,08, and ,04, respectively, School progress or grade reached 
at a given age, general intelligence, average scholarship mark, and mechanical 
adroitness are somewhat less significant. School conduct marks and school 
attendance have 110 predictive value. The highest correlation obtainable by 
combining the information of the school record and tests will not produce a 
correlation (with earnings at age 20,0 to 22.0) over .30 for the boys or over ,40 
for the girls. The correlation for earnings at age iS T o to 20,0 will be lower. The 
correlations with level of job are lower, and those with interest in the work are 
still lower* 

The correlations which school progress, grade reached, and average scholar- 
ship mark show with success at clerical work are almost entirely (perhaps en- 
tirely) due to the fact that intelligence is a factor in both school success and 
success at clerical work. The correlation obtainable from combining Items 3, 4, 
and 5 or 6 (scores in the tests of clerical intelligence, clerical activities, and 
mechanical adroitness) is not improved appreciably by including also Items 2, 
10, and 12 (grade reached, school progress up to age 14.0, and scholarship mark), 
Indeed, Item 3 (dericaldwteUigewee test score) alone is wu&y as good as any 
combination, 

Item 3, or the score obtained in the test of very similar nature devised by 
Dr. O'Rourke, or some other similar test, is then, so far as present knowledge 
goes, the best convenient means of predicting success as a clerical worker, Its 
prophetic value is not great, It may correlate as high as 60 with the fu ture pos- 
session of the abilities required by clerical work; but concerning what the person 
will actually earn, what the level of his job will be, and how much lie will enjoy 
the work, its prophecies are only about .26, .21, and .10. 

In the case of those persons who worked nine-tenths of the time from age 
18 0 to 22.0 at mechanical or manual work, the items of school record and tost 
scores show correlations from ,00 to .14 All are then nearly valueless, alone or 
in combination, as means of forecasting success at mechanical work. Much the 
same is found in the case of the 305 individuals who worked at jobs requiring a 
mixture of clerical and mechanical work, or who shifted from one sort of job to 
the other, Mechanical adroitness and general intelligence are the best indica- 
tors; but no combination of the facts at age r4«o would enable a vocational 
counselor to foretell much better than he could by a sheer guess how much a 
boy or girl will earn at mechanical work six or eight years later or how happy 
he will be at it, High marks for conduct in School and regularity of attendance 
have zero value a9 they did for success at clerical work, 
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In the case of clerical workers, there is evidence that the piedictive value of 
the tests and school record may become greater at later ages than at age 22,0, 
It is appreciably greater at age 20,0 to 22.0 than at age 18,0 to 20.0, In the case 
of mechanical workers and others, there is no evidence of this. 

If there were perfectly free and rational competition among workers and 
among employers, so that the former obtained jobs exactly in proportion to the 
value of their services and the latter obtained quality in employees exactly in 
proportion to the wages they offered, the correlations of test scores and school 
record with wages, level, and inteiest might conceivably be double what we 
find. Even if this happened, school conduct and school attendance would still 
be of no value; and none of the facts would have more than slight significance 
for success at mechanical work. 

The higher a pupil's scores are in tests of clerical intelligence, clerical activi- 
ties, general intelligence, school progress, and scholarship, the more his success 
at clerical work will surpass his success at mechanical work. Conversely, the 
lower his scores are in these items, the more advisable it is for him to choose 
mechanical work. But the differences are not great. A bright and scholarly 
boy or girl who, because of interest or some special opportunity, wishes to learn 
a trade or work in a factory, may do so at no great disadvantage to himself. 
The same is true of dull children unsuccessful in school, who for any good reason 
are specially desirous of undertaking office work 

One or two children in a hundred from our group became cnminals or loafers. 
These were inferior at age 14 o in all respects Here for the first time we find 
significance in the school records of conduct and attendance 

Infrequency of change of employer cannot be trusted as evidence of voca- 
tional success, Its correlations with earnings, level of job, and liking for job 
were only .15, .08, and .09 at age 20,0 to 22,0; and only .11, ,04, and .09 at age 
18.0 to 2o,o, Those who change their employers oftenest earn almost as much 
and like their work about as much as those who remain with the same employer 
through the entire four years. 

Our records enable us to tell what financial loss, if any, a boy or girl suffers 
who does “ white-collar" work rather than factory or trade work Contrary to a 
common opinion, the annual earnings are actually greater for the white-collar 
workers in our groups. But they are abler; at least they were at age 14.0, Cor- 
recting for this, we find that at age 20.0 to 22 o, a boy may expect a loss of about 
2 per cent, and that a girl may expect a gain of about 15 per cent from choosing 
clerical rather than mechanical work. If the rises in earnings during the age 
period 22.0 to 24,0 show the same trends as those occurring from 18.0 to 22,0, 
clerical work will then be financially superior for boys and will increase its ad- 
vantage for girls. Apparently the only persons who make any larger financial 
gain by choosing mechanical work are the very dull, especially the veiy dull 
boys. 

Parental status had little influence upon vocational success to date, but will 
probably show more when the influence of beginning work early has faded out 
and when the college group can be included. The childien of clergymen, lawyers, 
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physicians j and the like are more successful in school and in the tests, and stay 
longer In school than the children of unskilled laborers, hut earn no more at 
age 18,0 to 22.0. They have positions of a little higher level and like their jobs 
a little better. 

There is much indirect evidence that employers do not fit wages to services 
very accurately in the case of these young workers. Direct evidence also ap- 
pears in the facl that they pay substantial premiums for mere size in the case 
of clerical workers! Employers certainly can profit greatly by using tests of in- 
telligence, clerical capacity, and mechanical adroitness in the selection of em- 
ployees, Even if the correlations for tests at the time of employment should be 
as low as those for tests at age 14.0, and even if the correlations with services 
rendered should be as low as those with wages received (they probably will be 
much higher), tesl scores will be much better than prejudices and superstitions. 

Outlines for Adult-Education Courses 

The city of Evansville, Indiana, is carrying into effect an exten- 
sive program of adult education. For the purpose of facilitating the 
work being done, a brief outline has been prepared for each of the 
courses offered. These outlines have been published in a bulletin 
bearing the title Emergency Education Program: Project No . 33. 
Courses are being offered, in more than thirty subjects, among which 
are the following; arithmetic, accounting, child psychology, citizen- 
ship, dramatics, elementary economics, home management, home 
hygiene and care of the sick, literature, and public speaking. This 
bulletin will, no doubt, prove suggestive to teachers in other com- 
munities who may be interested in organizing instructional materi- 
als at the adult level, 

A Nation-wide Effort To Refine American Speech 

In order to correct the inelegant speech manners prevalent in 
many phases of American life, a number of distinguished scholars 
have organized the International Committee on American Speech. 
The committee will undertake to make a practical speech codex 
available to all Americans. It has already established an adequately 
housed, equipped, and staffed experimental laboratory called the 
Speech Center of New York, which, together with the national net- 
work of associated groups now being set up in the cities and towns 
throughout the country, will act as its clearing-house. The following 
paragraphs quoted from a release of the committee will indicate 
the nature of the service which it is attempting to render. 
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The Speech Center will express itself through all the arts of speech, togelhei 
with all other subjects touching on speech. It will thus have to begin with the 
first simple rudiments of everyday speaking and from this starting point move 
forward through public speaking, radio broadcasting, and theater and talking- 
picture acting. Here, in short, experiments will be carried on in a school for lay- 
men, amateurs, semi-professionals, and artists — both child and adult, 

While the work will thus have, from the very outset, a focal point in the 
Speech Center, the committee does not intend to rest there and allow the move- 
ment to proceed under its own initial momentum, On the contrary, the com- 
mittee realizes that its biggest job is, and always will be, out in the held, This 
missionary aspect of the total plan divides itself into several distinct parts. 

The first part of the job is thoroughly to prepare students of the Speech Cen- 
ter who show special aptitude as observers to go out into the highways and by- 
ways to discover exactly what is wrong with American speech and to make the 
American public more constructively speech-conscious. 

All the flagrant sinners against good American speech, from the supercilious 
radio announcers through to the mooing grandmammas, will have to be put 
under the microscope (or, should one say, the microphone?) in an endeavor to 
determine just what their trouble is Thousands of specimens of the American 
language as it is actually spoken will be recorded under all kinds of conditions. 

The specimens and data thus assembled will have to be correlated and studied 
at the committee's laboratory. Thus it is hoped that, for the flrst time m Ameii- 
can history, a satisfactory standard for American speech can be evolved and 
established, That is the second part of Lhe job. 

The third, part of the job will be to train selected men and women to carry 
these principles of good speech back into the held for practical application when- 
ever Americans speak — into factories, stores, and offices, into schools, churches, 
theaters, and halls, and right into the homes, until ultimately it is hoped that 
the committee's efforts will have wrought a mother-tongue which will delight 
the ear in every phase of social, business, professional, and public activity 
throughout the United States. 

A Handbook tor the Teaching ot Dental Health 
in the Elementary School 

A recently published bulletin of the University of Iowa bears the 
title A Handbook of Denial Health Education for the Elementary 
School Teacher. The purpose of the handbook is to make available 
for teachers and pupils an authoritative and effective program for 
building good teeth. The scientific accuracy and piacticability of 
the teeth-building program outlined is sponsored by Dr. Charles L. 
Drain and his co-workers in the Bureau of Dental Hygiene of the 
University of Iowa. The material in the booklet repiesents an adap- 
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tation of the scientific findings of Dr. Drain and his staff to the level 
of -understanding of young children. This adaptation is the result of 
painstaking experimentation carried on by Miss Anna M. Wiecking 
under the joint supervision of the College of Dentistry and the Col- 
lege of Education. 

The first part of the booklet is devoted to a presentation of the 
facts of dental health, Special attention is given to the factors in 
an adequate diet for good teeth, Detailed diet programs are outlined 
for children from sixteen months to sixteen years of age. Part II is 
devoted to the problems of teaching dental health in Grades I-VI. 
The materials of instruction are presented in problem and discussion 
form. 

In the Foreword to the booklet Professor Ernest Horn says: “No 
more important publication has been made available, in my judg- 
ment, to the children, teachers, and parents of this state and of the 
country at large.” It is to be hoped that both teachers and parents 
will avail themselves of the uses to which the booklet can profitably 
be put. 

An Association To Promote Co-operation between 
College Placement Bureaus 

The directors of placement bureaus in twenty colleges and uni- 
versities in Illinois recently formed an organization to be known as 
the Teacher Placement Association of Illinois. It is the purpose of 
this association to establish standards and methods of co-operation 
between the members of the association in the placement of teachers. 
The association has adopted a code of ethics, based on professional 
and ethical principles, which will govern its members in making con- 
tacts with school administrators and in recommending candidates 
The association is to be commended for its efforts to bring candidates 
for teaching positions and school officials into proper relations. 
School administrators will, no doubt, find it to their advantage to 
co-operate with the association. Such co-operation should prove es- 
pecially helpful in eliminating the excessively large number of 
candidates for positions when vacancies occur. J. E. Thomas, of 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Illinois, is secretary of 
the association, and information concerning it may be secured from 
him. 
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A Comprehensive Program ot Citizenship Education 

As reported in the March issue of the Elementary School Journal , 
the Citizens League of Cleveland, through its Schools Committee, 
recently made a survey of citizenship training in that city. One of 
the recommendations of this committee was that the Board of Edu- 
cation appoint a social-studies committee charged with the duty of 
formulating a comprehensive program of citizenship education. This 
recommendation is being carried into effect by the board. The fol- 
lowing resolution of the board creating a committee on citizenship 
training indicates something of the natui’e of the work which is being 
undertaken. 

Resolved, by the Board of Education, of the Cleveland school district, that 
the president of the board, in consultation with the superintendent of schools 
and the chairman of the educational committee of the board, be requested to 
appoint a committee on "citizenship training” of eighteen members consisting 
of an equal number of members of the teaching staff of the Cleveland public 
schools and of citizens interested in public-school affairs, which will make a 
thorough study of this subject, ascertain what other cities are doing in this 
direction, arrange conferences for the discussion of all phases of citizenship 
training and social-studies courses, and submit to the Board of Education at its 
earliest convenience, and within the year, a full report containing a suggested 
course of social studies for all grades of the public schools, a program by which 
the extra-curriculum activities represented by student organizations can be 
correlated with the social-studies courses, a plan by which the facilities of public 
offices and community organizations can be more fully utilized in citizenship- 
training work, and methods by which citizenship ideals may be developed and 
citizenship interest may be stimulated in the pupils going out from the public 
school into the public life of Cleveland. 

The Board of Education and the citizens of Cleveland are to be 
commended for the highly intelligent manner in which they are at- 
tempting to insure more effective citizenship education. It is to be 
hoped that other communities will follow Cleveland's example, 
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The overwhelming number of failures in the first grade have made 
it extremely desirable to be able to predict the probable success of 
pupils in first-grade reading. Numerous research studies on this 
problem made by city research departments have been published in 
periodicals or in mimeographed form. It is the purpose of this article 
to describe briefly two attempts to predict how well a child will learn 
to read in the first grade. One attempt made use of certain tests 
which measure the ability to recognize similarities and differences in 
letter and word forms. The other attempt made use of kindergarten 
teachers' ratings of pupils on certain traits which seem to be related 
to reading readiness. 

THE READING-READINESS TEST 

The need oj a reading-readiness lesl , — All first-grade teachers need 
to know which pupils are ready to learn to read when they enter the 
grade. The first grade is the crucial point in the child's education, 
and no one knows the amount of damage to mental health and per- 
sonality development caused by the improper handling of pupils at 
this point. "When the teacher has a measure of the pupil's ability to 
learn to read, the pupil can be given the type of work which he needs 
and can do. 

Another need which the test fulfils is the need for a measure the 
results of which can easily be explained to parents. It is impossible, 
or certainly undesirable, to tell parents that their child does not 
have intelligence enough to begin reading, but it is easy to say that 
the results of a reading-readiness test indicate that the child is not 

6*6 
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ready to read and would be much happier if placed in. a junior first 
grade, preprimer, or transition group. Being able to justify the edu- 
cational handling of the pupil to the parents is worth a great deal. 

Development of a reading-readiness test . — An article by Nila Ban- 
ton Smith 1 led one of the writers to believe that it might be possible 
to construct a test using the matching technique which could be ad- 
ministered to groups. This supposition led to the construction of 
eight tests of varying degiees of difficulty. 

These eight tests were administered to a number of first-grade 
pupils in seven schools during the first week of the term. At the end 
of the first semester these same pupils were given the Lee-Clark 
Reading Test, Primer, Forms A and B. This reading test was es- 
pecially constructed to cover the primer adopted by the state of 
California. Correlations were calculated between the scores on each 
of the eight tests given at the beginning of the semester and the 
total reading score on the two forms of the reading test. Intercorre- 
lations between the eight tests were also calculated. The four tests 
which gave the best multiple correlation with the reading test were 
selected for further investigation. 

The four tests finally selected were the easiest of the eight original- 
ly used. Two of the tests chosen involve matching, and two are 
termed "cross-out” tests. Samples of the tests are as follows; 



TEST I 



TEST 2 


X 

S 


s 

g 


s 

G 


m 

U 


L 

X 


u 

s 


G 

L 


g 

m 


TEST 3 



TEST 4 

X 

X 

R 

X 

am 

amd 

s 

A 

S 

S 

fun 

futn 

L 

L 

L 

w 

get 

getl 

G 

G 

M 

G 

cake 

cafke 


In Tests 1 and 2 the pupil is to draw lines connecting the letters 
which are alike. Test 3 requires the pupil to cross out the letter 
"that does not belong with the others,” In Test 4 the pupil is told: 
"Look at these letters [pointing to ‘am’], then look at these 

'Nila Banton Smith, "Matching Ability as a Factor in First Grade Reading,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XIX (November, 1928), 560-71 
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['arad J ]. Can you find the letter that does not belong here? Draw 
a line through it like this.” The administration of the test is so 
simple that teachers with the slightest experience in testing can give 
it. Other teachers can be quickly trained. One difficulty in most 
primary tests is to show the pupils how to do the sample exercises. 
In order that the explanations may be easily given to the pupils, 
each package of tests includes sheets on which the samples are print- 
ed in large type. The teacher can mark on these large sheets, which 
are reproductions of the samples from the pupil’s test folder. After 
the large samples have served their purpose, they can be thrown 
away. Enough samples are provided to enable the teacher to test 
small groups of twelve to thirteen pupils. 

Validation of the test , — The four tests which were finally selected 
were published in an experimental edition as the Lee-Clark Reading 
Readiness Test. Nearly two thousand tests of the experimental edi- 
tion were used in Alhambra, Burbank, Los Angeles, and Oakland, 
California, and in Trinidad, Colorado. Following the suggestions of 
the elementary counselors of the city schools of Los Angeles, the 
sample sheets were added, and the form of the test was somewhat 
simplified. For validation of the test the following data were needed 
for each pupil: (i) score on. the Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test 
given at the beginning of the year, (2) score on an intelligence test 
given at the beginning of the year, (3) score on a reading test given 
at the end of the first or the second semester of the first grade, and 
(4) knowledge of whether the pupil passed or failed in the first grade. 

Correlations are given in Table I for those pupils for whom com- 
plete data were obtainable. The correlation of the Lee-Clark Read- 
ing Readiness Test with success in reading, as measured by the Lee- 
Clark Primer test, is ,49, while the correlation of success in reading 
with the mental age on the Detroit First-Grade Intelligence Test is 
only .40 The correlation of the reading-readiness test with success 
in reading, as measured by the Gates test, is .54, while the correla- 
tion of the PintneT-Cunningham intelligence test with success in 
reading is only .39. The reading-readiness test appears to be superi- 
or to an intelligence test in predicting success in first-grade reading. 
It should be noted that the same intelligence test was not used in 
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making these comparisons; the two most widely used first-grade in- 
telligence tests were given. 

Ordinarily, these correlations would not be considered high 
enough to be of value, but they seem to be about as good as can be 
obtained for a group test at this level. The reason for the low corre- 
lations can easily be explained, Step into any first-grade classroom 
on the second day of school and give the little ones any kind of a 
pencil-and-paper test. What happens? Most of the children under- 
stand what is wanted and try to do it, but there are others — the 


TABLE I 

Correlations Illustrating the Predictive Value of the 
Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test 


Enctors Correlated 

Number 

Of Cases 

Correla- 

tion 

Lee-Clark Rending Readiness Test and Lee-Clark 
Reading Test, Primer 1 

164 

.49 

Mental age on Detroit First-Grade Intelligence 
Test and Lee-Clark Reading Test, Primer. . . . 

164 

.40 

Intelligence quotient on Detroit First-Grade In- 
telligence Test and Lee-Clark Reading Test, 
Primer 

164 

,41 

Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test ancl Gates Si- 
lent Reading Tests, Types 1,2, and 3 

loo 

•54 

Pin tn er-Cumnn glmm Primary Mental Test and 
Gates Silent Reading Tests, Types 1, 2, and 3 
Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test and Lee-Clark 
Reading Test, Primer (with group of pupils all of 
whom had kindergarten experience) , . . . . . 

loo 

■39 

92 

.63 


little boy who is interested in looking out the window, the girl who 
begins to cry, another little girl who uses her pencil to draw pictures. 
The situation is all too familiar to those who have tried it. Later in 
the term these same children may “find themselves” and become 
successful readers, Because of this difficulty in administration, the 
scores on this first test were low. This common condition means 
that some of the pupils made much lower scores on the test than 
their ability would warrant. Foitunately, the reverse is not true; 
pupils did not do better than their ability would warrant. The con- 
clusion is that high scores on the reading-readiness test indicate 
rather definitely that the pupil should be able to learn to read. Low 
scores may or may not indicate that the pupil is not ready to learn 
to read. 
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Reliability oj the tost . — The reliability of the Lee-Clark Reading 
Readiness Test 1 was computed by correlating the odd and the even 
scores. The coefficient of correlation thus obtained was .94 on 166 
cases. Corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula, the reliability 
was found to be .97. One reason for these unusually high correla- 
tions is probably the fact that the items within each test are ar- 
ranged according to difficulty. 

Interpretation oj the test scores , — Much caution should be used in 
interpreting the results from an aptitude test, such as this reading- 
readiness test. There are many factors which differ in every situa- 

TABI.E II 

Percentage of Pupils at Each Score Level of the Lee- 
Clare Reading Readiness Test Who 
Failed in First Grade* 


Score ' 

Percentage of 
PupJla Pulling 

Score 

Percentage of 
Pupils Failing 
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* Pased on 47 a cases. 


tion, and it is difficult to make any statements which will hold in all 
cases. The efficiency of the teachers, the percentages of failure, the 
teaching methods, and the types of learning activities — all influence 
the extent to which a prediction of reading achievement can be 
made. Each school should make a study of the results for its par- 
ticular situation. The interpretation of the test scores which follow 
are based on a careful study of the data from the school systems men- 
tioned. 

The probable success of pupils in the Low-first grade is indicated in 
Table II. These percentages indicate the probable percentage of the 
pupils scoring at each level of the test who will fail in the low-first 

* The test was developed by J, M. Lee and W. W. Clark and is published in its final 
edition by the Southern California School Hook Depository, 1035 North Highland 
Avenue, Hollywood, California, 
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grade. These figures were derived from data on nearly five hundred 
pupils in two systems, in which the average percentage of failures 
in the low-first grade was 14. On the basis of these results, the writ- 
ers feel safe in stating: (1) Pupils scoring below 12 on the reading- 
readiness test will probably fail and should either be grouped to- 
gether in the reading period for pre-reading activities or be placed 
immediately in a junior first grade or transition group. (2) Pupils 
scoring between 12 and 22 on the test are likely to fail (two pupils 
failing out of five). These pupils should be grouped together and 
carefully observed by the teacher for the first six weeks. It should 
then be possible for the teacher to tell which of these pupils are ready 
to learn to read. (3) Pupils scoring above 22 will in all probability 
succeed in reading. 

The uses of the reading-readiness test , — Several adjustments are 
possible when the teacher has a knowledge of test results: 

1. If the school is large enough, the pupils may be separated into 
two classes. All pupils who are ready to read may be given the usual 
first-grade program. The doubtful cases may be given a program of 
work which will prepare them for reading. 1 

2. In small schools in which separate classes are not possible, the 
pupils may be grouped in one room. In such a situation three 
groups are advisable: one composed of pupils with high scores on 
the reading-readiness test, a second of pupils whose scores indicate 
that success in reading is somewhat doubtful, and a third of pupils 
who will probably not succeed in reading. 

3. If there are only a few pupils in the class, the correct type of 
individual work can be provided for them. 

4. No matter what type of educational program is attempted, the 
teacher should have information concerning the pupil's probable 
ability in learning to read. This information is especially desirable 
if a unit-of-work or activity type of program is followed. Even 
though a school does not desire to group its pupils, information on 
the pupils’ reading readiness is absolutely necessary if each pupil is 
to receive proper educational treatment. 

1 An outline of such a course is given in Teachers' Guide to Child Development, pp. 
469-516, Developed under the direction of California Curriculum Commission. Sacra- 
mento, California: State Department of Education, 1930. 
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PREDICTION BY MEANS OF A RATING SCALE 

Development of a rating scale . — A second method of predicting 
reading readiness is through the ratings of kindergarten teachers. 
It has long been thought that kindergarten teachers are able to rec- 
ognize those qualities, abilities, potentialities, and interests which 
have much to do with a pupil’s success in learning to read. Many 
items have been suggested for rating, and several scales has been 
compiled and tried out. As far as can be ascertained, none has been 
extremely successful. 

Three criteria were used in the construction of the present scale- 
(i) An item must have been recommended as of value by other in- 
vestigators. (2) It must seek to rate the social and cultural back- 
ground of the child. (3) It must attempt a rating of those non-in- 
tellectual factors of the child’s personality which would seem to 
affect his school work. Twenty items were selected and stated in the 
form of questions. Five answers were given to each qucslion, repre- 
senting five positions on the scale from one extreme to the other. 
The kindergarten teacher checked the most applicable response on 
each item. For example, one item read as follows: 

Is his attention steady? 

1. Never settles down to one thing. 

2. riighty, finds it difficult to complete a task. 

3. Completes work with fair degree of attention. 

4. Becomes absorbed in a task, 

5. Able to hold attention for a long period. 

Validation of the rating scale . — Ratings were obtained on this 
scale for the pupils in Burbank who were completing kindergarten. 
At the beginning of the following school year these pupils were given 
the lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test and at the end of the first 
semester the Lee-Clark Reading Test, Primer. Each item of the 
scale was studied to determine whether it distinguished between the 
pupils obtaining the lowest and the highest reading-achievement 
scores, The twenty items, ranked according to the degree with 
which they discriminated between the best and the poorest readers, 
are given in Table III. Ten of the items showing rather definite 
differentiation were retained. 
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The correlation of the total scores on the selected items (first ten) 
with success in reading was ,45. For this same group of ninety-two 
pupils, all of whom had had kindergarten experience, the correla- 
tion between the reading-readiness test and success in reading was 
.68. The intercorrelation of the rating scale and the test was .53. 
The predictive ability of the scale, although as high or higher than 

TABLE III 

Twenty Items in a Rating Scale for use of Kinder- 
garten Teachers Ranked According to Degree of 
Discrimination between Pupils Who in First Grade 


Were the Best and the Poorest Readers 

Item Rank 

What is the apparent home background of the pupil? , , i 

Is his physical vigor and efficiency good? 2 

Does he have books for use at home? 3 

Is his attention steady? 4! 

Does he show interest in signs, labels, and books? 4^ 

Is he ready to learn to read? 7 

Does he think out things for himself? 7 

Is much encouragement needed for effective work? .... 7 

Does he follow directions well? . . . 9 

Has he a good vocabulary? io| 

Is he critical of his own work and responses? io| 

Is he interested in stories that are told? 13^ 

Does he get along with other children? 13^ 

Does he work on to completion at an assigned task? , . , 13^ 

Does he tell stories well? 13^ 

Is he able to select material and ideas and adapt them to 

his use? 16 

Is he a discipline problem? 17 

To which reaction type does he hetong? . . 18 

Is he bashful or shy? 19 

Is his health good? 20 


that of the average intelligence lest, was much lower than that of 
the reading-readiness test and raised the multiple correlation of the 
two less than .01. 

In addition to filling out the rating scale, the kindergarten teach’ 
ers were asked to rank their pupils in the order in which they be- 
lieved the pupils would succeed in reading in the following year. The 
predictive accuracy of these rankings, as well as of the ratings and 
the reading-readiness test, was studied for each teacher separately. 
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The correlations were obtained by the rank-difference method, with 
the results given in Table IV. 

Variation between schools in value oj predictive factors . — 'The sig- 
nificant point here, and probably the most important point in all 
such rating or ranking, is the vast difference in the predictive ability 
of various teachers. Some teachers’ understanding of the abilities 
and limitations of their pupils far surpasses anything that can be 
obtained from any test or group of tests, On the other hand, some 

TABLE IV 

Correlations detween Pupils’ Success in First-Grade Reading and 
Kindergarten Teachers' Ratings on Rating Scale, Kindergarten 
teachers’ Rankings on Reading Ability, and Scores on Reading- 
Readiness Test 


Correlation in School 


Factors Correlated 

A 

(is)* 

B 

(13) 

C 

(16) 

D 

(0) 

E 

(u) 

F 

(15) 

G 

(i 3 ) 

Success in reading and rating scale 

-.17 

65 
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Success in reading and reading-readiness 

28 

■ 63 
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.88 
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■ 34 , 

,lo 

test 

•77 

,66 

.58 

-56 

55 

40 

,29 

Reading-readiness test and rating scale. 
Reading-iead mess teat and teachers’ 

.01 

■63 

.63 

16 

.87 

.46 

.14 

rankings 

23 

,68 

,00 

. 16 

■ 78 

38 


Rating scale and teachers' rankings 

•75 

,98 

.10 

.80 

■95 

.96 

.96 


♦ The numbers In parentheses represent the number of pupils. 


teachers seem to know little or nothing about their pupils’ potentiali- 
ties. Some teachers’ ratings seem to be helped by the use of a scale, 
while in other cases a scale appears to be a handicap. 

The correlations between success in reading and the Lee-CIatk 
Reading Readiness Test shown in Table IV help in the interpreta- 
tion of the other data. Studies of prediction involving aptitude tests 
seem to indicate that, the better the teaching, the more closely do 
the predicted and the actual results agree. Variations in the correla- 
tions from .29 to .77, as are shown for Schools G and A, cannot have 
occurred by chance when the reliability of the test is as high as it is. 
The type of pupil population varied little. Consequently, the teach- 
ing factor seems the most important and logical factor as the cause of 
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the variation. Undoubtedly, other factors also played a part. With 
these considerations in mind, some interesting interpretations can be 
made from the table. 

In School A the teaching appears to have been very good, as is 
shown by the correlation between success in reading and score on the 
reading-readiness test (,77), but the kindergarten teacher was un- 
able to recognize the abilities or potentialities of her pupils. Her un- 
assisted guess, shown by the correlation between her rankings and 
the pupils’ success in reading (.28), was somewhat better than her 
estimate on the rating scale (correlation of — .17), but neither was of 
much value. 

In the other school where extremely invalid ratings were found 
(.13 and .10 in School G), apparently the poorest teaching also took 
place, as shown by the correlation of .29 between success in reading 
and score on the reading-readiness test. From the first three corre- 
lations for School G it is impossible to guess whether the kinder- 
garten teacher was unable to rate her pupils or whether the low 
correlations resulted from the poor teaching. However, the correla- 
tion between the reading-readiness test and the teacher's rating 
scale (,14) and the correlation between the reading-readiness test 
and the teacher’s rankings (.32) are no more significant. Since the 
teacher was rating neither what the test measures nor the pupils' 
success, the ratings were of little value 

In School D the correlations between the reading-readiness test 
and the rating scale (.16) and between the reading-readiness test and 
the teacher’s rankings (.16) are low, but the predictive ability of 
those ratings is high, as shown by the correlations between the rat- 
ings and success in reading (.59 and .88). Obviously, the teacher 
was not rating the same thing that the test measures, but, since her 
ratings predicted success with considerable accuracy, they were very 
valuable. 

The ratings of kindergarten teachers need to be studied over a 
period of time to discover the consistency of their ability to rate. 
If they are able to rate with considerable accuracy and high consist- 
ency, their ratings should probably be used for grouping in prefer- 
ence to other means, In the case of pupils coming from kindergarten 
teachers who are not successful in rating and in the case of pupils 
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with no kindergarten experience, the best prediction will probably 
be obtained by the use of the Lee-Clark. Heading Readiness Test 
alone, 

SUMMARY 

One of the most pressing problems of the elementary school is to 
be able to determine when children are ready to read This article 
discusses two attempts to measure the reading readiness of children 
entering first grade. One method made use of the Lee-Clark Reading 
Readiness Test, while the second method attempted to utilize kin- 
dergarten teachers’ ratings. 

1. The reading-readiness test consists of four tests selected from 
a group of eight by means of the multiple-correlation technique. 

2. The test predicted scores on reading tests, which were given at 
the end of the first semester, better than did two intelligence tests. 

3. Pupils scoring above a critical score are ready to learn to read. 

4. Low scores do not necessarily indicate that a pupil is not ready 
to learn to read. 

5. It appears that low scores made on tests given during the first 
week a child is in school may be the result of a number of factors 
other than inferior ability. 

6. The score of a child who has had kinder garlen experience gives 
a better prediction of ability to learn to read than the score of a child 
who has not had such experience. 

7. The test has the extremely high reliability of ,97. 

8 . On the hypothesis that kindergarten teachers can recognize 
when children are ready to learn to Tead, a rating scale was con- 
structed, Teachers were required to rate each child leaving kindei- 
garten on the twenty-item rating scale. 

9. The ten most accurate items of the scale did not predict lead- 
ing success as well as did the reading-readiness test. 

10. The kindergarten teachers varied widely in their ability to 
predict the pupils’ achievement in reading, either by means of a 
rating scale or by means of a ranking of the pupils. 

11. The efficiency of the kindergarten teachers’ ratings were af- 
fected by the teaching in the first grade. 

12. The ratings of kindergarten teachers need to be studied over 
a period of time to determine whether the teachers* ability to rate is 
consistent, 



THE PLACE OF HISTORY IN A PROGRAM 
OF INTEGRATION 


R. M TRYON 
University of Chicago 


Twelve years ago at a conference on desirable adjustments be- 
tween bistory and the other social sciences in elementary and second- 
ary schools held in St. Louis on the occasion of the meeting of the 
American Historical Association, the writer pointed out that there 
were then in existence three general types of adjustments, namely, 
independent-parallel, alternating, and combined. 1 The first two of 
these types recognized the existence of subjects as subjects, while 
the third type attempted to disregard subjects as such and turned 
up a product which subsequently became known as a unified course 
in the social sciences. Since about 1926 this unified course has re- 
ceived considerable publicity and has been looked on in some quar- 
ters as a very desirable solution of the problem of an oversupply of 
individual subjects in the curriculum. 

Before the unified course could sweep the country as some of its 
ardent supporters expected it to do, along came a so-called "new 
proposal,” which was christened "integration.” Because of the fact 
that the recent concrete proposal for integrating, not only the social 
sciences, but other subjects outside this field as well, has many of the 
earmarks of concentration as preached and practiced by the Her- 
bartians during their reign in this country, it is necessary to use the 
expression "so-called ‘new proposal’ M when speaking of the present 
movement toward the integration of some of the traditional subjects 
taught in the elementary and the secondary schools. Just as history 
was one of the important centers of concentration among the Her- 
bartians, likewise it is playing a similar i 61 e in present-day programs 
of integration. Thus, one no longer, as in 1921, need bother merely 

1 R. M. Try on, "Desirable Adjustments between History and the Other Social 
Studies in Elementary and Secondary 7 Schools/ 1 Historical Oullooki XIII (March, 1522), 
78-82, 
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with desirable adjustments between history and the other social 
sciences in the school, for the simple reason that the range of the 
adjustment has been extended to all subjects in the curriculum. If 
we may judge from some of the integrating programs which have 
recently been set up, it now seems proper to discuss desirable ad- 
justments between history and all the other subjects in the curricu- 
lum instead of limiting the discussion, as was done in 1921, to the 
adjustments between history and closely related subjects. 

Before systematic consideration is given to the r 61 e that history 
is being called on to play in present-day programs of integration, it 
seems desirable to examine briefly the difference or the differences 
between integration and unification on the one hand and integration 
and fusion on the other. It is necessary to inject the term “fusion" 
here because of the contention of its supporters, namely, that fusion 
and unification are not one and the same thing, even though they 
have been so considered by many users of the two terms. If these 
are not two words carrying the same meaning, it is proper to put 
the question: “How do they differ and how does each, in turn, differ 
from integration?” Speaking in broad terms, it seems correct to say 
that the chief difference in the three concepts lies in the general plan 
of organizing the materials of instruction which each predicates. 
Those who favor unification hold that the materials of instruction 
should be organized without any regard to specific subjects, such as 
history and civics. Some of the fusionists would eliminate specific 
subjects, and some would not, Those who advocate integration seem 
to have no desire entirely to eliminate special subjects. In fact, to 
them special subjects and special teachers of these subjects are es- 
sentials in a program of integration, especially at the senior high 
school level. Stated somewhat differently, the aim of integration is 
to find points of contact between different fields of knowledge and to 
place heavy emphasis on these points in organizing and presenting 
subject matter. The aim of fusion is to teach at least three of the 
social sciences in their natural relationships, geography being used 
to furnish the stage, history the action, and civics the organization. 
The aim of unification is to present a synthesis of knowledge which 
shall compose the entire curriculum. Thus, it is seen that school 
subjects may keep their identity in two of these schemes, while 
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subjects entirely disappear in the other plan— a fact which makes a 
discussion of the place of history in a program of integration seem 
entirely apropos. 

Before consideration is given to a few concrete examples of inte- 
gration and the r&le which history plays in these plans, it seems 
worth while to inject a brief treatment of the integration movement 
as such. As now conceived, the movement is difficult to bound both 
in time and in meaning. In some respects the integration movement 
in this country dates back to the Herbartians, and in other respects 
it originated only yesterday. The fact that the movement as now 
conceived and practiced is closely related to the doctrine of correla- 
tion and concentration advocated and practiced by Charles De 
Garmo, W. T. Harris, and Francis W. Parker makes the determina- 
tion of an exact date of origin very difficult. Furthermore, the inte- 
gration movement’s close kin to the activity and the project or prob- 
lem curriculum in the elementary grades, to the general courses in 
the junior high school, and to the orientation and the introductory 
general courses in the college makes the course of its development as 
an objective entity difficult to trace. As the movement progresses 
during the next few years, it may be able to extricate itself from 
the handicap of its many inherited characteristics and emerge as a 
really new movement in the field of education. 

While it is true that the birth year of the integration movement in 
this country is difficult to determine, because of the facts cited in the 
preceding paragraph, it may be that, after the history of the move- 
ment has been thoroughly investigated, the school year 1907-8 will 
be found to be the year in which the first experiment in integra- 
tion, as generally conceived today, was conducted. This significant 
experiment seems to have been unheralded and its merits unsung. 
It was conducted in the elementary school connected with the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. A young aspirant for the Master’s degree in 
education originated and carried it through, It is highly doubtful 
that there is a better example extant of what is now termed integra- 
tion than this experiment conducted during the school year 1907-8 
by Ernest Horn, now a professor in the University of Iowa, while in 
pursuit of a Master’s degree in education from the University of 
Missouri. 
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History had a place of supreme importance in Professor Horn’s 
experiment. The casual observer of the work of the class during the 
progress of the experiment would no doubt have concluded that 
only one subject was being pursued by the pupils, namely, United 
States history. However, should the observer have watched the 
work over a period of several days, he would have discovered that 
the subjects of music, poetry, prose literature, arithmetic, spelling, 
writing, composition, geography, and physiology received due con- 
sideration, each being taught in conjunction with United States his- 
tory. While these subjects did not entirely lose their identity in the 
experiment, their content was almost wholly dictated by the subject 
matter of the course in United States history. Had Horn’s thesis 
been published when it was completed in 1908, the integration move- 
ment would probably have been as far advanced by 1915 as it is at 
the present time, Certainly, no recent publications of similar experi- 
ments exhibit any advance over the experiment conducted as early 
as the school year 1907-8 by a man who subsequently became a 
leader in his chosen field. 

Because of space limitations further consideration of the back- 
ground of the integration movement must be sacrificed to the pres- 
entation of other aspects of the subject, cliief among these being 
some present-day examples of integration and the rfile that history 
plays in them. Consideration will first be given to a recent effort to 
integrate a junior high school program. 

Tor the past three years the faculty of the John Burroughs School, 
St. Louis, Missouri, has been experimenting with an integrated pro- 
gram. The use made of history in this program is by no means mea- 
ger. For example, the general theme of the course, on which pupils 
spend about one-third of their time, is “The Background of Modern 
Civilization.” In the organization of the course for teaching pur- 
poses the following units of understanding appear: “How the Earth 
Began and Grew,” “The Coming of Man,” “European Life in the 
Days before the Machine,” “The Modern World Begins,” “A New 
World Is Settled,” “The Machine Age Begins,” “New Transporta- 
tion Devices,” and “The Westward Movement.” While these are 
not all the units which furnish centers of integration in the John 
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Burroughs School, the list is sufiHent to indicate the amount of his- 
torical material involved. 

When the foregoing units themselves are organized for teaching 
purposes, much use is made of historical continuity. For example, 
in the unit "The Spread of Civilization,” the following unit elements 
appear: (1) “Man's Urge To Explore,” (2) "Aids to Exploration,” 
(3) "The Phoenicians as Spreaders of Civilization,” (4) "Traders 
between Asia and Europe,” and (5) "The Viking Sailors.” Such an 
organization, it will be observed, is about what one would expect 
to be used by a teacher of history who had never heard of a program 
of integration. For this reason, one is justified in concluding that 
history has not suffered in this particular integration scheme. 

The foregoing comments on the experiment in. the John Burroughs 
School do not make clear how integration is actually attained, How 
integration is secured may be explained by reference to the manner 
of handling the unit “European Life in the Days before the Ma- 
chine.” During the time budgeted to this unit the teacher of Eng- 
lish directs a study of medieval ballads, romances, and manuscripts. 
A teacher of drama bases the work in his subject on mystery and 
miracle plays. The art teacher introduces Gothic art; the practical- 
arts teacher leads the pupils in a study of work-life in the pre-ma- 
chine days; the science teacher emphasizes the work of the medieval 
alchemists; the music teacher emphasizes medieval music; and the 
history teacher contributes to a better understanding of medieval 
schools as well as life in general. Thus, it may be seen that several 
departments are concerned in the work of integrating the subject 
matter suggested by the unit, 1 

It should be pointed out in passing that anyone interested in an 
enriched course in history and at the same time interested in the best 
provisions possible for the training of youth hails with joy the set- 
up with which the teachers in the John Burroughs School are exper- 
imenting. The course as outlined seems to be an excellent one in 
what some are now calling “World-History,” "World-Civilization," 
or "Western Civilization.” The virtue of the course seems to be in 

1 Gerald H, V. Melone, "Can Junior-High-School Learning Experiences He Unified?" 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House , VII (Match, 1933)* 4 <M - 9 , 
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its integrating qualities. If the teachers of the world-history courses 
which now exist in the schools were adequately prepared to take care 
of all the implications of the subject, there would be little need for 
teachers of the strictly cultural aspects of literature, art, music, and 
the like. Application of 100 per cent of all the contentions of the so- 
called "new historians' ' would leave little content for the teachers of 
other liberalizing subjects to teach. When history is made to include 
art, architecture, religion, health, government, literature, industry, 
education, science, recreation — in fact, every conceivable phase of 
a people's life— there will be more talk about synthesis than about 
integration. Who knows but that it may some day happen that the 
only content subject in the curriculum will be history I It may be 
that the present integration movement is headed in this direction. 

Another example of integration in which history plays a major 
r 61 e is the program in the social sciences and the humanities which 
the University High School of the University of Chicago put into 
operation at the opening of the present school year. 1 During the 
pupil's first year in this program four units of understanding located 
in the field of recent American history form the center for the inte- 
gration of history, literature, music, and art. During the second and 
third years units of understanding in modem history serve as the in- 
tegrating centers for the same subjects. Units of understanding 
from the history of early civilization are used as a center of integra- 
tion for the four foregoing subjects in the fourth year, and units of 
understanding in the history of Western civilization serve a similar 
purpose in the fifth year of this five-year program. The significant 
tiling for history in this five-year program of integration is that all 
the pupils in the school are exposed to the subject every year of the 
five. If all those who are in charge of high-school programs of study 
today should accept the challenge that this program contains, the 
demand for history teachers would immediately increase at least 
threefold. If there are any who fear that history in the high schools 
is being endangered by an innovation which makes the subject the 
core of the work in the social sciences and the humanities as does this 
program, such persons certainly have no basis for their anxiety. 

1 Arthur K. Lcomia, “The New Curriculum of Lite University High School of the 
University of Chicago/ 1 School Rcvieiv } XLI (September, 1933), 508-18 
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One of the encouraging aspects of the integration movement at 
the present time is that it has little or no tendency to become 
stereotyped. While there is a common purpose in the movement, 
namely, that of breaking down the hard and fast lines of demarcation 
between subjects so common in traditional programs of study, those 
who are working out integrated programs in practical schoolroom 
situations seem to be seeking variety, rather than uniformity. In one 
experiment the integration will involve but three fields, for example, 
the so-called “social studies,” literature, and art; in another it will 
encompass the specific subjects of history, geography, composition, 
reading, spelling, science, manual arts, music, physical education, 
and art; and in still another only history, reading, geography, and 
English will be involved in the integration. Wliiie there are cases 
wherein a subject other than history is made the core subject, the 
prevailing tendency seems to be in the direction of using history as 
the core. The reason for selecting history for this important func- 
tion is not far to seek. It is because this subject gives a scope and a 
continuity to the work which other subjects, because of their inher- 
ent nature, do not seem capable of giving. 

The programs of integration in the John Burroughs School and 
in the University High School illustrate the movement as it is now 
going forward at two levels of instruction, namely, the junior and 
the senior high school levels. Space is available for an example at 
the intermediate-grade level. An experimental integrated curricu- 
lum for Grade IV in the city of Binghamton, New York, has recently 
been set up. The subjects involved in this integration are geography, 
history, English, arithmetic, health, art, and music. The first center 
of integration in this set-up is entitled “The Caveman of Long 
Ago.” This subject is treated under the headings “Sources of Our 
Information about the Caveman,” “The Life of the Caveman,” 
“The Discoveries of the Caveman,” and “The Contributions of the 
Caveman to Civilization.” Much of the work in English consists in 
silent and oral reading of literature based on the life and times of the 
caveman, dramatization of original material related to the center of 
interest, and oral and written stories based on pictures and suggested 
topics related to the caveman. “The Need of Number and Primi- 
tive Methods of Expressing It,” “The Need of Telling Time and 
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Primitive Methods of Expressing It,” and "The Need of and Primi- 
tive Means of Measuring” are the titles of the chief topics in arith- 
metic. The work in health, art, and music is also closely related to 
the integrating center "The Caveman of Long Ago,” It seems un- 
necessary to give further details of this program of integration for 
Grade IV. 'While the remaining centers of integration are more geo- 
graphical than historical, considerable use is made of history in 
working out the details of the program. 

There is some evidence in the set-up of the Binghamton program 
of integration for Grade IV that the authors of the program weie not 
completely convinced of the value of the principle of integration. 
This evidence is found in the provisions for unintegrated materials in 
connection with each of the subjects involved in the plan of inte- 
gration. Detailed outlines of tills unintegrated material appear at 
the end of the outline of the integrated arrangement. To the casual 
observer, the bulk of unintegrated materials seems to equal or even 
to surpass that of the integrated materials. The fact that the two 
kinds of materials are so voluminously outlined would seem to indi- 
cate a lack of faith in the power of the integrated materials to ac- 
complish what a fourth grade is expected to accomplish. Should the 
integrated materials fall short of the standard, the teacher would 
have at her disposal the unintegrated content, 

It seems evident from the examples of integration given that those 
who believe that histoiy still has a place in the education of youth 
have no occasion for alarm when contemplating present-day pro- 
grams of integration, especially if the programs are in harmony with 
the three examples cited. There is, however, a type of integration in 
which history does not play a chief r61e. Reference is here made to 
certain so-called "activity programs,” in which little or no systemat- 
ic work in any subject appears. When centers of interest are sub’ 
stituted for centers of integration, systematic planning in advance 
passes out of the picture for the simple reason that the teacher is 
never certain what the children's centers of interest are going to be 
from time to time. Had the subject of this discussion been “The 
Place of History in an Activity Program,” there would have been 
little to write because a fundamental aspect of all such programs is 
the utter absence of subjects of study. 
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Besides so-called “activity programs" there are also in existence 
centers-of-interest and units-of-work programs-programs in which 
the r 6 le of history does not seem to be at all conspicuous. Inasmuch 
as these programs lack unity and coherence, little systematic use 
of history is needed in them. If the center of interest of a specific 
class is “bees" one month and “milk" the succeeding month, it is 
clearly evident that there would be little if any use made of history. 
While it is possible for the center of interest to be “boats" or 
''trains," both of which have a history, there is still absent the prin- 
ciple of continuity found in programs of integration which use his- 
tory as an integrating center. Thus, it is evident that there are 
programs which are intended to integrate the experiences of the 
learner without making use of a subject assuring a definite scope and 


a much-needed continuity. , 

If it is safe to predict the tomorrow on the basis of the direction 01 
the program-making wind of today, one seems justified in saying 
that the amount of attention to strictly historical material will de- 
crease in the grades helow the seventh, wherein the activity, the 
center-of-interest, and the unit-of-work programs are now making 
headway. On the other hand, the attention to material of a histori- 
cal nature seems destined to increase in the grades above the sixth, 
wherein programs of integration with history as the center of m e- 
gration are becoming more and more common, In fact, when teac - 
ers are adequately prepared to teach history in all its aspects they 
will become responsible for the major part of the content material 
found at the junior and the senior high school levels of instruction. 



FACTORS RELATED TO MALADJUSTMENT 
IN SCHOOL 
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The purpose of this study was to determine the nature of malad- 
justments occurring in an average public school. This report is con- 
fined to maladjustments brought about by failure to meet academic 
requirements, 

The school in which the study was conducted contained eight 
grades, Speciat classes were provided for children who were physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped. The study was confined to chil- 
dren in the regular classes aucl was carried on over a period of two 
and one-half years. The cases were given active attention for a year 
and a half, and subsequent histories were secured for another year. 
The intelligence level of the school population as measured by stand- 
ardized tests was average, and from every indication the social and the 
economic backgrounds were average. Adequate medical, sociologi- 
cal, and psychological aid was available, and the teachers, the prin- 
cipal, and the parents referred cases for complete study. All pupils 
who failed to make normal progress in school were automatically 
referred to the Foundation. It was from these referred cases that 
the data were secured. 

A distribution of the pupils referred because of failure is given in 
Table I. The total school population during the year and a half was 
880. Two hundred and sixty-three cases in all, or 30 per cent of the 
school population, were referred to the mental-hygiene division of 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Of this number, 107 weie referred 
because of failure in academic subjects, representing 12 per cent of 
the school population and 41 per cent of the cases referred. The 
other 156 cases were characterized by undesirable behavior patterns, 
such as stealing, lying, temper tantrums, and thumb-sucking, which 
were not necessarily interfering with school progress. Of the failing 
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pupils, 67 (6 3 per cent) were doing as well as their mental ability 
would permit; that is, achievement age equaled mental age and the 
treatment involved administrative changes. Twenty-five pupils (23 
per cent of the number failing) gave indication of special deficien- 
cies in the tool subjects, especially in reading, which handicapped 
them in their general progress and required remedial treatment. Fif- 
teen cases (14 per cent of the number failing) seemed to be mentally 
mature and gave no evidence of any special deficiency. By a process 
of elimination, it appeared that these failures resulted from person- 
ality difficulties. It is with this group that this article is primarily 
concerned. 


TABLE I 


Distribution, According to Cause of Failure, of 107 Pupils Referred 
to Psychological Clinic Because of Academic Failure 


Came 0 / Failure 

Number 

Pcjcbfltnffc 
ol School 
Population 

Percentage 
of All Cages 
Referred 
(*63) 

Percentage 
of Failing - 
Pupils 

Mentally immature . . , 

mm 

7 

25 

63 

Special defects 


3 

TO 

23 

Personality difficulties 

KH 

2 

6 

14 

Total 

107 

12 

41 

IOO 


A comprehensive study of these fifteen cases based on the clinical 
data was undertaken. The writer clearly understands that this ap- 
proach suffers from the dangers of subjectivity of observation as 
well as from loss in condensation of material, but this defect is prob- 
ably compensated for by the gain in inclusiveness and in retention 
of that undefinable something called "clinical feeling,” which the 
clinician resents losing in the more exclusive type of survey-statisti- 
cal research. 

The method of procedure in analyzing these fifteen cases was to 
list all the physical, economic, psychological, sociological, and per- 
sonality factors in each case and then to condense the material into 
what appeared to be critical categories. The results are given in 
Table II. At the end of two and a half years six of these children 
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still continued as failures in their school work, while' nine had made 
satisfactory adjustments. "Adjustment” refers only to the school 
situation and not to the general social life, Fourteen of. the cases 
were boys, one a girl. The chronological-age distribution was from 
eight through fifteen years, with no apparent concentration at any 

TABLE II 


Factors Related to School Failure in the Case of Fifteen 
Children with Person ai.it v Difficulties 
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point. The intelligence quotients ranged from 93 to 136, with the 
majority grouped around the average. There were siblings attend- 
ing school in thirteen cases, and all these siblings were reported to 
be doing well in school. Seven of the thirteen cases were oldest 
children. 

The analysis of personality factors revealed a lowered physical 
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resistance in four cases, All these children were continued school 
failures, and each gave a history of chronic illness over long periods of 
time— a situation which resulted in the usual difficult attitudes of 
parents and siblings. All but two of the fifteen cases gave marked 
indications under many different circumstances of fear reactions, 
manifested either in withdrawn behavior or in extroverted compen- 
sations. Interestingly enough, the two cases not manifesting this 
basic fear reaction were boys who had strong interest drives toward 
concrete materials. Five of the six cases with continued school fail- 
ures were compensating for emotions of fear by undesirable com- 
pensatory mechanisms, and this fact caused them to be in constant 
conflict with teachers and other children. Six of the nine children 
who made satisfactory adjustments manifested their fear reactions 
by withdrawn behavior. 

Analysis of the parental relations revealed an over-solicitous par- 
ent in four cases; three of these children were continued failures. 
An autocratic, harsh parent was reported in seven cases; three of 
these children continued as failures while four made satisfactory ad- 
justments. Two cases of continued failure were complicated by a 
combination of both an over-solicitous and an autocratic parent, 
necessarily in conflict over the control of the child. 

Analysis of environmental conditions revealed an insecure home 
situation, in twelve of the fifteen cases. Included in this category 
were all those factors which made the child feel that the home 
might be disbanded or that he might be excluded, such as a thieat 
by foster-parents that they would refuse to keep the child; the loss of 
one parent with a coincident economic loss, making the maintenance 
of the home difficult; the entrance of a stepfather or a stepmother 
with a threat to the child's position in the home; or a threat of dis- 
integration of the home because of economic conditions. 

Four of the cases gave evidence of gang influence; that is, the boy 
was intimidated by, or was gaining some satisfaction through, gang 
contacts which were tending to interfere with school work. 

The actual number of categories operating in continued cases of 
failure averaged 4 as compared with 2.4 for adjusted cases. In point 
of numbers, fear reactions in thirteen cases and insecure home situa- 
tions in twelve cases seemed to be the most important. 
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These compiled data suggest some very interesting correlations. 
Because of the small number of cases, to attempt such treatment was 
hardly considered to be within the scope of this study. It is impor- 
tant to note, however, that the element of fear in the personality 
makeup and the insecure home situation were coincident in eleven 
cases. However, in ten cases with an insecure home situation sib- 
lings were not failing In school, and a short history of the siblings 
gave no indication of fear reactions. 

The following conclusions may be drawn from this study of chil- 
dren failing in an average school where mentally deficient and phys- 
ically handicapped children were segregated: (i) Of the failing 
pupils, 63 per cent were doing as well as their mental ability would 
permit, 23 per cent had special deficiencies in the tool subjects, and 
14 per cent gave evidence of personality difficulties. (Of course, it is 
realized that many of the 86 per cent mentally immature and spe- 
cially deficient children also had personality difficulties,) (2) A sum- 
mary of the case histories of the 14 per cent of the children who were 
failing because of personality difficulties seemed to indicate fear re- 
actions as the core of the personality makeup, with insecurity in the 
home situation as the chief contributing factor, These conditions 
were aggravated in some cases by lowered physical resistance, paren- 
tal conflicts, and gang influences. Exceptions to the excessive fear 
reactions were noted in the cases of two hoys with strong interest 
drives toward concrete activities somewhat foreign to academic 
work.. (3) Adjustments were successfully made in 60 per cent of the 
cases. In the adjusted group all the children manifesting shy, with- 
drawn behavior were found, Among the 40 per cent failing to make 
adjustments, five out of six manifested their underlying fear by ex- 
troverted compensatory activities This finding indicates that, from 
the standpoint of academic adjustment, a much more difficult ele- 
ment is present in the compensating cases than in the withdrawn 
cases. 



A COMPARISON OF METHODS OF SECURING 
CORRECT LANGUAGE USAGE 


PRUDENCE OUTRIGHT 1 
Minneapolis Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


EARLIER STUDIES 

Studies that reveal the specific errors which children make in 
speaking and in writing are numerous, but studies dealing directly 
with the problem of method are comparatively few. Two previous 
studies seem closely related to the investigation reported in this 
article. 

In the Minneapolis public schools an experiment in sixth-grade 
language was carried on, 3 A written test on the fifty language errors 
most commonly heard in the Minneapolis public schools was given 
at the beginning and at the end of a four-week experimental period. 
During the interval the schools of the city were divided into six 
groups of "approximately equal size and ability,” The groups em- 
ployed six methods in an effort to eliminate error, In Group i the 
list of language errors was given to the pupils and explained, but no 
intensive work was done, In Group 2 correction of errors in oral and 
written speech during the regular work was intensified, In Group 3 
drill games were used. Group 4 dramatized the attack on speech 
errors by writing plays, slogans, and preparing programs. In Group 

5 the pupils reported and listed errors which they observed, and the 
corrected forms were listed on the blackboard The pupils in Group 

6 were furnished with a list of errors and planned their own remedial 
projects with their teacher’s aid. Group 6 made the greatest gain, 
with Group 4 as a close second. The group using drill games ranked 

1 This study was conducted by a group of principals and teachers in the following 
elementary schools in Minneapolis: Bremer, Hale, Hamilton, Penn, Cleveland, Hay, 
Kenwood, Cooper, Lowell, Barton, Puller, Northrop, Clinton, Lormg, Warrington, 
Tuttle, and Whittier, 

3 English m Ik Elementary Schools, pp 10-14 Educational Bulletin No 6 Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. Minneapolis Public Schools, 1925, 
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fourth in the gain made. The teachers of Group 6 reported the ac- 
tivities used most frequently during the period. A a right-or-wrong" 
sentence drill was used most frequently, The usual procedure was 
for the teacher to give a sentence and to have some pupil respond 
with "right 1 * or “wrong.” If a sentence was wrong, the pupil was 
asked to give the correct form, Since Group 6 used methods which 
were also employed by less successful groups, Ihe reporter of the 
experiment concludes that motivation was the effective factor in 
their success, 

Symonds reports an experiment in method 1 in which he investi- 
gated the influence of the knowledge of English grammar on usage. 

THE PROBLEM AND METHOD OF THIS STUDY 

The problem of the study reported in this article was to compaie 
the effectiveness of six methods in securing correct usage in Grades 
IV, V, and VI. The six methods were (i) games, (2) Beta 3 (practice 
on the incorrect form with knowledge of the correct), (3) proofread- 
ing of prepared paragraphs, (4) choice of constructions (writing the 
selected form in a blank), (5) all methods (one week on each), (6) 
choice of constructions (writing the selected form plus oral reading of 
all sentences). In addition to the groups using these six methods, a 
control group was used. 

The general plan of the study included the following features. 

1, A group intelligence test was given to all groups, and elimina- 
tions were made until all pupils were within ten points of one an- 
other in average intelligence. The number of pupils and the average 
intelligence quotient of each group are shown in Table I. 

2, Pretests were made of the children's ability to use twenty se- 
lected expressions. Two measures were used*, a written test, pat- 
terned after Charters' Diagnostic Language Test, and an oral test, 
patterned after Webster's oral tests, 3 

1 Percival M, Symonds, "Practice versus Grammar in the Learning of Correct 
English Usage," Journal oj Educational Psychology, XXII (February, 1931), 

* This method is a modification of Dunlap'a technique of practice on errors based on 
his "beta hypothesis" Kuight Dunlap, Rahils, Their Making and Unmaking , New 
York; Liveright, Inc., 1932, 

1 Edward Harlan Webster, Daily Drills for Belter English. Yonkers-on-IIudson, 
New York; World Book Co., 1930. 
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3, Teachers were provided with guide sheets describing the meth- 
od for each group. The number of practice periods, the number of 
minutes of practice, and the amount of outside work weie carefully 
controlled. 

4, Pupils' practice materials were piepared for each method with 
the exception of the method using games, where it was necessary 
merely to supply the teachers with descriptions of the games to he 
used. 

TABLE I 


Number of Pupils and Average Intelligence Quotient of Pupils 
in Each Group in each Grade 


Ghoup 

Nuwoi;a of 

Purus jn Geade 

Ayeiuqe Intelligence 

Quotient m Gjmde 


IV A 

m 

VIA 

IV A 

VA 

VIA 

Control group 

94 


90 

118 1 

ii&.G 

113.5 

Games group I 

ZI 4 

88 

So 

114.0 

m .9 

US. 4 

Beta group 

ICO 

loy 

107 

114,1 

1 30 0 

1*5-1 

Proofreading Group 

93 

112 


1 16 7 

121,2 

118 3 

Written-coiistructions group 

60 

65 

108 

112 3 

114,2 

H3- 2 

Ail-methods group . . 

WrJttcn ana oral constructions 

7* 

1 S 

70 

I 

rt 7-3 

1 

II3.3 

116.7 

group,, 

68 

60 

90 

H3-3 

1 19 0 

1 

112,7 


5. At the end of a six- week teaching period the initial tests were 
repeated to measure growth immediately after teaching, 

6, The same tests were repeated two weeks after the close of the 
experimental period as a measure of retention. 

COMPARISON OP THE RESULTS 

Table II gives a comparison of each method with each other meth- 
od in the three grades studied. The deciease in the number of errors 
represents the difference between the achievement on the pretest 
and that shown on the final test expressed in terms of the mean. As 
an illustration, the control group had an average, or mean, of 1.58 
fewer errors on the final test than on the initial test, and the games 
group made an average of 3.54 fewer enors. 

In Grade IV A on the written test the control group, reading from 
left to right of the table, showed Less elimination of error than any 
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other group. The group using games excelled over the control group 
only. The Beta group excelled over the control and the games group. 
The group using proofreading was superior to three groups, but the 
difference between the Beta group and the proofreading group was 
probably not a reliable difference, as is shown by the small critical 
ratio (.15). The group using choice of constructions with written 
responses showed four positive diilerences, but two of the four were 
of doublful significance, since the critical ratio was small The all- 
methods group had five positive differences, but two and possibly 
three were of doubtful significance. The group using choice of con- 
structions with both written and oral responses had positive differ- 
ences in all comparisons, but here again the critical ratios in some 
instances were not large enough to indicate reliable differences. 

The differences shown on the oral test in Grade IV A were, in 
general, the same as those shown on the written test. The chief dif- 
ference seems to be that the method of choice of constructions with 
written responses was less effective in securing oral improvement 
than it is shown to have been in securing written improvement. This 
result might be expected when a method based on written response 
is measured in terms of its oral effect, The method employing choice 
of constructions with both written and oral responses was more elec- 
tive in securing improvement of the oral usage than was any other 
method. It excelled in each comparison; three differences showed a 
critical ratio of more than 3, which indicates complete reliability. 

The results in Grade V A on both the written and the oral tests 
followed the same general trends as those in Grade IV A. The meth- 
od using choice of constructions with both written and oral responses 
seemed to be the most effective. All comparisons between this meth- 
od and other methods showed positive differences, and only in the 
comparisons with the all-methods group was the critical ratio less 
than 3. In Grade V A, as in Grade IV A, the method of choice of 
constructions with written responses was more effective in securing 
improvement in written usage (written test) than it was in securing 
improvement in oral English (oral test). 

In Grade VI A, as in Grades IV A and V A, the method employing 
choice of constructions with both written and oral responses was the 
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most effective. The Beta method ranks second in effectiveness when 
only definitely reliable differences are considered, 

Since the achievement of the boys compared with that of the girls 
showed no significant differences (with the possible exception of the 
Beta method, which seemed slightly more effective with girls than 
with boys) , the results for boys and girls are not discussed separately. 

Table II compares each method with every other method by 
grade and by type of test. Each method is compared with some oth- 
er method thirty-six times. Therefore, if any given method should 
show a higher mean score than the method with which it was com- 
pared in every case, that particular method would have thirty-six 
positive comparisons. The data in Table III were Secured by count- 
ing the number of times each method showed a positive difference or 
a larger mean growth than the method with which it was compared. 
The control group, or that group which carried on the usual work 
without special attention to correct usage, failed to show a single 
mean growth larger than that of any of the other methods. The meth- 
od using games was more effective than one other method on each 
test in each grade. The Beta method excelled over two other meth- 
ods on the written test in Grade IV A and V A, over four other meth- 
ods on the oral test in ail three grades, and over five other methods 
on the written test in Grade VI A, or a total of nine instances in 
which it was superior to some other method on the written test and a 
total of twelve instances in which it was superior on the oral test. 
The results for each method should be read in a like manner. The 
method employing choice of constructions with both written and oral 
responses showed positive differences in all thirty-six comparisons; 
the all-methods group, in twenty-nine comparisons; the group using 
choice of constructions with written responses and the proofreading 
group, in. seventeen comparisons each; the Beta group, in twenty- 
one; the games group, in only six; and the control group, in none. 

Since the critical ratios given in Table II show that some of the 
differences, although positive, were little more than chance differ- 
ences, it is well to consider only the statistically reliable differences. 
Each positive difference in the case of the games group proved to be 
a reliable difference, this group having a total of six reliable positive 
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TABLE III 


Summary op Positive Differences Pound in Comparison of 
Six Methods of Teaching correct Language usage 
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— 



Number of Positive 

Number op Reliabi^ 


Differences 

Positive Diffkreuces 

Group 








WriLlcn 

Tcet 

Oral 

Test 

Doth 

Will ten 
Test 

Oral 

Test 

Both 

Control group; 

Grade IV A 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Grade V A 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

Grade VI A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 









Total 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Games group; 







Grade IV A 

1 

I 

2 

I 

1 

2 

Grade V A . . , , , , , , . T 

I 

I 

2 

I 

1 

2 

Grade VI A , . , . , 

I 

I 

2 

I 

1 

2 

Total 

3 

3 

6 

3 

3 

6 

Beta group; 







Grade IV A 

2 

4 

6 

2 

r 

Q 

Grade V A 

a 

4 

6 

2 

3 

J 

5 

Grade IT A 

5 

4 

9 

3 

2 

5 

Total 

o 

12 

21 

7 

6 

12 

Proofreading group: 





Grade IV A 

3 

3 

6 

2 

1 

3 

Grade V A 

4 

2 

6 

2 

1 

q 

Grade VI A 

2 

3 

5 

I 

1 

2 

( Total 

9 

3 

*7 ; 

5 

3 

8 

Writtcn-constructions group: 






Grade IV A 

4 

2 

6 1 

2 

1 

3 

3 

Grade V A 

3 

3 i 

6 

2 

1 

Grade VI A 

3 

2 

5 

2 

1 

3 

Total, 

IO 

7 

*7 

6 

3 

9 

All-methods group; 






Grade IV A 

5 

5 

IO 

2 

2 

4 

Grade V A. , 

5 

5 

IO 

2 

4 

6 

Grade VIA 

4 

5 

9 

2 

2 

4 

^ Total 

14 

15 

29 

6 

8 

14 

Written and oral constructions 



group; 

Grade IV A 

6 

6 

12 

■v 

3 

5 

Grade V A 

6 

6 

12 


mm 

IO 

Grade VI A 

6 

6 

12 



8 






Total 

iS 

18 

36 

10 

13 

23 
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differences. The Beta group had two reliable positive differences on 
the written test and one on the oral test in Grade IV A, two and 
three reliable differences in Grade V A, and three and two in Grade 
VI A, a total of thirteen positive reliable differences. The results 
for each method are read in a like manner. The method using choice 
of constructions with both written and oral responses showed twen- 
ty-three reliable positive differences, the largest number of superior 
differences attained by any method. The all-methods group had 
fourteen reliable and positive differences, while the Beta group had 
thirteen. If the total number of reliable positive differences is taken 
as an index of the effectiveness of the various methods, then the 
method using choice of constructions with both written and oral 
responses places first, and the all-methods group is in second place, 
with the Beta group a strong competitor, 

IMPLICATIONS 

Undoubtedly, each method was more effective for some individual 
child than any other method would have been. Still, the problem of 
this study was to ascertain the effectiveness of certain methods 
with groups of children, and the tables presented here seem to jus- 
tify the following conclusions. 

1. If errors in usage are to be eliminated, some definite attempt 
toward that end is necessary. The control group, or that group 
which carried on only the ordinary work of the language lesson, 
showed but little growth during the six-week, period. 

2. Games were of but slight assistance in securing belter usage as 
measured either by oral or by written tests. 

3. The Beta method ranks third in effectiveness if only the reli- 
able positive differences are considered. This method seemed some- 
what more effective with the older pupils (Grades V A and VI A) 
than with the younger pupils (Grade IV A). The effectiveness of 
this method is particularly interesting, since it is confirmed, in a 
degree at least, by both the earlier Minneapolis study and Symonds’ 
study. 

4. Proofreading was more effective than the use of games but 
ranks fifth among the six methods in the number of reliable and 
positive differences. 
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5. Choice of constructions with written responses ranks fourth in 
the number of positive and reliable differences. The improvement 
secured by this method on the written test was consistently greater 
than the improvement secured on the oral test. It is apparent that, 
if teachers hope to improve oral usage through drill, they must pro- 
vide oral drill. The group employing choice of constructions with 
written responses and the. group employing choice of constructions 
with both written and oral responses used tine same practice exer- 
cises; the only variation was the addition of the oral response to the 
one method. The greater effectiveness of the latter method, that 
using responses of both types, gives reliable evidence of the value of 
practicing the type of response which wc hope to improve; that is, 
if improvement in oral usage is desired, 01 al practice must be pro- 
vided. 

6. The all-methods group ranks second in the number of positive 
reliable differences. The effectiveness of this method may have been 
caused by the motivating effect of the use of new materials and pro- 
cedures each week. On the retention test, which was given two weeks 
after the close of the practice period, this group showed a greater loss 
than was shown by any other group, with the possible exception of 
the games group. (The results of the retention tests are not pre- 
sented in this limited report.) This loss suggested that, while many 
methods may have stimulated great interest, they may have resulted 
in some confusion. 

7. The method employing choice of constructions with both writ- 
ten and oral responses ranks first in effectiveness. It seemed slightly 
more effective in securing correct oral usage than in improving writ- 
ten usage. 

8. Much of the commercialized and home-made practice materials 
on correct grammar usage are of the choice-of-construction type. 
Teachers using such materials would do well, according to the impli- 
cations of this study, not only to have the pupils write their choices 
in the proper blanks, hut also to provide some type of chorus 
drill or oral practice. 



INTELLIGENCE AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


ALEXANDER ALAN STEINBACH 
Norfolk Juvenile Court, Norfolk, Virginia, 

Students of juvenile delinquency have advanced varying views re- 
garding the correlation between intelligence and delinquent trends 
in children. The consensus is that mental retardation is one of the 
most constant factors responsible for antisocial behavior. There are, 
however, dissenting voices. 

Anderson asserts that more than one-half of the children who 
pass through the juvenile courts show physical and mental disabili- 
ties that are fundamental factors in their delinquent conduct. 1 
Burt disagrees. He maintains that “of the juvenile delinquents 
whom I have tested with the Binet-Simon tests, 8 per cent and no 
more are mentally defective — 8 per cent, that is to say, are children 
who are backward in intelligence by at least three-tenths of their 
ages.” 3 Healy probably does not confine himself to this limitation of 
the definition of “mentally defective” when he states that “mental 
defect forms the largest single cause of delinquency.” 3 

Esther L. Richards, discussing a group of forty-eight children re- 
ferred for incorrigibility to the Henry Phipps Dispensary of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, says that among these children, with steal- 
ing as the dominant delinquency, there are thirteen children (27 per 
cent) mentally defective and thirty-five children (73 per cent) with 
normal intellectual equipment, 4 Goddard refers to reports presented 
at the Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Research which show that 36. 5 per 
cent of the children studied were found to be feeble-minded, 30.3 

1 V. V. Anderson, The Psychiatric Clinic in the Treatment af Conduct Disorders of 
Children and the Prevention of J menile Delinquency, New York 1 National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, 1923. 

3 Cyril Burt, The Young Delinquent, p. 286. New York: D. Appleton fir Co., 1925- 

3 William Henly, The Individual Delinquent, p, 447. Boston: Little, Brown St Co,, 
19 * 5 - 

r Esther Loring Richards, "Dispensary Contacts with Delinquent Trends in Chil- 
dren," Menial Hygiene, VIII (October, 1924.), 921. 
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per cent psychopathic, 174 per cent deferred, 8 per cent luetic, and 
only 4.5 per cent "free from any psychopathy. 3,1 

Discussing the findings of a mental-hygiene survey made in the Ju- 
venile Court in Cincinnati, Anderson presents statistics that are 
more in keeping with those of Burt. He found that feeble-minded- 
ness was present in only 8 per cent of the cases and that 63 per cent 
of the children had intelligence quotients above 80. Serious mental 
conflicts, mental maladjustments, emotional complexes, unhealthy 
mental imagery, various physical disorders, and bad home influences 
were constant factors. The parents of 60 per cent of the children 
had already been problems to the various organizations in Cincin- 
nati. Seventy per cent of the children came from homes in which 
parental conditions and parental control received the lowest possible 
ratings; desertion 011 the part of the father or mother, bad moral in- 
fluences exercised by one or both parents, and total lack of super- 
vision of the child were conditions which were marked in these cases. 
Ninety per cent of the girl delinquents who passed through the court 
came from such homes. 2 

From such conflicting statistical evidence what conclusion shall 
we draw? 

The wriLer wishes to set forth the evidence which he derived from 
an investigation of delinquents in the Norfolk Juvenile Court. 
Thirty-seven cases were selected in the order in which they came to 
the court, omitting minor offenses like truancy, innocent gang larks 
which brought about the issuance of a warrant, and the like. These 
thirty-seven cases represent the following charges: attempted mur- 
der with a pistol, assault with a knife, larceny, drunkenness, house- 
breaking, sex offenses, perjury, running away from home, destroying 
private property, incorrigibility at home and in school, and forgery. 
The offenders include twenty-six white boys, seven white girls, three 
negro boys, and one negro girl. The chronological ages range from 
eight years and four months to seventeen years and two months. 

1 Henry Herbert Goddard, Juvenile Delinquency, pp. 54-55. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1921, 

2 Report of the Mental Hygiene Survey of Cvicinnali, pp. 14-26, Conducted by the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, V, V, Anderson, Associate Medical Director. 
Cincinnati, Ohio: Mental Hygiene Council of the Public Health Federation (25 East 
Ninth Street), 1922. 
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The writer examined each of these children with the Stanford Re- 
vision of the Binet-Simon Intelligence Scale, with the results shown 
in Table I, An analysis of Table I with the use of the criterion adopt- 
ed by Terman 1 shows that only seven of the total of thirty-seven, 
delinquents, or 18.9 per cent, are to be classified as definitely feeble- 
minded. The largest number, thirteen, fall in the group with intelli- 
gence quotients of 71-80, which Terman designates as "border-line 
deficiency, sometimes classifiable as dullness, often as feeble-nainded- 
ness.” The writer has carefully analyzed the record booklet of each 


TABLE I 

Distribution of Thirty-seven Juvenile Delinquents 
According to intelligence Quotients 


Inteuioence 

Quotient 

White Bovs [26) 

White Girls {7) 

Neqio UaYB fj) 

Neoso Girls (i) 

Number 

Per Centj 




Per Cent 

Number Ter Cent 

61-70 

5 

19 2 

1 

I 4'3 

O 

0,0 

I 100 

71-80 

7 

S 6 9 

5 

7*-4 

I 

33.3 

0 0 

81-90, 

8 

JO 8 

1 

14 >2 

I 

33<3 

0 0 

QI-IOOe ,, . . 

5 

19,2 

0 

cko 

0 

0,0 

0 0 

IOI-IIO . , < , | 

1 

3 9 

0 

0,0 

I 

33'3 

0 0 


child who scored in this class and. believes that four of the white boys 
(with intelligence quotients of 73, 71, 71, and 70, respectively), one 
colored boy (with an intelligence quotient of 71), and one of the 
white girls (with an intelligence quotient of 71) might be classified 
as feeble-minded. These additions increase the total of feeble-minded 
children to thirteen, or 35,1 per cent, and leave seven, or 18,9 per 
cent, of the delinquents in the border-line class, Ten, or 27.0 
per cent, of the delinquents fall in the dull-normal class, which 
Terman designates as "dullness, rarely classifiable as feeble-minded- 
ness." Seven, or 18.9 per cent, belong to the normal class of in- 
telligence. The normal classification was divided into two groups 
(91-100 and ioi-iio). 

None of the girls are found in the normal class, the majority falling 
in the border-line group (with intelligence quotients of 71-80). At 

'Lewis M. Terman, The Measurement 0] Inletttiaice , p 79. Boston. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1916, 
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first glance, one might seem justified in concluding that the Intellec- 
tual retardation of these girls was chiefly responsible for their de- 
linquency. It must be remembered, however, that behavior is not 
to be interpreted in terms of the intelligence test alone. A careful 
Study of the child’s biological and temperamental equipment and a 
thorough survey and evaluation of his reaction to his environment 
must supplement the intelligence findings if an accurate and reliable 
picture of the whole child is to be procured, When these five girls 
are studied from this broader point of view, it becomes evident that, 
while intellectual handicap may have been a contributory cause to 
the delinquencies, other significant factors were present, which were 
in themselves sufficient to convert these children into serious be- 
havior problems. 

Two of the girls were married, one at the age of fourteen and the 
other at the age of fifteen, In each case the interview revealed that 
the marriage was entered into in the hope of escaping unbearable 
home conditions. Both girls were referred to the court on the charge 
of sex promiscuity. One had a chronological age of sixteen years and 
eight months and a mental age of ten years and two months (base 
line year VIII and intelligence quotient of 64), while the other had 
a chronological age of sixteen years and eleven months and a mental 
age of eleven years and eleven months (base line year IX and intelli- 
gence quotient of 74). The father of the former girl was a worthless 
alcoholic, who terrorized his children, and the mother was living in 
prostitution in another city. Seven persons lived in three rooms, and 
for days at a time the only food in the home was supplied by sympa- 
thetic neighbors. The second child was living with her divorced 
mother, who had taken in a "boarder” to help defray living expenses. 
The girl was not deceived about the boarder’s status and became 
very bitter toward her mother and the home. She tearfully confessed 
to the examiner how she had planned to kill her mother and the 
boarder but had lost courage and decided to run away. 

The third child, who had a chronological age of thirteen years and 
eleven months and a mental age of eleven years and one month 
(base line year IX and intelligence quotienL of 80) was referred by 
her uncle for holding clandestine meetings with a married man. In 
the course of the interview the girl told how she had learned that her 
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uncle was also her father and that she had discovered her illegitimacy 
with such deep anguish that she decided to “get even. J) 

The fourth child, who had a chronological age of sixteen years and 
three months and a mental age of eleven years and six months (base 
line year IX and intelligence quotient of 71) showed a grave tem- 
peramental imbalance and emotional instability. She was fairly 
manageable until her father, to whom she was much attached, left 
home. She then went to pieces and vowed that she would not rest 
until she had found him. She sometimes went off and stayed away 
all night, until her mother, at a loss to know how to cope with the 
situation, brought her to the court. 

The fifth child, who had a chronological age of fourteen years and 
ten months and a mental age of eleven years and eight months (base 
line year IX and intelligence quotient of 79) was referred for general 
delinquency and incorrigibility. She was the seventh of nine siblings. 
The eldest brother had served a ja.il term for seduction; another 
brother was alcoholic; a third was an epileptic beggar; and a fourth 
had a court record for stealing and truancy. The father was epileptic 
and alcoholic, and the mother was feeble-minded. On the maternal 
side there was a history of pulmonary tuberculosis. At the time of 
the interview the father was too drunk to giye adequate responses to 
questions. 

In only one of these five cases was the social and economic status 
satisfactory. 

The data were s tudied with the view of ascertai ning whether in this 
particular group of court cases certain types of delinquencies were 
more prevalent among persons with lower intelligence quotients than 
among persons with higher intelligence quotients. The results are 
shown in Table II. This table shows that fifty-nine charges were 
preferred against these thirty-seven juvenile delinquents. In terms 
of total number of charges, the highest frequency occuis in the group 
with an intelligence-quotient range of 71-80, or those presenting 
border-line deficiency. This group consists of eight boys and five 
girls, or 35.1 per cent of the total number of delinquents, against 
whom twenty-one charges were preferred. Next in rank, with fifteen 
charges, is the group of dull-normal children (intelligence quotients 
of 81-90), who make up 27.0 per cent (nine boys and one girl) of the 
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total number of delinquents. In third place is the definitely feeble- 
minded group (intelligence quotients of 70 or less), who represent 
18.9 per cent of all the delinquents. This group is responsible for 
thirteen of the fifty-nine charges. In fourth place are the normal 
groups (intelligence quotients of 91-100 and 101-110), with ten de- 
linquencies charged to seven boys. 

TABLE II 

Distribution of Thirty-seven Juvenile Delinquents in Various 
Intelligence Grouts According to Types 
of Delinquency 


Nuidjeh op Cases in Intelligence Gbqtjp 


Type op 
Delinquency 

NUMUEtt 

OF 

Chahoes 

61- 

70 

7 i- 

So 

81- 

90 

01- 

■100 

101- 

no 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Doys 

Girls 

Uoy 3 

Girls 

Doys 

Girls 

Larceny 

20 

5 

I 

5 

0 

5 

O 

3 

0 

I 

0 

Houschrenking 

T 3 

2 

I 

4 

0 

4 

O 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Incorrigibility 

9 

0 

O 

2 

4 

1 

I 

I 

O 

0 

0 

Running away from home 

4 

1 

O 

r 

0 

0 

I 

1 

O 

0 

0 

Assault 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

I 

O 


0 

0 

0 

Destroying private prop- 












erty , 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sex offenses 

3 

0 

I 

0 

2 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Forgery, , , 

1 

0 

O 

0 

0 

1 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Drunkenness 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

a 

0 

0 

Pyromania . . . . 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

59 

10 

3 

i 5 

6 

13 

2 

8 1 

0 

2 

0 


The findings become clearer when presented in percentages, as in 
Table III* The feeble-minded group (intelligence quotients of 61-70) 
furnishes the highest percentage of delinquencies in relation to the 
percentage of delinquents, Next in order comes the border-line group 
(intelligence quotients 71-80), although the difference between the 
percentages is only 0,5, In the dull-normal group (intelligence quo- 
tients of 81-90) the percentage of delinquencies is 1.6 less than the 
percentage of delinquents, while in the normal group (intelligence 
quotients of 91-110) the percentage of delinquencies is 2.0 less than 
the percentage of delinquents, These findings seem to indicate that 
charges of delinquency diminish as intelligence increases and that 
there is a tendency toward recidivism in the lower intelligence-quo- 
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tient groups. However, the court cases selected for this study are 
too few to give conclusive findings. It is noteworthy that the per- 
centages of delinquents are higher for the border-line and the dull- 


taele m 

PERCENTAGE OF DELINQUENTS AND PERCENTAGE OF DELIN- 
QUENCIES IN EACH INTELLIGENCE GROUP 


Intelligence Number of 

Quotient Children 

Percentage of 
Delinquents 

Percentage of 
Delinquencies 

61-70 7 

1 8 g 

22 0 

7i-5o 13 

35 1 

35 6 

81-90, 10 

27 0 

*5 4 

gi-rro. . .... 7 

18 9 

IO.9 


normal groups than for the feeble-minded and the normal groups. In 
the two latter groups the percentages of delinquents are the same. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

An investigation of thirty-seven delinquents examined by the 
writer in the Norfolk Juvenile Court reveals that the problem of ju- 
venile delinquency is provoked by a number of causative factors. 
While the antisocial conduct of the young offender may be regarded 
as a symptom of poor mental health, we cannot interpret his dis- 
ordered behavior until we are in possession of every aetiological fact 
that scientific exploration can uncover. Too frequently there is a 
tendency on the part of students of juvenile delinquency to attach 
disproportionate importance to the oft-discovered factor of intellec- 
tual deficit. These students feel that mental deficiency and defective 
inhibitory powers go hand in hand and tend to produce distorted 
types of behavior. That attitude was scrupulously avoided in this 
study, and the following results were derived. (1) A huge majority 
of the thirty-seven juvenile delinquents are not mentally deficient. 
The belief that feeble-mindedness is in itself the outstanding cause 
of juvenile delinquency is not substantiated by the findings of this 
study. (2) There are in the group as many normally intelligent as 
there are feeble-minded delinquents. (3) A laiger number of offend- 
ers is found in the border-line group than is found in any other 
group. (4) The general intelligence level of the male offenders is 
higher than that of the female offenders. 



SELECTED REFERENCES FROM THE LITERATURE 
ON EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


LETA S. HOLLIN GW ORTH 
Teachers College, Columbia. University 

ELISE II, MARTENS 
United States Office of Education 


The references in the following bibliography from the literature 
on exceptional children are classified as follows: publications con- 
cerned with (i) subnormal and backward children, (2) behavior and 
problem cases, (3) superior and gifted children, (4) the blind and 
partially seeing, (5) crippled children, (6) deaf and hard-of-hearing 
children, (7) delicate children, (8) speech defectives, and (9) general 
references. The references in the first three of these classifications 
were compiled and annotated by Dr. Plolling worth; those in the 
fourth to the eighth classifications, inclusive, by Dr. Martens. Each 
of the two compilers supplied some of the general references. 

SlJDNORlfAL AND BACKWARD CHILDREN 

182, Aiioss, Harry E m and De Laporxe, Heli^N. Training Handicapped 

Children. Toronto, Canada: Ryerson Press, 1933- Pp. 328. 

A description of work done in Ontario schools for pupils who are unfortunate 
deviates, including those in rural classes. Also includes a manual of classroom 
procedure, 

183, Cli\rx, L. P. "The Present and Future Outlook in the Treatment of 

Amentia,” Psychiatric Quarterly^ VII (January, 1933), 50*71. 

The idea, is expressed that psychoanalysis may be applied to mental defectives 
in such a way as to further their education, 

184. Lobingier, Andrew Stewart. "Brain Surgery in Epilepsy and Feeble- 

mindedness, Journal of Juvenile Research^ XVII (April, 1933), 89-93- 
A statement of the progress and the present status of cerebral surgery for the 
relief of the epileptic and the feeble-minded. 

185. Lord, Arthur B. "A Survey of Four Hundred Forty-nine Special Class 

Pupils,” Journal of Educational Rcscarch } XXVII (October, 1933)1 
108-14. 

A study was made in Massachusetts of 230 mentally deficient persons sixteen 
to twenty-one years of age who had left the public schools and of 219 pupils 
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still in special classes, Many of these pupils and former pupils had adjusted 
adequately to their social-economic condition, although delinquency was much 
more frequent than among the generality of like age. 

ifid. Piozttowsitt, Z. A. “The Test Behavior of Schizophrenic Children,” 
Proceedings and Addresses of the Fifty-seventh Annual Session of the Amer- 
ican Association on Menial Decifiency , XXXVIII (1933), 332-44. 
Qualitative analyses of psychometric- test results for six schizophrenic and 
eight mentally deficient children show that the former do better on verbal tests 
and the latter on performance tests. 

r8 7, Portenier, Lillian G. Pupils of Low Mentality in High School. Teach- 
ers College Contributions to Education, No. 568. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. viii+no. 

The intellectual resources among high-school pupils have been gradually de- 
creasing with the increase in attendance. Pupils with intelligence quotients 
below 85 were studied in detail. It was found that these pupils are receiving 
credit for effort rather than for achievement Pupils of low mentality who 
reach high school tend to differ from the dull in general in that the former are 
more industrious and conformist and belong to better families than the latter. 

188. Potter, Howard W. “A Clinical Consideration of Mental Deficiency,” 

Psychiatric Quarterly , VII (April, 1933), 195-202. 

A presentation of a medical point of view, in which the hypothesis is expressed 
that treatment and training in cases of mental deficiency will be more adequate 
when arranged for the clinical condition instead of the mental-age level, 

189. Witty, Paul Andrew, and Beaman, P- N. "The Play of Mental Devi- 

ates,” Mental Hygieue } XVII (October, 1933), 618-34. 

Observation shows that mentally deficient children cannot participate in games 
that require much organization. Simple group games are appropriate, as well 
as dancing, excursions, music, manual projects, and simple dramatics. 

Behavior and Problem Cases 1 

190. Ackerdy, Stafford. “Rebellion and Its Relation to Delinquency and 

Neurosis in Sixty Adolescents, >J American Journal of Orthopsychiatryj 
III (April, 1933), 147-60. 

A study of the interrelations between overt rebellion and delinquency or neuro- 
sis, as shown by thirty delinquent and thirty non-debnquent siblings. 

191. McClure, W. E. "Intelligence of 600 Juvenile Delinquents,’ 1 Journal of 

Juvenile Research^ XVII (January, 1933), 35-43- 

A study of 602 juvenile delinquents brought before the j’uvenilc court of Lucas 
County, at Toledo, Ohio. The mean intelligence quotient (Stanford-Binet) 
was 79.34, with a range from 40 to 118, The birthday ages ranged from 7 to 
17 years, 

T See also Item 86 in the list of selected references appearing in the March, 1934, 
number of the Elementary School Journal and Item 371 in lire May, 1934/ number of 
the School Review, 
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1$2. Mallei*, Julius B, “The Trend of Juvenile Delinquency in New York 
City," Journal of Juvenile Research , XVII (January, 1933), 10-18, 

A survey of the records of the Children's Court, New York City, for the years 
1902-33. The chief finding relates to the increase in the proportion of girls 
anaigned. The ratio of boys to gills in the first decade studied was sixty to 
one; in the latest decade, it was eight to one. 

193. Siiimderg, Myra E., and Israelite, Judith- “A Study of Recidivists 
and First Oileziders of Average and Defective Intelligence/' American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry , III (April, 1933); i 7 S' 8 °- 
At the Judge Baker Foundation, in Boston, there was found to be practically 
no difference in adjustment between offenders of average intelligence and those 
of defective intelligence, cither as recidivists or ns first offenders. 


Superior and Girted Children 

194. Cattell, Psyciie. “Do the Slanford-Binet IQ’s of Superior Boys and Girls 

Tend To Decrease or Increase with Age?" Journal of Educational Re- 
search , XXVI (May, 1933), 668-73. 

A Harvard study conflicts with the Stanford study, previously published, in 
showing for superior children an increase of intelligence quotient with age In 
both studies intelligence quotients of girls regressed more frequently than 
those of boys. Methods of selecting children and age differences between the 
two groups may underlie the conflict in results. 

195. Martens, Elise H, Teachers' Problems with Exceptional Children ; 

II. Gifted Children. United States Office of Education Pamphlet No. 41 
(1933)- p P' iv+46. 

An explanation of the nature and the needs of the intellectually gifted child, 
With suggestions for clnssroom procedures. Eleanor Schmidt and Mary Porter 
contributed an account of an activity unit worked out in the public schools of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Blind and Partially Seeing 

196. Blend, Frances. “Recreation of Blind Children in the Public Schools/' 

Outlook for the Blind, XXVII (October, 1933), 171-74. 

A discussion of objectives, attitudes, and methods which should be considered 
in providing appropriate recreation for blind children in the public day schools. 
Stresses re-creation as a goal of play activities. The development of ability on 
the part of the blind child to take his place with seeing children is considered 
essential in his education, 

197. Cutsporth, Thomas Darl. The Blind m School and Society. New York* 

D, Appleton &: Co., 1933. Pp. xx+264. 

A psychological study of the personality of the bhnd- Includes consideration of 
emotional problems, aesthetic appreciation, fantasy life, voice and speech, and 
social adjustment, Implications for the educational program are discussed, 
A bibliography is included. 
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198. Hathaway, Winifred. "History and Development of Sight-saving 
Classes in the United States/' Sigkt-Sanng Review, III (March, 1933), 
20-37 

A paper presented at the annual meeting of the International Association for 
the Prevention of Blindness held in Paris, November 19, 1932, A comprehen- 
sive discussion of the development of sight-saving classes and of such problems 
as organization and administration, equipment, curriculum, supervision, teach- 
er training, vocational guidance, and finance. 

X99 . McLeod, Beatrice. Teachers' Problems mlh Exceptional Children: 
I. Blind and Partially Seeing Children. United States OBice of Educa- 
tion Pamphlet No. 40 (1933) Pp. 32. 

Written primarily for teachers in rural and small urban districts where 
special supervision is not available, Treats of the common problems encoun- 
tered by the teacher in dealing with children who have seriously defective vision. 

200, Merry, Ralph Vickers, Problems in Die Education of Visually Eandi* 
capped Children. Harvard Studies in Education, Vol. XIX. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts* Harvard University Press, 1933. Pp. xiv+244, 

A comprehensive survey of the educational status of blind and partially seeing 
children, Presents a historical background and discusses problems of objec- 
tives; organization, methods, and teacher training. Discusses also the topics of 
intelligence and achievement of visually handicapped children, health condi- 
tions, personality and guidance problems. Includes a bibliography. 

Crippled Children 

sot, Carlson, Earl R. “The Education of the Birth Injured/' Journal of 
Emilh and Physical Education, V (January, 1934), 14-16, 56- 
An address given before the convention of the American Physical Education 
Association, Therapeutic Section, held at Louisville, Kentucky, in April, 
1933, The statement is made that “a sound mind behind a crippled body will 
also become crippled unless adequate channels of expression can be found" 
(p, 14) How expression can be facilitated in eases of disturbances arising from 
birth injury is the theme of this address Mental and muscle training should 
go hand in hand. 

202. Germano, Guy G, “The Volunteer Teaching Corps: A Movement To 

Provide Instruction for Crippled, Bedridden, and Shut-in Children, in 
Akron, Ohio/' Education , LIV (September, 1933), 44-46- 
Describes a plan of assisting handicapped children in which "a corps of unpaid 
volunteers, composed largely of unemployed and es-school teachers, are giving 
several hours weekly of their time and professional efforts in order to instruct 
bedridden, crippled, and shut-in children who would otherwise be deprived of 
an education, due to depleted school funds” (p. 44), 

203, Ingram:, Marguerite L. “Trends in Education of Crippled Children,” 

Journal of Educational Sociology, VI (February, 1933)1 339 ^ 47 - 
A review of what has been accomplished in the held of education of crippled 
children, particularly during the past ten years. 
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204. Williams, Hortense L, "How Normal Recreation TIas Been Adapted 
for Crippled Children/' Crippled Child , XI (October, 1933), 35-37, 

A description 0/ activities find experiments in providing recreation for crippled 
children carried out in Los Angeles under direction of the author* The ortho- 
pedic hospital-school for physically handicapped children was used as a labo- 
ratory for investigating what could be done, The work was carried on by the 
playground and recreational department of the city, in which the author is 
director of institutional recreation. 

Deae and Haed-oe-Heahing 

20$. Brown, Harry B. “The Vocational Activities of Pupils of the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Deaf during the Past 12 Years/ 7 American 
Annals of the Deaf \ LXXVIII (March, 1933), 132-44, 

Reports results of an investigation made of the vocational aspects of education 
of the deaf. On the basis of the data received from questionnaires filled in by 
former pupils of schools for the deaf, recommendations arc made for the modifi- 
cation of work at the Pennsylvania school, 

206. Goldstein, Max A. Problems of the Deaf . St. Louis, Missouri: Laryngo- 

scope Press, 1933. Pp. 580- 

A compendium of information pertaining to physiological, psychological, and 
pedagogical phases of the subject treated, Includes historical data, a discus- 
sion of hearing devices, lists of schools for the deaf, and citations of state laws 
affecting the education of deaf children. 

207, MacICane, Keith, A Comparison of the Intelligence of Deaf and nearing 

Children. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 585. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933, Pp. viii+48. 

From a study of the reactions of comparable groups of deaf and hearing children 
to three performance scales and a non-language test, the author concludes that 
“the performance scale and the non-language test measure different abilities, 
for the study plainly shows that the same deaf children may be less than a year 
retarded in their responses Lo performance scales and yet be two years retarded 
in their responses to the non-language test 1 ' (p 44) A bibliography is included 

208, Norris, Anne C. "Hard-of-Hearing Children/' Journal of Educational 

Sociology , VI (February, 1933), 323-30. 

A survey of findings with regard to methods of education of hard-of-hearing 
children, Summarizes the report in this field made by die White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. 

209. "Problems of Schools for the Deaf in Common with Schools in General 1 

First Committee Report on Chicago Conferences,” Volta Remew, XXXV 
(October, 1933), 405-10, 433-34; "Special Problems in the Education of 
the Deaf; Section C of the Chicago Round Tables/ 1 Volta Review^ 
XXXV (November, 1933), 454— 67- 

Two reports of round-table conferences held in Chicago June 26 to July 27, 
1933, under the auspices of the University of Chicago and the American As- 
sociation To Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, The first article is 
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devoted to consideration of probkmsof administration of schools for the deaf 
The second article deals with special problems of instruction. 

Delicate Children 

210. Edek, Howard L. "The Undernourished Child/ 1 Archives of Pediatrics, L 

(September, 19 33), 628-41, 

Describes the work being done at Sunshine Cottage, a pievcntorium in Santa 
Barbara, California, The author holds that the under-nourished child requires 
a complete change of environment and that the beat results may be obtained in 
a preventorium. 

211. Lininger, Fred F. "Relation of the Use of Milk to the Physical and 

Scholastic Progress of Undei nourished School Children,” American 
Journal oj Public Health, XXIII (June, 1933), 555-60. 

Presents data on the relation of the- use of milk to the progress of pupils enrolled 
in special health classes conducted by the division of medical inspection in the 
Philadelphia public schools over a two-year period. Positive results were ob- 
tained from the treatment given 

212. Oppeniieimer, Ella. “The Health of Children and the Depression/ 1 

Journal 0] the American Dietetic Association , IX (January, 1934)9 361-69. 
The author reports on the extent of malnutrition which is developing through- 
out the country as a result of the depression and shows some of the possible 
effects in maladjustment and the development of physical defects 

Speech Defectives 

213. Bluehel, Charles Sidney. “The Dominant Gradient in Stammering /' 

Quarterly Journal of Speech , XIX (April, 1933), 233-42. 

An address delivered at the annual meeting of the American Society for the 
Study of Disorders of Speech held at St. Louis, November 26, 1932. The au- 
thor does not accept the dominant- gradient theory of Orton, Travis, and 
Bryngelson but considers it an important first attempt to solve (die problem of 
stammering in neurological terms 

21:4, Brown, Frederick W. "Personality Integration as the Essentia! Factor 
in the Permanent Cure of Stuttering,” Menial Hygiene, XVII (April, 
1933), 266-77. 

The author questions: "Is it not probable that personality integration is the 
essential factor in the permanent cuie of stuttering, by whatever method it is 
accomplished, and that the various methods are successful to the extent to 
which they serve as useful tools in bringing about a greater degree of emotional 
stability in the individual stutterer, both in his personal reactions and atti- 
tudes and in his social relationships?" (P. 277.) 

215, Johnson, Wendell. “An Interpretation of Stuttering/' Quar lolly Journal 
cf Speech, XIX (February, 1933), 70-76. 

An interpretation based on the result of an examination of all the important 
experimental studies of stuttering, the author's own study of the influence of 
stuttering on the personality, and an intensive introspective analysis of his 
own stuttering. 
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216. Stinchfield, Saha. Mae. Speech Disorders. New York: Ilarcourt, Brace 
fii Co., 1933. Pp, xii+342. 

A psychological study of the various defects of speech, with considerable atten- 
tion given to causative factors and to methods of educational therapy Typical 
case studies arc cited, 


General References 

217. The Handicapped Child. Report of the Committee on Physically and 

Mentally Handicapped, William J. Ellis, Chairman. Section IV, The 
Handicapped: Prevention, Maintenance, Protection, White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection. New York; Century Co., 
1933. Pp. xxvi+452. 

Considers physical, social, and educational problems involved in care of handi- 
capped children. Bibliographies are included. 

218. Holman, Portia. “The Relationship between General Mental Develop- 

ment and Manual Dexterity/’ British Journal of Psychology , XXIII 
(January, 1533), 279-83- 

The achievements on a bail -and- slot test of children with an average mental 
ratio of 103 were compared during four weeks of practice with achievements of 
children with an average mental ratio of 58, The former started at a higher 
point than the latter, but the two groups ended with no statistically significant 
difference between them, 

219. Jordan, A. M. “Parental Occupations and Children’s Intelligence 

Scores/’ Journal of Applied Psychology } XVII (Aprilj 1933), 103-19 

Among the children of manual laborers there are many more feeble-minded 
than chance would allow. However, the offspring of such fathers are nearer 
the norms of mental tests at six years of age than they are at thirteen years, 
This fact suggests that poverty of environment may contribute to the low 
scores of such children on group tests involving language, more particularly 
since the scores on non-language tests are higher. 

220. Laycock, Samuel Ralph, “Adjustments of Superior and Inferior School 

Children/’ Journal of Social Psychology , IV (August, 1933), 353-66. 
Children who are intellectually superior make superior adjustments in spheres 
other than the intellectual, while inferior intellect is accompanied by inferior 
adjustments, The relation between degree of intellect and degree of adjust- 
ment is, however, far from perfect. 

221. Martens ( Elise H Organization for Exceptional Children withm State 

Departments of Education . United States Office of Education Pamphlet 

No. 42 (1933)- rp- 36- 

An analysis of existing provisions made in state departments of education for 
the organization and supervision of the education of exceptional children. 
Includes organization charts for the thirteen states in which a special bureau or 
division has been established for this service 
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Millau Seville, and Odencrantz, Louise C. “Vocations for the Handi- 
capped/’ Occupations, XII (October, 1933), 18-28. 

a„ article written fiom the standpoint of the vocational-guidance counselor, 
who is often confronted with the problem of advising in the occupational 
Placement of a physically handicapped boy or girl. Handicaps of venous types 
!L an nlyzcd, special difficulties met with in attempting to secure work are 
shown, and the jobs which persons suffering from handicaps of venous types 
are best fitted to fill arc described, 

Moore Margaret Whiteside. A Study of Young High School Graduates. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 583- New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. r P' x + 7 8 - > 

Funds graduating from Pennsylvania high schools before the sixteenth buth- 
dai tend to be intellectually superior, but among them are some of mediocre 
mentality. The results are based on a four-year cumulative record and indicate 
great need for better understanding of the individual pupil. 

0M m> States OnicE 0» Edvcatioe, “Tte Muc.lion of 
' Children," Biennial Sumy oj Education, ^0-32, chap, vi, United 
States Office of Education Bulletin No 2, 1933. 

A descriptive and statistical summary of the developments that have taken 
lire in the education of exceptional children during the two-year p 

t**<i .» to ta ■» -e** * * stb " rf wltm - 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

The mental and social development of children *— The lively contemporary in- 
terest in the early years of childhood is leading to the appearance of numerous re- 
search studies and systematic discussions of the mental, social, and physical as- 
pects of child development. Jersild's book 1 is concerned primarily with the men- 
tal characteristics of childhood, but it includes chapters on social development, 
personality, and character, It is a systematic survey built chiefly on findings 
of research studies, including many of the author's own observations. An exten- 
sive bibliography of research literature is included. The point of view is scien- 
tific rather than pedagogical, 

The book begins with a discussion of the sensory and the motor capacities of 
the newborn child: "Although we cannot peer into the mental life of the new- 
born child, careful observation of his behavior leads us to believe that there 
would not be much to see" (p, i). There follows a brief but Satisfactory account 
of the reflexes of the infant, of his responses to pain, taste, smell, light, sound, and 
temperature, The infant's behavior changes rapidly even during the first few 
hours of life. "The factors which produce changes in behavior with age may be 
classed under two general headings: maturation and learning" (p. i8). Aside 
from an increase in the number and the variety of a child’s movements with in- 
creasing age, there occur two kinds of modification of already existing move- 
ment, The first is specialization: "Mass activity gives way to more specialized 
activity ; the child's responses become more individualized where previously they 
were diffuse and generalized” (pp. 19-20). The second kind of change in be- 
havior is brought about by conditioning in accordance with the principle that 
"a part of a past total stimulus may function for the whole" (p, 22) . This modi- 
fication of behavior very early in life is significant because "each new conditioned 
response that is established means a widening of the range of stimuli to which 
the child is susceptible, and this in turn means a widening of the scope of his be- 
havior" (p. 23). In this statement Jersild shows a confusion of thinking of which 
he is seldom guilty, A "conditioned response" means the ability to respond to 
more and more specialized stimuli or the ability to make different responses than 

1 Arthur T. Jersild, Child Psychology, New York: Prcnticc-Hall, Inc., 1933. Pp, 
xiv+462, $3 oo, 
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were previously made in that si tuation. It is not so much a widening of the range 
of stimuli to which a child responds as it is a specialization of such stimuli. 

The next two chapters are concerned with the motor and the language de- 
velopment of the infant. Norms of development are given. Three chapters on 
the emotions of children follow, Jersild recognizes that early emotional patterns 
are not fixed: "Infants during the first few days of life show a low degree of 
pain sensitivity, and many of them seem undisturbed by conditions which have 
been thought to cause anger; their 'rage' and 'defense' movements are likely to 
lack co-ordination, and they exhibit no uniform response to loud sounds or to 
the supposedly terrifying treatment of being dropped through space" (p, 65). 
He then gives an excellent discussion of the development of emotions in children, 
The development of social behavior is described as a process of formation of 
habits with respect to parents, other infants, adults, and the social order, No use 
is made of the outworn concept of instinct. 

“The process of learning consists of activities whereby reduced cues become 
effective in producing a response" (p, 169), Learning begins at birth. As a child 
' grows older, “insight" is more frequently shown in the solution of problems, for 
"when a person shows ‘insight 1 in reasoning and problem-solving, it means that 
he unhesitatingly employs a response which he has previously learned" (p. 175), 
Young children do not learn through intention: “The major part of the child's 
first learning comes as a functional part of his daily conduct" (p. 179). This 
principle is the key to motivation, Jersild presents a well-selected summary of 
the experimental literature on the nature and the course of learning in child- 
hood, 

The growth of understanding is treated as a process in which reduced cues 
come to operate in place of more comprehensive previous situations, “In his 
most erudite 'reasoning' and his wildest imagining, [the child] is dealing with 
material that owes Its origin to hand- and foot-work in concrete situations and 
to impressions that have come to him through his sense organs" (p, 225). 

The development of intelligence, personality, and character, together with 
the means for measuring these traita, is discussed in the usual fashion. A final 
chapter on applied child psychology should be especially useful to parents, 

The author’s constructive contribution to the field of child psychology is to be 
found chiefly in his discussion of childhood emotions, His style is lucid and in- 
teresting. The typography is excellent. The book is a welcome addition to the 
field of elementary textbooks on child psychology and should prove valuable for 
college students of the subject, for teachers in nursery schools and elementary 
schools, and for parents. 

C. E. Ragsdale 

University or Wisconsin 


A popular summary of the Payne Fund investigations of the effects of motion pic- 
tures. — In the interval from 1929 to 1933 a series of twelve investigations was 
conducted into the influence of motion pictures on the behavior of children. 
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These investigations were initiated a l the request of the Motion Picture Re- 
search Council and were made possible by a grant from the Payne Fund, They 
cover numerous aspects of the general problem of child behavior in its relation 
to motion pictures, such as attendance at motion pictures, content of films, 
ideas gained and remembered, changes effected in attitudes, influences on emo- 
tional reactions, and contributions of motion pictures to delinquency and crime. 
The results of the investigations are available in a scries of nine volumes pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, These reports, however, are in the main de- 
signed for research studenLs. Fortunately, the committee in charge recognized 
the importance to tlie general public of many of the findings and made provisions 
for a popular summary, The task of preparing this popular account was assumed 
by Henry James Forman, and the result is the volume reviewed here,* 

In the main, this popular account follows the classification adopted in the 
original investigations. “Who Goes to the Movies?” is the title of the chapter 
discussing the findings of the study of attendance at movies, "What Do They 
See? 1 ’ describes the results of a content analysis of some fifteen hundred films, 
Examples of other chapter titles are; "How Much Do They Remember?" 
"Movies and Sleep," "Horror and Fright Pictures," "Movies and Conduct," 
"Movie-made Criminals/ 1 and "Sex Delinquency and Crime." 

In so far as the presentation of the data is concerned, the summary is an ex- 
cellent one. The important data are included, the vocabulary is simple, and the 
style is most interesting. The author uses numerous illustrations fiom individual 
cases to give a dramatic touch. The reader readily gains the Impression that mo- 
tion pictures are apov. r erful influence and that they are powerful for two reasons: 
they are attended by large numbers and they produce extensive changes in those 
who attend, especially in children. 

There are, however, several questions that may be raised when considering 
the author's interpretation of the data. In the first place, some of the influences 
of motion pictures which are interpreted by him as being undesirable may not 
necessarily be so, For example, reference is made to the dissatisfaction with pa- 
rental control and home life which some children develop as a result of viewing 
motion pictures: "Many of the cases cited illustrate both the dissatisfaction 
and the lure. Twenty- two per cent of the high-school boys and girls studied by 
Professor Blumer declared that they had experienced feelings of resentment 
against parents as a result of certain motion pictures, and 12 per cent confessed 
to occasional experiences of actual rebellion" (p. 168) , It is not possible to inter- 
pret these facts without reference to the character of the parental guidance, If 
this resentment was against unintelligent guidance, the interpretation would be 
different than if the lesentment was against intelligent guidance. Again, the au- 
thor cites the following examples of reactions toward crime. 

“Movies have made me [a sixtecn-ycar-old girl] lca3 critical of criminals when I con- 
sider that all are not as fortunate as wc Starvation has been the cause of more crime 

1 Henry James Forman, Our Movie Made Children . New York: Macmillan Co, 
1033 - Pp- vm+288, $2,50. 
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than anything else as I see it in the movies, As a result, I believe crime should he cor- 
rected instead of being punished for the latter encourages more crime/' "Usually," says 
another, "crime pictures make me feel sorry for the criminals because the criminals 
probably do not get the right start" [p. 182], 

These reactions cannot be considered altogether undesirable. 

In the second place, it appears that more attention should have been given to 
the types of subjects used in some of the investigations, In the chaplet "Movie- 
made Criminals/’ lor example, the author draws several illustrations from de- 
linquent children, many of whom testified that movies were at least contributing 
factors to their delinquency, More should be known about these subjects to de- 
termine why it is that they were influenced toward crime when a significant pro- 
portion of ordinary children do not appear to have been so influenced, 

Finally, and in the reviewer’s mind most important, there is a tendency to- 
ward a certain complacence with regard to the investigations* It is best sum- 
marized in the three concluding paragraphs of the book; 

The aim of all the studies upon which the present book is based, as well tis of the 
book itself, is to bring us face to face with the facts — and they are grave, Once in pos- 
session of the facta, the public, it js hoped, will find the remedies, for, after all, it is the 
public that is most vitally concerned. It is a social problem which touches everyone of 
us, "a critical and complicated situation," and by concerted thought and effort we must, 
imperatively, solve it. 

The Motion Picture Research Council, originally instrumental in causing these 
studies to be made, will watch the expressions and comments of the public with keen 
vigilance and, by a careful scrutiny of these against the background of the materials of 
the research, will doubtless formulate its own conclusions and even, possibly, propose 
remedies. 

At all events, the first great step has been taken and now, largely, the facts arc known 
[pp. 283-84! 

The reviewer takes definite exception to the general idea that “now, largely, 
the facts are known." There is some reason to believe that some of the impor- 
tant facts are still not known, This statement does not mean that the Payne Fund 
investigations were poorly done. Quite the contrary! It means that the task 
is not yet finished, The investigations answer the general question: What are 
the effects of motion pictures on children as they now are, that is, under present 
conditions of education and environment? It is important to know what these 
effects are, but it must be remembered that these effects are relative to the envi- 
ronment in which the child lives. In proposing remedies, we must know what the 
effects would be if we changed the child’s education and other environmental 
factors. Suppose, for example, that adolescents were given adequate courses in 
sex education and orientation courses in the natuie of the social world in which 
we live, What movies would they then patronize and what would be the effects? 
Or suppose we go one step farther to another significant factor in the child's en- 
vironment — the attitudes of adults, especially the attitudes of parents. What, 
for example, would happen to the resentment some children evidence if parents 
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should suddenly become highly intelligent in the guidance of children as a result 
of highly elfectivc courses in parental education? What would happen if parents 
held attitudes essentially favorable to the development of self-reliance in chil- 
dren instead of the unfavorable altitudes which actual measurement has shown 
now prevail? It is interesting to speculate whaL would happen to the box-oflice 
receipts, especially those derived from children, if we had more adequate play- 
grounds and play materials than we now have, more adequate social and sex 
education, greater social recognition of creative work, and an enthusiasm for the 
great enterprise of man— devising, through careful Lcsling, methods of living 
together that increasingly enrich life for everyone. Happily, the present envh 
ronment is not absolute nor fixed, and wc cannot afford to overlook that fact. 
Perhaps wc can devise motion pictures to increase the effectiveness of education 
in the fundamentals of living, 

These questions, however, all relate to the interpretation of the data. Mr, 
Forman's presentation is most interesting, and the general public should consider 
itself fortunate in having it. The Payne Fund is Lo be congratulated in its fore- 
sight in making the findings available in this interesting and popular form. 

R. H. Ojemann 

University of Iowa 


A critical analysis of the theory and practice of the fusion of social studies 
For the past dozen or so years there has been much consideration pro and con of 
the theory and practice of fusing the social studies at the junior high school level. 
During these years there was a paucity of (actual material on which either those 
who favored or those who opposed fusion could base their conclusions. This situ- 
ation was clarified somewhat during 1933 when a critical analysis of the move- 
ment was published. 1 Those who are interested in the factual aspects of the 
fusion movement will welcome this publication. 

In treating his subject, Wilson, after clearly stating the purpose of his study, 
presents a comprehensive survey of the practice of fusion, This survey is fol- 
lowed by an exposition of the theory of fusion and the historical background of 
the fusion controversy that waxed and waned during most of the 1920's. About 
half the volume is devoLcd Lo these aspects of the subject, the remainder being 
concerned with ''Fusion and the Selection of Functional Curriculum Content," 
"Fusion and the Organization of Subject Matter for Teaching Purposes," and 
"The Limited Usefulness of Fusion," An excellent bibliography is appended to 
the discussion, 

The chapter on the practice of fusion is largely concerned with a description 
of the fusion set-ups in the social studies in ten centers. The diverse character of 
fusion practice is clearly set forth in the chapter, Willi a feeling that piactice 
alone is not a sufficient foundation on which to base one's idea of fusion, Wilson 

1 Howard E, Wilson, The Fusion of Social Studies in Junior High Schools: A Critical 
Analysis, Harvard Studies in Education, Vol, 21. Cambridge, Massachusetts Har- 
vard University Press, 1933, Pp. 212, $2.50. 
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passes from his discussion of practice to a consideration of theory on the assump- 
tion that practice has not been able to keep pace with theory, In examining the 
available data bearing on the theory of fusion the author discovers that there 
are theories rather than a theory of fusion. Even so, there seem to be Certain 
common elements in the Vcarious theories, namely, the concepts of a functional 
curriculum and of organizing functional data in lifelike ways, sometimes in units 
and sometimes in problems or projects, Somefusionists recognize subject bound- 
aries, and some do not. 

The chapter on the background of the fusion controversy is somewhat com- 
prehensive, Inasmuch as the fusionists insistently attack the traditional course 
of study and traditional subject lines, considerable attention is given to an ex- 
planation of what "traditional” is. This explanation is of a historical nature. 
Beginning with the report of the Committee of Seven of the American Historical 
Association in iSgg } the story is told of the ups-and-downs of history and the 
other social sciences in the schools during the past generation, From the facts 
presented in this story the conclusion is drawn that the fusion controversy dur- 
ing these years was not a two-sided but a three-sided matter, it being necessary 
to weigh the merits of fusion against the merits of traditional courses and the 
merits of "progressive” courses in single subjects against both of these. Growing 
out of this conclusion is the one that the fusionists must specify the un-lifdike 
character of progressive courses in special subjects. 

In the chapters on fusion and the selection of functional content and on 
fusion and the organization of subject matter for teaching purposes, considera- 
tion is given to the meaning of functionality, activity-analysis and fusion, at- 
tempts to discover "natural units of learning 1 ' and the factors limiting their 
establishment, and the differences between fusion and subject units. Each of 
these topics is critically treated. The conclusions emanating therefrom arc (1) 
that "the theory on which subject-teaching is based would seem to offer greater 
educational possibilities than does the fusion theory” (p, rSs); (2) that "therein 
no guaranty in either the fusion theory or the subject theory that courses con- 
structed according to the dictates of either will thereby achieve their greatest 
potentialities” (p. 186); (3) that "subject courses, on the average at present, 
may more nearly approximate their idea] than fusion courses” (p. 1S7); and 
(4) that fusion "is useful as an occasional variant from subject approach,” 
(p.190). 

On the whole, the volume presents an able and unbiased treatment of a highly 
controversial subject. It deserves a critical and open-minded perusal by per- 
sons who desire to base their conclusions on facts rather than on mere opinion, 

R. M, Tryon 


A study oj the views of teachers on controversial issues , —During a period of 
rapid social reconstruction many educational issues naturally arise The present 
decade is not an exception to the rule, On every hand one hears vigorous discus- 
sions of both fundamental theories and basic principles. Apparently, there is 
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wide divergence of opinion concerning them. In an effort to determine what the 
consensus of opinion is, if any, with respect to many of these issues, Peterson 1 
carried on an investigation among 551 staff members of teachers' colleges and 30 
professors of education and graduate students. 

The purpose of the study was twofold: n (i) to develop a method, including 
some form of instrument, of discovering the views upon certain crucial educa- 
tional issues held by the teaching personnel in institutions for the professional 
preparation of teachers, and (2) with the method and instrument thus developed, 
to make an intensive study of the theoretical positions held by the staffs of a 
number of teacher- training institutions in America” (p. 2), 

The report of the study is presented in seven chapters. Chapter ii gives a de- 
tailed account of the construction of #, the instrument” which, was used in secur- 
ing the judgments of co-operators concerning strategic questions in preaent-day 
life and education and of "the questionnaire" which aimed to secure information 
from each co-operator concerning his preparation, experience, and the like and 
opinion on certain educational matters which required only a minimum of judg- 
ment Chapter iii defines the seven categories in terms of which the seventy-nine 
statements which ultimately formed the questionnaire are organized. The terms 
of each category are designed to suggest opposing views, for example: static- 
dynamic, academic-direct life, science-philosophy, traditional individualism- 
socialization, heredity-environment, passive-active, and separate mind-natural- 
istic view, Chapter iv discusses the validity and the reliability of the instrument, 
and chapter v considers the routine followed in securing co-operation and the 
procedures adopted in administering the materials and conducting the study, 
Chapter vl presents an analysis and interpretation of the data secured, and chap- 
ter vii discusses the conclusions of the study and outlines possibilities for further 
research. 

The critical issue that arises concerning the methods employed by Peterson 
relates to the validity of the assumption that a person's position on a specific 
issue can be accurately determined by asking him to indicate whether he agrees 
or disagrees with a particular statement and the extent of his agreement or dis- 
agreement, The reviewer’s position, for example, on the first issue listed ("The 
purpose of education should be essentially to prepare boys and girls for the ac- 
tivities which make up, or which ought to make up, well-rounded adult life" [p, 
12]) cannot be adequately represented without certain verbal qualifications. The 
absence of such qualifications and explanations makes it impossible for the in- 
vestigator to determine the exact position of the co-operator and the consistency 
of his responses. Peterson recognized the limitations of his procedure but be- 

* Francis Edwin Peterson, Philosophies of Education Current in the Picparation of 
Teachers in- the United Slates: A Study of Four State Teachers Colleges, Twelve Normal 
Schools, and Nine Liberal Arts Colleges, Teachers College Contributions to Education, 
No, 528. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp, vi+i47- 
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lieved that zt was sufficiently accurate to justify conclusions concerning trends 
in thinking for the group as a whole. 

Some of the chief conclusions of the study are: “To a significant degree, 
teachers are not aware of the more subtle implications and assumptions which 
underlie the positions for which they declare themselves on the various issues’ 1 
(p. 122). “Teacher opinion is in considerable degree ‘sloganized’ in the case of 
educational trends, , , , . Many teachers lack a unified point of view’ J (p. 122 ). 
While these statements doubtless represent the truth to a greater or less extent, 
they are not clearly and directly supported by the type of data secured in the 
study. Other conclusions are more clearly justified by the data, for example: 
“The members of each of the teaching staffs differ widely among themselves with 
reference to their general point of view on educational problems” (p. 122), “The 
liberal-arts college tends to be more academic and 'formal’ in its educational 
thought and practice than the institution for the preparation of teachers” (p, 
123). “The professors and the staff of a private church college stand at the two 
extremes in voting” (p. 123) , Even in these cases it is more than probable that 
the differences would have been less marked and the conclusions considerably 
qualified if the responses of the co-operators had been accompanied by qualifica- 
tions and explanations, 

The chief contribution of the study, in the judgment of the reviewer, relates 
to the identification and classification of issues, The summaries of the responses 
are suggestive, Their interpretation may be questioned at points because the 
position of the co-operator may or may not be fully indicated. 

W. S. Gray 


Community hygiene for elementary-school grades —A recent textbook in com- 
munity hygiene 1 is the last book of “The Story Series in Health,” designed for 
the first six grades of the elementary school. The book tells of the experiences of 
a class of children in an imaginary city, Brightville. The children with their 
teacher and a newspaper reporter, “Uncle Jim,” make trips in a large bus, “the 
health school on wheels/’ to factories, markets, dairies, and various other places 
in the city where work is going on which contributes to the healthfulness of the 
city, 

Each chapter of the book is in the form of a newspaper report, presumably 
written by “Uncle Jim” for “The Brightville Citizen.” “Our Water Supply Is 
SaEe “A Trip to the Barber Shop,” “Seeing the Immigrants Come,” and “How 
Brightville Fights Illness” are representative chapter headings. Much of the 
text is in conversational form; with their teacher and other adults the children 
discuss questions raised by their trips. At the end of each chapter, under the 
heading “All around Our Town,” there are paragraphs supposedly written by 
the children, the teacher, or the reporter and posted on the school bulletin board. 

1 J. Mace Andress and I, H, Goldberger, The Health School on Wheels. Boston: Ginn 
& Co , *933. Pp. viii-l-400. $0.76. 
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These paragraphs are comments on the trips taken or suggestions for further 
study. For example, among the paragraphs at the end of the chapter “How 
Brightville Fights Illness” are the following three. 

My visit to the health department tills afternoon tnught me Llmt “health costs effort, 
but health is worth the effort it costs .” — Edgar 

I am going to ask my doctor how illness increases the cost of living. I will make a 
report to the class. Won't you do the same? Who will ask the same question of some- 
one who employs a number of workers in his factory or store ?— Marjorie 

Who will tell me wlmt illness 1 ms to do with poverty? How much of our community's 
illness can be prevented ? — Eleanor 

As a rule, one paragraph at the end of each chapter directs attention to the 
new vocabulary of the chapter. For example, at the close of the chapter on water 
supply, we find : 

The study of our water supply 1ms led me to use the dictionary. Here are several 
new words. Would you add more? atkaLion purification dysentery iodine 
watershed chlorine cholera filter polluted aqueduct — Bl anchc 

In an introduction the authors state that, ‘Svhile the book is intended pri- 
marily as a textbook on health, its social and civic point of view should make it 
useful in civics classes" (p. yi). The desire on the pari of the authors to make 
the book serve a twofold purpose doubtless accounts for the inclusion of some 
material which one does not expect to find in a textbook oil health — the discus- 
sion of etiquette on pages 32 and 33, for example, and the chapter “How Our 
City Fights Fires," A tendency to stray away from the main issue is obvious 
also in the children's suggestions at the ends of certain chapters. To illustrate, 
at the conclusion of the chapter about factory conditions, two of the five sugges- 
tions have nothing to do with health; at the conclusion of the chapter on fire- 
fighting, four of the five suggestions do not concern health. 

The book contains much well-chosen and interesting factual material The 
authors assure us, moreover, that the facts “are as authoritative as if they were 
presented through a more formal text" (p. iv), The desirability of presenting 
factual material as it is presented here is, however, open to question, The au- 
thors clearly hope that their method of presentation will lead teachers who use 
the book to arrange for a first-hand study of various aspects of health, will stim- 
ulate children to take an active part in directing the work of their health classes, 
and will lend interest to the factual material The method used should indeed go 
far toward accomplishing the first two objectives noted, although another meth- 
od might serve equally well in the attaining of those objectives and, at the same 
time, be less space-consuming. That children will bo more interested in the 
material as the authors have presented it than they would be in a straightfor- 
ward account of conditions in real cities and of the work which real cities arc 
doing is by no means certain, Surely, to many a reader, the stories of how New 
York, Chicago, .and Los Angeles, have obtained their water supplies would be 
more thrilling than the story of the water supply of imaginary Brightville, and 
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an account of the work carried on at Ellis Island could easily be made as enter- 
taining as is the account of the work of the Brightville immigrant station. The 
children of the hook, with their many suggestions and comments, are admirable, 
but it is difficult to believe in them. Much of the conversation is stilted, A con- 
siderable amount of space, moreover, is given to rather pointless narrative mate- 
rial— 'irrelevant material of a type which, the reviewer has found, causes impa- 
tience in children of the intermediate grades, 

Among the book's many illustrations there are graphs, cartoons, photo- 
graphs, and wash drawings, Some of the illustrations contribute little toward 
the primary aim of tire book; they serve merely to illustrate the story, Others, 
however, should be helpful in leading children to arrive at the major understand- 
ings concerning community hygiene. 

In conclusion, although the book has a number of good features, the reviewer 
thinks of it as representing a type of "writing down" which, while probably not 
harmEul, is unnecessary 

Bertim M. Parker 


Textbooks in history for the upper elementary grades —To present “history as a 
single great adventure, a never-ending movement of mankind" is the purpose of 
“The Westward March of Man," anew four-volume series for the upper elemen- 
tary grades edited by Daniel C. Knowlton, This review concerns itself with the 
first two volumes* in this series. 

The first volume allots almost exactly equal page space to each of the fol- 
lowing major topics: “The Earliest Times,” “The Earliest Men," “The First 
Civilized Nations," and “The Greeks and the Romans ” The book contains nu- 
merous illustrations and seven maps, all in black and white. 

The second volume is made up of five parts, “War and Destruction" (the 
barbarian invasions and the rise of the Mohammedans), “New Nations in an 
Old World" (Charlemagne's empire, the Norsemen, and England to 1295), “The 
Way People Lived Seven Hundred Years Ago" “Days of Great Adventure" 
(the Crusades, the growth of towns, the Renaissance, and the search for a water 
route to India), and “Finding a New World" (exploration, and Spanish and 
French colonization to about 1700), The emphasis in this book is on the last 
topic, There are numerous illustrations and fifteen graphic “picture" maps in 
the manner of Time, 

It is a delight to review books which are equally meritorious whether consid- 
ered from the point of view of effective organization for teaching purposes or 
from that of content. The authors have skilfully written overviews for each 
major topic and have just as skilfully “pulled things together" in concluding re- 
marks at the dose of each topic. Mr. Gerson, in his brief statement “To the 

1 a) Darnel C, Know! ton and Armand J, Gerson, Oar Beginnings iti the Past: A Erst 
Book in History. Chicago' American Book Co., 1933. Pp xii-f-242 

h) Daniel C KnowUon and Mary A. Wheeler, Our Past in Western Europe: A 
Second Book in History, Chicago. American Book Co , 1933 ■ Fp xivT 34 ^ 
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Teacher/ 1 points out that he has given special consideration to vocabulary , to 
illustrations, and to suggested pupil activities. Miss Wheeler does not make 
such a claim but certainly is entitled to do so. 

Both authors display unusual skill in writing vividly and interestingly al- 
though Limiting themselves to a child’s vocabulary. When technical terminology 
and new words are used, these are developed and explained in the context. In 
the case of difficult proper nouns and foreign terms, the correct pronunciation 
is indicated in parenLheses immediately following. The illustrations usually 
carry an explanatory statement; for example, U A rafL on the Euphrates River. 
Ill both ancient and modern times sheepskins filled with air have been used to 
make the rafts float.” The authors also refer both directly and indirectly to the 
illustrations in their development of the text, The "Interesting Things To Do,” 
which are placed at the end of various divisions of content, cover a wide range of 
purposeful pupil activities. This reviewer is especially impressed by the atten- 
tion to drill on the meanings of words and the effective way in which the pupil 
is brought to have an interest in doing extensive reading in a comparatively few 
well-chosen supplementary reference hooks. 

Both volumes contain sound history, Our Past in Western Europe, for ex- 
ample, discusses adequately and fairly such topics as the reason for the search 
for a water route to India, the significance of the defeat of the Armada, and con- 
ditions in the Spanish colonies. In a book intended for fifth-grade pupils Miss 
Wheeler makes surprisingly effective use of source materials, Thus, she cites 
Einhard’s description of Charlemagne, presents pictures of sections of the 
Bayeaux tapestry in her discussion of the Norman conquest, and quotes from 
Cortes’ letters to his king in her treatment of the conquest of Mexico, The unit 
dealing with "The Way People Lived Seven Hundred Years Ago” is the most 
effective short discussion of medieval life that this reviewer has read. 

In conclusion, it may be well to mention gome "sins of omission and commis- 
sion" which the authors can easily remedy, if they see fit, in subsequent print- 
ings, The statement that the first alphabet was invented by the Phoenicians 
should probably be qualified, The same probably holds for the last part of the 
comment that during Solomon’s time the Hebrew people were peaceful and well 
off, On the page with the latter statement appears a picture showing David 
hurling the stone which killed Goliath. Any American boy who plays baseball 
will probably doubt that David ever assumed the pose in which he is pictured, 
In chapter ix, "How Men Learned To Write,” it might be well to make some 
mention of clay tablets and cuneiform writing, In Our Past in Western Europe 
two statements arc made which may be questioned. It is unlikely that Mar- 
quette and Joliet, on their journey clown the Mississippi, saw an Indian village 
about where the city of Des Moines is now located, as is stated on page 300. Also, 
Henry Hudson sought a northwest rather than a northeast passage around 
America, 
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Basic readers for foreign-born adults ,— During the last few years much atten- 
tion has been given to the needs of foreign-bom adults who are unable to read. 
Vocabulary lists have been developed, improved reading materials have been 
prepared; and several experiments have been carried on to determine the best 
methods of teaching foreigners to read English. One of the recent contributions 
is a much-needed series of basic readers, 1 three in number, which not only intro- 
duce the adult to very simple reading activities but in addition carry him for- 
ward to the level of functioning literacy. This series is the result of the wide ex- 
perience of Josephine Dwight Mason and Gertrude E, O’Brien, of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, in teaching foreign-born adults to read. 

The content of the series is distinctive in several ways. It is based first of all 
on adult needs and interests, For example, Book I begins with the reading of 
signs encountered in adult life. The materials relate largely to the activities 
and experiences of adults in large cities or industrial centers, Bock II provides 
information concerning the institutions and the activities of oiganized commu- 
nity life with which all adults should be acquainted. Book III gives an interest- 
ing account of the development and growth of the United States, of its natural 
resources, and of its inventions and provides a valuable background for specific 
instruction in an Americanization class. 

The vocabulary includes the words which are of greatest immediate value in 
simple adult reading activities. According to the authors, an adult should be 
familiar by the end of Book III with most of the words included in newspapers, 
magazines, and simple books. This knowledge, of course, is one of the desirable 
goals of instruction in reading. The principle of practical utility followed in se- 
lecting the vocabulary for this series is quitein contrast with the principle under- 
lying the Basic English Vocabulary, which is now being used experimentally in 
some centers in developing reading materials for adults. It is hoped that the ex- 
periments now in progress will supply evidence concerning the relative advan- 
tages of the two types of basic vocabulary. An important question also arises 
concerning the number of new words introduced in each book. Unless much sup- 
plementary material is used, there is danger that the various words presented 
will not be thoroughly learned. 

The books include numerous review and test exercises, as well as helpful sum- 
maries which call special attention to the most important points presented. 
Teachers 1 editions have been prepared for Books I and II, which provide de- 
tailed suggestions concerning the methods of introducing the lessons, of promot- 
ing vocabulary mastery, and of securing growth in comprehension. Teachers of 
non-reading, foreign-born adults will find this series very helpful in providing the 
basic reading experiences needed, It is based on sound principles and has been 
prepared with great care. Furthermore, its practical value has been clearly dem- 
onstrated through experimental use. ^ g 

* Josephine Dwight Mason and Gertrude E O'Eiicn, A Ptaciical Reader for Adults; 
Book I, pp 17+138, $0.72; Book II, pp. 7^j Book III, pp. vni+230, $1.1:2 

Boston: D, C, Heath 81 Co 
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educational fUW and editorial Comment 


Is Timm A Conspiracy against Public Education? 

In a recent radio address J. B. Edmonson, dean of the School of 
Education of the University of Michigan, made a penetrating analy- 
sis of certain proposals affecting public education in this country. 
The following paragraphs are quoted from Dean Edmonson’s ad- 
dress, 

Is there a, conspiracy to destroy the free public school system of America? 
In answer to this question it should be noted that there are insidious proposals 
for changes that are more menacing than a real conspiracy. It is surprising how 
many intelligent and well-meaning persons have not understood the real sig- 
nificance of the proposals and have been misled by their seeming fairness. So 
far as I can determine, there is no nation-wide organized conspiracy in the usual 
sense, but the support secured for certain menacing proposals is such as strongly 
to suggest a real conspiracy with shrewd and aggressive leadership. 

It is my opinion that there are three dangerous proposals affecting free public 
education which are of the kind that a group of clever conspirators would advo- 
cate. The first of these proposals is that public schools shall continue to bo almost 
wholly supported by the local community through the local properly lax This pro- 
posal seems plausible until it is critically examined. I know of no more certain 
way to destroy the possibility of realizing our ideals of equal educational oppor- 
tunities than to place the full responsibility for the financial support of schools 
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on the local school districts. The vast inequalities of per capita wealth in neigh- 
boring communities within a state, as well as between states, would tend to 
destroy all chances of equality in educational opportunities if too heavy a re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of schools weic placed on the separate school 
district. If the proposal to treat education solely as a local function gains general 
acceptance, we may expect that thousands of American children will be denied 
the educational opportunities defined in the Children's Charter as adopted by 
the White House Conference of 1930. 

A second proposal that is menacing to the cause of free public education is 
the recommendation that public education should restrict Us program by the in- 
troduction 0} tuitions and fees for instruction beyond the elementary grades, Such a 
proposal would restrict the educational opportunities available to the children 
of the poor and others of limited means. It would mean the introduction of the 
European point of view which emphasizes education above a minimum level as 
the privilege of certain social classes. In all other countries except the United 
States, education has generally been considered in terms of social and economic 
classes, Our counLry is committed to a democratic rather than ft class system of 
education. If a plan of fees and tuitions for high-gchool instruction were intro- 
duced, it would lead to the development of one school system for the children 
of the privileged classes and anolher school system for the children of the masses. 
It is important to recall that the American public school represents our most 
concrete realization of the democratic idea of equal opportunity for all. The pro- 
posal to restrict free public education by tlie introduction of tuitions and fees 
constitutes a vicious attack on the opportunities that America has held out to 
the children of those of limited financial means, The general acceptance of the 
proposal would greatly curtail the program of free public education and would 
eventually destroy it, 

The third proposal that would undermine public education is that the pro- 
gram of our public schools should be reduced by eliminating the types of instruction 
that parents of wealth are quite certain to provide for their children It is common 
knowledge that the people who make the most violent objections to the alleged 
elaborateness of public education are often the ones who send their own children 
to private instructors or to special schools to obtain the very kinds of training 
which these critics deplore for other people's children at public expense. It 
should be observed that parents who can afford to do so usually anange for 
private instruction for their children in music, art, and dmmaLics. They also 
provide adequate safeguards for the health of their children and spend fair sums 
of money for wholesome recreation. For their younger children they provide 
the equivalent of kindergarten instruction, Many of these wealthy parents are 
strong advocates of these advantages for all children, legaidless of the economic 
status of their parents, through the agency of the public schools, There arc, 
however, Borne persons who arc so selfish and penurious that they would deprive 
the children of the poor of a well-rounded program of training. 

These proposals find generous support among those who believe that Ameri- 
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ca’s economic resources are so limited that there must be a marked decrease in 
the educational advantages offered to our children. The acceptance of this point 
of view by many leading citizens of wealth and influence constitutes a. dire 
threat to the continued support of the present program of public education, 
Some of these persons would try to justify the shortsighted and, in some in- 
stances, corrupt mismanagement of our economic affairs by charging that our 
expenditures for the education of children ate the prime cause for our various 
economic ills. The absurdity of such an opinion is apparent when one compares 
the small expenditures for education with the tremendous losses in income that 
have been, occasioned by incompetent and dishonest management in certain 
fields of finance, It should be remembered that our recent losses of forty-five 
billion dollars would, if properly invested, furnish enough money to finance the 
present program of public education without any additional funds from taxes. 
Friends of public education should be quite insistent that leaders of taxpayers' 
leagues and representatives of certain financial interests are not permitted to 
unload the cost of financial blunders on children now enrolled in our public 
schools and those of the oncoming generations, 

These proposals also are supported by those persons who favor a reduction 
in taxes to a point that would threaten the support of ail services of government. 
Every service of government is now threatened by the lack of a sane and 
wholesome attitude toward taxation. School officials should resist efforts to 
destroy the confidence of the people in the integrity and honesty of our govern- 
mental officials and in the value of the co-operative service furnished by govern- 
mental agencies. Unless taxes are paid, free public schools cannot be m adc avail- 
able to the children of all the people, and certain other services of government 
will have to be withdrawn or greatly restricted. 

It is encouraging to find that an increasing number of lay organizations are 
becoming aware that the equivalent of a conspiracy against public education is 
abroad. Public-school officials should feel obligated to keep such organizations 
informed of the real facts and should actively seek the co-operation of such or- 
ganizations as are concerned with the welfare of American children and the per- 
petuation of our democratic ideals and institutions, The cause of public educa- 
tion will not be injured by any of the menacing proposals, provided the real 
meaning and ultimate significance of the proposals are brought into the light of 
day, 

An Inevitable Result of the Political Domination 
of the Chicago Schools 

It Is common knowledge that the Chicago Board of Education is 
subservient to, and dominated by, the political forces which control 
the municipal administration of the city. It has long been obvious, 
too, to anyone having any understanding of how a school system 
should be conducted that the policies of the Chicago Board of Edu- 
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cation could have no other result than a material impairment of the 
efficiency of the schools under its control. In the stubborn pursuit of 
its policies the board has refused to be influenced either by enlight- 
ened public opinion or by the advice of competent educational lead- 
ership. It has ignored and violated the recommendations of the 
survey of the city schools made by a former board at a cost of $100,- 
ooo. In its budgets it has consistently and persistently subordinated 
the interests of educational administration to the interests of busi- 
ness administration, It has denied to its superintendent of schools 
that voice in its councils which is contemplated by law and which is 
dictated by sound principles of public administration. All these 
things and more it has done in the face of persistent opposition by 
enlightened citizens. No person at all familiar with the facts will be 
in the least surprised, therefore, that the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion has received a merited rebuke from the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. That association, after 
careful investigation, has unanimously adopted a report declaring 
ten Chicago high schools ineligible for accrediting, The report also 
indicates that the great majority of the public high schools in the 
city are not meeting fully one or more of the standards set up by 
the association, 

The report makes it perfectly clear that the inefficiency of the 
Chicago high schools is not due primarily to reduced budgets nor to 
the notorious failure of the Board of Education to pay its teachers. 
Neither does the report reflect on the character of the service ren- 
dered by the superintendent or by the supervisory and the teaching 
staffs. In fact, the superintendent, the principals, and the teachers 
are commended for the quality of the service that they have ren- 
dered under ‘'unusually adverse conditions.” Full and complete re- 
sponsibility is placed on the Board of Education. 

The following paragraphs are quoted from the report adopted 
by the association. 

(2) The plan of having three independent heads to a school system, namely, 
the superintendent of schools, the business manager, and the legal adviser, is not 
usually conducive to economic and efficient operation. This plan which exists 
'in Chicago is embodied in the law and cannot be changed except by a change in 
the law. There is nothing in the law, however, which makes It mandatory for 
the superintendent of schools to turn over to any other head or to the board 
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certain educational functions and administrative duties which he has been 
forced to turn over this year. It was possible for Chicago in former years even 
under such a plan to have the working relationships between these three heads 
of the Chicago system such as not to impair seriously the quality of instruction. 
When, however, under such a plan, the superintendent of schools is forced into 
a situation where he is no longer the educational administrator and educational 
expert of the Board of Education, the situation is likely to develop into one 
which seriously affects the quality of instruction in all high schools and all de- 
partments of those school. The superintendent of schools of Chicago has dur- 
ing the present school year practically been forced to carry out orders from the 
Board of Education pertaining to the details of the educational administration 
of the high schools. It is evident that many of the orders given by the Board of 
Education were not based on sound educational advice with the result that the 
situation is reflected in the classroom. Some of the policies of the Board of 
Education which the superintendent of schools has been forced to carry out are 
unquestionably impairing the efficiency of instruction and lowering the general 
intellectual and moral tone of the high schools. 

It is recommended that those in charge of the general administration of the 
Chicago high schools be advised that the association does not feel that Standard 
5 is at the present time fully met and that improvement with respect to this 
standard must be made in the very near future. 

“Standard 5 — Instruction and Spirit: The efficiency of instruction, the ac- 
quired habits of thought and study, the general intellectual and moral tone of a 
school, and the co-operative attitude of the community are paramount factors, 
and therefore only schools that rank well in these particulars, as evidenced by 
rigid, thoroughgoing, sympathetic inspection, shall be considered eligible for the 
list " .... 

(4) Attention is invited to the fact that the teaching bad of a large propor- 
tion of the teachers of Chicago is very heavy, Recommendations pertaining to 
the teaching load are made below in connection with each individual high 
school 

(6) The Illinois State Committee recommends that the North Central Asso- 

ciation advise those in charge of the general administration of the high schools 
to adopt some plan which will insure that every teacher employed in the high 
school is qualified to teach the subjects assigned. The system adopted should 
be such that it would not be possible for a principal to assign to a teacher a 
subject in which he is not prepared 

(7) The State Committee recommends that the association advise those in 
charge of the general administration of the Chicago high schools to give atten- 
tion to the matter of improving the school libraries and library service. Special 
attention should be given to library facilities for the standard evening -school 
pupils and to the libraries located in those schools indicated elsewhere in this 
report as being badly in need of improvement. 

(8) The Illinois State Committee wishes to advise the association that the 
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ten newly organized high schools of Chicago are not at this time eligible for 
accrediting by the North Central Association for two general reasons; 

(a) These schools have been in operation for a period of less than one year, 

(b) These new high schools are not at this time on the highest list of accred- 
ited high schools in the state of Illinois. On April 8, 1934, at a meeting of the 
Committee on Admissions from Secondary Schools for the University of Illinois 
and representatives of the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
it was voted not to recognize and not to accredit these schools at this time but 
to give them the same status as that held by schools for which action on recogni- 
tion and accrediting lias been suspended, 

The action of the North Central Association should be of deep 
concern to the citizens of Chicago. It should serve to convince 
them of the necessity of putting an end to the control of the city’s 
schools by a politically dominated board of education. Moreover, 
citizens throughout the country should not fail to profit by Chicago's 
experience. That experience makes it clear that the control of city 
school systems by lay boards of education which refuse to be guided 
by competent educational leadership is disastrous and intolerable, 

A Scientific Appraisal of Commercial 
Correspondence Courses 

The commercial correspondence school, with its patrons running 
into the hundreds of thousands, has come to be a significant educa- 
tional institution or, perhaps it would be better to say, has come to 
symbolize an important educational problem. The significance of 
the problem is readily appreciated when it is pointed out that in the 
years immediately preceding the depression, according to the best 
evidence available, there were enrolled in commercial correspond- 
ence schools more than twice as many students as were enrolled in 
all the colleges and universities combined. There have been, of 
course, a great many opinions with respect to the value of corre- 
spondence study as conducted by these correspondence schools, but 
until recently no serious attempt at scientific appraisal of their work 
had been made. The report of an investigation making such an ap- 
praisal is, therefore, both timely and significant. The investigation 
was conducted by Charles Bird and Donald G. Paterson, of the 
Employment Stabilization Research Institute of the University of 
Minnesota, and is reported in a bulletin of that institute bearing the 
title Commercial Correspondence Courses and Occupational Adjust- 
ments of Men. 
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making their analysis of the effectiveness of commercial corre- 
ence courses* Bird and Paterson used data obtained from the 
listories of 294 men who had registered with the Employment 
ization Research Institute for the purpose of obtaining voca- 
guidance. All these men had at some time been enrolled in 
pondence courses, At the time of their interview with the 
jers of the institute staff, 191 of these men were unemployed; 
fere employed. In defending their investigation against the 
)le charge that selective factors may have operated to invalid 
he general results, the investigators comment as follows; 

I the study been confined to unemployed men, one might have concluded 
le disappointing results of “learn- by-mail” courses here shown are a re- 
t rather on the character and ability of the "economic Failures” who 
help in the Occupational Analysis Clinic than on the schools, which did 
hing they could to help such unfortunates succeed. But it must be remem- 
that the unemployed men studied by the clinic were not “down-and-out- 
or the most part, they were average folks who happened to be the victims 
evastating depression. Furthermore, the group studied included a sam- 
if steadily employed men. The similarity of the results for the two main 
5 forces one to conclude that the ineffectiveness of such commercial courses 
9 generally. 

e of the striking facts revealed by the investigation is the high 
iif mortality among the correspondence students investigated, 
withstanding the fact that $120 was the estimated, median price 
for a correspondence course, 40 per cent of the students dropped 
courses before the end of the first year, 75 per cent before the 
>f the second year, and only 6 per cent of the entire group car- 
their courses to completion. In general, mortality was greater 
ig the unemployed than among the employed men, although, 
Le may see from an examination of Table I, the percentages of 
ality were strikingly high in both groups and in all courses, 
order to appraise the practical value of correspondence study 
he men included in the investigation, the investigators decided 
>ply the following standards: (1) Has the student ever been 
ged as a worker in the field indicated by the title of his corre- 
dence course? (2) Is his chief occupation the one denoted by 
itle of his course? and (3) Is the occupation for which the insti- 
deexns him to be best fitted the one denoted by the title of his 
>spondence course? Table II indicates the extent to which these 
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correspondence students chose courses outside their occupational 
fields. 

The staff of the Occupational Analysis Clinic of the Institute made 
a careful study of all available information in order to determine 
the occupation for which each of the 294 men was best qualified, 
In reaching its conclusion, the staff took into consideration such 
factors as 1 ‘occupational history and social background, opportunities 
for securing employment in a particular field, preparation, includ- 

table X 


Percentages of Men Enrolled in Correspondence Courses Who 
Finished Courses and Who Dropped them after 
Various Intervals 
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12 
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1 23,0 

17 0 
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H.I 

1 
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ing vocational and academic training, performance in occupational- 
ability tests, occupational-interest patterns, and the physical status 
of the individual as revealed by medical examination.” The extent 
to which the occupations recommended coincided with the occupa- 
tions in which students had taken correspondence courses is indi- 
cated in Table IL 

The general conclusions of the investigation are quoted in full. 

i' One of every ten men coming under the direction of the unemployment 
clinic had registered in correspondence- school courses. The home-study courses 
participated in by the 294 men with which this study is concerned could be 
definitely identified with a specific occupation; only eleven men had taken 
courses of 9uch a general character as to defy occupational classification. It ap- 
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pears, therefore, that men are led to register in correspondence schools with the 
object of improving their position in an occupation or of bettering their type of 
occupation, 

2. Although the estimated median cost of a correspondence course to the 
men in this group was $120, at least 40 per cent of the group for whom registra- 
tion data are complete dropped out of the courses before the end of the first 
year, and two-thirds fell by the wayside before the end of the fifteenth month. 
The mortality is particularly high among men taking courses in business train- 
ing 1 38 per cent of the unemployed and 30 per cent of the employed men in this 
group gave up their courses before the end of six months. Of the 235 men who 


TABLE II 

Data indicating Extent to Which 294 men Enrolled in Come- 
spondbnce Study Took Appropriate Courses 
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stated that they had terminated their contacts with correspondence schools, 
only 6 per cent indicated that they had carried their courses to a successful con- 
clusion. It is possible that more men actually did complete their study, but in 
any case the total number would be small, since very few persisted beyond the 
second year. An important cause of the excessively high niorlaUly is the failure an 
the pari of these schools lo select wen- with sufficient ability to pursue the courses 
offered or lo give adequate vocational counsel. 

3. The application of three standards for judging the occupational value of 
correspondence training reveals a wide discrepancy between the claims made 
for the courses and actual achievement- Only 28 6 per cent of the total group 
of men had at any time been engaged in an occupation designated by the name 
of the correspondence course of their choice. The greatest success is attained in 
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the wide variety of courses falling under the head of mechanics. Half of this 
group had worked at some time in the mechanical trades, Less lenient but more 
significant standards of comparison are these: What proportion of men have 
had as their chief occupation the one indicated by the course title? What pro- 
portion of men were recommended by the clinic to seek employment in the 
field named by the course title? The respective proportions ate 18 per cent and 
22 per cent of the total group. How can anyone justify the practice of making 
strong claims regarding occupational advancement to be achieved though 
correspondence courses? 

4. Tests of academic ability and of occupational skill, considered together 
with the individual's occupational history, leave no doubt that a considerable 
proportion of men registering in correspondence courses are attempting forms 
of training far beyond their capacities of assimilation, A very large number of 
men employed in semiskilled and unskilled occupations pay fees for courses in 
accounting, business management, and engineering. Many of them could profit 
far more from specific training on the job, or from specific braining related to the 
job. Only a small minority in the lowest economic levels are justified in seeking 
the higher occupational levels. 

5, In comparison with the standard sample of unemployed men, the group 
considered in this inquiry are more highly selected when the bases for making 
this judgment are years of formal education and scores in educational-achieve- 
ment tests, If correspondence schools would set up personnel bureaus and avail 
themselves of measuring instruments whereby adult students could be guided 
to suitable courses, their courses of training would meet a sorely felt need in the 
field of adult education. Until they undertake this service, efforts of the hit-or- 
miss variety coupled with intensive advertising and sales campaigns must con- 
tinue to brand most of these schools as merely profit-making institutions, And 
of more serious import, they arc contributing to the formation of an unhappy 
and maladjusted citizenry. 

The Minnesota study directs attention to an important educa- 
tional and social problem. It does not, of course, afford conclusive 
evidence of the inefficiency of commercial correspondence schools, 
but it does constitute a challenge to such schools and to our present 
social policy with respect to adult education, Private correspond- 
ence schools cannot for long ignore or escape their social responsi- 
bility. They will have to demonstrate their effectiveness, or their 
work will be taken over by public educational agencies. In fact, one 
cannot read the Minnesota report without seriously questioning the 
social policy which makes it necessary for so many persons to seek 
vocational adjustment through private correspondence study, 
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Non-Phomotion in the First Grade and Future 
Progress or Pupils 

The following paragraphs a.re quoted from a recent report of the 
Division of Educational Research and Results of the school district 
of Philadelphia. 

One reason frequently given in explanation of low promotion rates in Grade I 
is that tiie teachers and schools with relatively low first-grade promotion rates 
are laying a better foundation for future progress than are teachers ana schools 
with higher rates, The assumption is that a term repeated in Grade I will be 
more than counterbalanced by more satisfactory progress in later grade sections. 
The first data that cast doubt upon the validity of this reasoning we re several 
cases of failures in Grades IV A, V A, and VII A in which teachers reported that 
the chief trouble lay in the fact that the pupils did not have sufficient founda- 
tion in reading, Investigation showed that most of these pupils had repeated 
one or more terms in Grade I or II. Some of them had repeated several terms in 
these early, pie-emmently “reading” grades. Apparently, repeating one or more 
terms in the first grade had not insured sound reading techniques for these 
pupils. 

The question as to whether repetition of a term or more in first grade is more 
or less efficient than regular promotion in tins grade cannot be answered con- 
clusively, Suggestive evidence may be gathered, however, by using two groups 
of pupils as nearly alike as possible, To this end two groups were studied, 
There were 330 cases of pupils who had repeated one or more terms in first 
grade. These cases were separated by sexes, ages at enhance, and IQ J s, They 
were matched, group for group, with 505 cases taken at random from among 
those pupils who had not repeated in Grade I, 

These two groups of pupils were matched exactly on the basis of age of en- 
trance to Grade I A, They were matched exactly on the basis of learning x r ates 
(IQ's) as measured in Grade VI B. Due to the relative constancy of the IQ it is 
likely that the average learning rates of the two groups had been approximately 
equal in the first grade. Furthermore, because of the known wide variation in 
promotion practices among teachers and schools, it is evident that to some un- 
measurable but important extent the reason lor their placement in thcpiomoted 
group or the non-promo ted group lay in this difference in promotion practice. 
To the extent that the first-grade promotion or non-promotion of these pupils 
depended upon diftercnces in teachers 1 judgment, a comparison of these two 
groups should throw light upon the effectiveness of repetition in Gi.adc I as a 
means of seeming better progress in later grades. 

It was found that the first group repeated in Grade I for an average of 1.4 
terms* Subsequent repetitions averaged 1,8 terms or a total of 3.2 terms. The 
group which was promoted in both Grades I A and I B showed an average sub- 
sequent (and also total) repetition of only 1.7 terms Not only was the total 
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progress of the group which repeated considerably slower, but it was slightly 
slower even without counting the time used for repeating in first grade. 

A similar study involving a greater number of pupils was made by a com- 
mittee of principals in District 4. The records of 3,221 fifth- and sixth-grade 
pupils were studied. Eight hundred sixty-two failed in Grade I A, 2,3^9 didnoL 
When these pupils were divided into IQ groups, It was found that the percentage 
of failure per grade subsequent to Giadc I A was greater in every IQ group fqr 
those pupils who had repented I A than for those who had not repented. 

While these two studies cannot be conclusive, their findings cast doubt upon 
the effectiveness of repeating in Grade I for the purpose of securing better prog- 
ress in later grades. 

A Procedure tor tiie Rating op Principals 

The Board of Education of the City of New York has adopted a 
new procedure for the rating of principals by district superintend- 
ents. The district superintendents are to give ratings of "satisfac- 
tory” or "unsatisfactory” and, in cases in which they think it desir- 
able, further citations for special excellence or special weakness in 
attributes in four categories: leadership, administration, supervi- 
sion, and achievement of results. Since this procedure will be of 
interest to superintendents and principals throughout the country, 
we quote the outline of attributes in the four categories as given in 
the bulletin issued to the district superintendents by the superin- 
tendent of schools, Harold G, Campbell, 

I, Leadership 

x, Personal characteristics 

a) Personality— sympathy, Initiative, enthusiasm, individuality, re- 
sourcefulness, inspirational qualities 

b) Breadth of view 

c) Progressiveness— professional spirit, attitude toward and application 
of new ideas, etc, 

2, Personal abilities 

a) Scholastic attainments 

b ) Public speaking 

c) Meeting situations 

d) Inspiring others 

3. Relationship to pupils 

а) Conduct of assemblies 

б) Moral leadership 

c) Development of school spirit 

rf) Interest in extra-curriculum activities 
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4, Relationship to teachers 

a) Fair and impersonal attitude, assignments, ratings, eta 

b) Teachers' conferences— quality, variety, frequency, effectiveness 

c) Professional improvement ol teachers 

d) Recognition and encouragement of teacher initiative 

5, Relationship to others 

а) Co-operation— with officials, with neighboring schools, with parents 1 
associations, with parents individually, with the public, etc. 

б) Civic activity“Community leadership, public exercises, etc. 

c ) Contacts with professional associations 

d) Relations with colleagues 

6 , Contributions to educational progress 

a) Authorship 

b) Addresses 

c) Courses given 

II. Administration 

1, As to the building 

a) Building and equipment— repairs, cleanliness, economy, decorations, 
heating, lighting, ventilating 

2, As to the pupils 

а) Health and safety — medical inspection, hre drills, street patrol 

б) Attendance and punctuality 

c) Grading and promotion 

d) Adjustment of course o£ study 

e) Discipline 

/) Extra activities — use of libraries, clubs, athletics, etc, 

3, As to the teachers 

a) Assignment of staff 

b) Recognition of special ability and outstanding personality 

4, As to school management 

a) Routine — office procedure, records, reports, etc. 

b) School and class programming 

c) Congestion problems— special types of organization 

d) Organization of assemblies 

e) Textbooks and supplies 

/) Graphic presentation of various phases of school activities — attend- 
ance, health records, retardation, scholastic achievements, etc. 
g) Effective functioning of school in principal’s absence 

III. Supervision 

1. Of teachers 

a) Constructive teacher- training program— opportunity afforded for 
initiative, development of leadership in teachers, etc. 
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b) Pedagogic guidance of teachers 

(i) Recommending books, courses, lectures, etc. 

(3) Inspections 

(3) Demonstrative lessons , 

(4) Classroom visits to observe teaching 

(5) Aid given to weak and inefficient teachers 

(6) Technique of supervision made elenr to teachers 

2, Of clerks 

3, Of custodians 

a) Building and equipment 

b) Cleanliness of plant 

0) Custodian's supervision of staff 

4, Of pupils 

a) Classification— articulation from grade to grade, interpretation and 
modification of course of study 

1 ) Tests — diagnostic and achievement 

c) Discipline — program for development of personality, character- 
training, citizenship, etc, 

t£) Extra-curriculum activities— use of libraries, clubs, athlellcs, etc, 
e) Visiting teacher 
IV, Achievement of results 

1, As to pupils 

a) Attendance and punctuality 

b) Discipline and character-building 

c) Civic responsibility 

d) Extra-cutriculum activities 

e) Results of instruction disclosed through intelligent use of modern 
tests 

/) Use of co-operative agencies, libraries, museums, etc. 

2, As to teachers 

a) Esprit '■ do corps 

3, In general 

a) Appearance and care of building 

b) Progress of school evaluated in terms of type of population and 
special problems 

c) Solution of valid problems, outcome of experiments (approved by 
district superintendent) 

d) Standing of school in the community 

Conference ot Administrative Officers of 
Public and Private Schools 

During the week of July 16^20 a conference of administrative 
officers of public and private schools will he held by the Department 
of Education of the University of Chicago. The conference will have 
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as instructors Leslie A. Butler, superintendent of schools, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Charles E. Lex, city purchasing agent, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Claude V. Courier, superintendent of schools, Dayton, 
Ohio; James B, Edmonson, dean of the School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Emmett A, Betts, director of educational research, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio ; Paul M. Cook, executive secretary. Phi Delta 
Kappa; William F, Ogburn, professor of sociology, University of 
Chicago; and members of the Department of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The University extends a most cordial invitation to superintend- 
ents, principals, and business managers of public and private schools 
to attend the conference. Arrangements have been made for those 
who attend the conference to visit classes and to enjoy other Univer- 
sity privileges without the payment of fees. The sessions of the con- 
ference will be held in the Club Room of Judson Court, College Resi- 
dence Halls for Men. Room and board will be provided in Judson 
Court from. Monday morning, July 16, to Friday noon, July 20, for 
$17. Reservations may be made through William J. Mather, Bursar 
of the University of Chicago. Persons with reservations may occupy 
rooms Sunday evening without extra charge if they desire. Admis- 
sion to the conference will be without fee. The complete program 
follows. 

Monday, July 16 

Peodlems in Tim Personnel Administration of Teachers 
* 'Improvement of Personnel through Efficient Recruitment/' Robert C. 
Woellner, Assistant Professor of Education; Executive Secretary, Board of Vo- 
cational Guidance and Placement; Adviser in the College, University of Chi- 
cago 

"Improvement of Professional Morale under Conditions of "Dscreiimg 
Salary Schedules/ 1 Leslie A. Butler, Superintendent of Schools, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 

“Improvement of Professional Service through Scientific Supervision/ 1 
William C. Reavis, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 

Organization of round-table conferences for the afternoon sessions, Separate 
conferences will be conducted for superintendents and principals. 

Tuesday, July 17 

Relation of Schools to City Government 
“Co-operative Purchasing/ 1 Charles E, Lex, City Purchasing Agent, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
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“Cooperative Relations between Schools and City Governments/ 1 Nelson 
B. Henry, Associate Professor of Education, University of Chicago 

“Maintaining Professional Control of Schools in Opposition to Dominant 
Political Interests/' Claude V. Courter, Superintendent of Schools, Dayton 
Ohio 

Wednesday, July *8 

Education of Children and Adults in the Worthy 
Use of Leisure Time 

"An Evaluation of Activity Cu^ric^Iu^l^s/ , FraukJin Bobbitt, Professor of 
Educational Administration, University of Chicago 

“Trends in Extm-Currjcidum Programs/' Leonard V. ICoos, Professor of 
Secondary Education, University of Chicago 

"Impending Developments in Adult Education/' William S. Gray, Professor 
of Education; Executive Secretary, Committee on the Preparation of Teachers, 
University of Chicago 

Wednesday Evening Conference 

Education and the New Deal 
C hairman— William J, Bogan, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago 

Thursday, July 19 

Leadership in Public-School Administration 

“The Leadership Function of tho City Superintendent, 11 James B, Edmon- 
son, Dean of the School of Education, University of Michigan 

“The Instructional Leadership of the School Principal/ 1 Emmett A. Betts, 
Director of Educational Research, Shaker Heights, Ohio 

“Organization of Educational Forces for More Effective Professional Leader- 
ship/’ Paul M. Cook, Executive Secretary, Phi Delta Kappa 

Friday, JuLy 20 

The School and Social Change 

“The Function of the School in Organized Society/ 1 Charles H- Judd, Pro- 
fessor of Education; Head of the Department of Education, University of Chi- 
cago 

“The School and Future Social Trends/ 1 William F, Ogburn, Professor of 
Sociology, University of Chicago 

"Educational Implications of Recent Social and Economic Change in Ameri- 
can Lite," Newton Edwards, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 



PROMOTING ABILITIES AND INTERESTS 
THROUGH THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 1 


LOUIS R. WILSON 

Graduate Library School, University of Chicago 

The general theme of this conference is the contribution which the 
elementary school may make to abiding life-interests. The part I 
have been asked to take in this program is to indicate what abilities 
and interests the changing social order demands of the future citizen 
and to show how these can be promoted through the school library. 

In the development of this subject it will be necessary to proceed 
on the basis of five assumptions, namely: (i) There is a changing or 
new social order. (2) Trends in this social order make necessary a 
rapidly increasing knowledge of both general and special informa- 
tion, (3) The present school program is not so effective as it should 
be in acquainting the future citizen with the subjects of greatest im- 
portance in his social and economic life, (4) The present school pro- 
gram is less successful than it should be in giving the future citizen 
adequate standards of conduct and social ideals, (5) The school 
child of today must be trained in such a way that education will be 
a continuing process after formal school days are over, 

The interests and the abilities which I think it is important for the 
school to promote through the library are seven: (t) the ability to 
read; (2) the ability to use books as tools and aids in vocational ad- 
justment; (3) an understanding of, and an interest in, the problems 
which confront the citizen as a member of society; (4) an under- 
standing of, and an interest in, appropriate conduct on the part of a 
good citizen; (5) an extension of the range of individual interests, 
particularly in reading as an adult pursuit; (6) an increased appre- 
ciation of beauty in music, art, and nature; and (7) the ability and 
interest to maintain the educational process throughout adult life, 

1 A paper read before the Annua) Schoolmen's Week, University of Pennsylvania, 
March 15, 1934, 
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UNDERLYING ASSUMPTIONS 

The five assumptions mentioned require brief elaboration. I shall 
discuss them seriatim. 

Whether or not there is a new social order I leave to you. At the 
meetings of the National Education Association and the Progressive 
Education Association in Cleveland, February 24 to March 3, 1934, 
the new social order was the burden of the theme of almost every 
speaker. The term appeared in the title of many of the addresses 
scheduled in the programs of the former and was frequently repeated 
in the programs of the latter. Shorter working hours, new leisure, 
and adult education were stressed on every hand. On March 4 the 
New York Times , in an article by Charles Merz, featured each of the 
twelve months of the New Deal with a picture ranging from the in- 
auguration in March, 1933, through the signing of the farm bill in 
May, the beginning of the NRA in August, to the return of four 
million of the unemployed to work under the CWA in December. 
The series could well have been concluded with a representation of 
the thousands of adults gathered under CWA and OWES in classes 
in schcolhouses throughout the nation to engage in the study of 
some subject which appealed to their adult interests. 

William F, Ogburn, principal investigator for former President 
Hoover’s Research Committee on Social Trends, is offered as an 
authority concerning the second assumption that general knowledge 
and specialisation have been enormously increased at the same time 
and that in the future the period of education, both formal and in- 
formal, will have to be extended to enable the individual to keep 
abreast of the times. In a recent address before the Chicago Library 
Club/ Professor Ogburn elaborated the idea and furnished a number 
of striking illustrations. Among those bearing on the point may be 
mentioned: (1) the new knowledge to which new inventions have 
given rise, such as the automobile, the radio, the speaking fdm, and 
television, and (2) the new specialization incidental to a complete 
understanding of the scientific principles and applications which 
have made these inven tions possible. The contrast between the two- 
wheeled sulky on exhibition at Monticello, in which Thomas Jeffer- 
son made the trip from his Virginia home to Philadelphia when he 

r Tg be published soon in the Library Journal. 
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drafted the Declaration of Independence, and the infinite variety of 
modes and instruments of transportation exhibited in the Transpor- 
tation Building of the Century of Progress at Chicago in 1933 is 
sufficient to establish this tendency, and Professor Ogburn sees no 
reason why the tempo in invention, with its attendant extension of 
general and specific knowledge, should be decreased in the future. 
On the contrary, he is convinced that the tempo, both in invention 
and social change, will be steadily, possibly even sharply, increased 
and that rapid change in the social order will become the rule mther 
than the exception. 

The third assumption, that the present school program is not so 
effective as it should be in preparing the future citizens for successful 
participation in the social order, requires further elaboration. In one 
of the most stimulating addresses heard at Cleveland before the 
Department of Adult Education of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Professor John J, Mahoney, of Boston University, dealt 
specifically with this subject. He frankly questioned the ability of the 
present-day teacher to present the questions which constitute the 
current problems of the new order in such a way as to give the pupil 
the proper understanding and attitudes to enable him to adjust him- 
self to effective democratic, social living, He asked— and with slight 
hope of having his question answered in the affirmative— whether 
we as teachers can define accurately socialism, communism, Fascism, 
or dictatorship and can convey to our pupils an exact understand- 
ing of these terms. He doubted whether the school could give cor- 
rect interpretations of the New Deal, of the status of the farmer and 
of the unemployed, of the relative merits of the gold standard and 
a devalued currency. He has tried these questions out annually on 
his classes of three hundred teachers in Boston, and he has found no 
reason to believe that they or the general adult public have a clear 
conception of these and other major social questions, Edward A. 
Filene, also of Boston, one of the nation's greatest merchants and fi- 
nancial leaders and a liberal in his relations with his employees, de- 
clared, in one of the most important addresses before the National 
Education Association at Cleveland, that those whom the schools 
had trained had been, so poorly trained on social issues that they 
would not permit the schools today to change the nature of their 
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teaching. Studies of the reading abilities of adults now being carried 
on by W. S. Gray, under the sponsorship of the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, and the experience of Lyman Bryson, di- 
rector of the forums being conducted in connection with the Des 
Moines Public Schools, indicate conclusively that a large percentage 
of the present adult population do not and cannot read intelligently 
materials concerning the issues of the day and that, if these voting 
members of society are brought to any understanding of those issues, 
the task will be effected through the spoken rather than the written 
word, 

The fourth assumption is that it is the function of the modern 
school not only to provide adequate training in the field of the social 
studies hut to give the future citizen standards and ideals of conduct 
by which he may properly direct his relations to society, This idea 
is finding expression on every hand, The programs of this conven- 
tion are replete with it, and the main theme of this particular section 
implies it. A recent bulletin for teachers, issued by Teachers College 
of Columbia University, containing suggestions for the study of 
modem problems and the accompanying pamphlets in the National 
Crisis Series 1 present the same point of view. Unquestionably, the 
schools of the country will attempt to increase and improve the in- 
struction which they offer in the field of social studies. They will 
make this instruction more inclusive than it now is and will strive 
in every way short of indoctrination to enable the citizen of tomor- 
row not only to understand the issues of the day but to order his 
conduct in relation to society befittingly, The non-social or the 
antisocial conduct of thousands of Americans during the period of 
prosperity should not be repeated in the days ahead. 

The fifth assumption is that it is demanded of the school that it 
shall concern itself not only with the immediate tasks at hand which 
constitute its daily and yearly routine but that it shall impress upon 
its pupils the idea that the learning process is a continuing one. 
Education is no longer to be a thing to be completed in the teens; it is 
a process through which men and women are to expand and enrich 

1 Herbert D, Bruner, Some Suggestions for the Study of Modern Problems. The Na- 
tional Crisis Series. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934, 
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their experiences throughout their entire lives, It must become a 
creative process through which leisure can be made to enrich rather 
than to menace life. Participation in adult or continuing education, 
formally or informally and in an infinite variety of ways, will be 
required in the changed social order. 

INTERESTS AND ABILITIES TO BE PROMOTED 
So much for assumptions, Now for a consideration of the interests 
and abilities which are to be promoted, 
r. First of all, the changing social order demands of the school 
that the future citizen shall know how to read and that he shall have 
acquired the skill which will enable him to continue to use print as 
a source of ideas through his entire life. This task is what all schools 
are attempting. How the school library contributes to this end you 
know better than I because you are daily engaged in teaching pupils 
how to read; I know only from the testimony of others and from 
observations which I have made of the result of the use of reading 
materials. You know from daily experience that the child progresses 
more rapidly than he otherwise would in the mastery of reading if 
supplementary books are at hand for rapid silent reading and that 
the range of vocabulary and the power of comprehension are in- 
creased correspondingly. A report which appeared in one of the 
publications of the United States Office of Education several years 
ago bears interesting evidence on this point. 1 In two schools, one 
with and the other without adequate library service, children of the 
seventh and the eighth grades were given oral and written tests on 
selections from books for their grades. The responses of the former 
were standard, whereas no satisfactory responses were secured from 
the latter until books suitable for fifth and sixth grades were substi- 
tuted, and then the responses were given in the vocabularies ex- 
pected of fifth- and sixth-grade children, In my native state, North 
Carolina, in which the development of public and school libraries 
has been comparatively backward, only 48 per cent of the Seniors in 
the high schools in 1926 equaled the ability of Freshmen in the high 
1 Sarah B, Askew, "The Parent-Teacher Associations and the County Library in 
New Jersey, ' ’ Cooperation tit Adult Education, p? 2 j-s6. United States Office of Educe- 
tion Horae Education Circular No, 6, 1925, 
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duced into the elementary schools with difficulty on account of this 
and other obstacles. Nevertheless, the day is not far distant, in my 
opinion, when librarian and teacher and student of educational 
psychology will unite in indicating to authors and publishers the 
characteristics which publications in the social sciences must em- 
brace if they are to be successfully used by children and adults of 
seventh- and eighth-grade reading attainment. Visual aids, charts, 
maps, pamphlets, booklets, and other materials not now generally in 
use in the school and written so that they can be understood must 
and will be written, published, and made available. Publications 
such as the pamphlets of the National Crisis Series issued by 
Teachers College of Columbia University and the reprints of the 
broadcasts of the Committee on Civic Education by Radio 1 on social 
and economic problems, if simplified, can be utilized, as well as radio 
programs, moving pictures, panel discussions, and forums. 

4. The development of appropriate attitudes and conduct does not 
necessarily involve the question of indoctrination, It does involve, 
however, the necessity of providing materials in the library— eco- 
nomic, social, biographical, and fictional — which furnish illustrative 
examples of high ideals and exemplary conduct, and the necessity of 
maintaining standards of courtesy and regard for others in the con- 
duct of library routine. Man’s dependence on other men and his 
regard for their rights must be taught. Florence Eva S chars 3 has 
indicated that the library can assist the school in promoting such 
ideals and attitudes. She finds that courtesy can be taught in the 
borrowing of books, A pupil whose immediate need for a given book 
is less urgent than that of another child may be induced to yield the 
right. Co-operation can be cultivated through the development of a 
given project by a group. Respect for property can be taught in the 
care of library materials, and responsibility and fidelity to trust may 
be emphasized through membership in library committees or library 
pageship designed to assist the teacher and the librarian. The results 

1 You and Your Government. Broadcasts by the Committee on Civic Education by 
Radio of the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education and the American Polit- 
ical Science Association. Reprints may be secured from the National Municipal League, 
309 East 34th Street, New York City, 

3 Florence Eva Scharg, <f Thc Intermediate School Library and Character Educa- 
tion, M Unpublished Master's thesis, College of the City of Detroit, 1932. 
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of her investigation are supported by Charters in his book The Teach- 
ing of Ideals , r in which he stresses the fact that biography and other 
forms of literature available to children profoundly shape ideals and 
standards of conduct. It is the responsibility of the teacher the 
librarian, and the children’s librarian in the public library to know 
what books serve these purposes best and to see that they are avail- 
able, America has been too profoundly shacked by the non-social 
or antisocial attitudes of many of its citizens in recent years not to 
attempt to correct the situation in some way, 

5. Once the difficulties of learning to read are definitely overcome, 
interest in reading should become a normal interest. The literature 
on children's interest in reading is sufficiently extensive to require no 
comment on my part other than to say that it is taken for granted 
that the teacher and the librarian know not only the standard works 
on children's interests, such as Termau and Lima 2 and Jordan/ 5 but 
have an intimate knowledge of the books and magazines themselves 
which appeal to children. Rasche 4 has listed in a master list no de- 
vices which teachers, school librarians, and children's librarians use 
to stimulate reading activities in books, magazines, and newspapers, 
to elevate tastes, and to cultivate permanent interests in reading, 
He found that only four of the no methods were employed univer- 
sally in elementary schools, junior high schools, senior high schools, 
and public libraries for these purposes, These were : providing brows- 
ing rooms or corners of library rooms for browsing purposes, encour- 
aging the organization and activities of reading clubs, giving credit 
for reading, and using pictures, All persons who are charged with 
the direction of children's reading should keep constantly in mind 
the following important considerations: (a) that the materials which 
children are to read should be well selected, (b) that the peak in the 
reading interest of children comes somewhere during the twelfth and 

1 W. W. Charters, The Teaching 0 f Ideals New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. 

2 Lewis M, Terjtmn and Margaret Lima, Children's Reading, New York: D, Apple- 
ton & Co., 1931. 

3 ArLhur Melville Jordan, Children's Interests til Reading, Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina: University oi North Carolina Press, 1936. 

* William Prank Rasche, “Methods Employed by Teachers and Librarians To Stim- 
ulate Interests in Reading ** Unpublished Masters thesis, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, 1927. 
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the thirteenth years, and (c) that the basis for future reading tastes 
and habits should be most carefully nurtured at this time. In view 
of the facts that, when many of us were boys and girls, not more 
than io or 15 per cent of us went into high school, that only 55 per 
cent of the present population of high-school age is enrolled in high 
schools, and that millions of our present adult population have a 
reading ability of only sixth- or seventh-grade level, an ability in 
many instances grown rusty through disuse — I say that, in view of 
these facts, it is clearly evident that the burden of training a literate 
citizenry rests largely on the shoulders of the teachers and the libra- 
rians who work with children in the elementary schools. High 
schools and colleges take it for granted that the mechanics of reading 
have been achieved in the lower school. They frequently are mis- 
taken in this assumption, as reading studies at the college level show, 
6. In Publishers 1 Weekly for December 16, 1933, is an article en- 
titled “A Model Library for Boys and Girls,” 1 compiled by Quail 
Hawkins of the Sather Gate Book Shop of Berkeley, California. 
Immediately under the caption is a further statement that “a com- 
plete child’s library may be built up over a period of sixteen years at 
a total cost of only $300,” or a yearly expenditure of $18.75 or $1.56 
a month. In common with a great many school men who visited the 
third floor of the Cleveland Public Library, in February, 1934, where 
one of these model libraries was on display, I came away thoroughly 
convinced that the child who was so fortunate as to have owned and 
read that collection of books not only would be well read but would 
possess a mind furnished with images and concepts which would be 
as a spring of refreshing water for him throughout his entire life, 
Picture books, Mother Goose jingles, fairy tales, legends, stories of 
adventure, fiction, biography, science, invention, poetry, plays, lit- 
erature — all are there in good print, and in many instances with 
the best of illustrations, The child who comes to the age of seven- 
teen via a successful reading experience such as this library provides 
not only will have mastered the mechanics of reading hut will pos- 
sess a vocabulary that should enable him to deal effectively with 
ideas and understand much of the world around him, He should also 

1 Quftll Hawkins (compiler), "A Model Library for Boys and Girls," Publishers’ 
Weekly, CXXIV (December r6, 1933), 2069-73, 
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be acquainted with high ideals of conduct. His interests in reading 
as a permanent resource should be largely established, and his sensi- 
tiveness to beauty in nature and picture and book 'should at all 
events be heightened, if not permanently fixed. 

7. At the risk of repeating myself, I want to say two other things 
about preparing the citizen-to-be through the school library for par- 
ticipating in some form of education throughout adult life. A few 
years ago Thorndike comforted all of us who had reached the age of 
forty or more by telling us that we had not necessarily reached the 
limit of our ability to acquire new information. That assurance was 
consoling, particularly in view of the fact that the authors of Recent 
Social Trends in the United Slates, 1 notably W, F, Ogbum, tell us 
that general information is going to increase at an accelerating rate 
and that specialization is going to be even more complex and detailed 
than at present. X am of the opinion that adult education, about 
which many of us have been more or less vaguely concerned, is here 
and that the schools and the libraries are going to be charged with 
carrying on a great .many of those aspects of it, both formal and in- 
formal, with which we are rapidly becoming familiar. If this sup- 
position is correct, both institutions will have to introduce a greater 
degree of flexibility into their thinking about the organization and 
administration of their programs and effect a greater measure of co- 
operation between, themselves and many educational and cultural 
agencies in the community, Both will have to see life in its total 
range. They will have to recognize that more and more we are be- 
coming an adult population, since the ratio of adults to children of 
school age is steadily gaining. We shall also have to concern our- 
selves with the methods of dealing with adult minds and with mate- 
rials which will be of greatest service to them. We shall probably 
come to realize that both the school and the library have concerned 
themselves too specifically with their special clienteles. Through 
closer co-operation and a broader conception of their functions, it 
will become incumbent on the school and the library to work out, 
with other vocational, cultural, and recreational agencies, an educa- 

1 Recent Social Trends in Hie United States: Report of the President’s Research Com- 
mittee on Social Trends, New York: McGta w-Hill Book Co , Inc,, 1933 • 
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tional process that will involve the individual from the beginning to 
the end of his career. 

The final thing I wish to say is that, if this program of utilizing 
the school library is to be developed and carried to a high degree of 
effectiveness, the significance of the use of library materials must be 
realized more fully by school men generally than it has been in the 
past. Knowledge of the ways in which the school library can aid the 
school in promoting life-interests and abilities must be greatly in- 
creased. Support for its administration, whether through the school, 
the public library, or both, must be adequately provided for. En- 
riched programs of study can become a reality only when library ma- 
terials essential for such enrichment are at hand and when teachers 
and librarians employ them skilfully in. laying an educational foun- 
dation upon which a resourceful and satisfying future can be built. 



A NEW PLAN FOR FORMING CLASS GROUPS 


F. L, HAMBRICK 
Celia Clinton School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


The belief that a class group, when once formed, must operate as 
a unit within the school prevents adequate adjustment of pupils to 
the difficulties of their learning tasks, Such would not be the case 
if the class groups were adjusted to the scholastic abilities of the 
pupils. The traditional practice of grouping children for instruction- 
al purposes is based on the false assumption of the existence of abil- 
ities, attainments, and capacities which are common to all individ- 
uals within the group, The use of the grade as a basis for grouping, 
which is by faT the plan most prevalently used, is supported by the 
assumption that all pupils within the same grade have similar capaci- 
ties for learning and equally developed abilities and skills for per- 
forming the learning tasks of each and every subject within the grade 
curriculum. Life relates many variable factors within and about the 
growing and learning child. These variables reduce the common ele- 
ments in the outcomes of learning. 

Much evidence is on hand to show that, in reality, a pupil usually 
achieves at two or three different grade levels whenever an achieve- 
ment battery test is given to him. Scores in various subjects, when 
interpolated into grades, show such typical variability as 6.0 in read- 
ing; 5.5 in spelling; 5.0 in geography; 3.7 in language; 4.6 in arith- 
metic; and equal variability in civics, history, literature, and other 
subjects. Such scores indicate that the pupil is not only at the fifth- 
grade level bu t that he is also at the third-, the fourth-, and the sixth- 
grade levels. In this case it is obvious that the pupil should not be 
given the fifth-grade course of study in all subjects but should en- 
counter the course of study in each subject at a point where his 
capacities and previous scholastic achievement promise optimum 
development — especially in the case of the “sequential, 1 ’ or vertical, 
skills subjects. 
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While the practice of grouping children on. the basis of a single 
grade fails to secure an optimum learning situation for the average 
or typical pupil, the weaknesses of such a system are multiplied for 
the large number of above-average and below-average pupils, For 
the below-average pupil, who inevitably becomes retarded, grade 
grouping presents the alternatives of a too-advanced scholastic 
classification or a social atmosphere too immature for his happiness. 
At periods in his school career when he should be going forward, he 
faces retardation and tiresome repetition of learning materials. The 
above-average child, on the other hand, surely faces restriction. 
He may lead his class apace but never beyond the lines which defi- 
nitely delimit that part of the curriculum taught in his grade. 

It is apparent that to abandon the practice of grouping would 
eliminate all the objectionable features of the system. Grouping has, 
however, proved to be indispensable, and its use will continue indefi- 
nitely. Aside from its effectiveness as an expedient of mass educa- 
tion, grouping has enhanced the very qualiLy of education itself by 
clothing it with the vestments of a real social world. Education for a 
child removed from a group can never be so rich as when it is re- 
ceived within a group. As an alternative, it seems advisable that the 
present system of grouping on a basis of a single grade be modified. 

It is the purpose of this article to explain the procedure followed 
in setting up a modified form of grouping in an elementary platoon 
school in. Tulsa, Oklahoma, and to evaluate some of the results of 
the regrouping. 

Four hundred children in Grades III-VI, inclusive, were given 
intelligence tests. Their intelligence quotients were tabulated in a 
frequency distribution. The group above the 75 percentile was 
assigned to Platoon I, and the group below the 25 percentile was 
placed in Platoon II. The pupils between the twenty-fifth and the 
seventy-fifth percentiles were ultimately placed in Platoon I or II 
on the basis of achievement scores in reading. The pupils in each 
platoon (two hundred) were given a standardized reading test. 
When all the papers had been scored, five classes of forty pupils were 
made on the basis of the reading scores. The forty pupils making the 
highest scores were grouped together in a reading class. No consid- 
eration was given previous grade membership or age when either of 
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these factors did not support the reading score. The pupils making 
the group of forty next highest scores were placed in another class, 
The remaining children were grouped in classes of forty in a like 
manner. Ultimately there were ten class groups in reading, five in 
each platoon. From 10:5s to 11:3° A. it, every home-room teacher 
in Platoon X taught reading, From 12:55 to 1:30 p.m, every home- 
room teacher in Platoon II taught reading. A pupil, regardless of his 
grade classification, when time came for reading, went to the room 
nearest his level in reading. The same procedure was followed in the 
grouping and the teaching of arithmetic and spelling, 

The test used in arithmetic was based directly on the local course 
of study. Each pupil’s score on the arithmetic test indicated the 
point to which he had progressed in the course of study for the ele- 
mentary grades. Spelling achievement was determined by the Buck- 
ingham Extension of Ayres Spelling Scale. 

As in the case of reading, all home-room teachers taught arithme- 
tic at the same time. At the end of the reading period each pupil 
passed to the room nearest his level in arithmetic. At the end of the 
arithmetic period, all arithmetic classes disintegrated and formed 
again as spelling classes. In the change of classes from reading to 
arithmetic and from arithmetic to spelling, the personnel of the 
groups changed greatly. Less than one-sixth of the pupils showed 
achievement in each of the three subjects that permitted them to 
take these subjects on the basis of a single grade classification. 

In this school one-fourth of the school day is given to the study of 
reading, arithmetic, and spelling. One-fourth is given to the study 
of the social studies, language, and writing; and one-half of the day 
is given to the special subjects — physical education, science, audi- 
torium, library, art, and music, For the study of the social studies, 
language, and writing and for the study of the special subjects, the 
chronological ages of the children were the basis for forming class 
groups Forty of the oldest pupils in Platoon I were placed in a 
class. The forty next oldest pupils were put into another. Each 
successive forty was placed in another. In all, five groups of forty 
children were made of the two hundred children in each of the pla- 
toons, Thus, a group of children near the same chronological age 
entered into the sports and games of the physical-education program. 
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Children of the same age carried out the varied activities of the audi- 
torium together. Together in the music-room they sang songs and 
listened to music selected to appeal to the age of the group. In social 
studies each child with about the same “slice of life” engaged in the 
activities of a course of study designed to give the individual the 
skills, the ideals, and the attitudes needed for living within the social 
group. 

In these subjects chronological-age grouping was apparently su- 
perior to the former grouping by grad.es, In art and library, where 
accomplishment of the individual pupil is largely apart from the 
performance of the group, a systematic basis for grouping is less im- 
perative. In these subjects life-age grouping apparently was as effec- 
tive as grouping by grades. In science, where the ability to read 
functions daily in the performance of learning tasks, grouping by 
chronological age appears to be less advantageous than grouping on 
the basis of reading ability. However, grouping on the basis of 
grades has little or no advantage over chronological-age grouping. 

A comparison of ranges of achievement, as shown by tests, was 
made in reading, arithmetic, and spelling of pupils within the vari- 
ous class groups before and after regrouping. Before regrouping, 
there were twelve classes grouped on the basis of grades. After re- 
grouping, there were ten classes which in sequential-skills subjects 
were grouped according to achievement and in other subjects ac- 
cording to chronological age, The average range in reading achieve- 
ment within a group was 5.6 semesters for the twelve classes before re- 
grouping; the average for eight classes after regrouping was 1.3 
semesters. (The highest and the lowest classes after regrouping 
spread beyond the range of the test, and the spread of these two 
classes could not be measured.) In arithmetic before regrouping, the 
average range was 2.6 semesters; after regrouping the range was 1.0 
semesters. In spelling regrouping reduced the average range from 
3.1 semesters to 2.6 semesters. 

A comparison was made of the chronological-age ranges within the 
groups before and after regrouping. In the twelve classes before 
regrouping, the average age range was four years and eleven months, 
In the ten classes after regrouping, the range in the reading classes 
was four years and ten months; in arithmetic classes, five years and 
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two months; and in spelling, four years and eleven months. The 
average range in social studies and special subjects for the ten 
groups was one year and three months, 

The final result is a school grouped on a combination of the three 
great recognized bases for classification, namely, achievement, chron- 
ological age, and intelligence. In a sequential-skills subject the 
pupil works on a plane of difficulty which approximately equals his 
achievement. In all content subjects he works with others of his 
own life-age. Since platoons are formed on the basis of “native 
brightness," or intelligence, it always follows that in the groups the 
bright pupils work only with bright or average pupils and dull pupils 
work with dull or average pupils, Though there are average pupils 
in each group, extremes are eliminated, 

Weekly tests are given in arithmetic and spelling. When a pupil's 
test record and the teacher’s estimate of his ability fall outside the 
limits of the predetermined standards, the pupil is moved forward 
or backward into an adjacent group. Thus, promotions or accelera- 
tions are made at any time without skipping a pupil over extensive 
stretches of work or waiting until the end of the semester, Likewise, 
a retarded pupil can be immediately adjusted instead of being com- 
pelled to repeat work after months of fruitless effort. If delayed for 
any reason, a pupil begins the next school term at the point where he 
left off. 

Apparently, the plan is sufficiently flexible to permit the slow pu- 
pil to finish the ordinary elementary-school curriculum in a little 
over six years without repetition due to retention at any time, or he 
may follow a "core" curriculum and finish in exactly six years. It 
will permit a normal pupil to finish in a normal length of time. The 
pupil who evinces special aptitudes in school subjects can finish the 
ordinary elementary-school curriculum in less than six years or fol- 
low an enriched curriculum and finish in the usual time. 

The plan thus tends to create for every pupil a social situation 
which is adequate and pleasant and a learning situation which con- 
stantly challenges his abilities and interests and develops his skills in 
each subject at his optimum rate. 
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STATEMENT 01? THE PROBLEM 

The application of scientific methods in determining objectives, 
curriculum content, methods, and organization in school subjects 
has proceeded rapidly for two or three decades. While progress 
may be recorded in most school subjects, the two subjects which 
have been most assiduously investigated have been arithmetic and 
spelling, particularly with respect to curriculum content. This em- 
phasis is perhaps due to the fact that, when psychological and social 
utility displaced mental discipline as the basis for the selection or the 
exclusion of material for instruction, the most obvious cases for the 
elimination of the useless were to be found in these two subjects. 

The first result in the case of spelling was a large number of con- 
crete investigations of the words which, according to frequency of 
usage, possess the highest social utility either for children or for 
adults, A second result was the publication of a large number of 
textbooks in spelling in which the authors endeavored to incorpo- 
rate the results of these investigations to meet actual needs in 
schools. In a subject where the problems are as specific and definite 
as are those in spelling, one would expect that there would have re- 
sulted from the wealth of research a reasonable agreement with re- 
gard to (i) the choice of words to be taught; (2) the grade placement 
of words; and (3) the most ellective method of presentation, especial- 
ly with reference to frequency of occurrence of words in textbooks, 
to secure permanence of retention. 

The problem of this investigation was to determine, by a detailed 
study of twenty modern spellers, the extent to which agreement has 
been reached in these respects. All the spellers purport to be based 
on scientific investigations. 
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BASES FOR THE SELECTION OF SPELLERS USED 
IN THE INVESTIGATION 

The following twenty textbooks were ^elected for study. 

1. Sarah Louise Arnold, The Mastery of Words, Syracuse, New York: Iro- 
quois Publishing Co,, Inc,, 1920. 

2. Frederick S. Breed and William C. French, The Breed-French Speller . 
Chicago; Lyons fit Carnahan, 192;, 

3. Catherine T, Bryce, Frank J. Sherman, and Arthur W, Kallom, The 
Aldine Speller , New York 1 . Newson & Co., 1921 (revised). 

4. Ernest Horn and Ernest J. Ashbaugh, Lipphicoll's New Bom-Ashbaugh 
Speller . Philadelphia: J. B, Lippincott Co*, 1926. 

5. W. Franklin Jones, The Jones Complete Course in Spelling. Chicago: 
Hall & McCreary Co f , 1924 and 1935. 

0 . Arthur W. Kallom and Frederick Eby, The Star Speller. New York: New- 
son St Co,, 1937, 

7. Sterling Andrus Leonard and Edith A, Winship, The New Merrill Speller , 
New York; Charles E, Merrill Co,, 1924 and 1925, 

8. Ervin Eugene Lewis, The Common-Word Spellers . Boston; Ginn St Co., 
1921. 

9. William A. McCall and J. David Houser, The McCall Speller , Chicago: 
Laidlaw Bros,, 1925. 

10. M. V. O'Shea, Florence Holbrook, and William A, Cook, Every-Day 
Speller . Indianapolis: Bobbs- Merrill Co., 1917, 

11. M. E. Pearson, The Kansas Speller. Topeka, Kansas: State Printer, 

1917* 

12. Henry Carr Pearson and Henry Suzzallo, Essentials of Spelling . Chicago: 
American Book Co., 1919. 

13. Claude Anderson Phillips and Martha Mayfield Powell, The Universal 
Speller, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co , 1929. 

14. E. E. Ramsey and Robert K. Row, The New National Speller , Chicago: 
Row, Peterson fir Co,, 1926, 

15. James H, Smith and William C. Bagley, Mastery Speller. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1928* 

16. Daniel Starch and George A. Mirick, The Test and Study Speller, New- 
ark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co,, igzi. 

17. Ambrose L. Suhrie and Robert Philip Koehler, The Spell-1 o-W rile 
Spelling Books, Philadelphia; John C. Winston Co,, 1921. 

18. Willard F. Tidy man, Supervised Study Speller. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York; World Book Co,, 1923. 

19. Kate Van Wagenen, The Modem Speller , New York; Macmillan Co , 
1923 (revised). 

20. Julia Helen Wohifarth and Lillian Emily Rogers, New-World Speller 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co,, 192$ (second revision). 
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The reasons for choosing these books were as follows: (i) The 
authors stale that they have made use of the findings of modern 
spelling research, especially in selecting the spelling vocabularies. 
(2) The investigations listed as having been used by the authors 
represent most of the outstanding research in spelling and various 
types of vocabulary studies. Several of the authors have made 
specific research contributions to the spelling problem; in fact, some 
of the most important of the original investigations were made by 
them. (3) Rather definite guiding principles seem to have been ob- 
served in determining the choice of words. (4) Some of the authors 
have set up definite criteria for determining the grade placement of 
words. 

Individually, these textbooks represent the use of varying 
amounts of scientific data and varying degrees of excellency in re- 
search. Although considerable vagueness exists concerning the man- 
ner in which the data were interpreted and employed, collectively 
the books probably represent as accurate a cross-section of the best 
vocabulary research and furnish as reliable data for the problems of 
this type of investigation as it is possible to obtain. However great 
the differences in the words ultimately selected for the spelling vo- 
cabularies, the intent of the authors is clear. They have definitely 
attempted to select (1) words which the child uses in his daily 
written work in school; (2) words that are most commonly used by 
adults in social, business, and occupational life; and (3) words which 
have been determined by investigation and research into child and 
adult vocabularies to be those the best calculated to meet spelling 
requirements, 

FACTORS CONSIDERED IN DETERMINING GRADE 
PLACEMENT OF WORDS 

The spellers were carefully examined to discover the principles 
which had guided the assignment of words to the various grades. 
These principles, as accurately as could be determined, are presented 
in the following outline, 

1, Grade of first usage by children In their written compositions 

2. Frequency of use in writing 

o) In compositions written by children in each grade 
b) In compositions written by children in the several grades 
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c) In children's writings outside the school 

d) In adult writing outside the school 

3. Relative difficulty of spelling the words within a grade 

4. Occurrence of words in reading and speaking 

a) In reading done in school 

b) In reading done outside the school 

c) In the spoken vocabularies of children 

5. Order as indicated in spelling scales, etc, 

a) Iowa Spelling Scales 

b) Scales by Ayres and Buckingham 

c) Recommendations of the Committee on Economy of Time in Education 1 

6. Actual tests in schoolroom compared with gradings of other investigators 

7. Level of maturity when children have greatest need for the word in writing 
8 f Composite judgment of teachers 

9, Anticipation of children's immediate writing needs 
10. The situations in which children naturally come to use a word in spontane- 
ous or well- motivated written work 

No attempt was made to arrange these principles in the order of 
their importance, Doubtless, frequency of usage at the different 
grade levels was the most important single factor in determining 
grade placement, Many authors made use of the findings in the 
several spelling scales and Thorndike's list, 3 but the fact that only a 
limited number of words are listed in the scales makes it necessary 
to determine the grade placement of the majority of the words in 
some other way. The grade assignments for most of the words not 
placed by the plans listed were generally determined by the results 
of spelling the words in schools and comparing these results with 
other investigations. 

It is often difficult to determine what words in a textbook in spell- 
ing constitute the basic spelling vocabulary. Some authors provide 
lists of proper nouns selected from geography, history, and litera- 
ture, and the common surnames of persons. Exercises in word-build- 
ing and completion of parts of words, sentences, reading and writing 
exercises, and even spelling games are introduced for the purpose of 

1 Ernest Horn, * ‘Principles of Method in Teaching Spelling aa Derived from Scien- 
tific Investigation/ 7 Fourth Report of the Committee on Economy of Time m Education, 
pp. 53-77. Eighteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part II. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co , 1919, 

3 Edward L. Thorndike, The Teacher's Word Book. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1921, 
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stimulating interest and motivating the work, but no definite direc- 
tions are supplied teacher or pupil concerning the words in such ex- 
ercises which should receive specific spelling attention. Confronted 
with this problem, the investigator issued the following instructions 
for tabulating the words in order that, so far as possible, all words 
which the authors intended should be taught and learned would be 
included in this study. (All clerical and statistical assistants for this 
entire investigation were teachers, graduate students, and ether 
qualified persons, who worked at regular scheduled hours under the 
personal supervision of Mrs, Carl T. Wise and the writer.) 

Instructions for Tabulating ’Words 

Write each word on a separate card. Whenever a word is repealed, write it 
on a separate card each time it appears, Write ail the words on one page, then 
verify before writing the words on the next page. 

Write the following; 

1, All words appearing in columns and in groups. 

2, All words used in sentences and writing exercises which are underlined, 
italicized, or otherwise marked as indicating they are to be taught. 

3, All prefixes and suffixes to words when directed to do so. 

4, All plural forms when directed to do so. 

5, All different verb forms when directed to do so, such as "jump,” 
"jumped,” "jumping.” 

6, All adverbial forms when directed to do so. 

7, All possessive forms as directed. 

B, Add er, zsl, cd 1 ing , and y to words as directed, but do not repeat the 
root word. 

9. The following proper nouns: (a) days of the week; (b) months of the year; 
(c) "God,” "Christ,” "Jesus,” "Bible,” "Christian,” "Christianity”; (d) "East- 
er,” "Christmas,” "Thanksgiving Day,” "Catholic” “Baptist,” "Indian,” 
"United States,” “English”; (e) names of all states of the United States: (/) 
names of all continents. 

Omit the following: 

1, All proper nouns except those listed above. 

2, All proper adjectives. 

3, All words used in sentences, in reading end writing exercises, except such 
words as are marked to indicate they should be taught. 

4, All phrases, such as "five o'clock.” 

5, All exercises, such as ab, ach, ish , etc, 

6, All words appearing in exercises on use of the dictionary, how to study, 
pronunciation and accent, word-building, and games. 

7, All abbreviations of phrases, like "C.O.D.” 
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8. All common abbreviations, like “lb." or “Aug, unless the abbreviation 
is given in connection with the whole word, 

9. All foreign words and phrases, 

10. "I," “a," and “ 0 .” 


TEE SPELLING VOCABULARY 

A detailed statistical analysis of the vocabularies of the twenty 
spellers, all supposedly incorporating the findings of scientific re- 
search, revealed a total of 208,771 words (including repetitions), of 
which 13,641 are different words. 

Table I shows the extraordinary lack of agreement among authori- 
ties concerning the particular words that should form the basic 
spelling vocabulary for children in the elementary schools. In spite 
of the much-heralded studies in spelling, these twenty spellers show 
a total of 13,641 different words. Of these, 4,191 words, or 30.72 
per cent, are found in only one speller ; 6,860 words, or 50. 29 per cent, 
are common to not more than three spellers; and 10,0x1 words, or 
73.39 per cent, appear in ten or fewer of the spelling books. Only 
3,630 different words, or 26.61 per cent of the total, are common to 
eleven or more spellers, and the surprisingly small number of 884 
words, or 6.48 per cent, are common to all twenty books. 

The size of the written vocabulary has been, fairly well determined 
through a number of investigations, which show that from 3,500 to 
4,000 words of highest frequency, with their repetitions, account for 
more than 98 per cent of all word occurrences. 1 Authorities generally 
agree that these words are best calculated to meet spelling needs, In 
consideration of these facts and the great precaution taken by the 
writer, when tabulating the words, to retain only the basic vocabu- 
lary in each textbook and to exclude all other words, it is difficult to 
understand why the exceedingly large number of 13,641 different 
words should be considered of sufficient importance to be presented 
in the twenty spellers investigated. Obviously, either the principles 
or the practices in the selection of words need revision. 

The 3,630 words common to eleven or more textbooks were com- 

* Ernest Horn, “The Curriculum for the Gifted: Some Principles and an Illustra- 
tion, ’’ Report 0} the Society's Committee on the Education of Gifted Children, p. 87, Twen- 
ty-third Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I Dlccm- 
ington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co,, 1924. 
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pared with the Commonwealth List, 1 and 153 words were found 
which do not appear in that list. Among these are 31 words common- 
ly used by girls of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades in home eco- 
nomics; 17 words are the names of animals, birds, flowers, and plants 
known by practically all school children. With very few exceptions, 
the remaining 105 words would appear to be so thoroughly common 

TABLE I 

Distribution of 13,641 Different Words 
Found in Twenty Spelters* 


Number of Spellers In Which 
"Words Occurred 


Number of Dif- 
ferent Words 


Percentage of Total 
Number of Words 



4,igr 

1,684 

98s 

716 

607 

4G5 

407 

334 

309 

$ 

346 

240 

343 

321 

243 

283 

383 

5^9 


13,641 


30 72 

12.3s 

7.22 

5 25 
4 « 4 S 
3*41 
2.98 
2-45 
2.27 
2,29 
2.26 
1,80 
1.76 
1.78 

1.62 
I 82 
2,07 
2.84 

4.17 

6.48 


99,99 


♦This table should be read as follows: j.tqi different words, or 30.7a per cent of the 
total, occurred In only one of ilia L-weniy spellers; 1,624 different words, or 19,35 per cc nt 
of the total, were common to two spellers; etc. 


that one wonders why they have not appeared in some of the several 
studies on frequency of usage* One wonders why such words as 
“blade,” “cooky,” “chin,” “dandelion,” “fan,” and “ruler” have 
not appeared, The answer is, of course, that these words have not 

1 Ernest Horn, “The 3009 Commonest Words Used in Adult Writing,” The Nation at 
Work on the Public School Curriculum, pp. 146-70. Fourth Yearbook of the Department 
of Superintendence. Washington; Department of Superintendence of the Nntionnl 
Education Association, 1926. 
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been discovered in the written materials examined, The writer sug- 
gests (1) that further extensive investigations of children's writings 
of all kinds may bring to light many words of common usage among 
children which have not yet been reported and (2) that childhood 
writing is the most fertile field for further vocabulary study. 

The 153 words not found in the Commonwealth List were checked 
with Breed’s list. 1 Sixty-one words were listed as having been found 
in three or more of the childhood investigations, and 25 of these ap- 
peared in the adult composite list. 

One might properly question how far the vocabulary common to 
eleven or more of the twenty spellers studied was affected by includ- 
ing the following derivatives: (1) past tenses formed by adding d or 
ed, (2) plurals formed by adding s or es, (3) adverbs formed by 
adding ly, (4.) past participles formed by adding mg, (5) compara- 
tive degree of adjectives formed by adding er, and (6) superlative 
degree of adjectives formed by adding est. The list derived from 
this study contains but one-third as many words of past tense, two- 
thirds as many plural words, and two-fifths as many participles as 
are found in Breed’s study. The numbers of adverbs and words of 
comparative and superlative degree in the two vocabularies are al- 
most identical, 

Lippincott’s New Horn-Ashhaugh Speller contains 4.5 times as 
many words of past tense, 9.5 times as many plurals, 3 times as 
many participles, 1.5 times as many adverbs, 1,5 times as many 
words of comparative degree, and 2.5 times as many words of super- 
lative degree as arc contained in the list derived from the present 
study. 

In Tidyman’s "minimum word list of 1,254 words common to four 
or more of the six most reliable and extensive, concrete investigations 
of the words frequently used by children and adults in writing,” 1 
these forms rarely occur. Apparently, the inclusion of these forms in 
this study has in no degree augmented the number or the percentage 
of such words compared with the number in other statistical studies. 

‘Frederick S, Dreed, How To Teoch Spelling. Dansville, New York; F, A, Owen 
Publishing Co., 1930. 

3 Willard F. Tidyman, The Teaching oj Spelling, pp 1J2-61, Yonkere-on-Hudson, 
New York; World Book Co., 1919. 
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GRADE PLACEMENT 

Complete analysis was made of the entire list of words found in all 
twenty spellers to determine the extent of agreement among the 
authors with reference to the initial grade placement of words. The 
variability shown by Table II is astounding. Out of 13,641 different 
words, only 889, or 6.52 per cent, are placed in the same initial 
grade by all authors in whose spellers they appear. "Algebra," a 
word common to thirteen books, has the dislmction of being the 
only word above second-grade level that appears in the same initial 


TABLE II 

Extent of Agreement on the Initial Grade Placement of 
889 of a Total of 13 , 641 Words in Twenty Spellers 


Number of 
Spellers 

Number of Words 
Given Same In- 
iLlnl Placement 

Numb or of 
Spellers 

Number of Words 
Given Same In- 
itial Placement 

13 

1 

5 . ■ ■ 

25 

IO, * 

1 

4... - 

52 

9 ’ 

1 

3. 


8 

6 

a 

636 


a 


7 

0 



6 

1 * 

Total 

889 


grade in more than ten spellers. Then follows "correspondent" in 
ten and "perpendicular’’ in nine spellers. 

Table III shows the method of determining the grade placement 
of the 3,630 words common to eleven or more spellers. The arith- 
metic average was found for the first grade in which the words 
appear in the various spellers, This method of assigning words to 
grades resulted in the distribution shown in the table. 

The words within each grade were arranged in the order of their 
spelling difficulty, beginning with the least difficult word. This ar- 
rangement was made on the basis of existing determination of word 
difficulty found in Buckingham's Extension of the Ayres Spelling 
Scale, the Iowa Spelling Scales, the Sixteen Spelling Scales Stand- 
ardized in Sentences for Secondary Schools, and the Youngstown 
Spelling Scale. Eleven hundred and three words not found in any 
of these scales were spelled by children of the grades in which the 
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words were placed in the elementary and junior high schools of 
Duluth, Minnesota, to determine their spelling difficulty. 

Study was made to determine how closely the authors of the 
spellers agree on the location of words within each grade. The dis- 
agreement was determined by finding the number of words in each 
grade having an average deviation of 1.00 or more from the arithme- 
tic average of the giade placement in the twenty spellers and com- 
puting the percentage of such words on the basis of the total number 

TABLE III 


Grade Placement of 3,630 Words Common to 
Eleven or More Spellers 


Grade 

Average Range ot 
Grade Placement 

Number 
oi Words 

I 

i f oo-i ,49 

3 * 

II ... . 

1.50-2,49 

343 

Ill 

2.JO-3 49 

627 

IV 

3 5°-4 49 

660 

V, , 

4 50 -S 49 

648 

VI.. , . 

5,50-6.49 

*>37 

VII. . . 

6 . 50 - 7.49 

5S6 

VIII. .... , 

7,50-ahove ^ 

97 

Total 



3,630 


of words in each grade. The results are given in Table IV. Exceed- 
ingly close agreement in location exists in Grades I, II, VII, and 
VIII. The almost unanimous agreement in Grades I and II is not 
surprising because (r) the words largely represent early childhood 
interests and activities, (2) they are easily spelled, and (3) they have 
been more extensively investigated than have the words of other 
grades, The close agreement in Grades VII and VIII may result 
from (1) the large number of words selected from adult vocabulary 
lists, (2) the numerous words not commonly used by children below 
the seventh and eighth grades, and (3) difficulty in spelling. 

The deviation in placement of words in Grades IV, V, and VI is 
very marked, being highest in Grade V, The data indicate that 39 
per cent of the words in Grade V might have been distributed be- 
tween Grades IV and VI. It is evident that there is great lack of 
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agreement between the theory and the practice of authorities with 
respect to the grade assignment of words that should form the spell- 
ing vocabulary for Grades IV-VI, inclusive. 

TABLE IV 


Words in each Grade with a Deviation op one or 
More from Average Grade placement 
in twenty Spellers 


Grade 

Number of 
Words 

Percentage of 
Words 

I 

0 

0.00 

II - 

10 

0.03 

Ill 

99 

*5 79 

IV 

m 

29-39 

V 

253 

39 04 

VI 

J 53 

24,01 

VII 

47 

o.oB 

VIII 

3 

0.03 


TABLE V 


Data on Nine Words Illustrating Inconsistency of Repetition 


WoiD 

Nuirnr.a or 

SrELLliRB 

IK Which 
Foumd 

Columk in 
L ucKma- 
nAii'fl Ex- 
tension or 
Ay»e 9 Spell- 
ing Scale 

Grade 

Placement 

Frequency oy 
PHEB hKTATtON 

Range 

Average 

than 

20 

I 

II 

1-6 

2 20 

very,. . 

20 

I 

II 

1-12 

5-55 

cost. . . 

19 

K 

III 


X 89 

where 

20 

K 

II 

1-21 

6 65 

because , 

20 

L 

III 

1-25 

5 65 

four 

20 

L 

III 

i -5 

5 00 

business,. 

20 

T 

V 

2-25 

7-45 

separate 

20 

W 

V 

2-28 

8-15 

practical 

18 

w 

VII 

1-4 

2 17 


FREQUENCY OF PRESENTATION 

With regard to the frequency with which words are presented in 
the spellers to secure permanence of retention, there appears to be a 
complete state of confusion. Table V indicates that almost total 
disregard is shown for the generally accepted principle of psychology 
that the number of repetitions should be proportional to difficulty. 
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One might reasonably expect that words presented in the same grade 
and known to be approximately equal in spelling difficulty would be 
presented about the same number of times, Yet one speller presents 
such words once or twice while others present them from one to 
twenty-eight times. “Separate” is listed almost four times as often 
as is “practical,” although their spelling difficulty is equal, Wide 
disagreement in amount of repetition is the general practice rather 
than the exception throughout the complete list of words common 
to eleven or more spellers. 


SUMMARY AND COMMENTS 

x. Complete analysis of twenty modern spellers reveals a total of 
208,771 words, of which 13,641 are different words, Only 884 words 
(6,48 per cent) are common to all twenty spellers. Pour thousand, 
one hundred and ninety-one words (30.72 per cent) are found in but 
one book, 6,860 (50,29 per cent) in three or fewer, 10,0x1 (73.39 per 
cent) in ten or fewer, and only 3,630 (26.61 per cent) in eleven or 
more. 

2. The 3,630 words common to eleven or more spellers approxi- 
mate the number of words that a child will ordinarily need to spell 
for writing purposes. 

3. Of the 3,630 words common to eleven or more spellers, 153 
words do not appear in the Commonwealth List. Sixty-one of these 
153 words arc repoited by Breed. 

4. The initial grade placement of words shows far greater varia- 
bility than does the selection of words for the spelling vocabulary. 
Only fifty-four words common to five or more spellers ate placed in 
the same initial grade. 

5 . Agreement on the location of words within particular grades is 
close in Grades I, II, VII, and VIII. In Grades IV, V, and VI the 
disagreement is marked. Greatest variability is found in Grade V. 

6. The range of frequency with which words are repeated indi- 
cates that experts now use no generally accepted principle for presen- 
tation of words. This statement applies even to words known to be 
of approximately equal spelling difficulty which are presented in the 
same grade. Data not presented here show that only eleven words 
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of the 3,630 common to eleven or more spellers are presented at least 
two times in all books in which they appear. 

7. Eleven hundred and three of the 3,630 words common to eleven 
or more of the spellers are not listed in. Buckingham’s Extension of 
the Ayres Spelling Scale, the Iowa Spelling Scales, the Sixteen Spell- 
ing Scales, or the Youngstown Spelling Scale. 

8. Lack of agreement in the choice of words that should form the 
spelling vocabulary for elementary-school children may result prin- 
cipally from (a) diilercnccs in kinds and amounts of research materi- 
al used and ( It ) differences in interpreting data. 

9. It is recommended that extensive, scientific investigations be 
made of the free, undirected, and uncontrolled writing of children at 
various school-grade levels, 1 Such investigations might reveal much 
additional information concerning children’s writing vocabularies 
and the much confused problem of grade placement. 

10. Examination of spelling textbooks published since this study 
was begun indicates that the inclusion of such books would noL have 
altered appreciably the findings of this investigation with respect to 
the spelling vocabulary, grade placement, and repetition for reten- 
tion. 

11. There is much practical need for further extension of spelling 
scales, such as the Ayres scale and the Youngstown Spelling Scale. 

1 Since this article mi written, reports of Fitzgerald's work in tliis field have been 
published. See Jr.mes A. Fitzgerald, "The Vocabulary of Children's Letters Written in 
Life outside the School,” Eleweutary School Journal, XXXIV (Jnnuary, 1934), 358-70. 



TRENDS IN THE EMPHASIS ON VARIOUS TOPICS 
OF ARITHMETIC SINCE 1860 


HARRY L. METTER 

Oakwwd Township High School, Gakwood, Illinois 

The curriculum may be thought of as consisting in (i) the aims, 
the objectives, or the purposes of teaching a subject and in ( 2 ) the 
topics and learning exercises of the subject. The curriculum is not 
fixed. It is changing in its nature, and it exhibits the aims and the 
topics and learning exercises which the leading educators of the vari- 
ous periods of time consider best for the educational advancement 
of the race, Philosophers, psychologists, and educators have, from 
time to time, shifted their points of view with respect to the proper 
emphasis in securing what is termed an “education,” and the type of 
learning exercises emphasized have varied accordingly. However, it 
must not be forgotten that, when a certain type of subject matter 
has once been added to the curriculum, tradition tends to keep it 
there, and the elimination of such matter is secured much more 
slowly than was the addition to the curriculum. Because of this fact 
and others, practice usually lags behind theory, and the contents of 
textbooks and of courses of study do not always reflect that which 
the leading educators desire at a given time. 

Arithmetic has been a prominent elementary-school subject ever 
since it was introduced into the schools of America, and it re- 
jects, in a general way, the trend of thought of the leaders in the field 
of education. From the beginning, arithmetic was taught because of 
its practical utility. It was regarded as a necessary tool for those who 
entered the business of making a living, but many persons consid- 
ered that it possessed little general educational value. Changes In 
our business and in our social life brought about changes in the arith- 
metic requirements. Hence, some learning exercises which were very 
valuable at one period of time were found to have little, if any, prac- 
tical application in another period, and exercises applicable to new 
developments in the business and the social world had to take the 
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place of the exercises which were found to be obsolete. Because such 
antiquated exercises were usually slow to drop out, the arithmetic 
curriculum became overcrowded or at least heavily loaded with 
learning exercises which no longer had any practical applications. 

Arithmetic was conceded general educational or disciplinary value 
by some psychologists, philosophers, and educators. During the 
time when “faculty psychology 1 ' was at its height and mental dis- 
cipline was regarded as the chief aim of education, many learning 
exercises which were thought to possess the quality of developing 
the mind found their way inLo the arithmetic curriculum. Mental 
arithmetic, especially, was regarded as a subject par excellence for 
the development of the mind. The fact that arithmetic was consid- 
ered a subject which possessed both a practical and a disciplinary 
value and the fact that it is a subject which can be taught with 
comparative case (after a fashion, at least) even by inexperienced 
teachers led to a marked emphasis on the subject. In the majority 
of schools it was allotted more than its proportionate share of the 
school time. 

About 1880 an increasing number of public criticisms of the enor- 
mous amount of time devoted to arithmetic began to appear. At 
first, these criticisms merely served to call the attention of educators 
and teachers to the fact that a large portion of the school Lime was 
allotted to the study of arithmetic and that the results in most cases 
were not commensurate with the time devoted to the subject. A 
number of years passed before serious attempts were made to remedy 
the situation. A few authors of textbooks in arithmetic, however, 
eliminated from their books certain topics which were regarded as 
obsolete or unnecessary. 

In 1887 Francis A. Walter, criticizing arithmetic as it was taught 
in the Boston public schools, suggested that less time be devoted to 
its study and that certain topics be eliminated. The Boston school 
board acted on Walker's recommendations and voted to reduce the 
time allotted to arithmetic and to eliminate from the required course 
the following topics: mensuration of the trapezoid, trapezium, 
prism, pyramid, cone, and sphere; compound interest; cube root and 
its applications; equation of payments; exchange; similar surfaces; 
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the metric system; and compound proportion and partnership. 1 
The action of the Boston school hoard was, perhaps, the beginning 
of what became more-or-Iess concerted action in bringing about a 
change in the arithmetic curriculum throughout the United States. 

In 1893, in the Report of the Committee of Ten on Secondary School 
Studies, the following recommendations were made: 

Among the subjects which should be curtailed, or entirely omitted, are com- 
pound proportion, cube root, abstract mensuration, obsolete denominate quan- 
tities, and the greater part of commercial arithmetic. Percentage should be 
rigidly reduced to the needs of actual life, In such subjects as profit and loss, 
bank discount, and simple and compound interest, examples not easily made 
Intelligible to the pupil should be omitted, Such complications as result from 
fractional periods of time in compound interest are useless and undesirable. 1 

The Committee of Fifteen, reporting in 1S95, 1 was fully convinced 
that arithmetic was receiving too much emphasis in the schools and 
recommended that obsolete and impractical parts of the subject be 
eliminated. 

Frank M. McMurry, in an address before the Department of 
Superintendence in 1904, 1 suggested a list of topics which he felt 
should be eliminated. In general, his list agreed with the elimina- 
tions recommended by the Committee of Ten, 

In 1911 G. M. Wilson published a course of study in arithmetic 
for the public schools of Connersville, Indiana, based on the results 
of a questionnaire study of the business requirements of the com- 
munity. He recommended that the following eliminations be made : 

Long method of greatest common divisor; most of least common multiple; 
long, confusing problems in common fractions; long method of division of frac- 
tions (always invert and multiply); complex and compound fractions, apotbe- 

1 Francis A. Walker, Discussions in Education (edited by James Phinncy Munroe), 
PP 233-36. New York: Henry Holt & Co,, 1899, 

1 Report oj the Committee of Ten on Secondary School Studies, with the Reports of the 
Conferences Arranged- by the Committee, p. 105. Chicago: Published for the National 
Education Association by the American Book Co., 1894, 

3 Report of the Committee of Fifteen on Elementary Education, with the Reports of the 
Subcommittees, pp, 53-58, Chicago: Published for the National Education Associa- 
tion by the American Book Co., 189$, 

« Frank M. McMuny, "What Omissions Arc Advisable in the Present Course of 
Study and What Should 13 c the Basis for the Same?” Journal of Proceedings and Ad- 
dresses of the Forty-third Annual Meeting of the Notional Education Association (1904) 
p, 198. 
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caries' weight; troy weight; the furlong in long measure; the rood in square 
measure; dram and quarter ill avoirdupois weight; the surveyor's table; the 
table of folding paper; tables of foreign money; all reduction of more than two 
steps; most of longitude and time; cases in percentage (make one case by using 
x and the equation); true discount; most of compound and annual interest; 
partial payments, except the simplest; profit and loss as a separate topic; part- 
nership; cube root; the metric system. 1 

In 1915 Walter A. Jessup published a summary of the result of a 
study of 867 replies to a questionnaire received from city superin- 
tendents of schools. After carefully studying the opinions of the 
superintendents who stated what they felt should be eliminated 
from the arithmetic curriculum, Jessup recommended that the fol- 
lowing eliminations be made: 

Apothecaries' weight, alligation, aliquot parts, annual interest, cube root, 
cases in percentage, compound and complex fractions of more than two digits, 
compound proportion, dram, foreign money, folding paper, the long method of 
greatest common divisor, longitude and time, least common multiple, metric 
system, progression, quarter in avoirdupois table, reduction of more than two 
steps, troy weight, true discount, unreal fractions.* 

In 1923, in the arithmetic report in the Third Yearbook of the 
Department of Superintendence, the following list of arithmetic 
topics was proposed for elimination from the curriculum: 

Compound numbers, addition, subtraction, multiplication, division; greatest 
common divisor and least common multiple beyond the power of inspection; 
long confusing problems in common fractions; complex and compound fractions; 
reductions of denominate numbers; cases two and three in percentage; annual 
interest; compound interest, except savings; partial payments; true discount; 
proportion; ratio beyond the ability of fractions to satisfy; partnership with 
time; longitude and time; exchange, domestic and foreign; apothecaries 1 weight; 
troy weight; table of folding paper, surveyor’s table, table of foreign money; 
much of mensuration — trapezoid, trapezium, polygons, frustums, spheres; cube 
root; the metric system .a 

1 G, M. Wilson and the Conncrsville (Indiana) Teachers, Contiersvillc Course of 
Study in Mathematics for the Elementary Gradcs l p. 14, Baltimore; Warwick & York 
Inc., 1922 (revised). [Originally published In 1911.] 

i Walter A, Jessup, "Current Practices nnd Standards in Arithmetic , Minimum 
Essentials in Elementary School Subjects — Standards and Current Practices t p. it 8. 
Fourteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1915. 

J Research in Constructing the Elementary School Cumct(lum l p. 41. Third Yearbook 
of the Department of Superintendence. Washington: department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association, 1925, 
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It is interesting to note that a considerable number of the topics 
suggested for elimination appear in several of the lists cited and that 
a few appear in all the lists. In 1925 the Department of Superin- 
tendence recommended the elimination of topics which the Boston 
school board voted out of the arithmetic curriculum for the Boston 
public schools in 18B7. This recommendation makes it appear that 
topics which in 1887 were considered obsolete were being retained 
in the arithmetic curricuiums of some of the leading school systems 
thirty-eight years after they had been definitely voted out of the 
curricuiums of other systems. The writer's study of the arithmetic 
curriculum reveals that such was not the case. Many of the topics 
which were recommended for elimination had not received much 
attention at any time, and by 1900 many of them had disappeared 
entirely from the arithmetic textbooks and courses of study. 

The writer examined about 250 textbooks in arithmetic and sys- 
tematically analyzed 55 of those that were widely used in the ele- 
mentary schools during different periods. When an arithmetic text- 
book was adopted, it usually determined largely what was taught 
in that subject in the school in which it was adopted. Thus, a fairly 
accurate knowledge of the content of the arithmetic curriculum may 
be obtained through a study of the content of the representative 
textbooks in arithmetic used in the schools. An analysis of widely 
used textbooks does not, of course, determine absolutely what was 
taught, but, since only books which had a wide use were selected, 
they probably give a fair sampling of what school authorities be- 
lieved should be taught. In addition to the textbooks a large num- 
ber of courses of study and examination questions were also exam- 
ined. Thus, the findings of the textbook analysis were substantiated. 

Of the fifty-five textbooks selected for analysis, ten were published 
before i860; fifteen, between i860 and 1892, inclusive; fifteen, be- 
tween 1893 and 1914; and fifteen, between 1915 and 1933- Five 
primary, five intermediate, and five advanced textbooks in arith- 
metic were selected for each of the three periods after i860. 

Whether a textbook was widely used was determined by (1) the 
number of editions through which it passed, (2) the amount and the 
character of the mention which it received in educational literature, 
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and (3) the number of times it was mentioned as a basic textbook in 
courses of study for various school systems. 

The learning exercises in each textbook were counted and classi- 
fied into the following two divisions: (x) problems, including those 
learning exercises in which the operations to be performed were not 
directly indicated for the pupil; and (2) abstract examples, including 
those learning exercises in which the operations to be performed 
were indicated for the pupil. When several problems or abstract ex- 
amples were included under one number by the author of a text- 
book, each problem or example was counted as a unit because each 
was in reality a distinct learning exercise. 

The learning exercises were then further grouped into the follow- 
ing eleven classifications according to the arithmetic topics treated: 
(r) notation and numeration, (2) four fundamental processes with 
integers, (3) common fractions, (4) decimal fractions, (5) denomi- 
nate numbers, (6) mensuration, (7) commercial or business topics, 
(8) ratio and proportion, (9) involution and evolution, (10) theory of 
numbers, and (11) miscellaneous exercises, 

Classifying the topics under the various major heads was some- 
times difficult. To eliminate overlapping was impossible, but an at- 
tempt was made to reduce it to a minimum, Such overlapping as 
remained was not serious enough to prevent the possibility of indi- 
cating the relative emphasis placed on the various topics, if the 
number of learning exercises devoted to a given topic may be ac- 
cepted as a criterion for determining such emphasis, 

The analyses showed that notation and numeration received pro- 
gressively less emphasis during each succeeding period after i860. 
The four fundamental processes with integers always received con- 
siderable emphasis, but there was a marked increase in the attention 
given to this topic in all the textbooks during the period 1915-33. 
Common fractions were emphasized more in the intermediate text- 
books and less in the primary and the advanced textbooks during 
the period 1915-33 than during earlier periods. The relative em- 
phasis on decimal fractions changed little, though there was a slight 
decrease from the period 1893-19x4 to the period 1915-33, The topic 
does not appear as such in the primary textbooks for the period 
I 9 I 5 _ 33) but pupils gain some familiarity with it through exercises 
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dealing with United States money. Denominate numbers received 
progressively less emphasis in the intermediate and the advanced 
textbooks for each succeeding period, but in the primary textbooks 
little change is shown. Mensuration received less emphasis in the 
later books. It did not appear in the primary and the intermediate 
textbooks for the period 19*5-331 but exercises of a similar nature 
designated as “practical measurements 1 1 did appear in those text- 
books. Commercial or business subjects were always given consid- 
erable attention, although the topic received increased emphasis 
beginning with the period 1893-1915, especially in the advanced 
textbooks. Ratio and proportion received progressively less em- 
phasis and in the latest period occupied a very minor place in most 
textbooks. Involution and evolution is another topic which received 
progressively less emphasis and in the more modern textbooks was 
practically confined to a few simple exercises in squares and square 
roots. Theory of numbers received progressively less emphasis from 
period to period. Miscellaneous exercises as a topic received pro- 
gressively more emphasis, The latest textbooks contained a great 
variety of practical problems which were classified under this topic, 
There has been little change in the emphasis on simple and com- 
pound denominate numbers except for a marked decrease in the 
advanced textbooks for the period 1915-33* Practical measure- 
ments received progressively more emphasis and was a topic of con- 
siderable importance in the latest textbooks. Not much change is 
shown in the relative emphasis on longitude and time except for the 
period 1915—33, when the topic was given less attention than was 
given it in the earlier periods, The topic was not treated in any 
primary textbooks analyzed and for the period 1915-33 appeared 
in the advanced textbooks only. Differences between dates as a 
distinct topic never received much emphasis and did not appear as 
such in the textbooks for the period 1915-33. United States money 
received progressively more emphasis in the primary arithmetics 
but at the same time received progressively less emphasis in the 
intermediate textbooks. In the advanced books for the period 19*5— 
33, the topic received less emphasis than for the periods preceding 
1893 but more than for the period 1893-1914* Foreign money and 
exchange was given little attention in the arithmetics for the latest 
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period. The topic received progressively less emphasis except that 
in the advanced textbooks for the period 1893-1 91 4 it was given con- 
siderable attention. Denominate fractions did not appear in any of 
the textbooks analyzed for the periods following 1893, The metric 
system was not legalized in the United States until 1866. The topic 
received considerable attention in both the intermediate and the 
advanced textbooks shortly after this date. Among the arithmetics 
analyzed for the periods following 1892, the topic appeared in the 
advanced textbooks only, and during the period 1915-33 there was 
a slight decrease in the relative emphasis placed on this topic. 

Percentage received considerable emphasis during all the periods. 
Since 1893 the topic has appeared only in the intermediate and the 
advanced textbooks. Interest, while considered an important topic 
at all times, received less emphasis during the period 1915-33 than 
during the preceding periods. Partial payments received little at- 
tention; only 193 exercises which involved the topic appeared in the 
fifty-five textbooks analyzed. Only one book analyzed for the period 
19x5—33 gave any recognition to partial paymenls, and it contained 
but four exercises involving the topic. There was little change in the 
relative emphasis placed on stocks, bonds, and other investments 
since i860. In 1915-33 the topic was largely confined to the ad- 
vanced textbooks, and there was a slight increase in the amount of 
emphasis given to it. There was but a slight change in the relative 
emphasis on commission and brokerage. During the period 1915-33 
there was some decrease in the number of exercises devoted to the 
topic. The topic of taxes, duties, revenues, etc., was given progres- 
sively more emphasis. In the periods beginning with 1893 the topic 
appeared in both the intermediate and the advanced textbooks. 
Banking, savings accounts, etc., were given an increased amount of 
attention, The topic received about an equal amount of emphasis in 
the intermediate and the advanced textbooks for the period 1915- 
33. Tor the two periods following 1892 insurance appeared only in the 
advanced textbooks. In general, it received about the same relative 
emphasis during all periods, Annuities was a topic of some impor- 
tance before i860. The topic did not appear in any of the books ana- 
lyzed for the two periods following 1892. Bills and simple accounts 
received progressively more emphasis. Partnership, as a topic, was 
not included in the latest textbooks, In the arithmetics analyzed for 
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the two periods following 1892, there were only thirty problems re- 
lating to the topic. Equation of payments did not appear in any of 
the textbooks analyzed for the two periods following 1892. Barter, 
as a topic, did not appear in the arithmetics analyzed for the periods 
following r86o. In the books analyzed for the period before 1860, 
there appeared but four problems which involved the topic. How- 
ever, problems appeared in some of the textbooks for 1915-33 which 
in reality were problems in barter. Practice and aliquot parts re- 
ceived progressively more emphasis up to about 1915, In the books 
analyzed for the period 1915-33, the topic was given less attention 
than was given it earlier. Alligation did not appear in any of the 
textbooks analyzed for the periods following 1892. Miscellaneous 
topics received increased emphasis, especially in the period 1915-33. 
Very few problems were devoted to promissory notes in any of the 
arithmetics. As a topic, this subject was given separate space only 
in some of those textbooks which were analyzed for the two periods 
following 1892. During the period 1915-33 the topic was given 
slightly more attention than during the preceding period. 

Among the topics which have been dropped from the arithmetic 
curriculum in the elementary school are the following: arbitration 
of exchange; circulating decimals, duodecimals; gauging; position; 
progressions; permutation; tonnage of vessels; almost all obsolete 
tables of weights and measures, such as wine measure, ale and beer 
measure, and cloth measure; and many obsolete denominations. 

Among the topics receiving less attention in the latest period are 
the following : least common multiple ; greatest common divisor ; and 
the less frequently used forms of denominate numbers, such as troy 
weight, apothecaries' weight, government land measure, and survey- 
ors’ measure. 

Among the topics receiving increased attention in the latest period 
are those which have an application in certain trades, such as paper- 
ing, plastering, bricklaying, painting, calcimining, and caipentry, 

The analysis of representative or widely used arithmetic textbooks 
shows that the lists of topics recommended for elimination or for 
less emphasis after 1900 included a number of topics which had 
already disappeared, some which were given only a minor place, and 
others which had never been given much attention and hence were 
an insignificant portion of the arithmetic curriculum at all times. 
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Surveys of the effects of the economic depression on education in 
other countries; the first of a series of detailed studies of European 
policies in financing public education; the continuation of two lead- 
ing education yearbooks, one of which is devoted to that controver- 
sial question, “The relation of the state to religious education”; a 
comprehensive description, country by country, of education in 
Latin America; a study of “poor whiteism” in South Africa; a his- 
tory of the universities of France and foreign countries; a report on 
infant and nursery schools in England, the third of the Hadow re- 
ports; the findings of the intelligence testing of 87,498 school children 
of a single age group in Scotland; a condensed story of education in 
Spain; good compilations of the education laws in England and 
Wale9 and in Haiti; the reports of three very important international 
congresses (concerned with technical education, infancy, and educa- 
tion in a changing world); and various writings dealing with phases 
of nationalism in education, mark the past year as being one in 
which the output of literature on comparative education has at least 
equaled and probably has considerably surpassed that of previous 
years, 

By the same criteria as those applied for 193a, the following listed 
references for 1933 have been compiled. 

General References 

225, AbeLj James F, The Ejects of the Economic Depression on Education in 

Other Countries, United S tates Office of Education Bulletin No, 14, 1933, 
Pp. vi-f-33> 

A discussion of tlic characteristics of education in the decade 1919-29; of the 
economic changes of 19 29-3 2, and of the effects which Lhose changes had on 
education in countries other than the United States, 

226, Boyd, Wiiliau, America in School and College, Edinburgh: Educational 

Institute of Scotland, 1933, Pp, xiv+240, 

Written by n Scotch educator who spent a year in the United States as a visiting 
professor at two large universities. 
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227. Bureau International education. Annuain international de VUuca- 

iioji et de I’aisclgnment, ipjj. Geneva: Bureau Internationai d'Edaca^ 
tion, 1933, Pp. 346, 

In 1932 the International Bureau of Education asked the ministers of public 
instruction in all the countries to furnish summary reports on school progress 
during 1931-32. Thirty-five countries responded, and the Arnmire consists of 
their replies. It is a companion volume to L’Organuation de l* instruct ion pub- 
lique dans S3 P^P and is the first of a series of annuals which the bureau plans 
to publish, 

228. Bureau International d'^ducaxion, Lcs economies dm h domains de 

Tinstr action publique d'apr&s les domfos four nits par tes minister es de 
Mmlmction publiquc. Geneva; Bureau International d'fiducation, 
1934. Pp. 128, 

In rg32 the bureau sent a questionnaire to many countries asking about the 
economies that it had been necessary for each to effect in the expenditures for 
education. The bulletin is a surrey of the returns from sixty political divisions. 

229. Bureau International d’£bucation. La situation de la femme marine 

dms Vcnseignmenl, Geneva; Bureau International d’fiducation, 1933. 

Pp. 88, 

In the various schemes for economy that have been called forth by the depres- 
sion, the position of the married woman teacheT baa been much discussed This 
bulletin of the International Bureau of Education is a summary of ti\c situation 
in forty' two countries. 

230. Bureau International d ''Education. Travail et congds scolaircs, Gene- 

va; Bureau International d’Educatioii, 1933* Pp- 134 - 
A handbook that gives data in detail about school days and school vacations in 
thirty-seven countries. 

231 ■ Bureau International de l'Enseignealgnt Technique. Congr^s Inter- 
national de l’Enseignement Technique, Bruxelles, 2$, 26, 27, 28, 29 
Septembre, 1932. Compte rendu des travaux: I, "Organisation gfcnfrale, 
assemblies, veeux, receptions"; pp. 420; II. "Rapports," pp, 1102+xvb 
Paris: Bureau International de PEnseignement Technique, 1933. 

The two-volume report of the proceedings of the International Congress of 
Technical Education held in Brussels, September 25 to 29, 1932. 

232. Comite ^’Organisation du Congiu&s International pe l'Enfance. 
Compte rendu du Cougr&s International de VLnfance Paris , 1931- Paris; 
Comit 6 d’ Organisation du Congres International de i'Enfance, 1933. 
Pp, 5*8. 

The proceedings of the International Congress of Infancy held in Paris in 1931 
on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of the lay school 
in France. 
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233, Hicks, W. R, 27 /e tn Ztog/wA e/rrf German Fiction, London: Son- 

cino Press, 1933. Pp, xiv+138. 

The author examines the ways in which the school, ns revealed in English and 
German fiction, acts as a formative influence on the pupils and compares and 
contrasts outstanding features in the two countries. 

234, 'Inquiry into Lhc Education Budget of Certain States/ 1 Bulletin of the 

International Bureau oj Education VII (1933, Fourth Quarter), No, 29, 
pp, ido-61, 

A tabular statement showing for moat of the countries of the world the total 
governmental budget, the education budget, and the percentage which the 
latter is of the former, The data are mainly for 193a and 1933, 

235, International Institute or Intellectual Co-operation. Interna- 

tional Understanding through Youth: Interchanges and Travel of School 
Pupils, Dijon: Imprimeric Darantiere, 1933. Pp. 200. 

The results of an inquiry made to ascertain the different forms of school travel 
and exchange, to learn the methods adopted, to evaluate the results obtained, 
and to draw conclusions for further practical action, 

236, Kandel, I. L, Comparative Education, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 

1933 - PP’ xxvi+922. 

The author undertakes to discuss the meaning of general education, elementary 
and secondary, in the light of the political, the social, and the cultural forcc9 
which determine the character of national systems of education, lie deals with 
education In England, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, and the United States. 

237, Kandel, I. L, (Editor), Educational Yearbook of the International Institute 

of Teachers College, 1932, New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1933. Pp. xviii+498. 

This ninth issue of the series, begun in 1924, deals with "The Relation of the 
State to Religious Education in Public and Private Schools 11 Each article is 
written by an authority in the country under discussion. There arc one or more 
articles for each of nincLcen nations. 

238, McRae, Ch R, An Australian Looks at American Schools, Educational Re- 

search Series of the Australian Council for Educational Research, No, 20. 
Melbourne: Melbourne University Press, 1933. Pp. 76. 

Four general articles on phases of education in the United States as an Austra- 
lian saw them, 

239, New Education Fellowship. Full Report of the Sixth World Conference— 

Nice, 1932. London; New Education Fellowship, 1933. Pp, 624, 

The general theme of the conference was "Education and Changing Society. 11 
The report contains nearly 100 of the i$o addresses given. 

240, Percy, Lord Eustace (Editor), The Year Book of Education, 1934, Lon- 

don: Evans Bros,, Ltd,, 1934. Pp, 960, 

The third of a series begun in 1932, Contains much valuable material on educa- 
tion in the British Commonwealth of Nations and in other countries, 
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241, Smith, Henry Lester, and Littell, Harold, Education in Latin Amer- 

ica , Chicago: American Book Co,, 19,34, Bp. xiy+433. 

A study, country by country, of education in each of the twenty Latm-Ameri- 
can republics. The htest comprehensive work on the subject, 

By Countries 

AUSTRALIA 

242 , Biaggini, Ernest Gordon, English in Australia: Taste and Training in a 

Modem Community* Educational Research Series of the Australian 
Councillor Educational Research, No, 19. Melbourne: Melbourne Uni- 
versity Press, 1933. Pp. 134, 

The report of a aeries of unique testa to find out how the ordinary rather than 
the highly-educated man thinks, The testing was clone by the very simple 
method of using two or more unsigned wri tines and asking for preferences and 
dislikes and the reasons, 

243 , Collmann, R. D., Marshall, A. J,, and Thomas, Ruth. Three Studies in 

the Comparative Intelligence of English, American, and- Australian Chil- 
dren . Educational Research Series of the Australian Council for Educa- 
tional Research, No. 22. Melbourne; Melbourne University Press, 
1934. Pp, 70. 

The authors report that the combined effect of their inquiries is "to provide 
rather striking evidence of the absence o£ significant variations In the general 
intellectual capacity of the populations between which comparison is made 1 ’ 
(P. 5 ). 

AUSTRIA 

244, Sjegl, May Hollis, Reform of Elementary Education in Austria, New 

York: Columbia University, 1933, Pp. vi+14^ 

Traccs the development of the school system of Austria from the establishment 
of the republic in 1918 to 19 32 . 


BELGIUM 

245, Bertrang, A. Ilistoire de Vathente royal d'Arlon, Arlan: A. Willems, 

1929. Pp, 528, 

The history 1 0/ a secondary school in Belgium, The school is typical ol the Royal 

AMiUes, 

BRITISH WEST INDIES 

246, Great Britain Colonial Office, Report of a Commission Appointed To 

Consider Problems of Secondary and Primary Education in Trinidad, 
Barbados ) Lcaward Islands, and Windward Islands } iq 31~32' Colonial 
Report, No, 79, London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1933 * Bp. 
128. 

The commission points out that education in the British West Indies is not up 
to the standard of that in other British colonies and offers plans for its improve- 
ment 
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CANADA 

247. Annual Survey 0] Education in Canada, 1932. Ottawa: Dominion Bureau 

of Statistics, 1933. Pp, xliv+124* 

The latest official comprehensive report oa education in the Dominion. 

CHILE 

248. Galdames, Luis. “La reformn de la educacidn secundaria cn 1928/' Anales 

dc la Universidad de Chile 3 Aflo II, Tercer trimestre de 1932, 3a Seric, 
pp. 5-S2. 

A clear fnctual statement about secondary education in Chile. 

CHINA 

249. Fea:ke, Cyrus II. Nationalism and Education in Modern China. New 

York: Columbia University Press, 1932. Pp. xiv+240, 

Covers the period from i860 to 1930. The thesis is that the dominant motive 
and aim of the Chinese leaders for the past seventy years has been to build a 
strong nation resting cm military power and capable of existing in a w y orld of 
warring nations and that the system of education has been planned and used to 
further that aim. 

250. Tsang, Ciuu-Sam, Nationalism in School Education in China since the 

Opening of the Twentieth Century. Hong Kong: South China Morning 
Post, Ltd,, 1933. Pp. 242. 

Points out the nationalistic implications of school education in China and 
shows how nationalism has affected the school and has in turn been affected 
by it. 

COLOMBIA 

251. Disposiciones vigentes sohre inslruccidn ptlblica de 1927 a 1933. Bogota 

Ministerio deEducacidn National, 1933. Pp. 336. 

The school laws of Colombia for the years 1927 to 1933. 

252. Memoria del minis tro de educacidn nacional al congrcso dc 1933. Bogota 

Editorial Cromos, 1933. Pp. 470. 

The official annual report on education in Colombia made by the Minister of 
National Education to the Congress. 

253. Programas de ensayo para las escitelas priwarias, Bogotfi: Inspeccidn Na- 

cional de Educacitin, 1933, Pp. 174, 

The new official programs for primary education. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

254. Manuel slalisliquc de la r6publique Tchfaoslovaque, IV. Prague: Edition 

del'Office de Statislique, 1932, Pp. 488. 

Contains the statistics of education in Czechoslovakia for the years 1921-22 to 
1929-30. 
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ECU AVOH 

45$. Informs del ministro de tdwacidn pUlico a la nacidn, 1933. Quito: Im- 
prenta Naciond, 1933, Pp. 206+ tables and graphs. 

The official annual report ol the Minister of Public Education. 

FEDERATED MAI AY STATES 

256, Annual Report of the Education Department for the Year tpj2. Kuala Lum- 

pur: Federated Malay States Government Press, 1933. Pp, 100. 

The official annual report, Contains a brief historical account as well as the 
data for 2933. 

TRANCE 

257. Autin, Albert, VJ^ccie unique, Paris; Libmirie Fflix Alcan, 1933. Pp. 

1 do. 

Another book on the proposal to establish a unity school system in France. 
Pierre A Eufrennc published a work on the same subject in 1932 (Item 309 
in the list of selected references appearing in the June, 1933, number of the 
Ekmnl&ry School Journal ) . 

25S. BoucheTj Henri. V Individualisation de I'eusdgnmenl: VindivUuolili 
des enfanls el son rile dans Pidncalioiu Paris: LibrairieFdlix Alcan, 1933, 
Pp. 522. 

In five parts — critique of ,f sociologism/' the individuality and its laws, the 
laws of individuality and pedagogical practice, the lesson of facts, and historical 
ideas on the individualization of instruction— the book deals with many of the 
most modern concepts of education, 

259, Irsay, Stephen d\ His loir e des university, frangaises el ttrangbres, des 

origines d nos jours; I. "Mayen. dge et renaissance," Paris; Editions 
Auguste Picard, 1933. Pp, 372, 

"A general history of the universities has never been written, M says the author 
ns an excuse for presenting his work to the public, He attempts to keep & 
proper balance between the history ol thought as thought End the history of 
the institutions, in which thought is rntnifesled, as institutions, He succeeds 
remarkably well, 

260, Switt, Fletcher Harper. The Financing of Institutions of Public In- 

struction in France, European Policies of Financing Public Educational 
Institutions, Vol. I. University of California Publications in Education, 
Vol, VIII, Ho. 1. Berkeley; California; University of California Press, 
1933, Pp, xvi+180. 

The first of a series of studies that will deal with educational financing abroad. 
GERMANY 

261, Abel, James F. c< Nazi Education," School Life , XIX (February, 1934)1 

113, 129. 

A summary of a comprehensive survey, published by the ZenlraliwM Jdr 
Erzlehnni md Unlerricht , of the changes which the National Socialistic regime 
has made in education in Germany* 
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262. Schumann, Hans Joachim von. "Die nationalsozialistlschc Emehung 1m 

Spiegel der Erlasse,” Ptidagogisches Zenlralbloll , XIII (September- 
October, 1933), 445-57. 

A survey of the changes which the National Socialistic regime had actually 
made in education in Germany up to the time that the article was written, 

GREAT BRITAIN 

263. Araciine, “A 'Nonditcrary' Experiment," Schoolmaster and Woman 

Teacher's Chronicle , CXXV (January 18, 1934)1 89-96. 

The report of a valuable experiment (1) to discover and segregate a number of 
typical non-litcrary pupils; (2) to inquire into whether the lack Is tempera- 
mental or accidental; and (3) if it is remediable, to find adequate remedies. 

264. Brown, J. Howard, Elizabethan Schooldays . Oxford: Basil Blackwell & 

Mott, Ltd., 1933. Pp. 174. 

An account of the English grammar schools in the second half of the sixteenth 
century. 

265. Burstall, Sara Annie, Retrospect and Prospect: Sixty Years of Women's 

Education, London; Longmans, Green & Co., 1933. Pp. xvi+286. 

A very interesting Qccount of the progress made in womens education since 

i& 74 . 

266. Fitch, Miriam G. "Joseph Payne, First Professor of Education in Eng- 

land," Journal of Education (London), LXVI (February, 1934), 96-97. 
A biographical sketch. 

267. Great Britain Board or Education, An Experiment in Rural Reorgani- 

sation, Educational Pamphlet No. 93, London: His Majesty's Station- 
ery Office, 1933, Pp, 40. 

An account of a scheme being carried out by the East Suffolk Local Education 
Authority to reorganize their schools for older children on the lines of the 
Hadow report, 

268. Great Britain Board oe Education, Handbook of Suggestions on Health 

Education for the Consideration of Teachers and Others Concerned in the 
Health and Education of School Children , London: Ilis Majesty's Sta- 
tionery Office, 1933, Pp. 1 1 2. 

Written to encourage teachers to create in the minds of boys and girls during 
the age of adolescence an understanding of, and a desire for the cultivation 
of, health, 

269. Great Britain Board ot Education. An Outline of the Structure of the 

Educational System in England and Wales . Educational Pamphlet No. 
94, London^ Ilis Majcsty'9 Stationery Office, 1933. Pp. 46. 

The educational system of England Is not easy to understand, and this pam- 
phlet will be very welcome to students of comparative education. 
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270. Great Britain Board or Education. Public Education in England and 

Wales, Educational Pamphlet No, 100. London: His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, 1Q34. Pp. 18. 

This pamphlet is made up entirely of statistical summaries ol education In Eng- 
land and Wales for the years 1913-33; inclusive- 

271. Great Britain Board or Education. Report 0} the Consultative Commit . 

tee on Infant and Nursery Schools. London: His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1933. Pp. 282. 

The third of a remarkable series of studies, the first two of which are The Edu- 
cation oj the Adolescent and The Primary School, The study was made under 
the terms of reference: "To consider and report ozi the training and teaching of 
children attending nursery schools and infants’ departments of public ele- 
mentary schools, and the further development of such educational provision for 
children up to the age of 7+," 

272. Great Britain Board or Education. Syllabus of Physical Training for 

Schools, 1Q33. London: His Majesty's Stationery Office, 1933, Pp. 352. 
The Great Britain Board is convinced that the development of good physique 
is vital to the welfare and even to the survival of the race and issues this syllabus 
in the hope that it will yield an abundant harvest of recreation, improved 
physique, and national health, 

273. Institute of International Education, Guide Book for American Stu- 

dents in the British Isles , New York: Institute of International Educa- 
tion, Columbia University, 1933 (revised), Pp, 104, 

Contains much valuable information for American students who wish to study 
in Great Britain, 

274. Jewkes, John, and Wintereottom, Allan. Juvenile Unemployments 

London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1933- Pp. 160, 

Outlines the exten t and the character of juvenile unemployment in Lancashire 
and Cumberland and the palliatives that have been adopted, 

275. Marriott, Sir John A, R, Oxford: Its Place in National History, New 

York: Oxford Press, 1:933, Pp. vi+206. 

An attempt to show by a series of sketches what Oxford University has con- 
tributed to the history of the English people, 

276. Simmonds, H, J., and Nicholes, A. W. law of Education . London; Sir 

Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd,, 1933* Pp> xxvi+266, 

A valuable and accurate account of all the laws of education in England and 
Wales, except the laws relating to universities, which the authors consider to 
be a separate subject 

277. Stephen, Barbara, Girion College, rS6g-xgj2. Cambridge; Cambridge 

University Press, 1933. Pp. vm+202, 

A valuable addition to the history ol the development of higher education for 


women, 
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HAITI 

278. Bouchereau, Charles, and Heraux, Hermann. legislation scolaire con- 

cernant les lots , arrH&s, rkglcments, el controls rSgissanl les diffd rents ordres 
de Vcnseiguanenl me les programmes oft dels y reiatifs ainsi que les his 
el arrttds organisant le Department de VInstruclion Publique el VUnmr- 
siU d? Haiti. Port au Prince: Imprimerie Aug, A. Ileraux, 1933, Pp, 
276. 

All the laws, orders; and decrees with respect to education in force in Haiti, 

INDIA 

279. All India Federation of Teachers' Associations, Report of All Asia 

Educational Conference— -Benares, December 26-30, 1930. Allahabad; 
Indian Press, Ltd,, 1931, Pp, 836. 

The report of an unusual conference attended by some fifteen thousand educa- 
tors from nearly all countries of Asia, Valuable in helping occidental educators 
to understand oriental education. 

280. Sen, J. M. History of Elementary Education in India , Calcutta; Book Co., 

Ltd., 1933. Pp, 314. 

Traces the history of elementary education in India from earliest times to 1932. 

281. Statement Exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress and Condition of 

India during the Year 1931-32. London: His Majesty's Stationery 
Office, 1933- Pp- 238. 

Includes a chapter on health and education. 

IRAQ 

282. Report of the Educational Inquiry Commission. Baghdad: Government 

Press, 1932. Pp, 170, 

The report of a thorough survey of education In Iraq made by a commission 
appointed by the Ministry of Education of that country. 

JAPAN 

283. Fifty-fifth A nnual Report oj the Minister of State for Education for the Sec- 

ond Statistical Year of SJrnva {1927-1928) (abridged), Tokyo: Depart- 
ment of Education, 1933. Pp, 5 24+ graphs, 

This report, printed in the English language, regularly contains statistics in 
considerable detail. Usually the data cover periods from four to five years be- 
fore the year of issuance. 

284. Kasuya, Yosm, A Comparative Study of the Secondary Education of Girls 

in England, Germany , and the United Slates , with a Consideration of the 
Secondary Education of Girls in Japan . Teachers College Contributions 
to Education, No. 566. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1933* Pp. x+2i2. 

A study to discover tendencies and problems in the education of girls in the 
three countries named and to apply them tentatively to the reforms needed in 
the secondary education of girls In Japan. Based largely on first-hand observa- 
tion in the countries concerned, 
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KENYA COLONY AND PROTECTORATE 

sfij. Education Department Annual Report of i 932 . Nairobi; Government 
Printer, 1933. Pp. 132. 

The official annual report, illustrative ol education activities in the colonial di- 
visions of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 

NEW ZEALAND 

286. Butchers, A, G. The Education System; A Concise History of Ike Nciv 

Zealand Education 'System, Auckland: National Printing Co , Ltd., 1932. 
Pp. 254. 

While this book is not an offi dal publication, it is commended by the Education 
Department as a concise and generally accurate history of education in New 
Zealand from the earliest days of European settlement to 1932. 

SCOTLAND 

287. The Intelligence of Scottish Children, Publications of the Scottish Council 

for Research in Education, No. V, London : University of London Press, 
Ltd., 1933. Pp, x+i< 5 o. 

The report of an ambitious experiment in which 87,498 Scottish children bom 
in 1921 were tested to determine the average level ol intelligence in that age 
group, 

SOUTH APRICA 

288. The Poor While Problem in South Africa: Report 0} the Carnegie Commis- 

sion . Stellenbosch: Pro Ecclesia-Drukkery, 1932. 5 volumes, 

The report is published In five parts; the third deals with the poor white and 
education. Written from the point of view that "poor whiteism" is a symptom 
rather than a disease and that anything which contributes to the all-round 
building-up of the social and the economic organism will diminish "poor white- 
ism/ 1 

SOVIET UNION 

289. Conus, Dr. Esther. Prolection of Motherhood and Childhood in the Soviet 

Union . Moscow: State Medical Editorship, 1933- Pp* ll8 > 

A clear, factual statement, well illustrated. Some statistics arc included. 

290. Hessen, Sergius, and Nikolaus, IIans Fihifaeltn Salt ye Sowjclschul- 

ivesen. Berlin: Julius Beltz, 1933. Pp. 260. 

A good review of education in the SovJet Union from 1917 to 1932. Includes a 
leasonablc amount of statistical data, 

291. Tnow, William Clark (Editor). Character Education in Soviet Russia, 

Translated by Paul D. Kalachov Ann Aibor, Michigan: Ann Arbor 
Press, 1934* Pp* 200, 

Consists of five chapters, each written by a different person, on the Young 
Pioneers of the Soviet Union, 
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292. Castro Marcos, Miguel de. Legislated n vigcnic dc inslruccidn ptiblica 

rcfcrcntc a los institutes de segunda enseflanzo. Madrid : Imprenta de L. 
Rubio, 19,34. Pp. 360. 

The laws governing secondary education in Spain, 

293. Macandrew, R, M, "Outline of Spanish Education/' Scottish Educational 

Journal , XVI (September 8, 1933, to December 1, 1933, inclusive), 1032- 
33 r 1057-58, 1096-97, 1122-24, 1148-49, 1 180-8 1, 1205-6, 1232, 1293- 
94, 1326-27, i 354“55 i 1384-85. 

A sketch of education in Spain to and including the second republic, 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 

294. Annual Report of the Education Department for the Year IQJ2. Singapore: 

Government Printing Office, 1933. Pp. 74. 

The official annual report, Contains a brief history of education in the Settle- 
ments and a good account of its condition in T932. 

SWITZERLAND 

295. BXjiler, Emma L. Die Organisation des djfcnllichen Sckufwcsens dcr Schweiz. 

Zurich; Korn miss ions vcrlag von Raschcr St Cic,, 1932. Pp. 216, 

A handbook which gives in detail the organization of Instruction in each of the 
cantons of Switzerland. 

VENEZUELA 

296. Grisanti, Angel. La inslruccidn pfiblica en Venezuela . Barcelona, Vene- 

zuela; Casa Editorial Araluce, 1933- Pp. 198. 

Few good historical descriptive accounts of education in Latin America arc 
available. This brief account of public instruction in Venezuela helps to make 
up that lack, 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

A combination of theological orthodoxy and scientific psychology, —Dr. Wil- 
liam A, Kelly, professor of education at Creighton University, has made 
available for students in Catholic teacher- training institutions many of the re- 
sults of modern psychology and has at the same time included in his exposition 
the elements of orthodox ecclesiastical psychology. The second chapter of Dr. 
Kelly’s book 1 has the title "The Soul” and presents In the most emphatic 
form the doctrine of an "ultimate substantial permanent principle which gov- 
erns the conscious life of man." In later chapters also, such as that on "The 
Will/’ the theological doctrines of the church are stoutly defended. The freedom 
of the will is discussed in a way which is difficult for an ordinary reader to recon- 
cile with the immediately following chapter entitled "Habit Formation.” The 
chapter on habit presents an empirical discussion based on laboratory experi- 
ments and neurological studies. The general classification of mental processes 
is the traditional classification, beginning with sensations and ending with the 
intellect. 

In spite of the conformities referred to in the foregoing paragraph, the book 
contains much strictly modern experimental material. The treatment of this 
material is somewhat encyclopedic, but the author has incorporated in full de- 
tail a large amount of information derived from scientific measurements. The 
book is by far the best summary of modem psychology that has been prepared 
specifically for prospective teachers in Catholic schools In addition to its sum- 
maries of materials, it contains sections, such as the chapter on statistical tech- 
niques, which are designed to introduce students not only to the results of em- 
pirical studies but also to the scientific methods by which these results were 

secured. _ _ „ 

Charles H. Judd 


A comprehensive investigation oj the reorganisation of secondary education* At 
the beginning of the present century the form and the structure of American 
secondary education were readily distinguishable. Anyone who attended the 
secondary school of a decade ago can reconstruct in his imagination a detailed 

1 William A. Kelly, Bdmlional Psychology, Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., 1933 . Pp. xx-f-502- $2*4°' 
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picture of its organization. There would be little variation among many such 
reconstructions, all would reproduce a simply organized, departmentalized type 
of four-year high school in which was oJTered a standardized range of subjects, 
Nevertheless, in that type of traditional high school a popularization of second- 
ary education which seems to know no limits first took root in the popular mind, 
tmd tU* wide acceptance of the public high school unexpectedly [creed upew it 
many new demands, which in turn forced it into a course of novel adventures. 
As a result, secondary education has assuredly turned out to be a very different 
Idling from what it was conceived to be a brief quarter of a century ago. 

A manifest need for some form of appraisal of Lhc subsequent! al forms of reor- 
ganization has been felt for some time by all who are interested in educational 
movements. Most investigators have been deterred from attempting to answer 
the demand by the sizeableness of the task. Studies like that of Kooa on the 
junior college and Beatlcy on the junior high school furnished excellent begin- 
nings, although each bore on only a single unit of reorganization. A monograph 1 
which has recently been issued has given, in a much more comprehensive way 
than would be possible if the enterprise had been left to individual initiative, 
this much desired appraisal of the existing forms of reorganization, 

The monograph is divided into three parts dealing with the reorganized sec- 
ondary school, recent growth and present status of public junior colleges, and 
special reorganizations of school systems, In Part I the reader may obLain an 
accurate and complete picture of the spread of the movement for reorganization 
and a scholarly analysis of results, Then follow (what is infrequently found in 
surveys) eight chapters of an evaluative nature in which comparative promise of 
various types of organization is appraised. In Part II the recent growth and the 
present status of the public junior college are brought up to date, In Part III an 
intensive and analytical description of the reorganization efforts put forth in a 
number o! well-selected school systems is given. The systems and schools con- 
sidered are of two types: those in which the reorganizations are largely for the 
purpose of economizing time and those in which the chief purpose of reorganiz- 
ing has been to integrate the junior-college years with the high school. 

At the very beginning of their treatment the authors face with praiseworthy 
frankness the big problem of the study, namely, that of distinguishing the more 
promising forms of organization from less promising forms. The pure objective l 
may he disappointed that they have not used achievement tests, intelligence 
tests, teachers 1 ratings, information, on training of teachers, and Lhe like as bases 
for comparisons. Had the staff chosen to follow the method of direct compari- 
son, it is likely that the study would have turned oul lo be just another survey. 
Biit the merit of the survey, in the opinion of the writer, lies in Lhe fact that the 
staff has chosen to go beyond simple survey procedure and enter into the realm 
of educational theory, They first set up a definition of organization. They then 

1 Francis T, Spaulding, 0 , 1 , Frederick, and Leonard V. Koos, The Reorganization oj 
Secondary Education. National Survey of Secondary Education Monograph Nos, 
United States Oflicc of Education Bulletin No. 17, 1932 Pp. xii+^24. 
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list nine major features of school practice which should be taken into account in 
describing the organization of a single school. Then two assumptions of major 
importance are made: First, it is assumed that the more arrangements a school 
makes in connection with any of its major features, the better organized that 
school is likely to be with respect to the feature in question. Second, it is as- 
sumed that the extent to which a school makes adequate provision for all its 
major features at once is a measure of the further value of organization.. The 
term "comprehensiveness" is employed as a designation for the first assumption. 
The term "consistency" is used to designate the second, The staff then scored 
a large number of schools of all types of organization on the basis of their com- 
prehensiveness and consistency of organization. These scores furnished the 
materials for the chapters on results of reorganization and on the comparative 
analysis of types which give the greater promise, 

The values of the monograph are manifold, It affords an accurate picture of 
the whole movement toward reorganization in secondary education It furnishes 
standards in the light of which local school administrators can judge their own 
organizations. It advances workable criteria which administrators of junior and 
senior high schools can use in organizing their own schools. The "comprehen- 
sive-consistency" idea will help many an administrator to think concretely in 
terms of the whole of his organization. It brings to the forefront, too, some of the 
difficulties which have to be surmounted before reorganization can be achieved. 
The chemistry experiment and the attempts to experiment with other subjects 
at Joliet serve as good illustrations. 

The monograph will be studied by many types of readers, It furnishes those 
in charge of elementary education a dependable picture of what is going on in 
the unit immediately above, It will give to those in charge of university educa- 
tion a glimpse of the changes going on in the units preceding the years of the 
university, Those in the field of secondary education will necessarily be inter- 
ested in various phases of the survey, the interest depending on the nature of 
their work. Some will be more interested in the results, some in the analyses of 
the comparative promise of various types of organization. Others may primarily 
wish to read the descriptive analyses of reorganizations set up for various pur- 
poses. Administrators of secondary schools will profit by carefully studying 
Part I, Division III: "The Improvement of Secondary-School Organization " 
All in the junior-college field will obtain much that is of value from Parts II and 
III. The study is so comprehensive and the treatment is so thorough that any- 
one seeking information about any phase of the reorganization of secondary edu- 
cation will wish to refer to some part of the monograph. 

J. M. Hughes 

Northwestern University 


Provisions jor individual differences in high school Somewhat more than 
forty years ago the elementary schools were brought face to face with the prob- 
lem of "educating oil the children of all the people." It soon became apparent 
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that all children could not be expected to profit from a uniform educational pro- 
gram, Provisions for individual differences had to be made. In more recent 
years, and particularly within the last five or six years, the secondary school has 
been receiving a much larger proportion of all the children of high-school age, 
Although the proportion has not yet reached 75 per cent for the high school, the 
secondary schools are realizing more fully that all their pupils cannot profit from 
a uniform program and many schools arc struggling (shall we say “experiment- 
ing”?) with various provisions for individual differences. It is fortunate, there- 
fore, that the National Survey of Secondary Education produced a most timely 
monograph 1 dealing with the ways in which secondary schools are trying to meet 
the problems growing out of the increasing variability of pupils, 

This recent monograph of the National Survey is divided into four parts, 
Part I deals with homogeneous grouping and special classes; Part II covers 
plans characterized by the unit assignment; Part III takes up other provisions 
for individual differences; and Part IV summarizes practices in marking and pro- 
motion, The entire monograph, covering 472 pages, is loaded with factual in- 
formation and interpretations of current practices, From the rcLurns of the pre- 
liminary inquiry sent to 21,569 secondary schools in the United States, 8,594 
forms were selected for intensive study and follow-up Inquiry. The latter num- 
ber included each form which indicated that any provision for individual dif- 
ferences had been put into practice with unusual success. It also included all 
other forms which were filled out by the respondents in every detail. These 
facts indicate that the report is without question the most complete body of 
material regarding provisions for individual differences in the secondary schools 
of the United States which is now available, The size and comprehensiveness of 
the report should make clear that ft cannot be adequately discussed in a brief 
review such as is being attempted here, Consequently, the writer will confine 
himself to what appear to him to be a few of the outstanding findings. 

Perhaps the most outstanding fact disclosed by this phase of the survey is 
that “comparatively few schools are making thorough provisions for individual 
differences” (p, 9). Without question, provisions for Individual differences are 
innovations in the secondary schools. Although six different procedures arc re- 
ported by more than n third of the schools, <f no provision is reported in use with 
estimated unusual success by more than 9 per cent of the schools whose replies 
were tabulated” (p. 10) . The total number of diffeient provisions reported is 
twenty -eight, These are classified into the following seven categories; (1) homo- 
geneous grouping, (2) special classes, (3) plans characterized by the unit as- 
signment, (4) scientific study of problem cases, (5) variation in pupil load, (6) 
out-of-school projects and studies, and (7) advisory or guidance programs, Of 
the seven, the first three are found to constitute the core elements in n Lypically 

1 Roy 0, Billctt, Provisions /or Individual Differences t Marking, and Promotion. Na- 
tional Survey of Secondary Education Monograph No, 13. United Slates Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin No, 17, 1932. Pp, xil+47a. 
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successful^ program to provide for Individual differences. 11 'These three form a 
kind of trinity, a sort of three-in-one answer of the nation's outstanding schools 
to the problem of providing for individual differences” (p, n). 

A second impressive and challenging finding of the study is the fact that, 
although many schools are using one or more of the provisions for individual 
differences, few schools ate sufficiently satisfied with the present methods of 
applying the procedures to report that they are having unusual success with the 
plans. For example, special coaching of slow pupils is a procedure used in ^pper 
cent of the schools, but only 9 per cent report the use of this plan with estimated 
unusual success. Homogeneous or ability grouping is reported in use in 32 per 
cent of the schools but is used with estimated unusual success by only 8 per cent 
of them. Apparently, even those secondary schools that are making earnest 
efforts to adjust their organizations, curriculums, and procedures to the increas- 
ing variability of pupih art experiencing great difficulty in selecting the pro- 
cedures which are feasible in local situations and in organizing and administering 
the selected devices in a satisfactory manner. What a challenge this finding must 
be to every person interested in secondary education 1 

It seems reasonable that secondary schools at present should be experiencing 
great difficulties in their efforts to pro vide for individual differences. The great- 
est need for providing for individual differences at the secondary level has come 
within comparatively recent years. By far the greatest need has arisen since 
1928, during a time when enrolments have been rising and financial support has 
been falling, Then, too, most of the provisions for individual differences are 
recent additions to secondary-school practice, at least on any comprehensive 
scale. The monograph states that there was practically no literature on ability 
grouping before 1917 and no controlled experimental studies were carried on 
before 1923, Special classes have existed in the high schools studied for only 3.5 
years on the average (4.5 years for classes for superior or gifted pupils and 
3,3 years for classes for the very slow pupils). The median length of time that 
the Morrison plan 1 ms been in use in the schools studied is two years. The 
median years of use of the Dalton plan is likewise two years. Is it any wonder 
that high schools are not satisfied with their present practices? ALthough litera- 
ture on most of these devices has existed for a much longer time, it requires time 
and experience and research to make the most desirable applications of theory. 
No doubt, the volume which, is being reviewed will do much to stimulate think- 
ing and research, so that, by the time another decade has elapsed, the present 
seeming chaos in provisions for individual differences in high schools will have 
assumed the semblance of order and intelligent direction. Those persons work- 
ing in secondary schools will welcome the present volume, particularly its 
critical discussion of problems and issues and the large amount of space devoted 
to de tailed descriptions of practices in Individual schools. Pari II, dealing with 
plans characterized by the unit assignment and giving specimen units and speci- 
men unit assignments, will be welcomed particularly by those who are endeavor- 
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ing to use some form of the unit plan. The entire volume is of sufficient interest 
and challenge to command the attention of everyone interested in secondary 
education. 

Henry J, Otto 

Northwestern University 

A symposium on (he pollans of supervision . — Under a very timely caption 
the Department of Elementary School Principals of the Michigan Education 
Association presenL their sixth yearbook. 1 It Js one of a series designed to study 
the major functions of thcprincipalahip. In the prefatory remarks the modest 
statement is made that Lhc yearbook docs not solve the problems of supervision 
but may, it is hoped, supply some help, particularly to those who participated in 
compiling the volume. The non- technical discussion of many classroom prob- 
lems is also thought to be of value to classroom teachers. 

This book was a co-operative project, but co-opera lion was not confined to 
the principals. Teachers and supervisors, as well ns superintendents, psycholo- 
gists, and others, contributed to the symposium and to the discussion. Particu- 
larly valuable is the statement that "unsound ideas did not slip by in the guise 
of sentimental co-operation” (p. 17). 

The heart of the yearbook is a symposium discuss ing five problems from the 
list of twenty-five compiled and voted on by principals, The reviewer does not 
agree with the committee that returns from 30 per cent of the principals within 
the state are indicative of enthusiasm and interest. Furthermore, the list and 
the votes on it raise the question whether such supposedly democratic and co- 
operative procedure actually discovers all the truly fundamental problems, 
That this procedure discovers some of the fundamental difficulties is unquestion- 
able, but it is wholly possible that an outside expert can point out additional 
basic problems of which not all active field workers are aware. In compiling the 
Third Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
the reviewer noted that, when asked to list the most important problems, several 
thousand teachers failed to list problems which were later shown by reliable ob- 
jective da La to be real and pressing. While the vote of the Michigan principals 
showed considerable discrimination in the selection of most important problems, 
the list as a whole is unorganized and fragmentary. The reviewer sincerely fears 
the perpetuation of an unorganized, so-called "practical 11 view of supervision. 
The large issues and the fundamental problems are obscured when listed co- 
ordinately with minor immediate problems. This criticism is, of course, merely 
the reviewer's opinion. 

On turning to the body of the book, one finds vigorous writing, stimulating 
ideas, and a wholesome, forward-looking philosophy. The opening chapter, by 
Edith M. Bader, on "The Reconstruction of Supervisioii“A Challenge 1 ' is 
powerful, provocative, and splendidly organized, The immaturky of supervisory 

1 Rethinking Supervision: A Co-operative Michigan Project, Sixth Yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals of the Michigan Education Association, 
Lanaing, Michigan: Michigan Education Association, 1933, Pp, 158, 
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function and organisation is clearly and, in the main, accurately set forth The 
maturity of theory which has long opposed this very immaturity of practice is 
not so well presented. The reviewer flatly disagrees with some of the antago- 
nistic distinctions made between the philosophy stressing the social heritage and 
the philosophy stressing the child. This point, however, can be forgiven in view 
of Miss Bader’s fine plea for a unified, co-operatively determined philosophy. 
The next two articles on the technique of co-operation and co-operative thinking 
by Ncllc Haley and Lula A, Reed are so well written as to be very illuminating. 
The only minor criticism is that the discussions do not make unmistakably clear 
that the general techniques discussed are chiefly valuable with problems of opin- 
ion, policy, or philosophy. There are, by contrast, questions in which facts, in 
considerable number and of reasonable reliability, are more valuable than the 
exchange of opinion. Oi course, even then co-operative procedures are more 
likely to beget belief in, and allegiance to, the facts, 

Space prohibits detailed comment on the seventeen articles making up the 
symposium on the five most important problems, The three discussions of free- 
dom in the classroom are so sound and so valuable that it is to be hoped they 
will achieve a much wider circulation than will be given the state yearbook. The 
discussion of promotion standards is sound and well written but not particularly 
stimulating. In the section on organizing supervision Wyla A. Waterman’s dis- 
cussion admirably supplements Miss Bader’s in that it summarizes current the^ 
ory, which has long advocated integration even though practice by field workers 
has been poorly integrated. Theory is by no means so immature as is practice. 

The section on conserving health is notable for diversity of views, one or two 
flat contradictions between contributors appearing. The advice given by Dr. 
SundwalUs valuable to all who read it. There is a complete Jack of reference to 
the considerable body of factual data on the problems involved, A study of 
those data would have reduced the difference of opinion and prevented some 
“sloppy” writing which appear in minor r 61 es in one or two of the articles. 

The three discussions on the rating of teachers are among the best brief dis- 
cussions to appear recently. Obviously, a longer discussion would have covered 
more ground, but, in pointing out fundamental considerations and in indicating 
what steps ought to be taken next, these chapters are very stimulating. 

The final section of criticism and appraisal of the preceding material varies, 
as do the olhers. The analyses by a group of supervisors are most analytical and 
are somewhat more severe than the present reviewer would be, The final ap- 
praisal by S, A, Courtis makes a number o£ valuable critical comments and am- 
plifies further the philosophy of the yearbook. 

To summarize; there are minor inconsisteuciesj the philosophical point of 
view is overworked; the objective or so'Cafied “scientific" point of view is some- 
what neglected; there is reasonable doubt that all pioblems discussed are really 
important; but in the main the yearbook is genuinely stimulating and valuable, 
It will well repay reading. w< H . BuiirON 


University or Southern California 
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An experimental investigation of factors conditioning problem-solving ability in 
arithmetic * — There are two phases of problem-solving that have been subjected 
to much investigation, First, experiments have been made to determine which is 
the best method to use to solve problems, The study by Paul R. Hanna (Arith- 
metic Problem Solving, New Y'ork'. Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1929) is representative of this type of research. Second, the factors which condi- 
tion problem-solving ability have undergone much scrutiny. The study under 
review 1 is representative of the second type of investigation, The author aimed 
to show how such factors as rending ability, training in problem-analysis and 
generalisation, chronological ago, intelligence quotient, and sox affect a pupil's 
ability to solve problems. 

On the whole, the results of the experiments reported by the author are in 
agreement with similar studies by other investigators, To the reviewer, the re- 
sults obtained from the experiments arc not so significant as the means applied 
to derive them. The results were obtained both from case studies and from 
group data, Apparatus and non-apparatus tests were also given. There is a 
dearth of scientific data taken from ease studies of problem-solving, The ease 
studies reported in this investigation add enrichment to this neglected field. 

In most places in which results of the experiments are appraised, the author 
shows great skill hi the use o( the scientific method. The conclusions which he 
wishes to make arc frequently given in the form of indirect questions; thus, he 
implies hut does not specifically state that certain relations between cause and 
effect exist. However, in a few instances the conclusions drawn do not seem jus- 
tified by the recorded data, or the suggested outcomes are not in harmony with 
desirable teaching procedures. He recommends that cues should be taught, but 
he then states: "The evidence throughout this report favors general training in 
problem-solving rather than practice in solving type problems. When problems 
arc given, the language varies unless the problems are artificial. Relationships 
are given in many different language settings” (p. 132). This statement seems 
to contradict the findings of Osbum and Drennan ("Problem Solving in Arith- 
metic," Educational Research Bulletin, X [March 4, 1931], 123^28), They found 
it is belter to teach a few cues well than to teach many different types. At an- 
other place Laser te recommends : "Problem-solving and spelling should be 
taught together, Pupils must write solutions to many problems. They should be 
taught the correct spelling of all words occurring frequently in this written 
vocabulary" (p, 128), Most of the writing needed for problem-solving is used in 
labeling. It is debatable whether the labeling of numbers in the solution of prob- 
lems is desirable. In the most recent revision of the arithmetic curriculum of 
Denver, it is recommended that only problems involving money should be 
labeled and that all ethers should be solved in the abstract form, 

E, Lnzerte, The Development of Problem-solving Ability in Arithmetic; A Sum- 
mary of Investigations. Toronto, Canada: Clarke, Irwin & Co,, Ltd., 1933. Pp. xviii-b 
136, $1,25. 
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Lazerte opens a field for investigation in which fruitful results may be real- 
ized. He refers to the part in problem-solving played by intuition: "Intuition 

seems to play an important r 61 e The pupils get their methods directly 

from experience, and they are unable to justify them" (pp, 45-46). It is inter- 
esting that the author should introduce the method of intuition as a scientific 
method when he has adopted the mechanistic conception of psychological 
thought throughout his study. Very probably intuition is a factor in the ability 
to solve problems, but it is difficult to secure objective data which show the in- 
fluence of this factor. 

It is significant to find that the author has evidence which shows the effects of 
maturation on ability in problem-solving, The analytical ability needed to solve 
problems “is something which comes with growth and age rather than with di- 
rected education" (p. 53). It is probably because of this factor that most experi- 
mental studies dealing with the best method for solving problems have found 
that the individual method is as effective as other methods or even superior to 
other methods. 

The reviewer recommends this book to anyone who is interested in the sci- 
entific approach to problem-solving. The techniques used by the investigator 
are excellent. The book should find a place in the library of every institution 
which trains teachers of arithmetic. 

Foster E. Grossnickle 


State Normal School 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Needed rejonns in the education and certification 0} elementary-school teachers , — 
One of the last contributions of the late Frank P. Bachman is a critical study of 
the education and the certification of elementary-school teachers. 1 Each section 
of the report is introduced by the presentation of carefully selected data which 
provide an illuminating picture of current practices, trends, and issues. The 
facts presented are analyzed and interpreted in terms of needed reforms both in 
the education and in the certification of teachers who secure four years of prepa- 
ration. In view of the fact that most teacher- training institutions are now en- 
gaged in the more-or-less radical reorganization of their four-year curriculum s 
for elementary-school teachers, the report is exceedingly timely. It is also chal- 
lenging and constructive. 

The report is divided into twelve chapters, Chapter i deals with the present 
status of elementary-school teaching and presents facts concerning the sex, 
salaries, age, preparation, experience, and migration of tcacheis. Chapter ii dis- 
cusses present certification requirements, pointing out the urgent need for 
critical studies of the types of element ary-school teachers needed and the kinds 
of certificates that are essential, Chapter iii shows how local interests, the pro- 

T Frank P, Bachman, Education and Certification of Elementary Teuchers. Field 
Study No, 5. Nashville, Tennessee: Division of Surveys and Field Studies, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, 1933- Pp- *+226. 
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fcssional outlook oi the students, the desire to have credits recognized, and oilier 
factors influence and modify the curriculuins of many teachers’ colleger Chap- 
ters iv-vi analyze current practices with respect to the differentiation of cur- 
riculums, their length, and the instructional materials used and time allot- 
ments. Chapter vii classifies teachers’ colleges into two types, the apprentice 
and the collegiate, and defines distinctive differences between these types, 
Chapters viil-ix consider at length the type of education needed by elementary- 
school teachers, including both "libcial- cultural” and "technical.” Chapter x 
outlines proposed curriculums in Lerms of course Lilies and credit hours, Chapter 
xi discusBCB needed reforms in the certification of teachers. Chapter xii presents 
conclusions in terms of constructive steps which should be undertaken at once 
in efforts to provide well-educated teachers for elementary schools. 

The report presents a large number of very constructive and challenging 
recommendations. For example, iL is proposed that highly differentiated cur- 
riculums for elementary-school teachers he discontinued and that, with two 
minor exceptions, a single curriculum and certificate be adopted for all. This 
recommendation is ably supported on both practical and theoretical grounds, 
In tlic suggestion, however, that the work covered in the curriculum vary with 
the organization of elementary education in the various states, no consideration 
is given to the unique nature and funclion of the upper-grade, or junior high 
school, period. 

A second important proposal is that the curriculum for prospective elemen- 
tary-school teachers should be of the collegiate rather than of the apprentice 
type. This recommendation implies that teachers’ colleges should educate teach- 
ers rather than merely train them for a job, If this recommendation is adopted 
and put Into effective operation, we may look forward confidently to a genera- 
tion of capable elementary- school teachers. If liberal- cultural education should 
be limited to the fields represented by the elementary-school subjects, as is pro- 
posed in the report, there is danger that the curriculum may be dictated too 
largely by narrow professional needs. The attempt to define the nature and the 
scope of both liberal and professional education in terms of course tides and 
credit hours probably has only limited value. The greatest need today in this 
connection is for definitions of attainment. 

Bachman's report is without question the most helpful guide available today 
for those interested in developing curric ulums for prospective elementary-school 
teachers, The author defines the major issues clearly and analyzes them critical- 
ly, His recommendations are sound and constructive and pave the way for a 
period of well-directed effoifc in the reconstruction of curriculums for the training 
of elementary-school teachers, 

William S. Gray 


A manual for home-room advisers . — Educational thinkers have always con- 
tended that the school should interest itself in Leaching children how to live 
efficiently and happily, as well as In giving them the content of the courses of 
study, In the last ten years Lhis instruction in personal and social problems has 
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been consigned with increasing frequency to the home room, Systematic study 
of the educational value of this type of instruction and study of the methods of 
presenting it have added greatly to the importance of the home room in modern 
schools. Under these conditions the profession is prepared to welcome the ap- 
pearance of a book on the home room 1 from the pen of an author whose contribu- 
tions in the field of extra-curriculum activities have been both numerous and 
substantial, The book is primarily of the nature of a manual. 

The first two of its twenty-four chapters are introductory in character and 
deal with the changing conception of education and the purposes of the home 
room. These are followed by three chapters on administration, organization, 
and membership, Chapters vi-x and xii are concerned with selecting, schedul- 
ing, presenting, and evaluating programs and other activities, In chapter xi the 
sponsor of the home room is treated. Nearly all the remainder of the book, in- 
cluding chapters xin-xxiii (approximately a half of the entire volume), is given 
to describing different types of home-room guidance, such as orientation; edu- 
cational planning; and vocational, moral, and ethical guidance; citizenship; 
health and recreation; guidance in personal relationships; manners and courtesy; 
and thrift The final chapter warns sponsors against a number of common errors, 
The book is filled with practical suggestions and with detailed descriptions 
of home-room practices in many progressive schools. The busy advisers of home 
rooms will find in it a mine of materials ready for use with such adaptations as 
local conditions require. 

Unlike most educational books, it can be used by the pupils themselves. The 
chapters describing different types of programs and of guidance are the most 
helpful from this point of view. With the aid of references to specific pages and 
with general directions from the adviser, committees of pupils can successfully 
work up almost any kind of program that is desired. 

Paul W. Terry 

University op Alabama 


A guide to the unit plan of teaching and studying American history , — The unit 
plan of organizing the teaching of history in the elementary and the secondary 
schools is becoming very popular in the minds and talk of teachers, but the sur- 
veys recently made indicate that very little of it is practiced. Teaching history 
as a chronological narrative is a trying experience for both pupil and teacher. 
The tradition of history-teaching demands the inclusion of so much detail that 
the narrative becomes cumbersome and confusing and the pupil quite properly 
thinks history a dry and uninteresting collection of dates and facts. This state- 
ment is particularly true of history as presented in most textbooks. A recent 
manual for the teaching of United States history on the unit plan 4 attempts to 
correct the defect. 

1 Harry C. McKown, Home Room Guidance . New York- McGraw-Hill Book Co,, 
Inc , 1934* Pp. xxii*f44S. $2,75. 

3 Robert B. Weaver and Howard C Hill, United Stoics History by Units* Chicago: 
W. F. Quarrie & Co., 1933. Pp, x+184. 
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The unit plan of organization is an attempt to select only those parts of the 
story “that have the greatest informative value as well as those of chief interest 
to the pupils, provided such items also have definite educative value*’ (p, 2), 
The authors quote E, T, Smith*s definition of a unit: "A 'unit* is a comprehen- 
sive and significant aspect of some field of knowledge that, when mastered, 
proves an adaptive step in the adjustment of the individual 1 * (p, 6). By a care- 
ful selection of unit material according to this principle, a much simpler presen- 
tation is afforded, and a more desirable perspective of historical values is 
secured. 

This book consists of two parts: a tcnchcr*s book and a pupil’s guide for the 
study of history in accordance with the unitary plan, The Lcachcr’s book is a 
clear and complete exposition of the unit plan and a description of the Morrison 
plan of teaching procedure as applied to a course in United States history. The 
detailed and graphic treatment of the unit, with much illustrative material, 
makes this section of the book an excellent handbook for the junior high school 
teacher. 

Part Two is a study guide to be placed in the hands of the pupils and is bound 
separately for that purpose, It is "not a manual or workbook in the common 
sense of the term, nor is it a book of exercises. It is designed, rather, to provide 
a complete guide for the study of history in accordance with the unitary plan** 
(p. v)- It is not intended to displace the textbook, although it may do so where 
the school is well equipped with reference hooks and other suitable supplemen- 
tary materials, 

The nine units are as follows: "How We Became Americans/’ "flow Eng- 
land Gained Control of North America/’ "How America Became an Inde- 
pendent Nation/* "IIow We Secured Our National Government/* "How Our 
National Government Was Tested/’ "How Negro Slavery Was Destroyed," 
"How Americans Won the West/* "How Big Business Has Developed in 
America,” "How America Became a World Power." Each unit is developed ac- 
cording to the Morrison plan: a statement of the objective and the elements of 
study, exploration questions to reveal what the pupil already knows of the sub- 
ject, a list of books and references, and the chief exercises to be performed in the 
study of the unit. A general classified bibliography is given, selected on the 
basis of "merit, cost, and extent of use throughout the country" (p. 61). No 
time limit is set for the completion of each unit, although fifteen to twenty-five 
days are ordinarily required. An excellent balance of time and values is pre- 
served among the nine units. 

Some observations occur to the reviewer, The book bears evidence of excel- 
lent proofreading, The exercises require a large amount of writing; Unit III, 
for example, has fifteen written exercises, ranging in length from a paragraph 
to a complete theme, There 5 s no specific exercise in Unit VI to prepare the pu- 
pil for the problems in the corresponding test on relations with Europe during 
the Civil War period, 

This manual and guide will be of great value In United States history classes 
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at the junior high school level. It will, of course, be of greater value in schools 
equipped with ample libraries. The authors have performed a real servjce in 
making available a guide which should encourage the use of the unit system* 


Riverside Hion School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


W, II, Hathaway 
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